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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a  yersion  of  the  original  so 
strictly  faithful  as  to  be  of  service  to  the  classical  student ;  while 
the  style,  though  perfectly  simple  and  unpretending,  may  contain 
nothing  bo  opposed  to  the  idiom  of  our  own  language  as  to  deter 
the  general  reader  who  may  wish  to  know  exactly  what  the  Greek 
historian  wrote.  To  gain  both  these  ends,  however,  except  in  a 
limited  degree,  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible  in  translating  an  author 
like  Thncydides ;  whose  style  is  frequently  so  very  obscure,  as 
regards  the  meaning,  and  so  totally  different,  as  regards  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  his  narrative,  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  our  own  writers  of  history.  It  may  be  well  therefore  to  say, 
that  wherever  the  two  parts  of  the  object  I  have  mentioned  seemed 
incompatible,  the  latter,  as  the  less  important,  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  former ;  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  where 
the  student  naturally  stands  most  in  need  of  every  help  that  can 
be  ^ven  him.  With  this  explanation,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
present  version  may  be  found,  in  not  a  few  passages,  to  answer  the 
end  proposed  better  than  any  of  those  which  preceded  it.  The 
very  great  additions  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
made  to  oui^  knowledge  of  the  original,  may  reasonably  exempt 
the  expression  of  such  a  hope  from  the  charge  of  arrogance.  And 
though  want  of  leisure,  arising  from  more  pressing  occupations, 
has  prevented  my  deriving  all  the  benefit  I  might  have  done  from 
the  works  of  more  learned  laborers  in  the  same  field,  yet  even  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  annotations  of  such  scholars  as 
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have  recently  edited  Thucydides,  could  scarcely  fail  to  gire  me  a 
decided  advantage  over  earlier  translators.  To  one  of  those 
scholars,  especially,  I  am  bonnd  most  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
my  very  great  obligations ;  though  his  eye  is,  alas!  closed  to  such 
expressions  of  gratitude.  It  was  under  the  personal  instruction  of 
Br.  Arnold  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  make  my  first  acqnuntance 
with  the  kngnage  of  his  favorite  author ;  and  his  annotations  upon 
the  work  have  never  long  been  out  of  my  hands,  since  they  were 
first  published.  The  text  of  his  last  edition  is  what  I  have  adopted 
for  this  translation ;  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  compelled  to  bor- 
row the  very  words  with  which  he  rendered  a  difficult  passage ; 
for  when  his  version  was  meant  to  be  literal,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  change  it  without  sacrificing  some  part  of  the  sense. 
The  very  few  notes,  too,  which  were  compatible  with  the  form 
and  design  of  the  volume,  are  in  many  cases  only  extracts  from, 
or  references  to,  his  more  copious  illustrations  of  the  text :  though 
the  views  of  other  editors,  particularly  of  Haack,  Bekker,  Goller, 
Poppo,  and  Bloomfield,  are  also  quoted  on  doubtful  passages, 
where  my  mind  was  not  quite  made  up,  with  respect  either  to  the 
best  reading,  or  the  most  probable  interpretation.  With  such 
valuable  aids  at  my  command,  my  task  might  well  have  been  exe* 
cuted  far  better  than  it  is.  But  such  as  it  is,  I  commit  it  very 
humbly  to  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  more  particularly  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  original,  and  will  therefore  be  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  a  translator  of  Thucydides 
has  to  encounter. 


THIJCYDIDES. 


BOOK  I. 

l^uciDiDES,  an  Athenian,  wroto  the  history  of  tho  war 
/  b«6ween  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians,  how  they 
warred  against  each  other ;  having  begun  from  its  very  outset, 
vntb.  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  a  great  one,  and 
more  worthy*  of  relation  than  all  that  had  been  before  it ;  in- 
ferring so  much,  as  well  from  the  fact  that  both  sides  were  at 
the  height  of  all  kinds  of  preparation  for  it,  as  also  because 
ho  saw  the  rest  of  Greece  joining  with  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  immediately,  and  some  intending  so  to  do.  For 
this  was  certainly  the  greatest  movement  that  ever  happened 
among  the  Greeks,  and  some  part  of  the  barbarians,  and  ex- 
tending, as  one  may  say,  even  to  most  nations  of  the  world. 
For  the  events  that  preceded  this,  and  those  again  that  are  yet 
more  ancient,'  it  was  impossible,  through  length  of  time,  to 
ascertain  with  certainty ;  but*  from  such  evidence  as  I  am  led 

*  Literally,  "mMiworthy— of  all,"eta  ;  but  this  use  of  the  superlative, 
though  one  of  the  most  common  idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  has  not 
been  naturalized  in  our  own ;  notwithstanding  Milton's  well-known  imi- 
tation of  it,  in  which  he  makes  Adam  the  *' goodliest  of  aXlJiis  sons  since 
born,  The  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

s  As  he  refers,  I  think,  to  his  own  actual  investigations  on  the  subject, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  giving  to  ^v  the  hypothetioal  force,  as  trans- 
lators have  generally  done.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  tho 
■ame  verb  in  the  first  sentence  of  chap.  22,  ;^;a/,c7rdv  ttjv  uKpi3eiav  airtijv 
Tuv  "kex^dVTuv  diafwrjiuovevaai  r/v ;  and  the  truth  of  it  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  expression  iiriirovug  6i  evfuaKCTo  in  the  same  chapter. 

'  The  relative  up  is  referred  by  some  to  ckokovvti,  by  others  to 
wiarevaai ;  and  in  either  case  it  would  seem  but  an  Ordinary  instance  oC 
attraction;  though  Arnold  thinks  that  "neither  of  these  expressions  can 
be  admitted.''  I  have  preferred  the  latter,  both  because  the  participial 
danse  might  very  naturally  be  inserted  in  this  parenthetical  way ;  and 
from  reference  to  a  very  similar  passage  in  the  beginning  of  chap.  20,  Td 
fikv  oiv  iraMiLa  roiavra  evpov^  ;|jaAc7rrl  dvra  iravrl  k^rjq  TEKfii^plij  TTtarev'sau 
Soh^r,  as  quoted  by  Goller,  supplies  c^  fh>m  the  antecedent  clause.— 
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to  trust,  on  looking  back  as  far  as  possible,  I  do  not  think  Ihoy 
were  great,  either  with  respect  to  the  wars  or  otherwise. 

2.  For  it  is  evident,  that  what  is  now  called  Hellas,  was  not 
of  old  inhabited  in  a  settled  manner ;  but  that  formerly  thero 
were  frequent  removals,  and  that  each  tribe  readily  left  the 
place  of  their  abode,  being  forced  by  such  as  were  from  timo 
to  time  more  numerous.  For  as  there  was  no  traflSc,  and  they 
did  not  mix  with  one  another  without  fear,  either  by^ea  or 
land ;  and  they  each  so  used  what  they  had  as  but  barely  to 
live  on  it,  wiiiout  having  any  superfluity  of  riches,  or  plant- 
ing their  land  (because  it  was  uncertain  when  another  should 
invade  them,  and  carry  all  away,  especially  as  they  had  not 
the  defense  of  walls) ;  and  as  they  thought  that  they  might 
any  where  obtain  tneir  necessary  daily  sustenance,  they  made 
little  difficulty  in  removing  :  and  for  this  cause  they  were  not 
strong,  either  in  greatness  of  cities,  or  other  resources.  And 
the  best  of  the  land  was  always  the  most  subject  to  these 
changes  of  inhabitants ;  as  that  which  is  now  called  Thessaly, 
and  Boeotia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Peloponnese  (except 
Arcadia),  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  whatsoever  was  most 
fertile.  For  through  the  goodness  of  the  land,  both  the  power 
of  some  particular  men  growing  greater  caused  factions  among 
them,  whereby  they  were  ruined ;  and  withal  they  were  more 
exposed  to  the  plots  of  strangers.  Attica,  at  any  rate,  having 
through  the  poverty  of  the  soil  been  for  the  longest  period 
free  from  factions,  was  always  inhabited  by  the  same  people. 
And  this  which  follows  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  my  asser- 
tion, that  it  was  owing  to  its  migrations  that  Greece  did  not 
equally  increase  in  other  parts.  For  such  as  by  war  or  sedi- 
tion were  driven  out  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  most  power- 
ful of  them  retired  to  Athens,  as  to  a  place  of  security; 
and  becoming  citizens  at  a  very  early  period,  made  the  city 
still  greater  in  the  number  of .  inhabitants ;  so  that  after- 
ward they  even  sent  out  colonies  into  Ionia,  as  Attica  itself 
was  not  able  to  contain  them.  3.  And  to  me  the  weakness 
of  ancient  times  is  not  a  little  demonstrated  by  this  too.  Be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  Greece  appeai-s  to  have  done  nothing  iu 
common ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  of  it  had  not  as 
yet  even  this  name  ;  nay,  before  the  time  of  llellen,  the  son  of 

ZvpfSaivei  seems  hero  to  express  simply  a  resvlL,  without  implying  any. 
thing  of  its  fortuitous  nature,  as  it  moro  commonly  docs. 
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Deucalion,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  appellation  existed  at  all ; 
but  that  in  their  ditierent  tribes,  and  the  Pelasgian  to  the 
greatest  extent,  they  furnished  from  themselves  the  name  [of 
their  people].*  But  when  Hellen  and  his  sons  had  grown 
strong  in  Phthiotis,  and  men  invited  them  for  their  aid  into  the 
other  cities ;  from  associating  with  them,  separate  communities 
were  now  more  commonly  called  Hellenes : '  and  yet  not  for  a 
lop<r  time  afler  could  that  name  prevail  among  them  all.  And 
Homer  proves  this  most  fully ;  for,  though  bom  long  after  the 
Trojan  war,  he  has  nowhere  called  them  all  by  that  name,  nor 
indeed  any  others  but  those  that  came  with  Achilles  out  of 
Pl^thiotis ;  who  were  the  very  original  Hellenes ;  but  in  his 
poems  he  mentions  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achaeans.  Nor  again 
does  he  speak  of  barbarians ;  because  neither  were  the  Hellenes, 
in  my  opinion,  as  yet  distinguished  by  one  common  term  in  op- 
jx«ition  to  that  The  several  Hellenic  communities,  then,  who 
in  the  different  cities  understood  each  other's  language,  and 
were*  afterward  all  so  called,  did  nothing  in  a  body  before  the 
Trojan  war,  through  want  of  strength  and  mutual  intercourse. 
Nay,  even  for  this  expedition  they  united  [only]  because  they 
now  made  more  use  of  the  sea.  4.  For  Minos  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  by  report,  that  ac- 
quired a  navy :  and  he  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  now  the  Grecian  sea  ;^nd  both  ruled  over  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  and  was  the  first  that  colonized  most  of  them, 
having  expelled  the  Carians,  and  established  his  own  sons  in 
them  as  governors ;  and,  as  was  natural,  ho  swept  piracy 
from  the  sea  as  much  as  he  could,  for  the  better  conung  in  to 
him  of  his  revenues.  6.  For  the  Grecians  in  old  time,  and  of 
the  barbarians  both  those  on  the  continent  who  lived  near  the 
sea,  and  all  who  inhabited  islands,  after  they  began  to  cross 
over  more  commonly  to  one  another  in  ships,  turned  to  piracy, 

lie.,  there  were  different  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelasgian  was  the  pre- 
dominant one,  called  by  their  different  names,  instead  of  being  all  com- 
prehended under  one,  as  they  were  afterward.  Or  it  may  rdfer  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  such  general  names  even  at  that  early  period,  by 
one  tribe  extending  its  own  appellation  to  others. 

'  For  a  striking  instance  of  such  a  change  in  the  language  of  a  bar- 
barian people  at  a  mudi  later  period,  I  may  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Amphilochian  Argos,  of  whom  Thucydides  says,  11.  68,  iXX^iadijaav 
T^v  vvv  y'kuaaav  totc  vpHrov  uird  ruv  AfinpaKiQTCiv  ^woiKticdvTuv  *  ol 
Ci  u?.2.di  *kii^i7iOxoi  ^dp}iapol  tlaiv^ 

'  See  Aniold*s  not9  oa  V^  difi^ult  passage,  . 
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under  tt»e  conduct  of  their  most  powerful  men,  with  a  view  both 
to  their  own  gain,  and  to  maintenance  for  the  needy  ;  and  fall- 
ing upon  towns  that  were  unfortified,  and  inhabited  like  villages,* 
they  rifled  them,  and  made  most  of  thefr  livelihood  by  this 
means ;  as  this  employment  did  not  yet  involve  any  disgrace, 
but  rather  brought  with  it  even  somewhat  of  glory.  This  is 
shown  by  some  that  dwell  on  the  continent  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  perform  this  cleverly ; 
and  by  the  ancient  poets  who  introduce  men  asking  the  ques- 
tion of  such  as  sail  to  their  coasts,  in  all  cases  alike,  whether 
they  are  pirates :  as  though  neither  those  of  whom  they  in- 
quire, disowned  the  employment;  nor  those  who  were  mter- 
ested  in  knowing,  reproached  them  with  it.  They  also  robbed 
one  another  on  the  continent ;  and  to  this  day  many  parts  of 
Greece  live  after  the  old  fashion;  as  the  IxMsri  Ozolae,  the 
.dStolians,  and  Acamanians,  and  those  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. And  the  &shion  of  wearing  arms  has  continued  among 
these  continental  states  from  their  old  trade  of  piracy.  6.  For 
the  whole  of  Greece  used  to  wear  arms,  owing  to  their  habita- 
tions being  unprotected,  and  their  communication  with  each 
other  insecure ;  and  they  passed  their  ordinary  life  with  weapons, 
like  the  barbarians.  And  those  parts  of  Greece  which  still  live 
in  this  way,  are  a  proof  of  the  same  mode  of  life  having  also 
formei'ly  extended  to  all.  Ndw  the  Athenians  were  the  first 
who  laid  down  their  armor,  and  by  a  more  easy  style  of  life 
changed  to  greater  luxury.  And  the  elders  of  their  rich  men 
no  long  time  ago  ceased  wearing  from  delicacy  linen  tunics, 
and  binding  up  a  knot  of  the  hair  on  their  heads  with  a  tie  of 
golden  grasshoppers.  Whence  also  this  fashion  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  with  the  elders  of  the  lonians,  from  their  affinity  to 
liiem.  But  on  the  contrary  a  moderate  style  of  dressing,  and 
according  to  the  present  mode,  was  first  used  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  in  other  respects  their  wealthier  men  most  con-^ 
formed  themselves  in  their  living  to  the  common  people.  And 
they  were  the  first  who  stripped  themselves,  and  undressing  in 
public,  smeared  themselves  with  grease,'  in  their  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. And  formerly  even  at  me  Olympic  games  the  com- 
batants contended  with  girdles  round  their  middle ;  and  it  is 

*  tL  €.,  in  an  open  and  straggling  manner.    Compare  his  description  of 
Sparta,  to  which  the  term  was  still  applicable,  chap.  10. 
''  The  rude  original  of  the  Kifp^^fia  in  later  tiiiies. 
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not  many  joars  since  it  ceased  to  be  so.  Nay  even  now  among 
some  of  Xhe  barbarians,  and  especially  those  of  Asia,  prizes  for 
boxing  and  wrestling  are  given,  and  they  wear  girdles  when  they 
contend  for  them.  And  in  many  other  respects  also  one  might 
show  that  the  ancient  Greeks  lived  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  present  age. 

7.  Of  the  cities,  again,  such  as  were  founded  most  recently, 
and  when  there  were  now  greater  facilities  of  navigation,  having 
greater  abundance  of  wealth,  they  were  built  with  walls  on  the 
very  shores ;  and  occupied  isthmuses,  with  a  view  both  to  com- 
merce and  to  security  against  their  several  neighbors :  whereas 
the  old  ones,  owing  to  the*  long  continuance  of  piracy,  were 
built  further  olF^m  the  sea,  both  those  in  the  islands  and  those 
on  the  mainlands  ;  (for  they  used  to  plunder  one  another,  and 
all  the  rest  who  lived  by  the  sea  without  being  seamen)  ;  and 
even  to  the  present  day  they  are  built  inland. 

8.  And  the  islanders  especially  were  pirates,  being  Carians 
and  Phoenicians.  For  it  was  these  that  had  colonized  most  of 
the  islands.  And  this  is  a  proof  of  it : — When  Delos  was 
purified  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course  of  this  war,  and  all  the 
sepulchers  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  island  were  taken  up, 
above  half  were  found  to  be  Carians ;  being  known  by  the 
fashion  of  the  arms  buried  with  them,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  still  bury.  But  when  the  navy  of  Minos  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  greater  facilities  of  sailing  to  each  other.  For 
the  malefactors  in  the  islands  were  expelled  by  him,  at  the" same 
time  that  he  was  colonizing  most  of  them.  And  the  men  on 
the  sea-coast,  now  making  greater  acquisition  of  wealth,  led  a 
more  settled  life ;  and  some  of  them  even  surrounded  them- 
selves with  walls,  on  the  strength  of  growing  richer  than  they 
had  before  been.  For  through  desire  of  gain,  the  lower  orders 
submitted  to  be  slaves  to  their  betters ;  and  the  more  powerful, 
having  a  superabundance  of  money,  brought  the  smaller  cities 
into  subjection.  And  being  now  more  in  this  state  of  things, 
some  time  after  they  made  the  expedition  against  Troy. 

0.  And  Agamemnon  appears  to  me  to  have  assembled  the 
r.miament  because  he  surpassed  the  men  of  that  day  in  power, 
r.nd  not  so  much  because  he  took  the  suitors  of  Helen  bound 

*  Goller  reads  uvTicrxovoac  instead  of  uvrioxovaav^  which  ho  pro- 
nounces inexplicable,  and  interprets  it  thus,  "  Veteres  urbes  ob  latro- 
cinia,  postquam  diu  et  restiterunt  et  porduraverunt,  longius  a  marl  con- 
diUe  sunt." 
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by  their  oaths  to  Tyndarus.  It  is  said  too  by  those  of  the 
iPeloponnesians  who  have  received  the  most  certaia  accounts 
by  tradition  from  their  forefathers,  that  Pelops  first  acquired 
power  by  the  abundance  of  riches  with  which  he  came  from 
Asia  to  men  who  were  in  needy  circumstances ;  and  although 
a  new-comer,  yet  gave  his  name  to  the  country;*  and  that 
afterward  still  greater  power  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  his  descendants, 
as  Eurystheus  was  killed  in  Attica  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  Atreus 
was  his  mother's  brother,  and  Eurystheus,  when  going  on  the 
expedition,  intrusted  Mycenae  and  the  government  to  Atreus,  on 
the  ground  of  their  connection ;  (he  happened  to  be  flying  frcm 
his  fether  on  account  of  the  death  of  Chrysippus)  :  and  when 
Eurystheus  did  not  return  again,  they  say  i^t  at  the  wish  of 
the  Mycenaeans  themselves,  through  their  fear  of  the  Heraclida, 
and  also  because  he  appeared  to  be  powerful,  and  had  courted 
the  commons,  Atreus  received  the  kingdom  of  the  Mycenaeans 
and  all  that  Eurystheus  ruled  over ;  and  that  so  the  descend- 
ants of  Pelops  became  greater  than  those  of  Perseus.  And  I 
think  that  Agamemnon,  from  having  received  this  inheritance, 
and  from  being  strong  in  his  navy  also  at  the  same  time  to 
a  greater  extent  than  others,  assembled  and  made  the  expedi- 
tion not  so  much  by  favor  as  by  fear.  For  he  appears  to  havo 
both  come  himself  with  most  ships,  and  to  have  furnished  them 
for  the  Arcadians  besides  ;  as  Homer  has  also  shown,  if  he  is 
suflScient  authority  for  any  one,''  and  also,  in  [his  account  of) 
the  transmission  of  the  scepter,  he  has  mentioned  that  he  "  O'er 
numerous  islands  and  all  Argos  ruled."  Now,  as  he  lived  on  tho 
mainland,  he  would  not  have  been  master  of  islands,  except 
those  that  were  adjacent  (and  those  would  not  be  numerous),  if 
he  had  not  also  had  some  naval  force.  And  we  must  conjecture 
by  this  expedition,  what  was  the  character  of  those  before  it. 

10.  And  as  to  Mycenae  having  been  a  small  place,  or  if  any 
town  in  those  times  appear  now  to  be  inconsiderable,  this 
would  be  no  certain  proof  to  rest  upon,  for  disbelieving  that 
the  armament  was  as  large  as  the  poets  have  said,  and  as  report 
prevails.  For  if  the  city  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  laid  des- 
olate, and  tho  temples  and  foundations  of  the  public  build- 
ings were  left,  I  think  that  when  a  long  time  had  passed  by, 

*  Or  more  literally,  "  gave  occasion  to  the  naming  of  the  country  after 
liim." 

2  Literally,  "  suflficient  to  prove  it  to  any  one." 
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posterity  would  Lave  great  disbelief  of  their  power  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fame.  (And  yet  they,  occupy  two  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  take  the  lead  of  the  whole  of 
it,  and  of  their  allies  out  of  it  in  great  numbers.  Still,  as  the 
city  is  neither  built  closely,  nor  has  sumptuous  temples  and 
public  buildings,  but  is  built  in  villages,  after  the  old  fashion 
of  Greece,  it  would  have  an  inferior  aj^arance)  Whereas 
if  the  Athenians  were  to  suffer  the  same  fate,  I  think  their 
power  would  be  conjectured,  from  tho  appearance  of  the  city 
to  the  eye,  to  have  been  double  what  it  is.  It  is  not  there- 
fore right  to  be  incredulous,  nor  to  look  at  the  appearance  of 
cities  rather  than  their  j>ower;  but  to  think  that  that  expedi- 
tion was  greater  indeed  than  any  that  were  before  it,  but  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day ;  if  on  this  point  again  we 
must  believe  the  poetry  of  Homer,  which  it  is  natural  that  he, 
as  a  poet,  set  off  on  the  side  of  exaggeration ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, even  on  this  view  it  appears  inferior.  For  he  has  made 
it  to  consist  of  twelve  hundred  ships,  those  of  the  Boeotians 
carrying  120  men,  and  those  of  Philoctetes  60 ;  meaning  to 
show,  as  I  think,  the  largest  and  the  least ;  at  any  rate  he  has 
made  no  mention  of  the  size  of  any  others  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships.  And*  that  they  all  were  themselves  rowers  and 
fighting  men,  he  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the  ships  of  Philoc- 
tetes. For  he  has  represented  all  the  men  at  the  oar  as  bow- 
men. And  it  is  not  probable  that  many  supernumeraries  would 
sail  with  them,  except  the  kings  and  highest  officers ;  especially 
as  they  were  going  to  cross  the  open  sea  with  munitions  of 
war ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  their  vessels  decked,  but 
equipped,  after  the  old  fashion,  more  like  privateers.  Looking 
then  at  the  mean  of  the  largest  and  the  smallest  ships,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  gone  in  any  great  number,  considering  that 
they  were  sent  by  the  whole  of  Greece  in  common. 

11.  And  the  reason  was  not  so  much  scarcity  of  men  as 
want  of  money.  For  owing  to  diflSculty  of  subsistence,  they 
took  their  army  the  smaller,  and  such  only  as  they  hoped 
would  live  on  the  country  itself  while  carrying  on  the  war ; 
and  when  on  their  arrival  they  were  superior  in  battle  (and 
that  they  were  so  is  evident,  for  they  would  not  else  nave 
built  the  fortifications  for  their  camp),  they  appear  not  even 
then  to  have  employed  all  their  force,  but  to  have  turned  to 
the  cultivation  of  tne  Chersonese,  and  to  piracy,  for  want  of 
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food.  And  ia  this  w^j  'th6  Trojans,  owing  to  their  being 
scattered,  the  more  easily  held  out  *  by  open  force  those  ten 
years;  being  a  match  for  those  who  successively. were  left 
behind.  But.  if  they  had  gone  with  abundance  of  food,  atd  in 
a  body  had  continuously  carried  through  the  war,  without 
foraging  and  agriculture,  they  would  easily  have  conquered 
them  in  batde,  and  taken  the  place ;  since  even  though  not 
united,  but  only  with  the  part  that  was  succesavely  present, 
they  held  out  against  them.  Now  by  pressing  the  siege, 
[I  say],  they,  would  have  taken  Troy  both  in  less  time  and  with 
less  trouble ;  but  through  want  of  money  both  the  undertakings 
before  this'  were  weak,  and  this  itself  though  more  famous 
than  the  former,  is  shown  by  facts'  to  have  b^en  inferior  to  its 
fame,  and  to  the  present  report  of  it,  which  has  prevailed  by 
means  of  the  poets. 

12.  For  even  after  the  Trojan  war  Greece  was  still  moving 
about,  and  settling  itself;^  so  that  it  could  not  increase  its 
power  by  remaining  at  rest.  For  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  Troy,  having  taken  place  so  late,  caused  many  revolu- 
tions ;  and  factions,  generally  speaking,  arose  in  the  states ;  in 
consequence  of  which  men  were  expelled,  and  founded  cities. 
For  those  who  are  now  called  Boeotians,  being  driven  out  of 
Ame  by  the  Thessalians  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  settled  in  what  is  now  called  Boeotia,  but  was  before 
called  the  Cadmean  country.  (Though  there  was  a  division 
of  them  in  this  country  before,  some  of  whom  also  joined  the 
expedition  ag^nst  Troy.)  And  the  Dorians  in  the  eightieth 
year  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnese  with  the  HeracUdse. 
And  Greece  having  with  diflSculty,  after  a  long  time,  enjoyed 
settled  peace,  and  being  no  longer  subject  to  migrations,  began 
to  send  out  colonies ;  and  the  Athenians  colonized  Ionia,  and 
most  of  the  islands;  and  the  Peloponneuans,  the  greater  part 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  some  places  in  the  rest  of  Greece.*  But 
all  these  places  were  founded  after  the  Trojan  war. 

*  i.  «.,  keeping  the  field,  and  not  merely  fighting  from  their  walls. 

5  The  plural  pronoun  in  the  Greek  is  used  with  reference  to  rd  TpuiKo, 
the  common  term  to  signify  the  Trojan  war. 

3  Or,  "  inferior  in  the  facts." 

<  i.  e.,  it  was  not  yet  settled. — Arnold,  The  old  reading,  /leTUKL^ero, 
would  mean,  "  was  changing  its  place  of  abode." 

*  The  term  "  Greece"  is  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  afi 
countries  that  had  a  Greek  peculation. 
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13,  Now  when  Greece  was  becoming  more  powerful,  and 
acquiring  possession  of  money  still  more  than  before,  tyran- 
nies, generally  speaking,  were  established  in  the  cities,  from 
the  revenues  becoming  greater;  whereas  before  there  had 
been  hereditary  kingly  governments  with  definite  privileges ; 
and  Greece  began  to  fit  out  navies,  and  they  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  sea,  Now  the  Corinthians  are  said  first 
to  have  managed  naval  matters  most  nearly  to  the  present 
fashioB,  and  triremes  to  have  been  built  at  Corinth  first  in 
Greece.  And  Aminocles,  a  Corinthian  shipwright,  appears  to 
have  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians  also.  Now  it  is  about 
three  hundred  years  to  the  end  of  this  war  from  the  time  that 
Aminocles  went  to  the  Samians ;  and  the  most  ancient  sea- 
fight  with  which  we  are  acquainted  was  fought  between  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Corcyrseans.  And  from  that  too  it  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  to  the  same  period.  For 
the  Corinthians,  having  their  city  situated  on  the  isthmus,  had 
always  possessed  an  emporium ;  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  both 
those  within  the  Peloponnese  and  those  without,  had  inter- 
course with  each  other  by  land  more  than  by  sea,  through 
their  country :  and  they  were  very  rich,  as  is  shown  even  by 
the  old  poets;  for  they  gave  the  title  of  "  wealthy"  to  the  place. 
And  when  the  Greeks  began  to  make  more  voyages,  having  got 
their  ships  they  put  down  piracy ;  and  rendered  their  city  rich 
in  income  of  money,  as  they  aftbrded  an  emporium  both  ways. 
And  the  lonians  afterward  had  a  large  navy  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  thd  Persians,  and  Cambyses  his  son ; 
and  while  at  war  with  Cyrus,  commanded  the  sea  along  their 
coast  for  some  time.  Polycrates  also,  tyrant  of  Samos,  in  the 
time  of  Cambyses,  having  a  strong  fieet,  both  made  some  other 
of  the  islands  subject  to  him,  and  took  Rhenea  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Delian  Apollo.  And  the  Phocseans,  while  founding 
Massalia,  conquered  the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight. 

14.  These  were  the  strongest  of  their  navies.  But  even 
these,  though  many  generations  after  the  Trojan  war,  appear 
to  have  used  but  few  triremes,  and  to  have  been  still  fitted 
out  with  fifty-oared  vessels,  and  long  boats,  as  that  fleet  was. 
And  it  was.  but  a  short  time  before  the  Median  war,  and  the 
death  of  Darius,  who  was  king  of  the  Persians  after  Cambyses, 
that  triremes  were  possessed  m  any  number  by  the  tyrants  of 
Sicily  and  the  Corcyrseans.     For  these  were  the  last  navies 
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worth  mentioning  established  in  Greece  before  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes:  as  the  -<Eginetans  and  Athenians,  and  whoever 
else  had  any,  possessed  but  small  ones,  ofid  of  those  the  greater 
part  fifty-oared  vessels';  and  it  was  only  lately  that  Themis- 
tocles  persuaded  the  Athenians,  when  at  war  with  the  ^gine- 
tans,  and  when  the  barbarian  was  also  expected,  to  build  those 
very  ships  with  which  they  fought  him  by  sea ;  and  these  were 
not  yet  decked  throughout 

15.  Of  such  a  [deficient]  character  then  were  the  na¥ies  of 
the  Greeks,  both  the  ancient  ones  and  those  which  were  built 
afterward.  And  yet  those  who  paid  attention  to  them  obtained 
the  greatest  power,  both  by  income  of  money  and  dominion  over 
Others :  for  they  sailed  against  the  islands,  and  subdued  them ; 
especially  those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  country.  But 
as  for  war  by  land,  from  which  any  power  *  was  acquired,  there 
was  none.  Such  as  did  arise,  were  all  against  their  several 
neighbors ;  and  the  Greeks  did  not  ffo  out  in  any  foreign  ex- 
peditions far  from  their  country  for  me  subjugation  of  others. 
For  they  had  not  ranged  themselves  with  the  chief  states  as 
subjects ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, on  fair  and  equal  terms,  make  common  expeditions ;  but 
it  was  rather  neighboring  states  that  separately  waged  war 
upon  each  other.  But  it  was  for  the  war  carried  on  at  an 
early  period  between  the  Chalcidians  and  Eretrians,  that  the 
^st  of  Greece  also  was  most  generally  divided  in  alliance  with 
one  side  or  the  other. 

16.  Now  to  others  there  arose  in  other  ways  obstacles  to 
their  increase ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  lonians,  when  their 
bower  had  advanced  to  a  high  pitch,  Cyrus  and  the  Persian 
tdngdom,  having  subdued  Croesus  and  all  within  the  Halys  to 
the  sea,  marched  against  them,  and  reduced  to  bondage  their 
cities  on  the  mainland,  as  Darius  aftert^ard  did  even  the  islands, 
conquering  them  by  means  of  the  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians. 

17.  As  for  the  tyrants,  such  as  there  were  in  the  Grecian 
cities,  since  they  provided  only  for  what  concerned  themselves, 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  and  the  ag- 
grandizement of  their  own  family,  they  governed  their  cities 
with  caution,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could ;  and  nothing  me- 

^  From  the  position  of  the  koI  here,  it  seems  intended  only  to  make  the 
following  word  more  emphatic ;  as  it  is  oft;en  used,  before  verbs  especially ; 
an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  very  next  sentence^  6aot  xal  iyivovro. 
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morable  was  achieved  by  tEem ;  [indeed  nothing],  except  it 
might  be  against  their  own  several  border  states.  [I  speak  of 
those  in  old  Greece],  for  those  in  Sicily  advanced  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  power.  Thus  on  all  sides  Greece  for  a  long  time 
•was  kept  in  chedc ;  so  that  it  both  performed  nothing  illustrious 
in  common,  and  was  less  daring  as  regards  indi^  Mual  states. 
18.  But  after  the  tyrants  of  the  Amenians  and  those  in 
the  rest  of  Greece  (which  even  at  an  earlier  period*  was  for 
a  long  time  subject  to  tyrants),  the  most  and  last,  excepting 
those  in  Sicily,  had  been  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  (for 
Lacedaemon,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians,  who  now  in- 
habit  it,  though  torn  by  factions  for  the  longest  time  of  any 
country  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  yet  from  the  earliest 
period  enjoyed  good  laws,  and  was  always  free  from  tyrants ; 
for  it  is  about  four  hundred  years,  or  a  little  more,  to  the  end 
of  this  war,  that  the  Lacedsemonians  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  same  form  of  government ;  and  being  for  this  reason 
powerful,  they  settled  matters  in  the  other  states  also ;)  after,* 
I  say,  the  deposition  of  the  tyrants  in  the  rest  of  Greece, 
not  many  years  subsequently  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
fous:ht  between  the  Medes  and  Athenian«i.  And  in  the  tenth 
year  after  it,  the  barbarians  came  again  with  the  great  arma- 
ment against  Greece  to  enslave  it.  And  when  great  dan- 
ger was  impending,  the  Lacedsemonians  took  the  lead  of  the 
confederate  Greeks,  as  being  the  most  powerful ;  and  the 
Athenians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Medes,  determined  to  leave 
their  city,  and  having  broken  up  their  establishments,*  went 
on  board  their  ships,  and  became  a  naval  people.  And  having 
together  repulsed  the  barbarian,  no  long  time  after,  both  those 
Greeks  who  had  revolted  from  the  king,  and  those  who  had 
joined  in  the  war  [against  him],  were  divided  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians.  For  these  states  respectively 
appeared  the  most  powerful ;  4br  the  one  was  strong  by  land, 
and  the  other  by  sea.  And  for  a  short  time  the  confederacy 
held  together;  but  afterward  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, having  quarreled,  waged  war  against  each  other  with 
their  allies :  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  whoever  in  any 

^  «.  e.,  than  the  Athenians. 
3  A  common  force  of  de  after  a  long  parenthesis. 
8  Or,  "  having  removed  their  furniture,"  the  word  meaning  just  the  ro- 
venie  of  KaraaKtvui^ofiai.    Blpomfield  connects  it  with  i^  rue  va-^. 
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quarter  were  at  rariance,  now  betook  themselves  to  these. 
So  that,  from  the  Persian  war  all  the  time  to  this,  making 
peace  at  one  time,  and  at  another  war,  either  with  each  other 
or  with  their  own  revolting  allies,  they  prepared  themselves 
well  in  military  matters,  and  became  more  experienced  from 
going  through  their  training  in  scenes  of  danger/ 

19.  Now  the  Lacedsemonians  did  not  treat'  as  tributaries 
the  allies  whom  they  led,  but  only  took  care  that  they  should 
be  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
interest;  whereas  the  Athenians  had  in  course  of  time  takeh 
ships  from  the  states  [in  their  league],  except  the  Chians  and 
Lesbians,  and  had  commanded  all  to  pay  a  tribute  in  money. 
And  their  own'  separate  resources  for  this  war  were  greater 
than  when  before  they  had  been  in  their  frillest  bloom  with 
their  entire  alliance. 

20.  Such  then  I  found  to  be  the  early  state  of  things, 
though  it  is  diflScult  to  trust  every  proof  of  it  in  succession. 
For  men  receive  alike  without  examination  from  each  other 
the  reports  of  past  events,  even  though  they  may  have  hap- 
pened in  their  own  country.  For  instance,  the  mass  of  the 
Athenians  think  tb^t  Hipparchus  was  tyrant  when  he  was 
slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aiistogiton ;  and  do  not  know  that 

^  '^  Their  field  of  ozorciso  was  not  the  parade,  but  the  field  of  battle." 

'  The  full  force  of  the  Greek  could  not  I  think  be  expressed  here  (or 
in  the  next  chapter,  rCpawov  ovra  uiroOavetv)^  without  this  change  of  the 
participle  into  the  verb,  the  origmal  verb  of  the  sentence  following  in  a 
subordinate  clause.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  construction, 
and  Kiihner  might  have  added  more  numerous,  and  perhaps  more  appo- 
site examples  to  the  single  one  bj  which  he  illustrates  it,  viz.  Soph.  EL 
345,  k2,ov  ye  durep'y  ij  ^povelv  KaKu^y  y  ruv  ^IXcjv  ^povovaa  fi^  juvi^fiijv 
iX^iVf  i,  e.,  ^  ruv  ij^/^cjv  fi^  fivTJ/iTfv  ^;t;orffa  {ei)  <l)pov€iv.  His  rule  is  as 
follows:  "Although  the  Greeks  make  great  use  of  the  participle  to  ex- 
press the  accidental  aoc(»npanimentsef  an  action,  and  thus  distinguish  it 
from  that  action  itself  yet  this  is  sometimes  reversed ;  the  principle  ac- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  participle  as  a  mere  accompaniment,  while  the 
accompaniment  assumes  the  character  of  the  principal  verb  of  the  sen- 
tence.".  Gr.  Gr.  Jelf  106.  2.  In  Matthiae  there  is  not  any  notice  of  the 
construction  that  I  am  aware  dC  The  same  participle  Ix^vrecj  is  used  in' 
precisely  a  similar  manner,  chap.  144,  rdg  di  tto^eic  6ti  avTovoftovc  dt^- 
ao/ievj  ei  nal  airovo/iovg  kxovrec  ta7retffdfie(fa  :  **  if  we  treated  them  as 
independent  when  we  made  the  treaty :"  and  by  Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  8. 
22,  Kal  iruvrec  ^^  ol  tuv  jSapCupuv  upxovrec  fiiaov  Ixovreg  rd  avrut 
ijyovvTo :  **  occupied  the  center — when  they  led.  them  on." 
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Hjppias  held  the  government  as  being  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus^  and  Hipparchus  and  Tbeesalus  were  his  brothers. 
But  Harmodiua  and  Aristqgiton  having  suspected  that  on  that 
day,  and  at  the  very  moment,  some  infonnation  had  been  given 
to  Hippias  by  their  accomplices,  abstained  from  attacking  him, 
as  being  forewarned ;  but  as  they  wished  before  they  were 
seized  to  do  something  even  at  all  hazards,  having  fallen  in  with 
Hipparchus  near  the  Leocorium,  as  it  is  called,  while  arranging 
the  Panathenaic  procession,  they  slew  him.  And  there  are 
many  other  things  also,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  not  such 
as  are  thrown  into  oblivion  by  time,  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  too  have  not  correct  notions ;  as,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  do  not  vote  with  one  vote  each,  but  with  two ; 
and  that  they  have  a  Pitanensian  Lochus ;  which  never  yet  ex- 
isted. TVith  so  little  pains  is  the  investigation  of  truth  pursued 
by  most  men ;  and  they  rather  turn  to  views  already  formed. 

21.  If,  however,  from  the  proofe  which  have  been  men- 
tioned any  one  should  suppose  that  things  were,  on  the  whole, 
such  as  I  have  described  them;  instead  of  rather  believing 
what  either  poets  have  sung  of  them,  setting  them  off  in 
terms  of  exaggeration,  or  historians  have  composed,  in  lan- 
guage more  attractive  *  to  the  ear  than  truthful,  their  subjects 
admitting  of  no  proof,  and  most  of  them,  through  length  of 
time,*  having  come  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous — ^and  if  he 
should  consider  that,  allowing  for  their  antiquity,  they  have 
been  sufficiently  ascertained  S*om  the  most  certain  data ;  he 
would  not  be  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  And  though  men  al- 
ways think  the  war  of  their  own  times  to  be  the  greatest 
while  they  are  engaged  in  it,  but  when  they  have  ceased  from 
it,  regard  earlier  events  with  more  admiration ;  yet,  to  such  as 
look  at  it  from  the  facts  themselves,  this  war  will  evidently 
appear  to  be  greater  than  those. 

22.  And  as  for  what  they  severally  advanced  in  speaking, 
either  when  about  to  go  to  war,  or  when  already  in  it,  it  was 
hard  to  remember  the  exact  words  of  what  was  said ;  both  for 
myself  with  regard  to  what  I  heard  in  person,  and  for  those 
who  reported  it  to  me  from  any  other  quarters :  but  as  I  thought 
that  they  would  severally  have  spoken  most  to  the  purpose  on 

*  Literally,  "for  listening  to;"  in  reference  to  the  public  recitation 
which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  works  of 
literature. 

*  Literally,  "  having  won  their  way  to  the  fabulous." 
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the  subjects  from  time  to  time  before  them,  wbile  I  adhered  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what  was  really  said, 
BO  have  I  recorded  it.  But  with  regard  to  the  fojcU  or  what 
was  done  in  the  war,  I  did  not  presume  to  state  them  on  hear- 
say from  any  chance  informant,  nor  as  I  thought  probable 
myself;  but  those  at  which  I  was  personally  present,  and, 
when  informed  by  others,  only  aftet  investi^ting  them  ac- 
curately in  every  particular,  as  far  as  was  possible.  And  it 
was  with  labor  that  they  were  ascertained ;  because  those  who 
were  present  in  the  several  aflfairs  did  not  give  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  same  things,  but  as  each  was  well  inclined  to 
either  party,  or  remembered  [the  circumstances.]  Now,  for 
hearing  it  recited,  perhaps  the  unfabulous  character  of  my 
work  will  appear  less  agreeable :  but  as  many  as  shall  wish  to 
see  the  truth  of  what  both  huB  happened,  and  will  hereafter 
happen  again,  according  to  human  nature — the  same  or  pretty 
nearly  so — ^for  such  to  think  it  useful  will  be  sufficient.  And 
it  is  comp6sed  as  a  possession  forever,  rather  than  as  a  prize- 
task  to  listen  to  at  the  present  moment. 

23.  Now,  of  former  achievements,  the  greatest  that  was  per- 
formed was  the  Median ;  and  yet  that  had  its  decision  quickly, 
in  two  battles  by  sea  and  two  by  land.  But  of  this  war  both 
the  duration  was  very  long,  and  sufferings  befell  Greece  in  the 
course  of  it,  such  of  it  as  were  never  matched  in  the  same  time. 
For  neither  were  so  many  cities  ever  taken  and  laid  desolate, 
some  by  barbarians,  and  some  by  the  parties  themselves  op- 
posed in  the  war ;  (some,  too,  changed  their  inhabitants  when 
taken ;)  nor  was  there  so  much  banishing  of  men  and  blood- 
shed, partly  in  the  war  itself,  and  partly  through  sedition. 
And  things  which  were  before  spoken  of  from  hearsay,  but 
scantily  confirmed  by  fact,  were  rendered  not  incredible ;  both 
about  earthquakes,  which  at  once  extended  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  and  most  violent  at  the  same  time,  and 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  which  happened  more  frequently  than  was 
on  record 'of  former  times ;  and  great  droughts  in  some  parts, 
and  from  them  famines  also  ;  and  what  hurt  them  most,  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  part — the  plague.  For  all  these 
things  fell  upon  them  at  once  along  with  this  war :  which  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  began  by  breaking  the  thirty 
years'  truce  after  the  taking  of  Euboea.  As  for  the  reason  why 
they  broke  it,  I  have  first  narrated  their  grounds  of  complaint 
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and  their  differences,  that  no  one  might  ever  have  to  inquire 
from  what  origin  so  great  a  war  broke  out  among  the  Greeks. 
For  the  truest  reason,  though  least  brought  forward  in  words, 
I  consider  to  have  been,  that  the  Athenians,  by  becoming 
great,  and  causing  alarm  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  compelled 
them  to  proceed  to  hostilities.  But  the  following  were  the 
grounds  of  complaints  openly  alleged  on  either  side,  from  which 
they  broke  the  truce,  and  set  to  the  war. 

24.  Epidamnus  is  a  city  situated  on  the  right  hand  as  yon 
sail  into  the  Ionian  Gulf;  bordering  upon  it  are  the  Taulantii, 
a  barbarian  people  of  Illyria.     It  was  planted  by  the  Cor- 
cyrseans,  but  the  leader  of  the  colony  was  one  Phallus,  the 
son  of  Heratoclidas,  a  Corinthian  of  tne  lineage  of  Hercules, 
who,*  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  was  invited  for  this 
object  from  the  mother  city.     There  were  also  some  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Doric  nation,  who  joined  in 
the  colony.    In  process  of  time,  the  city  of  Epidanmus  became 
great  and  populous ;  but  having  for  many  years  together,  as  is 
reported,  been  torn  by  factions  arising  from  a  war  made  upon 
them  by  the  neighboring  barbarians,  they  were  brought  low, 
and  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  power.     But  the 
last  thing  which  had  taken  place  before  this  war  was,  that  the 
conmions  had  driven  out  the  nobles,  who,  having  retired,  were 
plundering  those  in  the  city  both  by  land  and  sea,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  barbarians.    The  Epidamnians  that  were  in  the 
town,  being  hard  pressed,  sent  embassadors  to  Corcyra,  as 
being  their  mother-city,  praying  the  Corcyrseans  not  to  stand 
by  and  see  them  perish,  but  to  reconcile  their  exiles  to  them, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarian  war.     And  this  they  en- 
treated m  the  character  of  suppliants,  sitting  down  in  the 
temple  of  Juno.    But  the  Corcjrseans,  not  admitting  their 
supplication,  sent  them  away  again  without  effect     25.    So 
the  Epidamnians,  finding  that  there  was  no  relief  for  them 
from  the  Corcyrseans,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  settle  ihe  present 
affair;  and  sending  to  Delphi,  inquired  of  the  god  whether 
they  should  deliver  up  their  city  to  the  Corinthians,  as  their 
founders,  and  try  to  obtain  some  aid  from  them.     He  answered, 
that  they  should  deliver  it  to  them,  and  make   them  their 
leaders.     So  the  Epidamnians  went  to  Corinth,  and  according 

1  The  oonjuQction  d^  in  this  and  similar  passages  merely  serves  to  call 
for  the  reader's  attention.  '*  In  compliance,  you  miat  knoWj  with  the 
ancient  custom."-— *^r7M>2d 
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to  the  advice  of  the  orade,  gave  up  their  city,  declariog  how 
the  first  founder  of  it  was  a  Corinthian,  and  what  answer  the 
oracle  had  given  them ;  and  entreated  that  they  would  not 
sta;nd  by  and  see  them  destroyed,  but  help  them.  And  the 
Corinthians  undertook  their  defense,  both  on  the  ground  of 
equity  (as  thinking  the  colony  no  less  their  own  than  tho 
Corcyrseans'),  and  also  for  hatred  of  the  Corcyraeans ;  because, 
although  they  were  their  colony,  they  slighted  them.  For  they 
neither  gave  *  to  them  the  customary  privileges  in  their  general 
religious  assemblies,  nor  to  any  individual  Corinthian,"  when 
performing  the  initiatory  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  their  othjBr  colo- 
nies did ;  but  despised  them,  as  they  were  both  equal  in  wealth 
to  the  very  richest  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time,  and  more  power- 
ful in  resources  for  war,  and  sometimes  prided  themselves  on 
being  even  very  far  superior  in  their  Jleet;  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  Phoeacians,  who  were  famous  in  naval  matters, 
having  before  lived  in  Corcyra.  And  on  this  account  too  they 
prepared  their  navy  with  the  greater  spirit,  and  were  not  de- 
ficient in  power;  for  they  had  120  triremes  when  they  began 
the  war.  26.  The  Corinthians  therefore,  having  complaints 
against  them  for  all  these  things,  gladly  proceeded  to  send  tho 
aid  to  Epidamnus,  not  only  teffing  whosoever  would  to  go  and 
dwell  there,  but  also  sending  a  garrison  of  Ambraciots,  Leu- 
cadians,  and  their  own  citizens ;  which  succors  marched  by 
land  to  Apollonia,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  for  fear  of  the 

'  The  verbs  in  this  and  the  two  following  sentences  are  in  the  original 
participles,  depending  on  irapTf/LtiXovVf  to  be  understood  from  the  preced- 
ing sentence.     Literally,  "  for  they  did  so  by  neither  giving,"  etc 

*  I  have  followed  the  interpretation  which  Gollor  and  Arnold  give  to 
this  disputed  passage,  viz.,  that  the  words  KopivOiu  dvdpi  depend  upon 
6l66vte^  ;  and  that  the  singular  number  is  introduced  with  reference  to 
any  single  Corinthian  who  might  be  present  at  a  sacrifice  in  Corcyra,  and 
ought  therefore^  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  G-reek  colonies,  to  be 
selected  for  the  honorable  office  of  performing  the  introductory  cere- 
monies; in  contradistinction  to  the  marks  of  respect  that  should  have 
been  shown  to  the  citizens  of  the  mother-country  in  a  more  general  man- 
ner, when  the  colonists  met  them  at  any  of  their  public  festivals.  Bloom- 
field  makes  the  dative  depend  upon  irpoKarapxoftevoi,  and  explains  it  as 
signifying  "in  the  person  of"  or  "by  the  agency  ofj"  but  does  not  give 
any  instance  of  its  being  so  used  elsewhere.  His  objection  to  Groller's  in- 
terpretation, as  dropping  the  force  of  the  Trpo,  has  no  weight,  as  is  proved 
by  Arnold's  quotation  from  Diodorus,  TrpoKarapxeadai  iroXefiov^  and 
G-oIler's  reference  to  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  more  common  form  Kardp* 
XFodai ;  which  might  have  led  Thucydides  to  prefix  the  npo  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.     For  a  later  opinion  on  this  passage,  see  note  p.  540. 
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Corcyraeans,  lest  Ihey  should  be  hindered  by  them  in  their  pass- 
age by  sea.  The  Corcyrseans,  on  finding  that  the  settlers* 
2md  the  garrisons  were  come  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  the  colony 
was  delivered  up  to  the  Corinthians,  were  \ery  angry ;  and 
sailing  immediately  thither  with  twenty-five  ships,  and  after- 
ward with  another  fleet,  commanded  them,  by  way  of  insult, 
both  to  recall  those  whom  they  had  banished  (for  the  exiles 
of  the  Epidanmians  had  come  to  Corcyra,  pointing  out  the 
•sepulchers  of  their  ancestors  and  their  kindred  to  them,  on 
the  plea  of  which  they  begged  that  they  would  restore  them), 
and  to  dismiss  the  garrison  sent  thither  by  the'  Corinthians 
and  the  settlers.  But  the  Epidamnians  gave  no  ear  to  them^ 
Whereupon  the  Corcjrraeans  went  against  them  with  forty 
ships,  together  with  the  banished  men,  with  a  view  to  restore 
them ;  taking  with  them  the  Illyrians  also.  And  sitting  down 
before  the  city,  they  made  proclamation,  that  such  of  the  Epi- 
damnians as  would,  and  all  strangers,  might  depart  safely; 
otherwise  they  would  treat  them  as  enemies.  But  when  they 
did  not  obey  them,  the  Corcja'aeans  proceeded  (the  place 
being  an  isthmus)  to  besiege  the  city. 

27.  Now  the  Corinthians,  when  news  was  brought  from 
Epidamnus  of  its  being  besieged,  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare an  army;  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  a  colony  to 
Epidamnus,  and  that  any  one  who  would  might  go  on  a  fair 
and  equal  footing ;  and  that  if  any  one  should  not  be  willing 
to  join  the  expedition  immediately,  but  still  wished  to  have 
a  share  in  the  colony,  he  might  stay  behind  on  depositing 
fifty  Corinthian  drachmas.  And  there  were  many  both  that 
went,  and  that  paid  down  the  money.  Moreover,  they  be^ed 
the  Megareans  to  convoy  them  with  some  ships,  in  case  they 
might  be  stopped  in  their  passage  by.  the  Corcyrseans ;  and 
they  prepared  to  sail  with  them  with  eight,  and  the  citizens 
of  PaJe,  in  Cephalonia,  with  four.  They  also  begged  the 
Epidaurians,  who  iumished  five,  the  citizens  of  Hermione 
one,  the  Trsezenians  two,  the-  Leucadians  ten,  and  the  Am- 
braciots  eight  The  Thebans  and  Phliasians  they  asked  for 
naoney;  and  the  Eleans  both  for  money  and  empty  ships: 
while  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  there  were  getting  ready 
thirty  ships,  and  three  thousand  heavy  armed. 

'  Properly,  "  tho  inhabitants,"  i,  e.,  those  who  w«re  sent  to  inhabit 
the  town. 
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28.  Now  when  the  Corcyraeans  heard  of  this  preparation, ' 
they  went  to  Corinth  in  company  with  some  Lacedsemonian 
and  Sicyonian  embassadors,  whom  they  took  with  them,  and 
required  the  Corinthians  to  recall  the  garrison  and  settlers 
that  were  in  Epidamnus,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
place.  But  if  they  laid  any  clmm  to  it,  they  were  willing  to 
submit  to  trial  *  in  the  Peloponnesus  before  such  cities  as  they 
should  both  agree  on;  and  to  whichever  of  the  two  parties 
it  should  be  decided  that  the  colony  belonged,  they  should 
retain  it  They  were  willing  also  to  refer  their  cause  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  But  they  told  theoi  not  to  proceed  to  war ; 
else  they  would  themselves  also,  they  said,  be  forced  by  their 
violence  to  make  very  different  friends  from  those  they  already 
had,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  assistance.  The  Corinthians  an- 
swered them,  that  if  they  would  withdraw  their  fleet  and  the 
barbarians  from  before  Epidamnus,  they  would  consult  on  the 
matter ;  but  till  that  was  done,  it  was  not  right  that  the  Epidam- 
nians  should  be  besieged,  while  they  were  appealing  to  justice. 
The  Corcyraeans  replied,  that  if  the  Corinthians  too  would  with- 
draw the  men  they  had  in  Epidamnus,  they  would  do  so ;  or 
they  were  also  content  to  let  the  men  on  both  sides  stay  where 
they  were,  and  to  make  a  treaty  till  the  cause  should  be  decided. 

29.  The  Corinthians  did  not  listen  to  any  of  these  pro- 
posals; but  when  their  ships  were  manned,  and  their  con- 
federates had  come,  having  first  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war 
upon  the  CorcyrsBans,  they  weighed  anchor  with  seventy-five 
ships  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  set  sail  for  Epidam- 
nus to  wage  war  against  the  Corc3rraeans.  Their  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Aristeus  the  son  of  Pellichas,  Callicrates  tho 
son  of  Callias,  and  Timanor  the  son  of  Timanthes;  the 
land  forces  by  Archetimus,  the  son  of  Eurytimus,  and  Isar- 
chidas  the  son  of  Isarohus.  After  they  were  come  to  Actium 
in  the  territory  of  Anaotorium,  where  is  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  (rulf  of  Ambracia,  the  Corcyrseans  sent 
forward  a  herald  to  them  to  forbid  their  sailing  against  them  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  were  manning  their  ships ;  having  f>oth 

1  "  To  submit  the  quarrel  ta  ft  feir  discussion  ;'*  "  to  offer  satisfaction  bj 
negotiation."  "  In  their  disputes  with  one  another  the  several  Greek^tates 
acknowledged  one  common  public  law,  like  our  law  of  nations,  to  j^bich 
they  held  themselves  amenable ;  and  before  they  appealed  to  arms,  it  was 
considered  due  to  thwr  common  blood  and  common  religion,  to  try  to  settle 
their  differences  by  a  reference  to  the  principles  of  this  law.'*— ClnioM.  . 
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uadergirded  the  old  ones,  so  as  to  make  them  sea-worthy,  and 
equipped  the  rest.  When  the  herald  brought  back  from  the 
Corinthians  no  peaceable  answer,  and  their  ships  were  manned, 
to  the  number  of  eighty  sail  (for  forty  were  besieging  Epidam- 
nus),  they  put  out  against  them,  and  formed  their  line,  and  en- 
gaged them  :  and  the  Corc3n:wan8  won  a  decided  victory,  and 
des^yed  fifteen  ships  of  the  Goiinthians.  It  happened  likewise 
the  same  day,  that  those  too  who  were  besieging  Epidamnus 
reduced  it  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should  sell  the 
strangers,  and  keep  the  Corinthians  in  bonds,  till  something  else 
should  be  determined. 

30.  After  the  battle,  the  Corcyraeans  having  set  up  a  trophy 
on  Leucimna,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  slew  the  other  pris- 
oners they  had  taken,  but  kept  the  Corinthians  in  bonds* 
Subsjquenlly,  when  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  after 
being  vanquished  at  sea,  were  gone  home,  the  Corcyrseans  were 
masters  of  the  whole  sea  in  those  parts,  and  sailed  to  Leucas,  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and  wasted  part  of  the  territory ;  and  burned 
Cyllene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans,  because  they  had  furnished 
both  money  and  shipping  to  the  Corinthians.  And  most  of  the 
time  after  the  battle  they  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  continued 
sailing  against  and  ravaging  the  allies  of  the  Corinthians ;  until,^ 
on  the  return  of  summer,  the  Corinthians  sent  ships  and  an 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  their  allies,  and  formed 
an  encampment  oh  Actium,  and  about  Chimerium  in  Thesprotia, 
for  the  protection  of  Leucas  and  such  other  states  as  were  friendly 
to  them.  The  Corcyraeans  also  formed  an  encampment  in  op- 
position to  them,  on  Leucimna,  both  for  their  ships  and  land- 
forces.  And  neither  party  sailed  against  the  other ;  but  remain- 
ing in  opposite  stations  this  summer,  at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  then  each  retired  homeward. 

81.  Now  the  whole  of  the  year  after  the  sea-fight,  and  the 
succeeding  one,  the  Corinthians,  being  indignant  about  the 
war  with  the  Corcjrraeans,  were  building  ships,  and  preparing 
with  all  .their  might  a  naval  armament,  drawing  together 
rowejs  both  from  the  Peloponnese  itself  and  the  rest  of  Greece, 
by  the  inducement  of  the  pay  they  ,gave.     And  the  Corcy- 

>  Thp  reading  retained  by  Bekker,  GroUer,  and  others,  irtpiovrt  tw 
O'pei^  is  .supposed  to  signifj,  "during  tlie  remainder  of  the  summer." 
For  thiB  arguments  in  favor  of  each  r^ing,  see  the' notes  of  GoUer,  Ar- 
Lold,  4ind  Bloomfield. 
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rseans,  on  hearing  of  their  preparations,  were  alarmed;  and  be- 
ing in  alliance  with  none  of  the  Greeks,  and  not  having  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  league  either  of  the  Athenians  or  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, they  determined  to  go  to  the  Athenians,  and  make 
alliance  with  them,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  assistance  from 
them.  And  the  Corinthians,  on  hearing  this,  went  themselves 
also  to  Athens  on  an  embassy,  to  prevent  the  addition  of  the 
Athenian  navy  to  that  of  the  Corcyraeans  being  an  impediment 
to  their  concluding  the  war  as  they  wished.  And  an  assembly 
having  been  convened,  they  came  to  controversy ;  and  the  Cor- 
cyraeans spoke  as  follows: — 

82.  "It  is  but  just,  Athenians,  that  those  who  without  any 
previous  obligation,  either  of  great  benefit  or  alliance,  come 
to  their  neighbors,  as  we  now  do,  to  beg  their  assistance, 
should  convince  them  in  the  first  place,*  if  possible,  that  they 
ask  what  is  even  expedient ;  bjit  if  not  that,  at  any  rate  what 
is  not  injurious ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  will  also 
retain  a  lasting  sense  of  the  &vor :  and  if  they  establish  none 
of  these  points  clearly,  they  should  not  be  angry  if  they  do 
not  succeed.  But  the  Corcyraeans  have  sent  us  with  a  con- 
viction that,  together  with  their  request  for  alliance,  they 
will  show  that  these  points  may  be  relied  on  by  you.  Now 
the  same  policy  has  happened^  to  prove  inconsistent  in  your 
eyes,  with  regard  to  our  request,  and  inexpedient,  with  regard 
to  our  own  interest  at  the  present  time.  For  having  never 
yet  in  time  past  voluntarily  become  the  allies  of  any  party, 
we  are  now  come  to  beg  this  of  others ;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have,  owing  to  it,  been  left  destitute  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent war  with  the  Corinthians ;  and  what  before  seemed  our 
prudence,  viz.  not  to  join  in  the  peril  of  our  neighbor's  views 
by  being  in  alliance  with  others,  has  turned  out  now  to  be 
evident  folly  and  weakness.  In  the  late  sea-fight,  indeed,  by 
ourselves  and  single-handed  we  repulsed  the  Corinthians. 
But  since  they  have  set  out  against  us  with  a  larger  force  fix>m 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  way  of  rendering  the  phrase 
ud^^iara  fiev,  when  used,  as  it  so  often  is,  to  draw  attention  to  what  ap- 
pears the  best  thing  of  dll,  with  ei  di  fiij  following  for  the  second  best, 
and  answering  to  ei  dvvarov^  sometimes  expressed,  but  much  more  gen- 
erally implied,  in  the  former  part  of  the  alternative.  Latin  writers  trans- 
late them  by  "  maxima  qnidem"  and  "  sin  minus." 

s  The  participle  ov  is  understood  here,  just  as  6vtuv  is,  L 120.  %  Se» 
Jelf  Gr.  Gr.  694,  obs.  1. 
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the  Peloponnese  and  the  restof.Greece,  and  we  see  ourselves  un- 
able to  escape  by  our  own  power  alone ;  and  at  the  same  time 
our  peril  is  great,  if  we  are  subjugated  by  them ;  we  must  beg 
assistance  both  fix)m  you  and  every  one  else :  and  it  is  pardon- 
able, if  we  venture  on  a  course  contrary  to  our  former  non-inter- 
ference, [which  was  practiced]  not  from  any  evil  intention,  but 
rather  from  an  error  of  judgment 

33.  "Now  if  .you  are  persuaded  by  us,  the  occurrence  of  our 
request  will  be  honorable  to  you  in  many  respects ;  first,  be- 
cause you  will  be  granting  the  assistance  to  men  who  are  in- 
jured, and  not  injuring  others :  in  the  next  place,  by  receiving 
men  who  have  their  highest  interests  at  stake,  you  would  bestow 
the  obligation  with  testimony  [to  the  fact]*  that  would,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  always  remembered ;  and  [lastly],  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  navy  the  largest  except  yours.  And  consider  what 
good  fortune  is  more  rare,  or  what  more  annoying  to  the  enemy, 
than  if  that  power,  the  addition  of  which  to  yours  you  would 
have  valued  above  much  money  and  favor,  come  of  its  own 
accord,  offering-  itself  without  dangers  and  expense ;  and  more- 
over affording,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  a  character  for 
goodness,  and  to  those  whom  you  will  assist,  obligation ;  and 
to  yourselves,  strength ;  all  of  which  advantages  together  have 
£dlen  to  the  lot  of  few  indeed  in  the  whole  course  of  time : 
and  few  are  there  who,  when  begging  alliance,  go  conferring 
safety  and  honor  on  the  men  whose  aid  they  invoke,  no  less 
than  to  receive  them.  And  as  for  the  war  in  which  we  should 
be  useful,  if  any  of  you  do  not  think  that  it  will  arise,  he  is 
deceived  in  his  opinion ;  and  does  not  observe  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, through  their  fear  of  you,  are  longing  for  war ; 
and  that  the  Corinthians  have  power  with  them,  and  are  hos- 
tile to  you,  and  are  now  first  subduing  t*^  with  a  view  to  at- 
tacking: yoUy  that  we  may  not  stand  with  each  other  in  com- 
mon hostility  to  them ;  and  that  they  may  not  fail  to  gain  one 
of  two  advantages,  either  to  injure  us,  or  to  strengthen  them- 
selves. But  it  is  our  business,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  before- 
hand with  them,  by  our  offering  and  t/our  accepting  the  alli- 

1  <  e^  ."  The  &ct  of  their  having  been  preserved  from  such  imminent 
peril  will  be  the  most  enduring  record  of  the  obli^tion  under  which  you 
have  thereby  laid  them/'  Goller  explains  KaradelaBe  as  being  "  a  meta- 
^lor  taken  from  laying  up  money  in  a  bank,  that  it  tnay  be  drawn  out 
afterward  with  interest" 
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ancc ;  and  to  plot  against  them  first,  rather  than  to  meet  their 
plots  against  us. 

84.  "But  should  they  say  that  it  is  not  just  for  you  to  receive 
their  colonists,  let  them  learn  that  every  colony,  if  well  treated, 
honors  its  mother-country;  but  if  wronged,  is  estranged 
from  it ;  for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  i3aves,  but  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  with  those  who  are  left  at  home.  And  that 
they  wronged  us,  is  evident ;  for  when  challenged*  to  a  judicial 
decision  respecting  Epidamnus,  they  chose  to  prosecute  tho 
charges  by  war  rather  than  by  equity.  And  let  what  they 
are  doing  to  us,  their  kinsmen,  be  a  warning  to  you,  that  you 
may  both  avoid  being  seduced  by  them,  through  any  &lse 
pretense ;  and  may  refuse  to  assist  them,  if  they  ask  you  in  a 
straightforward  manner :  for  he  who  incurs  the  fewest  regrets 
from  gratifying  his  enemies  would  continue  in  tho  greatest 
safety, 

;  35.  "But  neither  will  you  break  Hiq  treaty  with  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  by  receiving  us,  who  are  allies  of  neither  party. 
For  it  is  mentioned  in  it  that  whichever  of  the  Grecian  states 
is  in  alliance  with  no  other,  it  has  permission  to  go  to  which- 
ever side  it  may  please.  And  it  is  hard  if  these  shall  bo 
allowed  to  man  their  ships  both  from  the  confederates,  and 
moi^ver  from  the  rest  of  Greece  also,  and  especially  from 
your  subjects,  while  they  will  exclude  ua  both  from  our  pro- 
posed alliance,  and  from  assistance  from  any  other  quarter; 
and  then  consider  it  an  injustice  if  you  are  persuaded  to 
what  wo  request.  But  much  greater  &ult  shall  we  find  with 
you,  if  we  do  not  persuade  you.  For  us  who  are  in  peril, 
and  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling,  you  will  reject ;  while 
these  men  who  are  thus  actuated,  and  have  made  the  attack, 
you  will  be  so  fer  from  restraining  that  you  will  even  overlook 
their  gaining  additional  power  from  your  dominions;  which 
you  should  not  do ;  but  should  either  stop  their  mercenaries 
drawn  from  your  country,  or  send  succor  to  us  also,  in  what- 
ever way  you  may  be  peasuaded ;  but  it  were  best  of  all  to 
receive  us  openly,  and  assist  us.  And  many,  as  we  hinted  at 
the  beginning,  are  the  advantages  we  hold  forth  to  you ;  but 
the  greatest  of  them  is,  that  we  both  have  the  same  enemies' 

.   I  See  note  on  L  21,  2. 

3  QbUer  observes  that  we  should  have  expected  eialv  here,  rather  than 
i'fjav ;  but  the  construction  is  confused,  and  the  imperfect  ^(tov  is  to  b& 
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(whicli  is  the  surest  bond),  and  tbose  not  weak,  but  able  to  harm 
such  as  have  stood  aloof  ^om  them..  And  as  it  is  a  naval,  and 
not  a  land  alliance  that  is  offered  to  you,  the  loss  of  it  is  not  the 
same  ;  but  it  were  best,  if  possible,'  to  allow  no  one  else  to  pos- 
sess ships ;  but  if  not,  whoever  is  strongest  in  them,  to  have  him 
for  your  friend. 

36.  "And  whoever  thinks  that  these  things  which  we  have 
urged  are  indeed  expedient,  but  is  afraid  that  through  being 
persuaded  by  them  he  would  break  the  treaty ;  let  him  know 
that  his  fear,  being  attended  by  strength,  will  cause  greater 
alarm  to  his  enemies ;  but  that  his  confidence  in  not  having 
received  us,  being  powerless,  will  be  less  formidable  to  his  foes 
who  are  strong ;  and  also,  that  it  is  not  about  Corcyra  more 
than  about  Athens  too  that  he  is  deliberating;  and  that 
he  is  not  providing  the  best  for  her,  when  for  the  war  that  is 
coming,  and  all  but  here,  he  hesitates,  from  present  consider- 
ations, to  receive  a  country  which  is  made  either  a  friend  or  a 
foe,  with  the  greatest  opportunities  [for  good  or  evil].  For 
it  lies  well  for  the  voyage  along  shore  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
80  as  both  to  prevent  a  navy  from  coming  thelice  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  to  help  on  its  way  a  fleet  from  these  parts  to 
those ;  and  in  other  respects  it  is  most  advantageous.  But  the 
shortest  summary,''  both  for  general  and  particular  statements, 
fit)m  which  you  may  learn  not  to  give  us  up,  is  the  following : 
There  being'  but  three  navies  worth  mentioning  among  the 
Greeks,  yours,  ours,  and  that  of  the  Corinthians,  if  you  allow 

-»  -  -  - 

referred  to  vneiTrofievt  rather  than  to  dirodeUvvfiev.  "  "We  say,  what  wo 
said  before,  namely,  that  we  had  both  the  same  enemies." — AmM, 

^  Arnold  says  that  "  the  infinitive  moods  kdv  and  kx^iv  depend  upon  a 
verb  understood,  which  is  to  be  borrowed  from  the  preceding  clause :  for 
o^#c  dfioLa  is  the  same  thing  in  ^ense  q&ovk  S/ioioc  §vfi<f>€p€i ;  from  whence 
the  verb  ^n^Epet  is  to  be  tacitly  repeated  with  what  follows."  That 
some  snch  impersonal  verb  is  understood  is  very  probable ;  but  is  not 
oi)K  dfiola  rather  equivalent  to  oix  dfioiug  d^vfupopov  iari  ?  "  Not  merely 
the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  land  aUiance,  but  much  greater." 
OompiEure  two  expressions  in  I.  143.  3,  4,  Kal  uX2.a  ovk.  dnd  rov  laov 
Ijzyakd  ix^iv — xal  ovKeri  Ik  tov  ojnolov  iarat  Ue^.onowijaov  fiipog  ti 
TjufjO^vat  Kol  TT^v  *kTTLK^iv  uTvaaav '  K,  r.  ?i, 

•  This  is  Poppo's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  express  its  full  meaning  more  literally.  He  considers  rolr 
^vfiTzam  and  iKoarov  as  neuters. 

'  I  have  followed  the  explanation  of  those  who  suppose  the  conjunc- 
.tion  6i  to  he  placed  in  the  apodosis  of  tho  sentence.  Groller  and  Poppo 
supply  Ijre  from  the  preceding  fidOotre^ 
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two  of  these  to  come  together^  and  the  Corinthians- bring  us 
under  their  power  first,  you  will  have  to  fight  at  sea  with  both 
Corcyr^anL  and  Peloponnesians ;  but  if  you  receive  us  you  will 
be  able  to  cont^id  against  them  with  the  greater  number  of 
ships  on  your  side." '  Thus  spoke  the  Corcjrrseans ;  and  the  Co- 
rinthians after  them  as  follows, 

37.  "Since  these  Corcyraeans  have  made  their  harangue,  not 
only  about  receiving  them,  but  also  to  show  that  we  are  acting 
imjustly,  and  they  are  un£urly  a.ttacked;  it  is  necessary  that 
we  too  should  first  toucb  on  both  these  points,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  rest  of  our  speech  ;  that  you  may  know  more  certainly 
beforehand  the  ground  of  our  request,  and  may  with  good 
reason  reject  their  petition.  Now  they  say  that  it  was  from 
regard  to  pt^udence  that  hitherto  they  accepted  the  alliance  of 
no  party:  whereas  they  adopted  this  practice  for  villainy,  and 
not  for  virtue ;  but  from  wishing  to  have  no  ally  or  witness 
in  their  unjust  deeds,  nor  to  be  put  to  the  blush  by  calling 
him  to  their  aid.  And  their  city  also,  lying  in  a  self-suflBlcient 
position,  makes  them  judgeS  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  on  any 
one,  rather  that!  that  there  should  be  judges  appointed  by 
agreement ;  because,  while  they  very  seldom  sail  from  home 
to  their  neighbors,  they  very  frequently  receive  others,  who  of 
necessity  toucb  there.  And  herein  consists  the  specious  shun- 
ning of  confederacies,  which  they  have  put  forward  ;  not  that 
they  may  avoid  committing  injustice  with  others,  but  that 
they  may  commit  them  by  themselves ;  and  that  wherever  they 
have  the  power,  they  may  act  with  violence ;  and  where  they 
escape  observation,  they  may  take  unfair  advantage ;  and  if 
in  any  case  they  have  seized  on  something,  they  may  not  be  put 
to  the  blush.  And  yet,  if  they  were,  as  they  say,  honest  men, 
the  more  impregnable  they  were  to  their  neighbors,  the  more 
manifestly  might  they  have  shown  their  virtue,  by  giving  and 
taking  what  was  just. 

38.  "But  neither  to  others  nor  to  us  are  they  of  such  a  char- 
acter ;  but  although  our  colonists,  they  have  b11  along  revolted 
from  us,  and  are  now  making  war  upon  us ;  saying  that  they 
were  not  sent  put  to  be  ill-treated.  But  we  say  that  neither 
did  we  settle  them  there  to  be  insulted  by  them,  but  to  be 

'  GroUer  reads  Ti/ierepaic,  making  it  depend  upon  Trleloni^  like  iroTCkij 
in  the  phrase  tto^Aw  ttAp /orff,  "  with  more  ships  by  ours" — i.  c,  with  all 
the  advantage  in  point  of  number  that  our  ships  would  give  you.  Ar- 
nold thinks  Bekker  right  in  retaining  the  old  reading. 
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their  leaders,  and  to  be  properly  respected  by  them.  Our  other 
colonies,  at  least,  honor  us,  and  we  are  very  much  beloved  by 
our  colonists ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  wo  are  pleasing  to  the 
greater  part,  we  should  not,  on  a  right  view  of  the  case,  be 
displeasing  to  these  alone ;  nor  do  we  attack  them  unbecom- 
ingly, *  without  being  also  signally  injured  by  them.  Even  if 
we  were  in  the  wrong,  it  had  been  honorable  for  them  to  have 
yielded  to  our  humor;  but  disgraceful  for  us  to  have  done 
violence  to  their  moderation :  but  through  pride,  and  power 
of  wealth,  they  have  both  acted  wrongly  toward  us  in  many 
other  things,  and  with  regard  to  Epidanmus,  which  belonged 
to  us,  when  it  was  ill-treated  they  did  not  claim  it ;  but  when 
we  went  to  its  assistance,  they  took  it  by  force,  and  keep  it. 

39.  "And  tliey  say,  forsooth,  that  they  were  before  willing 
to  have  it  judiciously  decided:  but  with  regard  to  this,  it  is  not 
the  man  who  proposes  it  with  superiority,"  and  in  safety,  that 
should  be  considered  to  say  any  thing ;  but  that  man,  who 
puts  alike  his  actions  and  words  on  the  same  footing,'  before 
he  enters  on  the  struggle.  But  as  for  these  men,  it  was  not 
before  they  besieged  the  place,  but  when  they  thought  that 
we  should  not  put  up  with  it,  that  they  also  advanced  the 
specious  plea  of  a  judicial  decision.  And  they  are  come  hither, 
not  only  having  themselves  done  wrong  there,  but  now  re- 
questing you  also  to  join  them,  not  in  alliance,  but  in  injury ; 
and  to  receive  them,  when  they  are  at  variance  with  us.  But 
then  ought  they  to  have  applied  to  you,  when  they  were  most 
secure ;  and  not  at  a  time  when  we  have  been  mjured  and 
ihey  are  in  peril ;  nor  at  a  time  when  you,  though  you  did 
not  share  their  power  then,  will  now  give  them  a  share  of 
your  aid ;  and  though  you  stood  aloof  from  their  misdeeds, 
will  incur  equal  blame  from  us ;  but  they  ought  long  ago  to 
have  communicated  their  power  to  you,  and  so  to  have  the 

« 

»  i.  «.,  as  we  shovld  do,  */  we  were  not  signally  injured  by  them. 
Ooller  takes  the  iiriaTpaTtvouev  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  expressing 
the  habitoal  policy  of  the  Corinthians.  *'Neque  solemus  bellum  inferre 
indigno  majoris  patriae  modo,  nisi  insigni  injuria  cogimur." 

'  A  secondary  meaning  of  irpoKoXeiaffat,  very  common  when  it  is  not 
followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  person  with  tf.  See  II.  12.  3,  5  ;  73. 
1;  74.  1,  2. 

>  i  e.,  who  does  not  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  Poppo  takes  laov 
In  the  sense  of  "equity:"  "eum,  qui  factis  pariter  atquo  oratione  aeqni- 
tatem  retinet" 
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results  also  in  common.  [As,*^  however,  you  have  had  no  share 
only  in  the  accusations  brought  against  them,  so  you  should 
not  participate  in  the  consequences  of  their  actions.] 

40.  "That  we  ourselves,  then,  come  with  accusations  on 
proper  grounds,  and  that  these  are  violent  and  rapacious,  has 
been  proved :  and  that  you  could  not  with  justice  receive  themf 
you  must  now  learn.  For  if  it  is  said  in  the  treaty- that  any 
of  the  states  not  registered  in  it  may  go  to  whichever  side  it 
please,  the  agreement  was  not  meant  for  those  who  go  to  tho 
detriment  of  others ;  but  to  any  one  who,  without  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  another,  is  in  need  of  protection ;  and  who 
will  not  cause  war  instead  of  peace  to  those  who  receive  him, 
([as  they  will  not  do"]  if  they  are  wise ;)  which  would  now  bo 
your  case,  if  not  persuaded  by  us.  For  you  would  not  only 
become  auxiliaries  to  these,  but  also  enemies  to  us,  instead  of 
being  connected  by  treaty ;  for  if  you  come  with  them,  we 
must  defend  ourselves  against  them  without  excepting  you. 
And  yet  you  ought,  if  possible,  to  stand  aloof  from  both  par- 
ties ;  or  if  not  uiat,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  with  us  against 
them ;  (with  the  Corinthians,  at  any  rate,  you  are  connected 
by  treaty ;  while  with  the  Corcyraeans  you  were  never  yet  se 
much  as  in  truce ;)  and  not  to  establish  the  law,  that  we  should 
receive  those  who  are  revolting  from  others.  For  neither  did 
we,  when  tho  Samians  had  revolted,  give  our  vote  against 
you,  when  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  divided  in 
their  votes,  as  to  whether  they  should  assist  them;  but  we 
openly  maintained  the  contrary,  that  each  one  should  punish 
his  own  allies.  For  if  you  receive  and  assist  those  who  are 
doing  wrong,  there  will  be  found  no  fewer  of  your  allies  also 
who  will  come  over  to  us ;  and  you  will  make  the  law  against: 
yourselves,  rather  than  against  us. 

41.  "  These,  then,  are  me  pleas  of  right  which  we  have  to  urge 

^  "  These  words,  which  are  wanting  in  the  text  of  most  of  the  best 
MSS.,  have  been  omitted  by  Bekker,  and  inclosed  in  brackets  by  GroUer* 
Dr.  Bloomfield  defends  them,  except  the  single  word  fiovuv^  which  he 
gives  up  as  unintelligible." — Arnold, 

*  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  expression,  and  the  words  ei  au<^povovai 
have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  sentence*  as  it  is  actually  expressed, 
which  is  suggested  as  it  were  parenthetically  to  the  writer's  mind,  but 
which  he  did  not  set  down  in  words;  if  written  at  length  it  would  run 
thus :  "  The  benefit  of  the  treaty  was  intended  for  such  only  as  should 
not  involve  those  who  received  them  in  war  (as,  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  take  care  that  these  men  do  not  involve  you)." — Arnold 
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to  you,  sufficiently  strong  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  we  have  the  following  advice,  and  claim  on  you  for  favor, 
which,  being  not  enemies  so  as  to  hurt  you,  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  such  friends  as  to  be  very  intimate  with  you,  we  say  ought 
to  be  repaid  to  us  at  the  present  time.  For  once,  when  you  were 
in  want  of  long  ships  for  the  war  with  the  JEginetaus^  before 
that  with  the  Medes,  you  'received  from  the  Corinthians 
twenty  ships.  And  this  service,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
Samians,  namely,  that  it  was  through  us  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  did  not  assist  them,  gave  you  the  mastery  of  the  JEgi- 
netans,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  Samians :  and  it  took 
place  in  those  critical  times  in  which  men,  when  proceeding 
against  their  enemies,  are  most  regardless  of  every  thing  be- 
sides victory.'  For  they  esteem  him  a  friend,  who  assists 
them,  even  though  he  may  before  have  been  an  enemy ;  and 
him  a  foe  who  opposes  them,  though  he  may  have  happened 
to  be  a  friend ;  nay  they  even  mismanage  their  own  affairs  for 
the  sake  of  their  animosity  at  the  moment 

42.  **5Thinlnng  then  of  these  things,  and  each  younger  man 
having' learned  them  frx>m  some  one  older,  let  him  resolve  to 
requite  us  with  the  like,  and  not  deem  that  these  things  are 
justiy  urged,  but  that  others  are  expedient  in  case  of  his  going 
to  war*  For  expediency  most  attends  that  line  of  conduct  in 
which  one  does  least  wrong.  And  as  for  the'  coming  of  the 
war,  frightening  you  with  which  the  CorcyraBans  bid  you 
commit  injui^tice,  it  lies  as  yet  in  uncertainty ;  and  it  is  not 
worth  while,  through  being  excited  by  it,  to  incur  a  certain 
enmity  with  the  Corinthians,  immediate,  and  not  coming; 
but  rather  it  were  prudent  to  remove  somewhat  of  our  beforo 
exisdng  suspicion  on  account  of  the  Megareans.  For  the  latest 
oblation,  when  well  timed,  even  though  it  may  be  compara^ 
tively  small,  has  power  to  wipe  out  a  greater  subject  of  com- 
plaint. And  be  not  induced  by  the  ^t  that  it  is  a  great 
naval  alliance  that  .they  offer  you.  For  not  to  injure  your 
equals  is  a  power  more  to  be  relied  on,  than,  through  being 
buoyed  up  by  momentary  appearances,  to  gain  an  unfrur  advan^ 
tage  by  a  perilous  course. 

43.  "  We  then,  having  fallen  under  the  rule  which  we  pro- 

*  Or,  "  in  comparison  with  victory." 

3  Referring  to  these  words  of  the  Oorcyrsans,  drav  ic  Tdv  fu^h)VTa 
Kfit  baov  oi)  napovra  iroXefiov  rd  ainKa  nepiOKOiruv  Moiu^if  ;^Ci>ptoy 
Kpoo?.apetv  K,  T.  A.     Chap^  36.  1. 
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pounded  ourselves  at  Lacedsemon,  that  every  one  should 
punish  his  own  allies,  now  claim  to  receive  the  same  from  you ; 
and  not  that  you,  after  being  benefited  by  our  vote,  should 
harm  us  by  yours.  Make  us  then  a  fair  return;  knowing 
that  this  is  that  very  crisis  in  which  he  that  helps  is  most  a 
friend,  and  he  that  opposes,  a  foe.  And  for  these  Corcyraeans, 
neither  recdve  them  as  allies  in  spite  of  us,  nor  help  them  in 
doing  wrong.  By  thus  acting,  you  will  both  do  what  becomes 
you,  and  advise  the  best  for  yourselves."  To  this  effect  then 
did  the  Corinthians  also  speak. 

44.  Now  the  Athenians,  after  hearing  both  sides,  when  an 
assembly  had  been*  even  twice  held,  in  the  former  rather 
admitted  the  arguments  of  the  Corinthians ;  but  in  the  one 
held  the  next  day  they  changed  their  minds,  and  determined, 
not  indeed  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyrseans,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  enemies  and  friends  (for  if  the  Corcyraeans  had 
desired  them  to  sail  against  Corinth,  the  treaty  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  would  have  been  broken  by  them);  but  they 
made  a  defensive  alliance,  to  succor  each  other's  country, 
should  any  one  go  against  Corcyra,  or  Athens,  or  their  allies. 
For  they  thought  that,  even  as  it  was,  they  should  have  the 
war  with  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  they  wished  not  to  give 
up  Corcyra  to  the  Corinthians,  with  so  large  a  navy  as  it  had, 
but  to  wear  them  out  as  much  as  possible  against  each  other ; 
that  both  the  Corinthians  and  the  rest  who  had  navies  might 
be  in  a  weaker  condition  when  they  went  to  war  with  them, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
island  appeared  to  them  to  lie  well  in  the  line  of  voyage  along 
shore  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 

45.  With  such  a  ^new  of  the  case,  the  Athenians  admitted 
the  Corcyreeans  into  alliance ;  and  when  the  Corinthians  had 
departed,  they  sent  ten  ships  to  assist  them.  The  commanders 
of  them  were  Lacedsemonius,  the  son  of  Cinion,  Diotimus, 
the  son  of  Strombichus,  and  Proteas,  the  son  of  Epiclees.  They 
charged  them  not  to  engage  with  the  Corinthians,  unless  they 
shoiud  sail  against  Corcyra,  and  threaten  -to  land,  or  against 
any  of  the  places  belonging  to  them ;  but  in  that  case  to 
prevent  them  to  their  utmost :  and  this  charge  they  gave  them 
with  a  view  to  not  breaking  the  treaty.  So  the  ships  arrive  at 
Corcyra. 

*  The  great  importance  of  the  subject  prevontod  their  deciding  in  a 
single  dajr. 
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46.  But  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  their  prep* 
arations,  set  sail  against  Corc3rra  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ships.  There  were  ten  of  the  Means,  of  the  Megareans  twelve, 
of  the  Leucadians  ten,  of  the  Ambraciots  seven  and  twenty, 
of  the  Anactorians  one,  and  of  the  Corinthians  themselves 
ninety.  In  command  of  these  there  were  different  mten  for  the 
different  forces  according  to  their  states,  and  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, Xenoclides,  the  son  of  Euthycles,  with  four  others. 
And  when,  in  their  course  from  Leucas,  they  made  land  on 
the  continent  opposite  Corcyra,  they  came  to  anchor  at  Chi- 
merium  in  the  territory  of  Thesprotis.  It*  is  a  harbor,  and  a 
city  named  Ephyre  lies  beyond  it,  away  from  the  sea,  in  the 
Elean  district  of  Thesprotis.  By  it  the  Acherusian  lake  empties 
itself  mto  the  sea ;  and  into  this  lake  the  river  Acheron,  which 
flows  through  Thesprotis,  empties  itself;  from  which  also  it 
takes  its  name.  The  river  Thyamis  also  flows  there,  bounding 
Thesprotis  and  Cestrine ;  and  between  these  rivers  the  promon- 
tory of  Chimerium  rises.  The  Corinthians  then  came  to  anchor 
at  that  p«trt  of  the  continent,  and  formed  their  encampment. 

47.  But  the  CorcyrsBans,  when  they  perceived  them  sailing 
up,  manned  a  hundred  and  ten  ships,  which  were  conmianded 
by  Miciades,  CEsimidcs,  and  Eurybates ;  and  encamped  on  one 
of  the  islands  which  are  called  Sybota ;  and  the  ten  Athenian 
ships  were  with  them.  And  on  the  promontory  of  Leucimna 
was  their  land  force,  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the 
Zacynthians,  who  had  come  to  their  assistance.  The  Co- 
rinthians also  had  on  the  mainland  many  of  the  barbarians,  who 
had  joined  them  to  give  assistance  ;  for  the  people  in  that  part 
oi  the  continent  have  always*  been  friendly  \nth  them. 

48.  When  the  preparations  of  the  Corinthians  were  made, 
taking  three  days'  provision,  they  put  out  from  Chimerium  by 
night,  with  the  purpose  of  engaging ;  and  in  the  morning,  while 
on  their  course,  they  observed  the  ^ips  of  the  Corcyrseans  out 

1  Bloomfield,  in  his  new  edition,  has  a  long^  noto  to  provo  that  it  ought 
to  be  translated  "  there  is  a  harbor,"  instead  of  "  i<  is  ;'*  but  I  can  not  seo 
the  force  of  his  argument ;  as  the  quotation  from  Colonel  Leake,  on 
which  he  chiefly  relies,  establishes  no  more  than  what  Arnold  had  al- 
ready observed,  that  in  sect.  6,  *'  the  point  of  Chimerium  seems  to  be 
distinguished  by  Thucydides  fh)m  the  port  of  Chimerium;'*  of  which  ho 
clearly  is  speaking  in  this  section. 

s  Literally,  "always  in  former  times;"  like  the  expression  "ever  of 
old,**  in  the  Psalms. 
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at  sea,  and  sailing  against  ihem.  And  when  they  sia^  each 
other,  they  drew  up  in  opposite  lines  of  battle.  On  the  right 
wing  of  the  Corcyraeans  were  the  Athenian  shipSj  but  the  i^est  of 
the  line  they  themselves  occupied,  having  formed  three  souad- 
rons  of  their  ships,  which  were  commanded  each  by  one  of  the 
three  generals  In  this  way  did  the  Corcyraeans  form  th^ir  line. 
On  the  side  of  the  Corinthians,  the  Megarean  and  Ambraciot 
ships  occupied  the  right  wing;  in  the  center  were  the  rest  of 
the  allies  severally ;  while  the  left  wing  was  occujaed  by  the 
Corinthians  themselves  with  their  best  sailing  ships,  opposed  to 
the  Athenians  and  the  right  of  the  Corcyraeans. 

49.  As  soon  as  the  signals  on  each  side  were  raised,  they 
closed,  and  fought ;  both  sides  having  many  heavy-armed  on 
the  decks,  and  many  bowmen  and  dartmen ;  as  they  were  still 
rudely  equipped  in  the  old  fashion.  And  the  battle  was  well 
contested ;  not  so  much  in  point  of  skill,  but  more  like  a  land 
fight.  For  whenever  they  happened  to  run  on  board  one  an- 
other, they  did  not  easily  get  clear  again,  owing  to  the  num- 
bers and  confusion  of  the  ships ;  and  because  they  trusted  lor 
victory  in  a  greater  measure,  to  the  hea^y-a^med  on  deck, 
who  set  to  and  fought,  while  the  ships  remained  stationary. 
There  was  no  breaking  through  the  line,  but  they  fought  with 
fierceness  and  strength,  more  than  with  science.  On  all  sides 
then  there  was  much  confusion,  and  the  battle  was  a  disor- 
derly one ;  and  during  it  the  Athenian  vessels  coming  up  to 
the  Corcyraeans,  if  they  were  pressed  at  any  point,  struck  fear 
into  the  enemy,  but  did  not  begin  fighting,  as  the  commanders 
were  afraid  of  the  charge  given  by  the  Athenians.  It  was 
the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians  which  was  most  distressed ; 
for  the  Corcyraeans  with  twenty  ships  having  routed  and  pur- 
sued them  in  a  scattered  condition  to  the  cotinent,  sailed  up 
to  their  encampment,  and  having  made  a  descent  upon  them, 
burnt  the  deserted  tents,  and  plundered  their  goods.  On  that 
side  then  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  were  worsted,  and 
the  Corcyraeans  were  victorious :  but  where  the  Corinthians 
themselves  were,  on  the  left,  they  had  a  decided  victory ;  as 

1  Bloomfield  says  that  *^  KaraaTuvTsc  denotes  maintaining  the  '  pugna 
Rtataria,'  fighting  hand  to  hand."  Such  a  meaning  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  words,  iiavxal^ovauv  tuv  veCtv ,  but  I  thmk 
nothing  more  is  intended  than  might  be  otherwise  expressed  by  h^  udxnv 
KarioTTjaav.  Compare  the  expression  KaTaaravTeg  iiro^ifiovv,  II.  1  ; 
and  V.  4,  6. 
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twenty  ships  of  the  Corcyr»ans,  from  a  ntimbet  [originally] 
smaller,  had  not  returned  from  the  pursuit.  But  the  Athenians, 
s^ing  the  Corcyrseans  hard  pressed,  assisted  them  now  more 
unequivocally ;  though  at  first  they  refrained  from  charging  any 
vessel;  but  when  the  rout  had  clearly  taken  place,  and  the 
Corinthians  were  lying  close  on  them,  liien  indeed  every  one  at 
length  set  to  work,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction, 
but  it  had  come  to  such  urgent  necessity,  that  the  Corinthians 
and  Athenians  attacked  each  other. 

50.  Now  when  the  rout  had  taken  place,  ihe  Corinthians  did 
not  take  in  tow  and  haul  off  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  which  they 
might  happen  to  have  sunk,^  but  turned  their  attention  to  the 
men,  sailing  throughout  to  butcher,  rather  than  to  make  prison- 
ers ;  and  some  of  their  own  friends,  not  being  aware  that  those 
in  the  right  wing  had  been  worsted,  they  unwittingly  killed. 
For  as  both  fleets  were  numerous,  and  extended  over  a  wide 
space  of  the  sea ;  when  they  closed  with  each  other,  they  did 
not  easily  distinguish,  who  were  conquering,  or  being  con- 
quered; for  this  engagement,  for  one  of  Greeks  against 
Greeks,  was  greater  in  the  number  of  vessels  than  any  of 
those  before  it.  After  the  Corinthians  had  pursued  the  Cor- 
cyrseans to  land,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  wrecks, 
and  their  own  dead,  and  got  possession  of  most  of  them,  so  as 
to  take  them  to  Sybota,  where  their  land  force  composed  of 
the  barbarians  had  come  to  their  assistance.  Now  Sybota  is  a 
desert  port  of  Thesprotis.  Having  done  this,  they  mustered 
again,  and  sailed  against  the  Corcyraeans,  who  with  their  sea- 
worthy ships,  and  such  as  were  lef^'*  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  the  Athenians,  on  their  side  also  sailed  out  to  meet  them, 
fearing  lest  they  should  attempt  to  land  on  their  territory.  It 
was  now  late,  and  the  Paean  had  been  sung  by  them  for  the 
advance,  when  the  Corinthians  suddenly  began  to  row  stem- 
ward,  on  observing  twenty  ships  of  the  Athenians  sailing  up ; 

'  "  Karadveiv  vavv  does  not  mean  to  sink  a  ship  to  the  bottom,  but  to 
make  her  water-logged,  so  that  she  was  useless,  although  she  did  not 
absolutely  go  down.  The  Greek  triremes  were  so  light  and  so  shallow 
that  they  would  float  in  a  manner  under  water,  or  rather  with  parts  of 
the  vessel  still  out  of  water,  on  which  the  crew  used  to  take  r^ge." — 
Arnold, 

^  "Piobabilis  est  opinio  Popponis,  rdc  ^oiirdg  intelligi  decern  illas 
naves,  qtuo  ex  120  navibus  Corcyrseorum  superabant ;  nam  pugnam  in- 
gressl  erant  com  navibus  110  (vid.  cap.  47.  1)  habebant  autem  universas 
120.     Vid.  cap.  26.  S.-^OoUer, 
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which  the  Athenians  had  sent  after  the  ten  to  help  them ; 
fearing  (as  was  the  case),  that  the  Corey raeans  mi^ht  be  con- 
quered, and  their  own  ten  ships  be*  too  few  to  aid  them. 

51.  These,  then,  the  Corinthians  having  first  seen,  and  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  from  Athens,  [and  were]  not  merely  as 
many  as  they  saw,  but  more,  began  to  retreat.  But  by  the 
Corcyraeans  they  were  not  seen  (for  they  were  advancing  more 
out  of  their  view),  and  they  wondered  at  the  Corinthians  row- 
ing astern,  till  some  saw  them  and  said,  "There  are  ships 
yonder  sailing  toward  us."  Then  the^  also  withdrew ;  for  it 
was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  Corinthians  by  turning  back 
had  occasioned  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  this  way  they 
parted  from  each  other,  and  the  battle  ceased  at  night.  And 
when  the  Corcyraeans  were  encamped  on  Leucimna,  these 
twenty  ships  from  Athens,  which  were  commanded  by  Glauco, 
the  son  of  Leager,  and  Andocides,  the  son  of  Leogoras,  com- 
ing on  through  the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks,  sailed  up  to 
the  camp  not  long  after  they  had  been  descried.  Now  the 
Corcyriaeans  (it-  being  night)  were  afraid  they  might  be  ene- 
mies ;  but  afterward  they  recognized  them,  and  they  came  to 
anchor. 

62.  The  next  day  the  thirty  Athenian  ships,  and  as  many 
of  the  Corcyraean  as  were  sea-worthy,  put  out  and  sailed 
to  the  harbor  at  Sybota,  in  which  the  Corinthians  were  an- 
chored, wishing  to  know  whether  they  would  engage.  But 
they,  having  put  out  with  their  ships  from  the  land,  and 
formed  them  in  line  at  sea,  remained  quiet ;  not  intending 
voluntarily  to  begin  a  battle,  since  they  saw  that  fresh  ships 
from  Athens  had  joined  them ;  and  that  they  themselves  were 
involved  in  many  difficulties,  with  regard  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  prisoneiis  they  had  on  board,  and  because  there  were  no 
means  of  refitting  their  ships  in  so  deserted  a  place.  Nay,  they 
were  thinking  of  their  voyage  home,  how  they  should  return ; 
being  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  consider  the  treaty  to 
have  been  broken,  because  they  had  coma  to  blows,  and  not 
allow  them  to  sail  away. 

63.  They  determined  therefore  to  put  some  men  on  board 
a  skiff  and  send  them  without  a  herald's  wand  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  make  an  experiment     And  having  sent  them, 

'  Arnold  compares  11.  61.  Taweiv^  vfidv  ti  didvoia  iyxcpreneJp  a  eyvore ' 
and  Herodotus  VI.  109.  dXiyovg  yap  elvat  crparey  ry  M^cJu>i»  ovu3a?JeiV' 
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they  spoko  as  follows :  "  You  do  wrong,  Athenians,  in  be- 
ginning war,  and  breaking  treaty :  for  while  we  are  avenging 
ourselves  on  our  enemies,  you  stand  in  our  way,  and  raise 
arms  against  us.  Now  if  your  purpose  is  to  stop  our  sail- 
ing to  Corcyra,  or  wherever  else  we  wish,  and  if  you  mean 
to  break  the  treaty,*  then  seize  us  here  in  the  first  place, 
and  treat  us  r.i  enemies."  They  spoke  to  this  effect,  and 
all  the  army  of  the  Corcyraeans  that  heard  them  imme- 
diately cried  out,  "  Seize  them  and  put  them  to  death  !"  But 
the  Athenians  answered  as  follows:  "We  are  neither  com- 
mencing war,  Peloponnesians,  nor  breaking  the  treaty;  but 
we  have  come  to  assist  the  Corcyraeans  here,  who  are  our 
allies.  If  therefore  you  wish  to  sail  any  where  else,  we  do  not 
stop  you ;  but  if  you  sail  against  Corcyra,  or  to  any  of  the 
places  belonging  to  them,  we  shall,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
not  permit  it." 

64.  The  Athenians  having  made  this  reply,  the  Corinthians 
began  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  and  erected  a 
trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  continent :  while  the  CorcyrsBans  took 
up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies  which  had  been  carried  to  them 
by  the  current  and  the  Avind,  which  had  risen  in  the  night, 
and  scattered  them  in  all  directions;  and  erected  a  counter- 
trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  island,  considering  that  they  had  been 
victorious.  It  was  on  tho  following  view  of  the  case  that  each 
side  clwmed  the  victory. — ^The  Corinthians  erected  a  trophy, 
as  having  had  the  advantage  in  the  battle  imtil  night,  so  that 
they  got  possession  of  most  wrecks  and  dead  bodies ;  as  having 
no  less  than  a  thousand  prisoners ;  and  as  having  sunk  more 
than  seventy  ships.  Tho  Corcvrseans  erected  a  trophy  for  there 
reasons ; — because  they  had  aestroyed  about  thirty  ships ;  and 
after  the  Athenians  were  come,  had  taken  up  the  wrecks 
and  dead  on  their  side ;  and  because  the  Corinthians  the  day 
before  had  rowed  stemward  and  retreated  from  them,  on  see- 
ing the  Athenian  ships ;  and  after  they  were  come,'  did  not 
sail  out  from  Sybota  to  oppose  them.  Thus  each  side  claimed 
to  be  victorious. 

*■  kvtre  is  the  present  tense  with  a  kind  of  Aiture  signification,  as  it 
often  has.     "  If  you  are  for  breaking,"  etc. 

'  Arnold  repeats  the  ol  'AOrjvaloi  with  ifXOoVf  and  refers  to  chap.  52.  2, 
which,  he  thinks,  "  decides  that  the  words  are  rightly  inserted,  and  that 
the  Athenians  are  the  real  subject  of  the  verb  iXdov,^^  Poppo  puts  thei 
words  in  brackets,  and  GKSUer  omits  them  altogether. 

o* 
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55.  As  tho  Corinthians  were  sailing  away  homeward,  they 
took  by  treachery  Anactorium,  which  is  situated  at  the  mou& 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  was  possessed  in  cpmmon  by  the 
Corcyraeans  and  thena ;  and  after  estabhshing  in  it  a  Corinthian 
popidation  [only],*  they  retired  homeward ;  and  of  the  Corcy- 
raeans, eight  hundred  who  were  slaves  they  sold,  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  they  kept  in  custody,  and  treated  with  great  atten- 
tion, that  on  their  return  they  might  win  over  Corcyra  to  them. 
For  most  of  them  happened  to  be  the  first  men  of  the  city  in 
power.  Corcyra  then  in  this  way  outlived  the  war"  with  tho 
Corinthians ;  and  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  returned  from  it. 
This  was  the  first  ground  the  Corinthians  had  for  their  war 
against  the  Athenians,  namely,  that  in  time  of  peace  they  had 
fought  with  them  by  sea  in  conjunction  with  the  Corcyraeans. 

56.  Immediately  after  this  the  following  disagreements  arose 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  to  lead  them  to 
war.  While  the  Corinthians  were  contriving  how  to  avenge 
themselves  on  them,  the  Athenians,  suspeqting  their  hostility, 
ordered  the  Potidaeans,  who  live  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
being  colonists  of  the  Corinthians,  but  their  own  subjects  and 
tributaries,  to  throw  down  the  wall  toward  Pallene,  and  give 
hostages ;  and  to  dismiss,  and  not  receive  in  future,  the  nia^is- 
trates'  whom  the  Corinthians  used  to  send  every  year ;  beii^ 
afraid  that  they  might  revolt  at  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas 
and  the  Corinthians,  and  lead  the  rest  of  their  allies  Thrace- 
ward*  to  revolt  with  them. 

57.  These  preqautionary  measures  with  regard  to  the  Po- 
tidaeans the  Athenians  began  to  adopt  immediately  after  tho 
soa-fight  at  Corcyra.  For  the  Corinthians  were  now  openly 
at  variance  with  them;  and  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Macedonians,  had  been  made  their  enemy,  though 
he  was  before  an  ally  and  a  friend.    He  became  such^  be- 

^  i.  e^to  the  exclusion  of  the  CoroyTiBaxia,  who  had  before  had  joint 
possession  of  the  town  with  them. 

*  Or,  as  Goller  interprets  it,  "  had  the  better  of  the  war." 

*  "  The  term  Arffiiovpyoif  or  Aafitovpyol,  was  a  title  applied  to  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  Peloponnesians,  expressive  of  their  doing  *  the  service 
of  the  people.*  Asclepiades,  as  quoted  bj  the  Scholiast,  considers  the 
preposition  im  superfluous.  Goller  understands  it  to  express  an  addi- 
tiojud  or  extra  mt^trate,  sent  by  the  mother  country  to  act  as  a.  col- 
league to  the  demiurgi  appointed  by  the  colonists  themselves." — Arnold, 

*  "  A  general  term  applied  to  the  Greek  states  which  lined  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  ^gean  from  Thessaly  to  the  Hellespont"— ^md/dL 
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cause  the  Athenians  had  made  an  alliance  with  his  brother 
Philip  and  Derdas,  when  acting  together  against  him.  And 
being  alarmed,  he  both  sent  to  Lacedsemon,  and  tried  to  con- 
trive that  they  might  be  involved  in  war  with  the  Pelo|)onne- 
sians,  and  endeavored  to  win  over  the  Corinthians,  with  a 
view  to  Potidsea's  revolting ;  and  made  proposals  also  to  the 
Thraceward  Ohalciiians  and  the  Bottiaeans  to  join  in  the  re- 
volt, thinking  that  if  he  had  in  alliance  with  him  these  places 
on  his  borders,  he  should  more  easily  carry  on  the  war  in  con- 
junction with  them.  The  Athenians  perceiving  these  things, 
and  wishing  to  anticipate  the  revolt  of  the  cities,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  sending  out  thirty  ships  and  a  thousand  heavy- 
armed  against  his  country,  with  Archestratus,  the  son  of  Ly- 
comedes,  as  general  with  ten  others,  gave  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  the  fleet  to  take  hostages  of  the  Potidaeans,  and 
throw  down  the  wall,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  to  prevent  their  revolting. 

5&.  Kow  the  Potidaeans  sent  embassadors  to  the  Athenians, 
to  try  if  by  any  means  they  might  persuade  them  to  adopt  no  new 
measures  against  them ;  and  went  also  to  Lacedaemon  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Corinthians,  to  provide  themselves  with  assistance, 
should  it  be  necessary;  and  when,  after  long  negotiating,  they 
obtained  no  favorable  answer  from  the  Athenians,  but  the 
ships  commissioned  against  Macedonia  were  sailing  just  as 
much  against  tTiem ;  and  when  the  authorities  at  Lacedaemon 
prmnised  them,  that  should  the  Athenians  go  against  Potidaea, 
they  would  make  an  incursion  into  Attica;  then  indeed,  at 
that  fovorable  mcwnent,  they  revolted  with  the  Chalcidians 
and  Bottiaeans,  having  entered  into  a  league  together.  And 
Perdiccas  persuaded  the  Chalcidians  to  abandon  and  throw 
down  their  cities  on  the  sea,  and  remove  inland  to  Olynthus 
and  make  that  one  city  a  place  of  strength  for  themselves. 
And  to  those  who  abandoned  them  he  gave  a  part  of  his  own 
territory  in  Mygdonia,  round  lake  Bolbe,  to  enjoy  as  long  as 
the  war  with  me  Athenians  lasted.  And  so,  throwing  down 
their  cities,  they  removed  inland,  and  prepared  for  war. 

69.  The  thirty  ships  of  the  Athenians  arrived  at  the  Thrace- 
ward towns,  and  found  Potidaea  and  the  rest  in  revolt :  and  the 
generals  thinking  it  impossible  with  their  present  force  to  carry 
on  war  both  with  Philip  and  the  revolted  towns,  turned  their 
attention  to  Macedonia,  the  object  for  which  they  were  first. 
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sent  out ;  and  having  established  theniselves  there/  carried  on 
the  war  in  conjunction  with  Philip  and  the  brothers  of  Derdas, 
w^ho  had  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  from  the  interior. 

60.  And  at  this  time,  when  Potidaea  had  revolted  and  the 
Athenian  ships  were  cruising  about  Macedonia,  the  Corinthi- 
ans, being  alarmed  for  the  place,  and  considering  the  danger 
to  affect  themselves,  sent  volunteers  of  their  own  people  and 
mercenaries  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  sixteen  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  in  all  and  four  hundred  light-armed.  Their 
fi^eneral  was  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adimanfus ;  and  it  was 
from  friendship  for  him  especially  that  most  of  the  soldiers 
from  Corinth  joined  the  expedition  as  volunteers ;  for  he  was 
always  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Potidaeans.  And  they 
arrived  in  Thrace  the  fortieth  day  after  Potidaea  had  revolted. 

61.  lb  the  Athenians  too  came  immediately  the  tidings  of 
the  cities  having  revolted;  and  when  they  found  that  the 
forces  with  Aristeus  had  gone  there  besides,  they  sent  two 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  men  and  forty  ships  to 
the  revolted  towns,  with  Callias,  the  son  of  Calliades,  as 
general  with  four  others ;  who,  on  arriving  in  Macedonia  first^ 
found  that  the  former  thousand  had  just  taken  Therme,  and 
were  besieging  Pydna.  So  they  also  sat  down  before  Pydna, 
and  besieged  it;  but  afterward,  having  made  terms  and  a 
compulsory  alliance'  with  Perdiccas,  as  they  were  hurried  on 
by  Potidaea  and  the  arrival  of  Aristeus  there,  they  withdrew 
from  Macedonia;  and  having  gone  to  Beraea,  and  thence 
turned  again  [to  the  coast]  (after  first  attempting  the  place 
without  taking  it),  they  continued  their  march  by  land  to 
Potidaea,  with  three  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own, 
and  many  of  the  allies  besides,  and  six  hundred  horse  of  the 
Macedonians  with  Philip  and  Pausanias.  At  the  same  time 
seventy  ships  were  sailing  in  a  line  with  them.  And  ad- 
vancing by  short  marches,  they  arrived  at  Gigonus,  and  pitched 
their  camp. 

62.  Now  the  Potidaeans  and  the  Pelopcmnesians  with  Aris- 
teus, in  expectation  of  the  Athenians,  were  encamped  toward 

1  i,  e.j  "  Quum  eo  venissent,  castra  posuissent." — Bauer^  cls  quoted  by 
GoUer.  Or  it  may  mean  no  more  than  **  having  set  to,"  as  in  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  note  on  chap.  49.  3. 

^  i  e.j  "  which  they  only  made  because  they  could  not  help  it"  Com- 
pare IL  70.  1,  Bpuaeog  nipi  uvayKoiac,  "  Food  which  none  but  a  starv- 
ing man  would  eat." — Arnold, 
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Olynthus,  on  the  isthmus,  and  had  established  their  market 
outside  the  city.  As  general  of  all  the  infantry  the  allies  had 
chosen  Aristeus ;  of  the  cavalry,  Perdiccas ;  for  he  had  broken 
terms  again  immediately  with  the  Athenians,  and  was  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Potidaeans,  having  appointed  lolaus  to  repre- 
sent him  as  commander.  The  plan  of  Aristeus  was  to  keep 
his  own  force*  on  the  isthmus,  and  watch  the  Athenians,  in 
case  of  their  coming  against  them ;  while  the  Chalcidians,  and 
the  allies  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  the  two  hundred  cavalry 
with  Perdiccas,  should  remain  at  Olynthus;  and  when  the 
Athenians  advanced  against  his  force,  they  should  come  up  in 
their  rear  to  assist  him,  and  inclose  the  enemy  between  them. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Callias,  the  general  of  the  Athenians, 
and  his  fellow-commanders,  dispatch  the  cavalry  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  a  few  of  the  allies  toward  01}Tithus,  to  prevent 
the  troops  there  from  giving  any  assistance  ;  while  they  them- 
selves broke  up  their  camp,  and  proceeded  to  Potidsea.  And 
when  they  were  at  the  isthmus,  and  saw  the  enemy  preparing 
for  battle,  they  also  took  an  opposite  position ;  and  not  long 
after  they  began  the  engagement.  And  just  the  wing  ot 
Aristeus,  and  such  picked  troops  of  the  Corinthians  and  the 
rest  as  were  around  him,  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  them, 
and  advanced  in  pursuit  a  considerable  distance;  but  the  re- 
maining force  of  the  Potidaeans  and  Peloponnesians  was  beaten 
^by  the  Athenians,  and  fled  within  the  wall  for  reftige. 

63.  When  Aristeus  was  returning  from  the  pursuit,  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  army  conquered,  he  was  at  a  loss  which  place 
he  should  risk  going  to,  whether  toward  Olynthus,  or  to 
Potidaea,  He  determined,  however,  to  draw  his  men  into  as 
small  a  space  as  possible,  and  at  a  running  pace  force  his  way 
into  Potidaea :  and  he  passed  along  the  breakwater  through  the 
sea,  annoyed  by  missiles  [from  the  Athenian  ships],  and  with 
difficulty ;  having  lost  a  few  men,  but  saved  the  rest.  Now 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Potidaeans  from  Olynthus  (the  town  is 
about  sixty  stades  off,  and  within  sight),  when  the  battle  was 
beginning,  and  the  signals  had  been  noisted,  advanced  a  short 
distance  to  give  succor,  and  the  Macedonian  horse  drew  up 
against  them  to  prevent  it;  but  when  the  \'ictory  soon  de- 
clared  for   the   Athenians,  and  the  signals  had  been   taken 

*  tx^vrt.]  Constructio  ad  aensum  fiicta :  nam  verborum  rov  ^AptaTef-tn 
xpufiTj  7iv  idem  sensus,  ac  si  dixisset  r^  *ApiaTtt  ido^t.^G<iUer» 
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down,  they  retired  again  ■witlifn  the  wall,  and  th©  lilacedoni^ 
ans  to  the  Athenians.  So  neither  side  had  any  cavalry  pres- 
ent [in  the  engagement].  After  the  battle  the  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy,  and  gave  back  their  dead  to  the  Potidseans 
under  truce.  There  were  killed  of  the  Potidseans  and  their 
allies  a  little  less  than  three  hundred,  and  of  the  Atheniiuis 
themselves  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Callias  their  general. 

64.  Now  against  the  wall  on*  the  side  of  the  isthmus  the 
Athenians  immediately  raised  works,  and  manned  them.  But 
that  toward  Pallene  had  no  works  raised  against  it ;  for  they 
did  not  think  themselves  strong  enough  both  to  keep  a  garrison 
on  the  isthmus,  and  to  cross  over  the  Pallene  and  raise  works 
there;  fearing  that  the  Potidseans  and  their  allies  might  at- 
tack them  when  divided.  And  the  Athenians  in  the  city^ 
hearing  that  Pallene  had  no  works  on  it,  .some  time  after 
send  sixteen  hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  Phor- 
mio,  the  son  of  Asopius,  as  general ;  who  reached  Pallene, 
and  setting  out  from  Aphytis,'  led  his  army  to  Potidiea, 
advancing  by  ^hort  marches,  and  ravaging  the  country  at  ihe 
same  time :  and  when  no  one  came  out  to  ofifer  him  battle,  he 
threw  up  works  against  the  wall  on  the  side  of  Pallene.  And 
thus  Potidsea  was  now  besieged  with  all  their  power,  (m  both 
sides,  and  from  the  sea  at  the  same  time  l^  ships  that  were 
blockading:  it 

65.  Now  Aristeus,  when  it  was  surrounded  with  works,  ^ 
and  he  had  no  hope  of  its  escape,  unless  some  movement 
from  the  Peloponnese,  or  something  else  beyoi^d  their  caloula- 
tions  should  occur,  adviced  all,  except  five  hundred,  to  watoh 
for  a  wind  and  sail  out  of  it,  tiiat  their  provisions  might  hold 
out  the  longer ;  and  he  was  willing  himself  to  be  one  of  those 
who  remained.  But  when  he  did  not  persuade  them,  from  a 
wish  to  provide  what  was  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done,  and 
in  order  that  affairs  out  of  the  place  might  proceed  in  the 
best  way  ix>ssible,  he  sailed  out,  without  bei^g  observed  by 

*  Literally,  "  having  walked  of,"  i,  c,  cut  off  by  a  transverse  wall 
from  communication  with  the  country.  The  absence  of  any  such  wall 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  city  is  afterward  expressed  by  t^v  Ua^^^v 
uTEtxLfTTov  ovaav, 

^  I  do  not  think  that  more  is  meant  by  6pfi6fievog  in  this  passage  than 
that  he  set  out  by  land  from  Aphytis,  having  come  with  his  ships  to  that 
place,  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  his  plan  of  advancing  to  Potidsea 
through  Pallene. 
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the  guard-ships  of  the  Athenians.  And  remaining  among 
the  Chalcidians,  he  joined  in  the  other  measures  of  the  war ; 
and  laid  an  ambuscade  near  the  city  of  the  Sermylians,  and 
cut  off  many  of  them ;  and  sending  to  the  Peloponnese,*  en- 
deavored to  contrive  a  way  in  which  some  assistance  might 
be  brought.  After  the  works  round  Potidaea  were  fim'shed, 
Phormio  with  his  sixteen  hundred  men  proceeded  to  ravage 
Chaleidice  and  Bottice,  and  took  some  of  the  towns  also. 

66,  The  Athenians  then  and  Peloponnesians  had  had 
these  previous  grounds  of  complaint  against  each  other;  the 
Corinthians,  bemuse  Potidaea,  which  was  a  colony  of  their 
own,  and  men  of  Corinth  and  from  the  Peloponnese  in  it, 
were  being  besieged;  the  Athenians  against  the  Peloponne- 
sians, because  they  had  caused  the  revolt  of  a  city  which  was 
th^  ally  and  tributary,  and  had  come  and  openly  fought 
with  them  in  conjimction  with  the  Potidseans.  The  war 
however  had  not  yet  positively  broken  out,  but  at  present 
there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities;  for  the  Corinthians  had 
done  these  things  on  their  own  responsibility  alone. 

67.  When,  however,  Potidaea  was  being  besieged,  they  did 
not  remain  quiet,  as  they  had  men  in  it,  and  were  alarmed  for 
the  place.    And  immediately  they  smnmoned   the   allies  to 
Laeedsemon,  and  came  and  cried  out  against  the  Athenians, 
as  having  broken  the  treaty,  and  as  injuring  the  Peloponnese. 
And  the  .^Eginetans,  though  they  did  not  openly  send  embas- 
sadors, for  fear  of  the  Athenians,  yet  in  secret  most  of  all 
urged  on  the  war  in  conjunction  wifli  them,  saying  that  they 
wer^  not  independent  according  to  the  treaty.     So  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  after  summoning  any  one  of  the  allies  besides, 
who  said  that  in  any  other  respect  he  had  been  injured  by  the 
Athenians,  held  their  ordinary  assembly,  and  told  them   to 
speak.    And  others  came  forward  and  severally  made  their 
complaints,  and  especially  the  Megareans,  who  urged  no  few 
other  grounds  of  quarrel,  but  most  of  all  their  being  excluded 
from  we  ports  in  the  Athenian  dominions,  and  from  the  Attic 
market,  contrary  to  the  treaty.    And  the   Corinthians  came 
forward  last,  after  permitting  the  others  first  to  exasperate  the 
Lacedsdmonians ;  and  they  spoke  after  them  as  follows. 

1  The  original  is  a  condensed  expression,  the  participle  irennav  being 
understood,  as  is  evident  from  chap.  57  3,  where  it  is  expressed,  6e6i6g 
re  hrpaaaev  ig  re  r^  AaKsdai/Ltova  nt/nrov  oizoc,  k.  t.  X. 
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68.  "  The  trustiness  of  your  policy  and  intercourse  among 
yourselves,  Lacedaemonians,  renders  you  the  more  distrustful 
with  regard  to  others,  if  we  say  any  thing  [against  them] ;  and 
from  this  you  have  a  character  for  sober-mindedness,  but  betray 
too  great  ignorance  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  For  though 
we  often  forewarned  you  what  injuries  we  were  going  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Athenians,  you  did  not  gain  information 
respecting  what  we  told  you  from  time  to  time,  but  rather  sus- 
pected the  speakers  of  speaking  for  their  own  private  interests. 
And  for  this  reason  it  was  not  before  we  suffered,  but  when 
we  are  in  the  very  act  of  suffering,  that  you  have  summoned 
the  allies  here ;  among  whom  we  may  speak  with  the  great- 
est propriety,  inasmuch  as  we  have  also  the  greatest  com- 
plaints to  make,  being  insulted  by  the  Athenians,  and  ne- 
glected by  you.  And  if  they  were  an  obscure  people  any 
where*  who  were  injuring  Greece,  you  might  have  required 
additional  warning,  as  not  being  acquainted  with  them ;  but 
as  it  is,  why  need  we  speak  at  any  groat  lengthy  when  you  sec 
that  some  of  us  are  already  enslaved,  and  that  they  are  plot- 
ting against  others,  and  especially  against  our  allies,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  prepared  beforehand,  in  case  they  should 
ever  go  to  war.  For  they  would  not  else  have  stolen  Corcyra 
from  us,  and  kept  it  in  spite  of  us,  and  besieged  Potidsea;  of 
which  places,  the  one  is  the  most  convenient  for  their  deriving 
the  full  benefit  from  their  possession  Thraceward,'  and  the  other 
would  have  supplied  the  largest  navy  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

69.  "And  for  these  things  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame, 
by  having  at  first  permitted  them  to  fortify  their  city  afber 
the  Median  war,  and  subsequently  to  build  the  long  walls; 
and  by  continually  up  to  the  present  time  depriving  of  liberty, 
not  only  those  who  had  been  enslaved  by  them,  but  your  own 
allies  also  now.  For  it  is  not  he  who  has  enslaved  them,  but 
he  who  has  the  power  to  stop  it,  but  overlooks  it,  that  more 
truly  does  this ;  especially  if  he  enjoys  the  reputation  for  vir- 

1  The  nov  in  the  origiDal  would  perhaps  be  most  fullj  expressed  by 
our  colloquial  phrase,  "  in  some  corner  or  other." 

3  Arnold  translates  it,  "  so  as  to  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  your  do- 
minion in  the  neighborhood  of  Thrace."  But  could  the  Lacedemonians 
be  said  to  have  anj  such  dominion,  at  any  rate  before  the  expedition  of 
Brasidas  f  and  does  not  the  Tle'koirovv'^oioL^  in  the  next  sentence  scAm 
to  be  put  emphatically,  as  in  opposition  to  the  Athenian  dominion  just 
alluded  to  ? 
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tue  as  bein^  the  liberator  of  Greece.  But  with  difficulty  havo 
we  assembled  now,  and  not  even  now  for  any  clearly  defined 
object.  For  we  ought  to  be  considering  no  longer  whether 
we  are  injured,  but  in  what  way  we  shall  defend  ourselves. 
For  the  aggressors  come  with  their  plans  already  formed 
against  us  who  have  not  made  up  our  minds ;  at  once,  and  not 
putting  it  off.*  And  we  know  m  what  way,  and  how  gradu- 
ally, the  Athenians  encroach  upon  their  neighbors.  And 
while  they  think  that  they  are  not  observed  through  your 
want  of  perception,*  they  feel  less  confident ;  but  when  they 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  their  designs,  but  overlook  them, 
they  will  press  on  you  with  all  their  power.  For  you  alone 
of  the  Greeks,  Lacedsemonians,  remain  quiet,  defending  your- 
selves against  any  one,  not  by  exertion  of  your  power,  but  my 
mere  demonstration  of  it ;  and  you  alone  put  down  the  power 
of  your  enemies,  not  when  beginning,  but  when  growing  twice 
as  great  as  it  was.  And  yet  you  used  to  have  the  name  of 
cautious ;  but  in  your  case  the  name,  it  seems,  was  more  than 
the  reality.  For  we  ourselves  know  that  the  Mede  came  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  Peloponnese,  before  your  forces 
went  out  to  meet  him  as  they  should  have  done  ;  and  now  the 
Athenians,  who  are  not  far  removed,  as  he  was,  but  close  at 
hand,  you  overlook ;  and  instead  of  attacking  them,  prefer  to 
defend  yourselves  against  their  attack,  and  to  reduce  your- 
selves to  mere  chances  in  struggling  with  them  when  in  a 
much  more  powerful  condition :  though  you  know  that  even 
the  barbarian  was  chiefly  wrecked  upon  himself;*  and  that 
with  regard  to  these  very  Athenians,  we  have  often  ere  this 
escaped  more  by  their  errors  than  by  assistance  from  you. 
"For  indeed  hopes  of  you  have  before  now  in  some  instMices 
even  ruined  some,  while  unprepared  through  trusting  you. 
And  let  none  of  you  think  that  this  is  spoken  for  enmity, 
rather  than  for  expostulation;  for  expostulation  is  due  to 
friends  who  are  in  error,  but  accusation  to  enemies  who  have 
committed  injustice. 

70.  "  At  the  same  time  we  consider  that  we,  if  any,  have  a 
right  to  administer  rebuke  to  our  neighbors,  especially  as  the 

*  Or,  "  not  merely  threatening  to  attack  us,"  as  fitXXrjaic  is  used  below. 

*  Or,  thd  TO  dvaiaOjjTov  v/xuv  may  be  taken  with  Oapaovaif  and  be  ren- 
dered "through  your  not  perceiving  it" 

*  t.  c,  ho  was  himself)  as  it  were,  the  rock  on  which  liis  fortune  split 
"Perished  by  his  own  folly." — Arnold. 
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diflferences  [between  you  and  them]  are  great ;  of  which  you 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  perception,  nor  to  have  ever 
yet  considered  with  what  kind  of  people  you  will  have  to 
struggle  in  the  Athenians,  and  how  very,  nay,  how.  entirely 
different  from  yourselves.  They,  for  instance,  are  innovating, 
and  quick  to  plan  and  accomplish  by  action  what  they  have 
designed ;  while  you  are  disposed  to  keep  what  you  have,  and 
form  no  new  design,  and  by  action  not  even  to  carry  out  what 
is  necessary.  Again,  they  are  bold  even  beyond  their  power, 
and  adventurous  beyond  their  judgment,  and  sanguine  in  dan- 
gers; while  your  character  is  to  undertake  thiogs  beneath 
your  power,  and  not  to  trust  even  the  sure  grounds  of  your 
judgment,  and  to  think  that  you  will  never  escape  from  your 
dangers.  Moreover,  they  are  unhe^tadng,  in  opposition  to 
you  who  are  dilatory ;  ani  fond  of  going  from  home,  in  op- 
position to  you  who  are  most  fond  of  staying  at  home :  for 
they  think  that  by  their  absence  they  may  acquire  something ; 
whereas  you  think  that  by  attempting  [more]  you  would  do 
harm  to  what  you  have.  When  they  conquer  their  enemies, 
they  cany  out  their  advantage  to  the  utmost ;  and  when  con- 
quered, they  fall  back  the  least.  Further,  they  use  their  bodies 
as  least  belonging  to  them,  for  the  good  of  their  country  ;*  but 
their  mind,  as  bein^  most  peculiarly  their  own,  for  achieving 
something  on  her  account.  And  wnat  they  have  planned  but 
not  carried  out,  they  think  that  in  this  they  lose  something 
already  their  own ;  what  they  have  attempted  and  gained, 
that  in  this -they  have  achieved  but  little  in  comparison  with 
what  they  mean  to  do.  Then,  if  they  fail  in  an  attempt  at 
any  thing,  by  forming  fresh  hopes  in  its  stead,  they  supply  the 
deficiency:  for  they  are  the  only  people  that*  succeed  to  thefulf 
extent  of  their  hope  in  what  they  have  planned,  because  they 
quickly  undertake  what  they  have  resolved.  And  in  this  way 
tney  labor,  with  toils  and  dangers,  all  their  life  long ;  and  least 
enjoy  what  they  have,  because  they  are  always  getting,  and 
Chink  a  feast  to  be  nothing  else,  but  to  gain  their  ends,  and  in^ 

*  For  this  use  of  dXXorpio^  compare  Homer,  Odyss.  20.  346. 

fivrjOTTipGL  6^  iiak'Xug  'Adrjvij 
*Aa6eaTbv  yeTiov  upae  .  .  .  ,  ol  d^  yvaO/noiai  yeXuxjv 
dXXoTpioKTiv  :•—• 
and  Horace's  imitation  of  it,  Sat  2.  3.  '72. 

''Cum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis.** 

•  More  literally,  "  possess  in  the  same  degree  as  they  hope  for."  ' 
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active  quiet  to  be  no  less  a  calamity  than  laborious  occupation. 
So  that  if  any  one  should  sum  up  their  character,  by  saying 
that  they  are  made  neither  to  be  quiet  themselves,  nor  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  be  so,  he  would  speak  correctly. 

71.  "And  yet  when  such  is  the  character  of  this  state  that 
is  opposed  to .  you,  Lacedaemonians,  you  go  on  delaying,  and 
think  that  peace  is  not  most  lasting  in  the  case  of  those  .men, 
who  with  their  resources  do  what  is  right,  while  as  regards 
their  feelings,  they  are  known  to  be  determined  not  to  put  up 
with  it,  if  they  are  injured ;  but  you  practice  fair  deahng  on 
the  principle  of  neither  annoying  others,  nor  being  hurt  your- 
selves in  self-defense.  Scarcely,  however,  could  you  have 
succeeded  in  this,  though  you  had  lived  by  a  state  of  congenial 
views :  while  as  it  is,  your  ways,  as  we  just  now  showed  you, 
are  old-£ishioned  compared  with  them.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
art,  improvements  must  ever  prevail ;  and  though  for  a  state 
that  enjoys  quiet,  unchanged  institutions  are  best ;  yet,  for  those 
who  are  compelled  to  apply  to  many  things,  many  a  new  de- 
vice is  also  necessary.  And  for  this  reason  the  institutions  of 
the  Athenians,  from  their  great  experience,  have  been  re- 
modeled to  a  greater  extent  than  yours.  At  this  point  then 
let  your  dilatoriness  cease :  and  now  assist  us,  and  especially 
the  Potidaeans,  as  you  undertook,  by  making  with  all  speed  an 
incursion  into  Attica ;  that  you  may  not  give  up  men  who  are 
your  friends  and  kinsmen  to  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  turn 
the  rest  of  us  in  despair  to  some  other  alliance.  Ajid  in  that 
we  should  do  nothing  imjust,  in  the  sight  either,  of  the  gods 
who  received  our  oaths*  or  of  the  men  who  witness  [our  con- 
duct] :  for  the  breakers  of  a  treaty  are  not  those  who  from 
destitution  apply  to  others,  but  those  who  do  not  assist  their 
confederates.  If,  however,  you  will  be  zealous,  we  will  stand 
by  you ;  for  neither  should  we  act  rightly  in  changing,  nor 
should  we  find  others  more  congenial.  Wherefore  deliberate 
well,  and  endeavor  to  keep  a  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnese 
no  less  than  your  fathers  bequeathed  to  you." 

72.  To  this  effect  spoke  the  Corinthians.  And  the  Athe- 
nians, happening  before  this  to  have  an  embassy  at  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  nearii^  what  was  said,  thought  that  they  ought  to 
come  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  to  make  any  defense  on 

'  Or,  as  Arnold,  after  Reiske  and  others,  explains  it,  "  who  are  capable 
of  Ibeling  and  observing." 
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the  subject  of  the  charges  which  the  states  brought  against 
them,  but  to  prov^,  on  a  general  view  of  the  question,  that 
thej  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  a  hurry,  but.  take  more  time  to 
consider  it  They  wished  also  to  show  how  powerful  their 
city  was ;  and  to  remind  the  older  men  of  what  they  knew, 
and  to  relate  to  the  younger  what  they  were  unacquainted 
with^  thinking  that  in  consequence  of  what  they  said,  they 
would  be  more  disposed  to  remain  quiet  than  to  go  to  war. 
So  they  came  to  the  Lacedaemonians,'  and  said  ih&t  they  also, 
[as  the  Corinthians  had  done],  wished  to  speak  to  their  peo- 
ple, if  nothing  prevented.  They  told  them  to  come  forward ; 
and  the  Athenians  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows. 

73.  "  Our  embassy  was  not  sent  for  the  purpose  of  controversy 
with  your  allies,  but  on  the  business  on  wnich  the  state  sent  us. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  there  is  no  small  outcry  against  us, 
we  have  come  forward,  not  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  states 
(for  our  words  would  not  be  addressed  to  you  as  judges,  either 
of  us  or  of  them),  but  to  prevent  your  adopting  bad  counsel 
through  being  easily  persuaded  by  the  allies  on  matters  of 
great  importance ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  wish  to  show, 
on  a  view  of  the  general  argument  as  it  affects  us,  that  wo 
do  not  improperly  hold  what  we  possess,  and  that  our  state  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Now  as  to  things  of  very  ancient 
date,  why  need  we  mention  them  ?  since  hearsay  must  attest 
them,  rather  than  the  eyes  of  those  who  will  be  our  auditors. 
But  the  Median  war,  and  the  deeds  with  which  you  yourselves 
are  acquainted,  we  must  speak  of;  though  it  will  be  rather 
irksome  to  us  to  be  forever  bringing  them  forward :  for  when 
we  performed  them,  the  danger  was  run  for  a  benefit,  of  the 
reahty  of  which  you  had  your  share ;  and  let  us  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  whole  credit,  if  it  is  of  any  service  to  us.  Our 
words,  however,  will  be  spoken,  not  so  much  for  the  puipose 
of  exculpation,  as  of  testimony,  and  of  showing  with  what  kind 
of  a  state  you  will  have  to  contend,  if  you  do  not  take  good 
counsel.  For  we  say  that  at  Marathon  we  alone  stood  in  the 
van  of  danger  against  the  barbarian ;  and  that  when  he  came 
a  second  time,  though  we  were  not  able  to  defend  ourselves 
by  land,  we  went  on  board  our  ships  with  all  our  people,  and 
joined  in  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis ;  which  prevented  his  sail- 

1  i  e.,  to  the  government,  whose  consent  was  required  before  they 
could  address  the  assembled  people. 
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ing  against  and  ravaging  the  Poloponneso,  city  by  city,  wbik 
you  would  have  been  unable  to  assist  one  another  against  his 
numerous  ehips.  And  Wie  himself  gave  the  greatest  proof  of 
this ;  for  when  conquered  by  sea,  thinking  that  his  power  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been,  he  retreated  £s  quickly  as  he 
could  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

74.  "  Such  now  having  been  the  result,  and  it  having  been 
clearly  shown  that  it  was  on  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  that  their 
cause  depended,  we  contributed  the  three  most  useful  things 
toward  it ;  viz.,  the  greatest  number  of  ships,  the  most 
able  man  as  a  general,  and  the  most  unshrinking  zeal.  To- 
ward the  four  hundred  ships  wo  contributed  not  less  than 
two  parts  ;*  and  Themistocles  as  commander,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  of  their  fighting  in  the  Strait,  which  most 
clearly  saved  their  cause  ;  and  you  yourselves  for  this  reason 
honored  him  most,  for  a  stranger,  of  all  that,  have  ever  gone 
to  you.  And  a  zeal  by  far  the  most  daring  we  exhibited,  in- 
asmuch as  when  no  one  came  to  assist  us  by  land,  the  rest  as 
far  as  us  being  already  enslaved,  we  determined,  though  we 
had  left  our  city,  and  sacrificed  our  property,  not  even  in 
those  circumstances  to  abandon  the  common  cause  of  the  re- 
maining allies,  nor  to  become  useless  to  them  by  dispersing ; 
but  to  go  on  board  our  ships,  and  £ice  the  danger  ;  and  not  to 
be  angry  because  you  had  not  previously  assisted  us.  So  then 
we  assert  that  we  ourselves  no  less  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
you,  than  we  obtained  one.  For  you,  setting  out  from  cities 
that  were  inhabited,  and  with  a  view  to  enjoying  them  in  fu- 
ture, came  to  our  assistance  [only]  after  you  were  afraid  for 
yourselves,  and  not  so  much  for  us  (at  any  rate,  when  we 
were  still  in  safety,  you  did  not  come  to  us) ;  but  tre,  setting 

>  WhcU  parts  we  must  suppose  the  speaker  to  havo  referred  to  in  this 
passage,  whether  quarters  or  thirds,  is  much  disputed.  Didot  and  Goller 
maintain  the  former,  as  being  in  strict  agreement  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  the  whole  fleet  to  have  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  ships,  and  the  Athenian  portion  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty.  Arnold,  afker  Bredow  and  Poppo,  supports  the  other  inter- 
pretation, and  observes,  that  ^^this  is  not  the  statement  of  Thucydides, 
but  of  the  Athenian  orator,  who  is  made  very  characteristically  to  in- 
dulge in  gross  exaggerations."  See  his  whole  note  on  the  passage. 
Bishop  Thh'lwall,  however,  thinks  that  such  an  exaggeration  would  havo 
been  in  veiy  bad  taste  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  that  Thucydides  meant 
to  state  the  true  numbers ;  "in  which,"  he  observes,  "if  we  read  rpiaKo- 
aloe  for  TCTp.  he  would  have  followed  .^i^Eschylus  instead  of  Herodotus, 
whom  indeed  it  is  possible  he  has  not  read."    Vol.  ii.  Append.  4. 
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out  from  a  country  which  was  no  more,  and  running  the  risk 
for  what  existed  only  in  scanty  hope,  bore  our  full  share  in  the 
deliverance  both  of  you  and  of  oufselffes.  But  if  we  had  be- 
fore joined  the  Mede  through  fear  for  our  country,  like  others, 
or  had  afterward  had  no  heart  to  go  on  board  our  ships,  con^ 
sidering  ourselves  as  ruined  men ;  there  would  have  been  no 
longer  any  need  of  your  fighting  by  sea  without  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships,  but  things  would  have  quietly  progressed 
for  him  just  as  he  wished. 

75.  "  Do  we  not  th^n  deserve,  Lacedsemonians,  both  for  our 
zeal  at  that  time,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  counsel,  not  to  lie 
under  such  excessive  odium  with  the  Greeks,  at  least  for  the 
empire  we  possess?  For  this  very  empire  we  gained,  not 
by  acting  with  violence,  but  through  your  having  been  un- 
willing to  stand  by  them  to  finish  the  business  with  the  bar- 
barian and  through  the  allies  having  come  to  us,  and  of  their 
own  accord  begged  us  to  become  their  leaders:  and  from 
this  very  fact  we  were  compelled  at  first  to  advance  it  to  its 
present  height,  principally  from  motives  of  fear,  then  of  honor 
aba,  and  afterward  of  advantage  too.  And  it  no  longer  ap- 
})eared  to  be  safe,  when  we  were  hated  by  the  generality, 
and  when  some  who  had  already  revolted  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  you  were  no  longer  friends  with  us,  as  you  had. 
been,  but  suspicious  of  us,  and  at  variance  with  us,  to  run  the 
risk  of  ^ving  it  up ;  fov'  those  who  revolted  would  have  gone 
over  to  you.*  And  all  may  without  odium  secure  their  own 
interests  with  regard  to  the  greatest  perils.' 

76.  "You,  at  least,  Lacedaemonians,  have  settled  to  your 
own  advantage  the  government  of  the  states  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese  over  which  you  have  a  supremacy ;  and  if  at  that  time 
you  had  remained  through  the  whole  business,  and  been  dis- 
liked in  your  command,  as  we  were,  we  know  frill  well  that 
you  would  have  become  no  less  severe  to  the  allies,  and  would 
have  been  compelled  either  to  rule  with  a  strong  hand,  or 
yourselves  be  exposed  to  danger.  So  neither  have  we  done 
any  thing  marvelous,  or  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  man, 
in  having  accepted  an  empire  that  Was  offered  to  us,  and  not 
giving  it  up,  influenced  as  we  are  by  the  strongest  motives, 
honor,  and  fear,  and  profit;   and  when,  again,  we  had  not 

*  Literally,  "the  revolts  would  have  been  to  you." 
'  Or,  "  none  are  grudged  securing,*'  etc. 
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been  the  first  to  set  such  a  precedent,  but  it  had  always  been 
a  settled  rule  that  the  weaker  should  be  constrained  by  the 
stronger ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  we  thought  ourselves 
worthy  of  it,  and  were  diought  so  by  you,  ulitil,  from  calcu-^ 
lations  of  expediency,  you  now  avail  yourselves  of  the  appeal 
to  justice ;  which  no  one  ever  yet  brought  forward  when  he 
had  a  chance  of  gaining  any  thing'  by  might,  and  abstained 
from  taking  the  advantage.  Nay,  all  are  worthy  of  praise, 
who,  after  acting  according  to  human  nature  in  ruling  others, 
have  been  more  just  than  their  actual  power  enabled  them  to 
be.  At  any  rate  we  imagine  that  if  some  others  had  possessed 
our  means,  they  would  have  best  shown  whether  we  are  at  all 
moderate  or  not :  though  to  us  tliere  has  unfairly  resulted  from 
our  good  nature  disrepute  rather  than  commendation. 

77*  "For  from  putting  up  with  less  than  we  might  have  had 
in  contract-suits  with  the  allies,  and  from  having  made  our 
decisions  in  our  own  courts  on  the  footing  of  equal  laws,  we 
are  thought  to  be  litigious.  And  none  of  them  considers  why 
this  reproach  is  not  brought  against  those  who  have  empire  in 
any  other  quarter  also,  and  ate  less  moderate  toward  their 
subjects  than  we  have  been :  for  those  who  can  act  with  vio- 
lence have  no  need  besides  to  act  with  justice.  But  they, 
from  being  accustomed  to  have  intercourse  with  us  on  a  fair 
footing,  if  contrary  to  their  notions  of  right  they  have  been 
worsted  in  any  thing,  either  by  a  legal  judgment  or  by  the 
power  of  our  empire,  even  in  any  degree  whatever ;  they  feel 
no  gratitude  for  not  being  deprived  of  the  greater  part  [of 
their  possessions],  but  are  more  indignant  for  what  is  lost, 
than  if  from  the  first  we  had  laid  aside  law,  and  openly  taken 
advantage  of  them.  In  that  case  not  even  they  themselves 
would  have  denied  that  it  was  right  for  the  weaker  to  yield  to 
the  stronger.  But  when  injured,  it  seems,  men  are  more  an- 
gry than  when  treated  with  violence :  for  the  one  case  is  re- 
garded as  an  advantage  taken  by  their  equal;  the  other,  as 
compulsion  by  their  superior.  At  least  they  endured  much 
harder  treatment  than  this  at  the  hand  of  the  Medes ;  where- 
as our  rule  is  thought  to  be  severe ;  and  naturally  so ;  for  their 
present  condition  is  always  irksome  to  subjects.  You,  at  any 
rate,  should  you  subdue   us   arid  possess   an  empire,  would 

Suickly  lose  the  good-will  which  you  have  enjoyed  through 
leir  fear  of  us ;  if  you  have  the  same  ^^ews  now  as  you  gave 
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symptoms  of  then,  ^wheii  you  led  them  against  the  Mede  for  a 
short  time.  For  you  have  institutions  by  yourselves,  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  moreover,  each  individual  of 
you,  on  going  abroad^  neither  acts  according  to  these,  nor  to 
those  which  3ie  rest  of  Greece  recognizes. 

78.  "Deliberate  therefore  slowly  , as  on  no  trifling  matters; 
and  do  not,  though  being  influenced  by  other  people's  views 
and  accusations,  bring  on  yourselves  trouble  of  your  own: 
but  consider  beforehand,  previously  to  your  being  engaged  in 
it,  how  far  beyond  calculation  is  war;  for  when  long  pro- 
tracted, it  generally  becomes  in  the  end  to  depend  on  chances ; 
from  which  we  are  equally  removed,  and  run  the  risk  in  un- 
certainty as  to  which  way  it  will  turn  out  And  in  going  to 
war  men  generally  turn  to  deeds  first,  which  they  ought  to  do 
afterward ;  and  when  they  are  in  distress,  then  they  have  re- 
course to  words.  We,  however,  being  neither  ourselves  yet 
involved  in  such  an  error,  nor  seeing  you  in  it,  charge  you, 
while  good  council  is  still  eligible  to  both  sides,  not  to  break 
treaty  nor  offend  against  your  oaths,  but  to  let  our  differences 
be  judicially  settled  according  to  agreement.  Else  we  will 
call  to  witness  the  gods  who  received  our  oaths,  and  endeavor 
to  requite  you  for  commencing  hostilities,  in  such  a  way  as 
you  may  set  the  example." 

79.  Thus  spoke  the  Athenians.  After  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  heard  from  the  allies  their  charges  against  the  Athenians, 
and  from  the  Athenians  what  they  had  to  say,  they  made  them 
all  withdraw,  and  consulted  by  themselves  on  the  question  be- 
fore them.  And  the  opinions  of  the  majority  went  the  same 
way  ;  viz,  that  the  Athenians  were  already  guilty  of  injustice, 
and  that  they  ought  to  go  to  war  with  all  speed.  But  Archi- 
damus  their  king,  a  man  who  was  considered  both  intelligent 
and  prudent,  came  forward  and  spoke  as  fdlows. 

80.  "  I  have  both  myself  already  had  experience  in  many 
wars,  Lacedaemonians,  and  see  that  those  of  you  who  are  of 
the  same  age  [have  had  it  also] ;  so  that  one  would  ndther 
desire  the  business  from  inexperience,  aa  might  be  the  case 
with  most  men,  nor  from  thinking  it  a  good  and  safe  one. 
But  this  war,  about  which  you  are  now  consulting,  you  would 
find  likely  to  be  none  of  the  least,  if  any  one  should  soberly 
consider  it.  For  against  the  Peloponnesians  and  our  neigh- 
bors our  strength  is   of  the  same  description,  and  we   can 
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quickly  reach  our  destination  in  each  case.  But  against  tnen 
who  live  in  a  country  far  away,  and  besides  are  most  skillful  by 
sea,  and  most  excellently  provided  with  every  thing  else,  with 
richer,  both  private  and  public,  and  ships,  and  horses,  and 
heavy-armed,  and  a  crowd  of  irregulars,,  such  as  there  is  not  in 
any  one  Gredan  town  beside,  and  moreover,  have  many  allies 
under  payment  of  tribute ;  how  can  it  be  right  to  declare  war 
rashly  against  these  men  ?  and  in*  what  do  we  trust,  that  we 
should  hurry  on  to  it  unprepared  ]  Is  it  in  our  ships  3  Nay, 
we  are  inferior  to  them  :  but  if  we  shall  practice  and  prepare 
against  themj  time  will  pass  in  the  interval.  Well  then,  is  it  in 
our  money  ?  Nay,  but  we  are  still  more  deficient  in  this,  and 
neither  have  it  in  the  public  treasury,  nor  readily  contribute  it 
from  our  private  funds. 

81.  "Perhaps  some  one  might  feel  confident  because  we  ex- 
cel them  in  heavy-armed  troops,  and  in  numbers,  so  that  we 
ipight  invade  and  ravage  their  land.  But  they  have  other  land 
in  abundance  over  which  they  rule,  and  will  import  what  they 
want  by  sea.  If,  again,  we  shall  attempt  to  make  their  allies 
revolt  from  them,  we  shall  have  to  assist  these  also  with  ships, 
as  they  are  generally  islanders.  What  then  will  be  the  charac- 
ter of  our  war  ?  For  if  we  do  not  either  conquer  them  by  sea, 
or  take  away  the  revenues  with  which  they  maintain  their  fleet, 
we  shall  receive  the  greater  damage ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  will 
no  longer  even  be  honorable  to  make  peace  ;  especially  if  wo 
are  thought  to  have  begun  the  quarrel  more  than  they.  For 
let  us  now  not  be  buoyed  up  with  this  hope,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  war  will  soon  be  ended,  if  we  ravage  their  land.  Rather 
do  I  fear  that  we  should  bequeath  it  even  to  our  children :  so 
probable  is  it  that  the  Athenians  would  neither  be  enslaved^  in 
spirit  to  their  land,  nor,  like  inexperienced  .ipen,  be  panic- 
stricken  by  the  war. 

82.  "  I  do  not,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  you  to  permit 
them  without  noticing  it,  to  harm  our  allies,  and  not  to  detect 
them  in  plotting  against  us ;  but  I  tell  you  not  to  take  up  arms 
at  present,  but  to  send  and  remonstrate;  neither  showing  too 
violent  signs  of  war,  nor  yet  that  we  will  put  up  with  their 
conduct ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  complete  our  own  prepara- 
tions also,  both  by  bringing  over  allies,  whether  Greeks  or  bar- 

*  Compare  II.  01.  3.     ^ovXoi  ylio  i^povrjfjia  rd  ai^vldwvt  k,  t,  ^♦- 
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barians,  from  whatever  source  we  shall  receive  additional 
strength,  either  in  ships  or  in  money ;  (for  all  who,  like  us,  are 
plotted  against  by  the  Athenians,  may  without  oiiium  save  them- 
selves by  accepting  the  aid  not  only  of  Greeks,  but  of  barbari- 
ans also) ;  and  at  me  same  time  let  us  bring  out  our  own  re- 
sources. And  if  they  listen  at  all  to  our  embassadors,  this  is 
the  best  conclusion ;  but  if  not,  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
years,  we  shall  then  go  against  them,  if  we  think  fit,  in  a  better 
state  ofv  defense.  And  perhaps  when  they  then  saw  our  pre- 
paration, and  our  language  speaking  in  accordance  with  it,  they 
might  be  more  disposed  to  3neld,  while  they  had  their  land  as 
yet  imravaged,  and  were  deliberating  about  good  things  still 
enjoyed  by  them,  and  not  yet  sacrificed.  For  in  their  land  con- 
sider that  you  have  nothing  else  but  a  hostage ;  and  the  more 
so,  the  better  it  is  cultivated.  You  should  therefore  spare  it  as 
long  as  possible,  and  not,  through  having  reduced  them  to 
desperation,  find  them  the  more  difficult  to  subdue.  For  if  we  are 
hurried  on  by  the  complaints  of  our  allies,  and  ravage  it  while 
we  are  unprepared,  see  that  we  do  not  come  off  in  a  maimer 
more  disgraceful  and  perplexing  to  the  Peloponnese  [than  we 
should  wishl.^  For  complaints,  both  of  states  and  individuals, 
it  is  impossible  to  settle  :  but  when  all  together,  have,  for  their 
own  separate  interests,  undertaken  a  war,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  it  will  go  on,  it  is  not  easy  to  effect  a  credit- 
able arrangement 

83.  "And  let  no  one  think  it  shows  a  want  of  courage  for 
many  not  to  advance  at  once  against  one  state.  For  they  too 
have  no  fewer  allies  who  pay  them  tribute ; '  and  war  is  not  so 
much  a  thing  of  arms  as  of  money,  by  means  of  which  arms 
are  of  service ;  especially  in  the  case  of  continental  against 
maritime  powecs.  Let  us  first  then  provide  ourselves  with  this, 
and  not  be  excited  beforehand  by  the  speeches  of  the  allies ; 
but  as  we  shall  have  the  greater  part  of  the  re^>onsibihty  for 
the  consequences  either  way,  so  also  let  us  quietly  take  a  view 
of  them  beforehand. 

84;  "  And  as  for  the  slowness  aad  dilatoriness  which  they 
most  blame  in  us,  be  not  ashamed  of  them.  For  by  hurrying 
[to  begin  the  war]  you  would  be  the  more  slow  in  finishing  it, 
because  you  took  it  in  hand  when  unprepared :  and  at  thafiamo 

1  Or  the  comparative  may  perhaps  bo  used  for  tho  positive. 

*.  These  words  are  only  applicable  to  tho  allies  of  tho  Athenian*^ 
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lime  wc  always  enjoy  a  city  that  is  free  and  most  glorious ;  and 
it  is  a  wise  moderation  that  can  best  constitute  this.  For  owing 
to  it  wc  alone  do  not  grow  insolent  in  success,  and  yield  less 
than  others  to  misfortunes.  We  are  not  excited  by  the  pleas- 
ure afforded  by  those  who  with  praise  stimulate  us  to  dangers 
contrary  to  our  conviction ;  and  if  any  one  provoke  us  with  ac- 
cusation, we  are  not  the  more  prevailed  on  through  being  thus 
annoyed.  We  are  both  warlike  and  wise  through  our  orderly 
temper :  warlike,  because  shame  partakes  very  largely  of  moder- 
ation, and  courage  of  shaniie;  and  wise,  because  we  are 
brought  up  with  no  little  learning  to  despise  the*laws,  and 
with  too  severe  a  self-control  to  disobey  them ;  and  ^re  not 
over-clever  in  useless  things,  so  that  while  in  word  we  might 
ably  find  fault  with  our  enemies^  resources,  we  should  not  go 
against  them  so  well  in  deed ; '  but  are  taught  to  think  that 
our  neighbor's  plans,"  and  the  chances  which  befall  in  war, 
are  very  similar,  as  things  not  admitting  of  nice  distinction  in 
language.  But  we  alwavs  provide  in  deed  against  our  adver- 
saries with  the  expectation  of  their  planning  well  ;  and  must 
not  rest  our  hopes  on  the  probability  of  their  blundering,  but 
on  the  belief  of  our  own  taking  cautious  forethought.  Again, 
we  should  not  think  that  one  man  differs  much  from  another, 
^ut  that  he  is  the  best  who  is  educated  in  the  most  necessary 
things. 

85.  "  These  practices  then,  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us,  and  which  we  have  always  retained  with  benefit^  let  us  not 
give  up,  nor  determine  hurriedly,  in  the  short  space  of  a  day, 
about  many  lives,  and  riches,  and  states,  and  honors,  but*  let 
us  do  it  calmly ;  as  we  may  do  more  than  others,  on  account  of 
our  power.  And  send  to  the  Athenians  respecting  Potidaea, 
and  send  respecting  those  things  in  which  the  allies  say  they 
are  injured ;  especially  as  they  are  ready  to  submit  to  judicial 
decision ;  and  against  the  party  which  offers  that^  it  is  not  right 
to  proceed  as  against  a  guilty  one.    But  prepare  for  war  at  the 

• 

*  Or,  "  should  not  so  well  follow  up  our  words  with  deeds."  The  fol- 
lowing infinitive  vofii^eiv  depends  upon  iratAevofievoi  understood  again. 

*  I  have  followed  the  punctuation  and  interpretation  of  Goller  and 
Arnold  in  their  last  edition ;  though  not  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  its 
correctness,  as  I  doubt  whether  the  re  has  any  place  before  ToparA^T/ovc 
Kal  taken  in  tnis  sense.  But  see  Goller's  note.  Accordmg  to  Haack 
and  Poppo  it  would  be,  "  that  our  neighbors'  plans  are  very  similar  to 
our  own^  and  that  the  chances  #f  war,"  etc. 
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fiame  time.  For  in  this  you  will  determine  both  what  is  best, 
jand  what  is  most  formidable  to  your  adversaries."  Archidamus 
spoke  to  this  effect ;  but  Sthenelaidas,  who  was  one  of  the 
cphors  at  that  time,  came  forward  last,  and  spoke  before  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  follows. 

86.  "  As  for  the  long  speech  of  the  Athenians,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it ;  for  though  they  praised  themselves  a  great  deal, 
in  no  part  did  they  deny  that  they  are  injuring  our  allies  and 
the  Peloponnese.  And  yet  if  they  were  good  men  then  against 
the  Med^  but  are  bad  ones  now  against  us,  they  deserve 
double  punishment  for  having  become  bad  instead  of  good. 
But  we*  are  the  same  both  then  and  now ;  and  shall  not,  if  we 
are  wise,  overlook  our  allies'  being  injured,  nor  delay  to  assist 
them ;  for  there  is  no  longer  delay  in  their  being  ill-treated. 
Others  have  in  abundance  riches,  and  ships,  and  horses  ^  but 
we  have  good  allies,  whom  we  must  not  give  up  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, nor  decide  the  question  with  suits  and  words,  while  it  is 
not  also  in  word  that  we  are  injured ;  but  we  must  assist  them 
with  speed  and  with  all  our  might  And  let  no  one  tell  me 
that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  deliberate  who  are  being  wronged. 
It  is  for  those  who  are  about  to  commit  the  wrong  that  it  is 
much  more  proper  to  deliberate  for  a  long  time.  Vote  then, 
Lacedaemonians,  for  war,  as  is  worthy  of  Sparta  ;  and  neither 
permit  the  Athenians  to  becopae  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our 
allies ;  but  with  the  help  of  the  gods  let  us  proceed  against 
those  who  are  wronging  them." 

87.  Having  spoken  to  this  effect  he  himself,  as  ephor,  put 
the  question  to  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  As  they 
decice  by  acclamation  and  not  by  vote,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
distinguish  on  which  side  the  acclamation  was  greater;  but 
wishing  to  instigate  them  the  more  to  war*  by  their  openly  ex- 
pressing their  views,  he  said,  "  Whoever  of  you,  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, thinks  the  treaty  to  have  been  broken,  and  the  Athenians 
to  have  been  guilty,  let  him  'rise  and  go  yonder"  Riming  out 
a  certain  place  to  them) ;  "  and  whoever  does  not  think  so,  let 
him  go  to  the  other  side."  They  arose  and  divided,  and  there 
was  a  large  majority  who  thought  that  the  treaty  had  been 

'  Because  individuals  might  be  afraid  of  openly  opposing  the  popular 
wish,  which  was  decidedly  for  the  war. 

2  For  another  instance  of  a  compound  of  larrjfti  used  in  the  same  preg* 
nant  manner  as  dvianjTcj  is  hero,  see  I.  fOl.  2.  ic  I^^p  d'rfeifrfiaav*     - 
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broken.  And  having  summoned  tHe  allies,  they  told  them  thdt 
their  own  opinion  was  that  the  Athenians  were  in  the  wrong ; 
but  that  they  wished  to  summon  all  the  allies  also,  and  to  put 
it  to  the  vote ;  that  after  general  consultation  they  might  de- 
clare war,  if  .they,  thought  fit.  They  then,  after  having  settled 
this,  r^turn^  home;  as  did  the  embassadors  of  the  Athenians 
afterward,'  when  they  had  dispatched  the  .business  they  had 
gone  on^  -  This  decision  of  the  assembly,  that  the  treaty  had 
been  broken,  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  which  had  been  concluded  after 
the  war  with  Eubqea. 

88.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  voted  that  the  treaty  had  been 
broken,  and  that  war  should  be  declared,  not  so  much  because 
they  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  allies,  as  because 
they  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  attain  to  greater 
power,  seeing  that  most  parts  of  Greece  were  already  under 
their  hands. 

89.  For  it  was  in  the  following  manner  that  the  Athenians 
were  brought  to  those  circumstances  under  which  they  increased 
their  power.  ;"W;hen  the  Medes  had  retreated  from  Europe  after 
being  conquered  .both  by  sea  and  land  by  the  Greeks,  and  those 
of  them  had  been  destroyed  who  had  fled  with  their  ships  to 
Mycale;  Leotychides,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  Greeks  at  Mycale,  returned  home  with  the 
allies  that  were  with  the  Peloponnese ;  while  the  Athenians, 
and  the  allies  from  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  who  had  now  re- 
volted from  the  king,  staid  behind,  and  laid  siege  to  Sestos, 
of  which  the  Medes  were  in  possession.  Having  spent  the 
winter  before  it,  they  took  it,  after,  the  barbarians  had  evacu- 
ated it ;  and  then  sailed  away  from  the  Helle^Kmt,  each  to  his 
own  dty.  And  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they  found  the 
barbarians  had  departed  from  their  country,  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  carry  over  their  children  and  their  wives,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  their  furniture,  from  where  they  had  put  them  out  of 
the  way ;  and  were  preparing  to  rebuild  their  city  and  their 
walls.  For  short  spaces  of  the  inclosure  were  standing ;  and 
though  the  majority  of  the  houses  had  fallen,  a  few  remained ; 
in  which  the  grandees  of  the  Persians  had  themselves  taken  up 
their  quarters. 

90.  The  Lacedaemonians,  perceiving  what  they  were  about 
to  do,  sent  an  embassy  [to  them]  ;  partly  because  they  them- 
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selves  would  have  been  more  pleased  to  see  neither  them  nor  any 
one  else  in  possession  of  a  wall  ;^  but  still  more  because  the  allies 
instigated  them,  and  were  afraid  of  their  numerous  fieet,  which 
before  they  had  not  had,  and  of  the  bravery  they  had  shown  in 
the  Median  war.  And  they  begged  them  not  to  build  their  walls, 
but  rather  to  join  them  in  throwing  down  those  of  the  cities 
out  of  the  P^loponnese ;  not  betraying  their  real  wishes,  and 
their  suspicious  feelings  towaid  the  Athenians ;  but  represent- 
ing that  the  barbarian,  if  he  should  again  come  against  them, 
-would  not  then  be  able  to  make  his  advances  from  any  strong- 
hold, as  in  the  present  instance  he  had  done  from  Thebes ;  and 
the  Peloponnese,  they  said,  was  sufficient  for  all,  as  a  place  to 
retreat  into  and  sally  forth  from.  When  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  thus  spoken,  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
answered  that  they  would  send  embassadors  to  them  concerning 
what  they  spoke  of;  and  inunediately  dismissed  them.  And 
Themistocles  advised  them  to  send  himself  as  quickly  as  po^- 
bie  to  Lacedaemon,  and  having  chosen  other  embassadors  be- 
sides himself,  not  to  dispatch  them  immediately,  but  to  wait  till 
such  time  as  they  should  have  raised  their  wall  to  the  height 
most  absolutely  necessary  for  fighting  from ;  and  that  the  wholo 
population  in  the  city,  men,  women,  and  children,  should  build 
it,  sparing  neither  private  nor  public  edifice,  from  which  any 
assistance  toward  the  work  would  bo  gained,  but  throwing 
down  every  thing.  After  giving  these  instructions,  and  sug- 
gesting that  he  would  himself  manage  all  other  mattera  there, 
he  to(^  his  departure.  On  his  arrival  at  Lacedaemon  he  did 
not  apply  to  the  authorities,  but  kept  putting  off  and  making  ex- 
cuses. And  whenever  any  of  those  who  were  in  office  asked  him 
why  he  did  not, come  before  the  assembly,*  he  said  that  he  was 
wasting  for  his  colleagues ;  that  owing  to  some  engagement  they 
had  b^n  left  behind;  he  expected,  however,  that  they  would 
shortly  come,  and  wondered  that  they  were  not  already  there. 
91.  When  they  heard  this,  they  believed  Themistocles 
through  their  friendship  for  him;  but  when  every  one  else' 

1  Or,  "about  his  not  coming,"  according  to  Arnold,  who  objects  to  tho 
common  mode  of  explanation,  bj  understanding  dtu  before  6tu 

^  i.  e.y  those  who  came  from  Athens,  and  could  therefore  speak  to  the 
fact.  Karijyopovi^Tuv  is  thought  by  some  to  mean,  "  charging  him  with 
the  fact ;"  but  with  that  signification  it  would  require  a  genitive  case 
after  it  (e.  g,j  ch.  95.  *l.\  and  as  none  is  expressed,  I  have  preferred  taking 
it  in  the  more  general  sense. 
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came  and  distinctly  informed  them  that  the  walls  were  build- 
ing, and  already  advancing  to  some  height,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  discredit  it  When  he  found  this,  he  told  them  not  to 
be  led  away  by  tales,  but  rather  to  send  men  of  their  own 
body  who  were  of  good  character,  and  would  bring  back  a  cred- 
ible report  after  iaspection.  They  dispatched  them  there- 
fore; and  Themistocles  secretly  sent  directions  about  them  to 
the  Athenians,  to  detain  them,  with  as  little  appearance  of  it 
as  possible,  and  not  to  let  them  go  until  they  themselves  had 
returoed  back ;  (for  by  this  time  his  colleagues,  Abronychus, 
the  son  of  Lysicles,  and  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  had 
also  come  to  him  with  the  news  that  the  wall  was  sufficiently 
advanced) ;  for  he  was  afraid  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
they  heard  the  truth,  might  not  then  let  them  go.  So  the 
Athenians  detained  the  embassadors,  as  was  told  them ;  and 
Themistocles,  having  come  to  an  audience  of  the  LacedaB- 
monians,  then  indeed  told  them  plainly  that  their  city  was 
already  walled,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  defending  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  or  the  allies  wished  to  send 
any  embassy  to  them,  they  should  in  future  go  as  to  men  who 
could  discern  what  were  th^r  own  and  the  general  interests. 
For  when  they  thought  it  better  to  abandon  their  city  and  to 
go  on  board  their  ships,  they  asad  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds,  and  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  without  consulting  them  ; 
and  again,  on  whatever  matters  they  had  deliberated  with  them, 
they  had  shown  themselves  inferior  to  none  in  judgment  And 
so  at  the  present  time,  likewise,  they  thought  it  was  better  that 
their  city  should  have  a  wall,  and  that  it  would  be  more  expedi- 
ent for  their  citizens  in  particular,  as  well  as  for  the  allies  in 
general ;  for  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  without  equal 
resources  to  give  any  equal  or  fair  advice  for  the  common 
good.  Either  all  therefore,  he  said,  should  join  the  confed- 
eracy without  walls,  or  they  should  consider  that  the  present 
case  also  was  as  it  ought  to  be. 

92.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  hearing  this,  did  not  let  their 
anger  appear  to  the  Athenians ;  (for  they  had  not  sent  their 
embassy  to  obstruct  their  designs,  but  to  oflfer  counsel,  they 
said,  to  their  state  ;)*  and  besides,  they  were  at  that  time  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  them  owing  to  their  zeal  against  the 

1  Or,  as  the  scholiast  ozplalna  it,  "for  the  good  of  their  state ;''  which 
ia  adopted  bjr  Arnold. 
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Mede) ;  in  secret,  however,  they  were  annoyed  at  failing  in  their 
wish.  So  the  embassadors  of  each  state  returned  home  without 
any  complaint  being  made. 

93.  In  this  way  the  Athenians  walled  their  city  in  a  short 
time.  And  the  building  still  shows  even  now  that  it  was  exe* 
cuted  in  haste ;  for  the  foundations  are  laid  with  stopes  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  some  places  not  wrought  together,  but  as  the 
several  parties  at  any  time  brought  them  to  ihe  spot :  and 
many  columns  from  tombs,  and  wrought  stones,  were  worked 
up  in  them.  For  the  inclosure  of  the  city  was  carried  out  to 
a  greater  extent  on  every  side;  and  for  this  reason  they 
hurried  on  the  work,  removing  every  thing  alike.  Themis- 
tocles  also  persuaded  them  to  build  the  remaining  walls  of  the 
Piraeus  (they  had  been  begun  by  him  before,  at  the  time  of 
his  office  as  archon,  which  he  had  held  for  a  year  over  the 
Athenians),  thinking  that  the  site  was  a  fine  one,  as  it  con- 
tained three  natural  harbors ;  and  that  by  becoming  a*  naval 
people  they  would  make  a  great  advance  toward  &e  acqui- 
sition of  power.  For  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  tell  them 
that  they  must  apply  closely  to  the  sea ;  and  he  began  imme- 
diately to  assist  in  paving  the  way  for  their  empire.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  they  built  the  walls  of  that  thickness  which 
is  still  seen  round  the  Piraeus;  for  two  wagons  meeting 
each  other  brought  up  the  stones.  And  in  the  inside  there 
was  neither  rubble  nor  mortar,  but  large  and  square-cut  stones 
wrought  together,  clamped  on  the  outside  with  iron  and.  lead. 
But  only  about  half  of  the  height  he  intended  was  finished. 
For  he  wished  by  their  great  dimensions  and  thickness  to  keep 
off  the  attacks  of  their  enemies ;  and  thought  that  the  protec- 
tion of  a  few,  and  those  the  least  efficient  troops,  would  bo 
sufficient,  while  the  rest  would  go  on  bo^d  their  ships.  For 
to  the  navy  he  paid  the  greatest  attention ;  seeing,  I  suppose, 
that  the  approach  of  the  king^s  forces  against  them  was  easier 
by  sea  than  by  land :  and  he  considered  the  Piraeus  more  serv- 
iceable than  the  upper  city,  and  often  advised  the  Athenians, 
in  case  of  their  ever  being  hard  pressed  by  land,  to  go  down 
into  it,  and  defy  the  world  with  their  navy.  Thus  then  the 
Athenians  were  inclosed  with  walls,  and  began  to  furnish 
themselves  with  other  buildings  immediately  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Medes. 

94.  Now  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was  sent  out 
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from  Lacedaemoa  as  general  of  the  Greeks  with  twenty  ships 
from  the  ifeloponnese ;  there  sailed  with  him  also  the  Athenians 
with  thirty  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  allies.  And 
they  made  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  it ;  and  afterward  against  Byzantium,  of  which 
the  Medes  were  in  possession,  and  reduced  it  during  this  period 
of  his  command. 

95.  But  when  he  was  now  acting  with  violence,  the  rest  of 
(he  Greeks  were  oflfended,  and  especially  the  lonians,  and  such 
as  had  lately  been  liberated  from  the  king;  and  going  to 
the  Athenians,  they  begged  them  to  become  their  leaders,  0:$ 
the  ground  of  their  relationship ;  and  not  to  overlook  it  in 
Pausauias,  Jf  in  any  case  he  should  treat  them  with  violence. 
The  Atheilians  received  their  proposals,  and  attended  to  them 
with  a  determination  not  to  overlook  it,  and  to  settle  all  other 
matters  as  .might  seem  best  to  them.  At  this  time  th> 
Lacedaemonians  sent  for  Pausanias,  to  bring  him  to  account 
for  .what  they  had  heard  of  him ;  for  *  many  charges  were 
brought  against  him  by  the  Greeks  who  came  to  them ;   and 

it  appeared  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  tyranny,  rather  than  the  — - 
command  oi  a  general.  It  happened  that  he  was  summoned 
at  the  very  time  the  allies,  through  their  hatred  of  him,  went 
over  and  ranged  themselves  with  the  Athenians,  except  the 
soldiers  from  the  Peloponnese.  So  when  he  came  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  he  was  censured  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  any 
one  individually ;  but  was  acquitted,  as  not  guilty,  on  the  hieav- 
iest  charges.  (He  was  especially  accused  of  medizing,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  most  clearly  estabhshed).  Him  they  sent 
out  no  more  as  commander,  but  Dorcis  and  some  others  with 
him,  with  no  great  number  of  troops ;  but  the  allies  would  no 
longer  give  up  the  command  to  them.  On  finding  this,  they 
returned;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out  no  others  after 
them ;  fearing  Aat  they  miffht  find  those  who  went  abroad 
becoming  corrupted,  just  as  they  saw  in  the  case  of  Pausanias ; 
and  also  because  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  Median  war, 
and  considered  the  Athenians  competent  to  take  the  lead,  and 
well  disposed  toward  themselves  at  that  time. 

96.  The  Athenians  having  in  this  way  succeeded  to  the 
command  at  the  wish  of  the  allies,  owing  to  their  hatred  of 
Pausanias,  arranged  which  of  the  states  were  to  ftimish  money 

»  Literallv,  "much  guilt  was  laid  to  his  charge." 

3* 
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against  tho  barbariaD,  and  which  of  them  ships:  for  their 
pretext  was  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  they  had  suffered, 
by  ravaging  the  king's  country.  And  the  oflSce  of  treasurers- 
of-Grcece  was  then  first  established  by  the  Athenians ;  who 
received  the  tribute,  for  eo  the  contribution-money  was  called. 
The  first  tribute  that  was  fixed  was  460  talents.  Their 
treasury  was  at  Delos,  and  their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
temple. 

fijV.  Now  they  led  the  allies  at  first  as  possessing  independ- 
cnoe,  and  deliberating  in  common  councils ;  and  executed,  both 
ID  the  field  and  in  their  administration  of  affairs,  between  this 
war  and  the  Median,  the  following  undertakings ;  which  were 
achieved  by  them  against  the  barbarian,  and  against  their  own 
innovating  allies,  and  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  from 
time  to  time  came  in  contact  with  them  in  each  matter.  I  havo 
.written  an  account  of  these  ( ev€fnts,  and  made  this  digression 
from  my  history,  because  this  subject  was  omitted  by. all  before 
me ;  who  either  wrotie  tho  history  of  Greece  before  the  Median 
war,  or  of  that  war  itself:  and  Hellanicus,  who  did.  touch  on 
them  io  his  Attic  history,  mentioned  l^em  but  briefly,  and 
not  accurately  with  regard  to  thieir  chronology. .  Besides,  they 
alsQ  afford  \  an  opportunity  of  showiiig;  in  what .  manner  tho 
empire  of  the  Athenians  was  estabUshed. 

98.\In  the  first  place,  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  of  which  the 
Meidej^  were  in  possession,  was  taken  by  them  after  a  siege, 
and  reduced  to  slavery,  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  son 
of ;  Miltiades.  In  the  next  place,  Scyros,'  the  island  in  the 
jEgean  Sea,  which  was  inhabited  by  Dolopes,  was  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  colonized  by  themselves.  They  had  a  war.  also 
with  the  Garystians,  without  the  rest  of  the  Eubceans  joining 
in  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  surrendered  on  conditions. 
With  the  Naxians,  who  had  revolted,'  they  afterwrrJ  waged 
war,  and  reduced  them  after  a  siege ;  and  this  was  the  first 

'  For  an  explanation  of  tx^i,  in  tbo  sense  which  I  havo  hero  given  to 
it,  see  Goller'a  note  oh  I.  9.  2. 

*  This  18  perhaps  too  strong  a  term  to  use  with  reference  to  this  early 
period  of  the  Athen»an  sway,  m  which  utpiaTao&at  more  properly  signi- 
tiof  '^^standihe:  aloof "  (or  "retiring"),  "from  the  confederacy."  I  havo 
naed  it,  however^  for  the  sake  of  uniformity ;  and  especially  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  on  any  particular  part  of  the  history,  at  which  the  original 
verb  and  its  cognate  substantive  began  to  be  used  in  the  more  definite 
and  Alii  meaning  which  they  had  gradually  acquired. 
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allied  city  that  was  subjugated   contrary  to  the   agreement; 
then  the  rest,  as  each  happened. 

99.  Now  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  revolts,  but  the 
principal  were  arrears  of  tribute  and  ships,  and  failing  (if 
any  did  so)  in  military  service ;  for  the  Athenians  strictly 
exacted  these  things,  and  were  offensive,  by  using  com- 
pulsion to  men  who  were  neither  accustomed  nor  willing 
to  do  hard  work.  In  some  other  respects  also  they  were  no 
longer  liked  in  their  government,  as  they  had  been ;  and  while 
they  did  not  join  in  the  service  on  an  equal  footing,  at  the  same 
time  it  was  easy  for  them  to  bring  to  subjection  those  who  re- 
vested. And  for  this  the  allies  themselves  were  to  blame ;  for 
owing  to  this  aversion  to  expeditions,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  avoid  being  away  from  home,  agreed  to  contribute  money 
instead  of  ships  as  their  quota  of  the  expense  ;  and  so  the  fleet 
of  the  Athenians  was  increased  from  the  funds  which  they  con- 
tributed, while  they  themselves,' whenever  they  revolted,  found 
themselves  unprepared  and  inexperienced  for  war. 

100.  After  this  was  fought  the  battle  at  the  river  Eurymedon 
in  Pamphylia,  both  by  land  and  sea,  between  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  and  the  Medes ;  and  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious in  both  engagements  on  the  same  day,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades ;  and  took  and  destroyed 
in  all  two  hundred  triremes  of  the  Phoenicians.  Some  time 
after  it  happened  that  the  Thjlsians  revolted  from  them,  having 
quarreled  about  the  marts  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace 
and  the  mine  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  And  the 
Athenians,  having  sailed  with  their  fleet  to  Thasos,  gained 
the  victory  in  a  eea-fight,  and  made  a  descent  on  their  land. 
About  the  same  time  they  sent  ten  thousand  settlers  of  their 
own  citizens  and  the  allies  to  the  Strymon,  to  colonize  what 
was  then  called  the  Nine  Ways,  but  now  Amphipolis ;  and  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Nine  Ways,  which  was  held 
by  the  Edones ;  but  having  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Thrace, 
were  cut  oflf  at  Drabescus,  a  town  of  the  Edones,  by  the  united 
Thracians,  by  whom  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Nine  Ways 
was  regarded  with  hostility. 

101.  The  Thasians,  having  been  conquered  in  some  engage- 
ments, 'and  being  invested,  called  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their 
aid,  and  desired  that  they  would  assist  them  by  invading  Attica. 
They  promised  to  do  so^  without  letting  the  Athenians  know, 
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and  intended  it;  but  were  prevented  by  the  earthquake  which 
took  place ;  on  which  occasion  also  they  saw  the  Helots,  and 
the  Thurians  and  CEthieans  among  the  Periceci,^  establish  them- 
selves in  revolt  at  Ithome,'  Most  of  the  Helots  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Messenians  who  were  enslaved  at  that  time 
[with  which  all  are  acquainted'] :  and  for  this  reason  the  whole 
body  of  them  were  called  Messenians.  A  war  then  was  com- 
menced by  the  Lacedaemonians  against  those  in  Itbome :  and 
the  Thasians  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege  came  to  terms  with 
the  Athenians,  throwing  down  their  wall,  and  delivering  up 
their  ships,  and  agreeing  both  to  pay  immediately  the  sum  of 
money  required,  and  to  pay  tribute  in  future,  and  surrendering 
their  mainland  towns  and  the  mine. 

102.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  found  the  war  against 
those  in  Ithome  prolonged,  called  their  allies  to  their  aid,  and 
the  Athenians  also ;  who  went  under  the  command  of  Cimon 
with  no  small  force.  They  asked  their  aid,  because  they  were 
considered  to  be  skillful  in  conducting  sieges :  whereas  in  them- 
selves, from  the  siege  having  been  so  protracted,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  deficiency  of  this  skill ;  for  else  they  would  have  taken 
the  place  by  assault  It  was  from  this  expedition  that  the  first 
open  quarrel  arose  between  the  Lac^aemonians  and  Athenians. 
For  tne  Lacedaemonians,  when  the  place  was  not  taken  by 
storm,  fearing  the  boldness  and  innovating  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nians— and  moreover  considering  that  they  were  of  a  different 
race  from  themselves — lest,  if  they  remained,  they  might  at  the 
persuasion  of  those  in  Ithome  attempt  some  revolution,  dis- 
missed them  alone  of  all  the  allies ;  not  letting  their  suspicion 
appear,  but  sapng  that  they  were  no  longer  in  any  need  of 
them.  The  Athenians,  however,  knew  that  they  were  dismissed, 
not  on  the  more  creditable  reason  assigned,  but  from  somo 
suspicion  having  arisen :  and  considering  it  hard  usage,  and 
not  thinking  that  they  deserved  to  be  so  treated  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, immediately  on  their  return  they  broke  off  the 
alliance  which  they  had  made  with  them  against  the  Mede, 
and  became  allies  of  the  Argives,  their  enemies.  The  same 
oaths  also  were  taken,  and  the  same  alliance  made  by  both 
with  the  Thessalians. 

'  i,  e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  capital';  or  th9 
dependent  Achaian  population  of  Laconia  in  general^  as  distinct  from  their 
Dorian  conquerors,  the  Spartans.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them  see  Amold'a 
note,  and  Appendix  2.  a  gee  note  on  ch.  87.  *. 

*  These  worda^  explanatory  of  the  rore,  are  adopted  from  (Poller. 
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103.  Those  in  Ithome,  in  the  tenth  year,  ^hen  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  surrendered  to  the  Lacedsemonians  on 
condition  of  their  going  out  of  the  Peloponnese  under  truce, 
and  never  setting  toot  on  it  again ;  and  that  if  any  one  were 
caught  doing  so,  he  should  be  the  slave  of  him  who  caught 
him.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  also  before  this  a  Pythian  re- 
sponse made  to  them,  ^^to  let  go  the  supphant  of  Jupiter  at 
Ithome."  So  they  went  out,  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  their  wives;  and  the  Athenians  received  them,  on  the 
strength  of  the  hatred  they  now  felt  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  which  they  had  lately  taken 
from  the  Locri  Ozolae  who  held  it  The  Megareans  also 
came  over  into  alUance  with  the  Athenians,  having  revolted 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  the  Corinthians  were  press- 
ing thein  with  war  about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory. 
And  the  Athenians  received  possession  of  Megara  and  Pegse, 
and  built  for  the  Messenians  the  long  walls  from  the  city  to 
Nisaea,  and  themselves  manned  them.  And  it  was  chiefly 
from  this  that  their  excessive  hatred  of  the  Athenians  first 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  Corinthians. 

104.  Now  Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  the  Libyan 
king  of  the  Libyans,  bordering  on  Egypt,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Maraea,  the  city  above  Pharos,  caused  the  greater 

Eart  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  king  Artaxerxes,  and  being 
imself  made  ruler  of  it,  invited  the  Athenians  to  his  aid. 
They,  happening  to  be  engaged  in  an  exhibition  against  Cy- 
prus with  two  hundred  ships  of  their  own  and  of  the  allies, 
left  Cyprus  and  came  to  him ;  and  having  sailed  up  from  the 
sea  into  the  Nile,  and  being  masters  of  the  river  and  two 
thirds  of  Memphis,  proceeded  to  hostihties  against  the  third 
division,  which  is  called  the  White-castle,  and  in  which  were 
those  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  who  had  fled  there  for  ref- 
uge, and  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had  not  joined  in  the 
revolt 

106.  The  Athenians,  having  with  their  fleet  made  a  descent 
on  Haliae,  had  a  battle  with  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians, 
and  the  Corinthians  gained  the  victory.  Afterward  the 
Athenians  had  a  sea-%ht  with  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesiana 
off  Cecryphalea,  and  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  After 
this,  war  having  been  commenced  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
j£ginetans,  a  great  sea-fight  took  place  off  JSgina,  between 
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the  Athenians  and  the  .^S^netaos,  and  the  allies  were  present 
on  both  sides;  and  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory,  and 
having  taken  seventy  of  their  ships,  made  a  descent  on  the 
countiy,  and  besieged  them,  under  the  command  of  Leocrates, 
the  son  of  Straebus.  Then  the  Peloponnesians,  wishing  to  as- 
sist the  j^^netans,  sent  over  to  .^E^na  three  hundred  heavy- 
armed,  who  were  before  auxiliaries  of  the  Corinthians  and 
Epidaurians.  And  the  Corinthians  with  their  allies  seized 
the  heights  of  Geranea,  and  marched  down  into  the  Megarid, 
thinking  that  the  Athenians  would  be  unable  to  succor  the 
Megareans,  while  a  large  f<t>rce  was  absent  at  .^f^na  and  in 
Egypt ;  but  that  if  they  did  assist  them,  they  would  raise  tho 
siege  of  .dBgina.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  remove 
the  army  that  was  at  JEgin&j  but  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  those  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the  city  came  to  Megara 
under  the  command  of  Myronides.  After  an  indecisive  oat- 
tle  had  been  fought  with  the  Corinthians,  they  separated,  each 
side  thinking  that  they  had  not  had  the  worst  in  the  action. 
And  the  Athenians  (for  they  notwithstanding,  had  the  advan- 
tage rather  [than  tneir  opponents] )  on  the  departure  of  tho 
Corinthians  erected  a  trophy ;  but  the  Corinthians,  being  re- 
proached by  the  elder  men  in  the  city,  made  preparations  for 
about  twelve  days  after,  and  went  out  and  proceeded  to  set  up 
a  counter-trophy  on  their  side  also,  as  having  been  victorious. 
And  the  Athenians,  having  sallied  out  from  Megara,  cut  to 
pieces  those  who  were  erecting  the  trophy,  and  engaged  and 
defeated  the  rest. 

106.  The  conquered  forces  commenced  a  retreat;  and  a 
considerable  division  of  them  being  hard  pressei  and  having 
missed  their  way,  rushed  into  a  field  belonging  to  a  private 
person,  which  had  a  deep  trench  inclosing  it,  and  there  was 
no  road  out  The  Athenians,  perceiving  this,  hemmed  them 
in  with  heavy-armed  in  front,  and  having  placed  their  light- 
armed  all  round,  stoned  to  death  all  who  had  gone  in;  and 
this  was  a  severe  blow  for  the  Corinthians.  The  main  body 
of  their  army  returned  home. 

107.  About  this  time  the  Athenians  began  also  to  build 
their  long  walls  down  to  the  sea,  both  that  to  Phalerus,  and 
that  to  Piraeus.     And  the  Phocians  having  marched  against 

'  1.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  claim  to  it  mado  by  the  Corinthians. 
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the  Dorians,  the  mother-country  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
[whose  towns  were]  Boeum,  and  Citinimn,  and  Erineum,  and 
having  taken  one  of  these  places,  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
the  command  of  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  ia  the 
stead  of  Pleistoanax,  son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  yet  a  minor, 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  Dorians  with  fifteen  hundred  heavy- 
armed  of  their  own,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  allies ;  and  having 
compelled  the  Phocians  to  restore  the  town  on  certain  condi- 
tions, they  proceeded  to  return  back.  Now  by  sea,  if  they 
should  wish  to  cross  over  the  Crissaean  Gulf,  the  Athenians 
were  ready  to  stop  them,  having  sailed  round  with  a  fleet : 
while  the  march  over  Geranea  did  not  appear  safe  for  them, 
as  the  Athenians  were  in  possession  of  Megara  and  Pegae. 
For  Geranea  was  both  [naturally]  difficult  to  cross,  and  was 
continually  guarded  by  the  Athenians  :  and  at  that  time  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  stop  them  that  way,  as  well  [as 
by  seaj.  So  they  determined  to  wait  in  Boeotia,  and  see  in 
-what  way  they  might  march  across  more  safely.  They  were 
also  in  some  measure  urged  to  this  in  secret  by  certain  of 
the  Athenians,  who  hoped  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deinocracy,  and 
to  the  long  walls  that  were  building.  But  the  Athenians  sal- 
lied out  against  them  with  all  their  citizens,  and  a  thousand 
Argives,  and  the  several  contingents  of  the  other  allies, 
amounting  in  all  to  fourteen  thousand.  They  marched  against 
them  because  they  thought  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  effect 
a  passage,  and  in  some  measure  also  from  a  suspicion  of  tho 
democracy  being  put  down.  The  Athenians  were  also  joined, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  by  a  thousand  horse  of  the 
Thessalians,  who  went  over  during  tho  action  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

108.  A  battle  having  been  fought  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  were  victorious,  and  there 
"was  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  And  the  Lacedoemonians, 
after  going  into  the  Megarid,  and  cutting  down  the  fruit  trees, 
returned  back  home  across  Geranea  and  the  isthmus:  while 
the  Athenians,  on  the  sixty-second  day  aft«r  the  battle,  march- 
ed, under  the  command  of  Myronides,  against  the  Bioeotians, 
and  having  defeated  them  at  an  engagement  at  CEnophyta, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of  Boeotia  and 
Phocis,  and  demolished  the  wall  of  the  Tanagraeans,  and 
took  from  the  Opuntian  Locrians  their  richest  hundred  men 
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as  hostages,  and  finished  their  own  long  walls.  The  JBgine* 
tans  also  after  this  surrendered  on  condition  to  the  Athenians, 
demolishing  their  walls,  and  giving  up  their  ships,  and  agree- 
ing to  pay  tribute  in  future.  And  the  Athenians  sailed  round 
the  Peloponnese  under  the  comjnand  of  Tolmides,  the  son  of 
Tolmseus,  and  burned  the  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  said 
took  Chalcis,  a  city  of  the  Corinthians,  and  defeated  the 
Sicyonians  in  a  battle  during  a  descent  which  they  made  on 
their  land. 

109.  The  Athenians  in  E^ypt  and  their  allies  were  still 
remaining  there,  and  hostilities  assumed  many  different  phases 
with  them.  For  at  first  the  Athenians  were  masters  of 
Egypt;  and  the  king  sent  Megabazus,  a  Persian,  to  Lace- 
daemon  with  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  might  cause  the  recall 
of  the  Athenians  from  Egypt  by  the  Peloponnesians  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Attica.  But  when  he  did  not  succeed, 
i*nd  the  money  was  being  spent  to  no  purpose,  M^abazus 
with  the  remainder  of  it  went  back  to  Asia;  and  he  sent 
Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  a  Persian,  with  a  large  force; 
who,  having  arrived  by  land,  defeated  the  Egjrptians  and 
their  allies  in  a  battle,  and  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Mem- 
phis, and  at  last  shut  them  up  in  the  island  of  Prosopis,  and 
besieged  them  in  it  a  year  and  six  months,  till  by  draining 
the  canal  and  turning  off  the  water  by  another  course,  he  left 
their  ships  on  dry  ground,  and  joined  most  of  the  island  to  the 
mainland,  and  crossed  over  and  took  it  on  foot 

110.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  was  ruined,  after  a 
war  of  six  years :  and  only  a  few  of  many  marched  through 
Libya  and  escaped  to  Gyrene,  while  most  of  them  perished. 
So  Egypt  again  came  under  the  power  of  the  king,  excepting 
Amyrtaeus,  the  king  in  the  marshes,  whom  they  could  not 
take  owinff  to  the  extent  of  the  fen ;  and  besides,  the  marsh- 
men  are  ue  most  warlike  of  the  Egyptians.  As  for  Inarus, 
the  king  of  the  Libyans,  who  had  concocted  the  whole 
business  respecting  Egypt,  he  was  taken  by  treachery  and 
crucified.  Moreover,  fifty  triremes  that  were  sailing  to  Egypt 
from  Athens  and  the  rest  of  the  confederacy  to  relievo 
their  former  force,  put  in  to  shore  at  the  Mendesian  branch, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened :  and  the  land  forces 
falling  on  them  from  the  shore,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians 
by  sea,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  ships:  the  smaller 
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part  escaped  back.     Thus  ended  the  great  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  to  Egypt. 

111.  Now  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  king  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  being  banished  from  Thessaly,  persuaded  tl^  Athe- 
nians to  restore  him :  and  taking  with  them  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians,  who  were  their  allies,  the  Athenians  marched 
against  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly.  And  they  were  masters  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  they  could  be  so  wimout  advancing  far 
from  their  camp*  (for  the  cavalry  of  the  Thessalians  kept  them 
in  check),  but  did  not  take  the  city,  nor  succeed  in  any  other 
of  the  designs  with  which  they  made  the  expedition;  but 
they  returned  with  Orestes  without  eflfecting  any  thing.  Not 
long  after  this,  one  thousand  Athenians  having  embarked  in 
the  ships  that  were  at  Pegae  (for  they  were  themselves  in 
possession  of  that  port),  coasted  along  to  Sicyon,  imder  the 
command  of  Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  and  landed,  and  de- 
feated those  of  the  Sicyonians  who  met  them  in  battle.  And 
inmiedi^tely  taking  with  them  the  Achaeans,  and  sailing 
across,  they  turned  their  arms  against  (Eniadse  in  Acamania, 
and  besieged  it ;  they  did  not,  however,  take  it,  but  returned, 
home. 

112.  Subsequently,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  a  truce 
for  five  years  was  made  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athe- 
nians. So  the  Athenians  ceased  from  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Greece,  but  made  an  expedition  against  Cyprus  with  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  their  own  and  of  the  aUies,  under  the  command 
of  Cimon ;  sixty  of  which  sailed  from  them  to  Egypt,  being 
sent  for  by  Amyrtaeus,  the  king  in  the  marshes ;  while  the 
rest  besieged  Citium.  Cimon  having  died,  and  there  being  a 
dearth  of  provisions,  they  retired  from  Citium ;  and  while  sail- 
ing off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  they  fought  both  by  sea  and  land  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Silicians ;  and  having 
ccmquered  in  both  engagements,  returned  home,  and  with  them 
the  ships  that  had  come  back  from  Egypt.  After  this,  the 
Lacedaemonians  waged  what  is  called  the  sacred  war,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  gave  it  up  to 
the  Delphians :  and  the  Athenians  again  afterward,  on  their 

'  Literally,  "  from  their  arT/w,"  i.  e.,  the  place  where  their  spears  and 
shields  were  piled. — ^Arnold  observes  that  o(7a  fij^y  like  bri  fi^,  ure^  ola, 
etc^  has  grown  by  usage  into  a  complete  adverb,  so  as  to  have  lost  all 
the  grammatical  constniction  which  6aa  would  require  as  an  adjective. 
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retiriDg,  marched  and  took  possession  of  it,  and  restored  it  to 
the  Phocians. 

113.  Some  time  having  eliq)sed  after  these  things,  the 
Boeotian  exiles  being  in  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Chseronea, 
and  some  other  places  m  Boeotia,  the  Athenians,  under  the 
command  of  Tolmides,  son  of  Tolmseus,  marched  'with  one 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  and  the  several  contin- 
gents of  the  aUies,  against  these  places ;  for  they  were  hostile  to 
them. .  Having  taken  Ohseronea,  [and  reduced  it  to  slavery,'] 
they  were  retiring,  after  placing  a  garrison  in  it  But  as  they 
were  on  their  march,  the  Boeotian  exiles  from  Orchomenus, 
and  with  them  some  Docrians  and  exiles  <^  the  Euhoeans, 
and  all  that  were  of  the  same  views,  attacked  them  at  Coro- 
naea,  and,  having  defeated  them  in  battle  slew  some  of  the 
Athenians,  and  took  others  of  them  alive.  So  the  Atheni- 
ans evacuated  all  Boeotia,  having  made  peace  en  conditions  of 
recovering  their  men.  And  the  exiles  of  the  Boeotians  were 
restored,  and  they  and  all  the  rest  became  independent  ^gain. 

114.  Not  long  after  this,  Euboea  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  when  Pericles  had  already  crossed  over  to  it  with 
an  army  of  Athenians,  news  was  brought  him  that  Megara 
had  revolted ;  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  on  the  point  of  in- 
vading Attica ;  and  that  the  Athenian  garrison  had  been  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Megareans,  except  as  many  as  had  escaped 
to  Nisaea.  Now  the  Megareans  had  revolted,  after  calling  to 
their  aid  the  Corinthians,  and  Sicyonians,  and  Epidaurians. 
So  Pericles  took  the  army  back  from  Euboea  as  quickly  as 
possible.  After  this  the  Pelopennesians  made  an  incur- 
sion as  far  as  Eleusis  and  Thrium,  and  ravaged  the  country, 
under  the  command  of  Pleistoanax,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  king 
of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  and  without  advancing  any  frirther 
they  returned  home.  And  the  Athenians  having  again  crossed 
over  to  Euboea  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  subdued  tho 
whole  of  it,  and  settled  the  rest  of  the  island  by  treaty ;  but 
the  Histiaeans  they  expelled  from  their  homes,  and  held  tho 
territory  themselves. 

115.  Having  returned  from  Euboea,  not  long  after  they 
made  a  tru^  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  for 
thirty  years,  ^ving    back    Nisaea,   Pegae,   Troezen,   Achaia  ; 

'  Poppo  and  G<>ller  omit  these  words ;  Bekker  and  Arnold  put  them 
in  brackets. 
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for  of  these  places  in  the  Peloponnese  the  Athenians  were 
in  possession.  Now  in  the  sixth  year  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Samians  and  Milesians  about  Priene ;  and  the  Mi- 
lasians  being  worsted  in  the  war  went  to  the  Athenians,  and 
raised  an  outcry  aorainst  the  Samians ;  some  private  individuals 
from  Samos  itself  taking  part  with  them,  from  a  wish  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  government.  The  Athenians  there- 
fore sailed  to  Samos  with  forty  ships,  and  established  a  de- 
mocracy ;  and  taking  as  hostages  from  the  Samians  fifty  boys 
and  as  many  men,  deposited  them  in  Lemnos,  and  after  leaving 
a  garrison  in  the  island,  withdrew.  But  the  exiles  of  the  Sa- 
mians (for  there  were  some  who  did  not  remain  in  the  island, 
but  fled  to  the  continent)  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
most  powe"^ul  of  those  in  the  city,  and  an  alliance  with 
Pisutlmos,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  had  the  satrapy  of  Sardis, 
at  that  time,  and  having  collected  auxiliaries  to  the  number 
t)f  seven  hundred,  crossed  over  to  Samos  toward  night,  and  in 
the  first  place  rose  up  against  the  commons,  and  secured 
most  of  them ;  then,  having  secretly  removed  their  hostages 
from  Lemnos,  they  revolted,  and  gave  up  to  Pisuthnes  the 
gairison  and  its  commanders  that  were  with  them,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  to  go  against  Miletus.  The  Byzantines  also 
revolted  with  them. 

116.  The  Athenians,  when  they  were  aware  of  it,  sailed 
with  sixty  ships  for  Samos,  but  did  not  use  sixteen  of  them 
(for  some  were  gone  toward  Caria  to  look  out  for  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet;  others  toward  Chios  and  Lesbos,  carrying 
about  orders  to  bring  reinforcements);  with  forty-four,  how- 
ever, under  the  command  of  Pericles  and  nine  others,  they 
fonght  a  battle  near  the  island  of  Tragia  with  seventy  ships 
of  the  Samians,  twenty  of  which  were  transports  (they  all 
ha^^ned  to  be  sailing  from  Miletus),  and  the  Athenians  were 
victorious.  Afterward  there  came  to  them  a  reinforcement 
of  forty  ships  from  Athens,  and  five  and  twenty  from  Chios 
and  Lesbos ;  and  when  they  had  disembarked,  and  had  the 
superiority  in  land  forces,  they  invested  the  city  with  three 
walls,  and  blockaded  it  by  sea  at  the  same  time.  Then 
Pericles  took  sixty  ships  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
went  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  Caunus  and 
Caria,  news  having  been  brought  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was 
sailing  against  them:  for  there  had  also  gone  from  Samoa 
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Stesagoras  and  some  others,  with  'five  ships  to  fetch  those  of 
the  Phoenicians* 

117.  At  this  time  the  Samians,  having  suddenly  sallied  out, 
fell  on  the  unprotected  camp,  and  destroyed  the  guard-ships, 
and  in  a  sea-fight  defeated  those  that  put  out  against  them, 
and  were  masters  of  the  sea  along  their  coasts  about  fourteen 
days,  carrying  in  and  out  what  they  pleased.  But  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Pericles  they  were  again  closely  blockaded  by  the 
fleet.  Afterward  there  came  reinforcements,  of  forty  ships 
with  Thucydides,  Hagnon,  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  with 
Tlepolemus  and  Anticles,  from  Athens,  and  of  thirty  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos.  Against  these  the  Samians  fought  a 
short  battle  by  sea,  but  Being  unable  to  hold  out,  were  re- 
duced in  the  ninth  month,  and  surrendered  on  conditions; 
dismantling  their  wall,  and  giving  hostages,  and  delivering 
up  their  ships,  and  agreeing  to  pay  back  by  installments  tho 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  Byzantines  also  agreed  to  be  sub- 
ject as  before. 

118.  After  these  things,  though  not  many  years  later,  what 
we  have  before  narrated  now  took  place,  namely,  the  aftair  of 
Corcyra,  and  that  of  Potidaea,  and  whatever  was  made  a  pre- 
text for  this  war.  All  these  things  that  the  Greeks  performed 
against  one  another  and  the  barbarian,  occurred  in  about 
fifty  years,  between  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  the  beginning  of 
this  war :  in  the  course  of  which  the  Athenians  established  their 
empire  on  a  firmer  footing,  and  themselves  advanced  to  a  great 
pitch  of  power ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  per- 
ceived it,  did  not  try  to  stop  them,  except  for  a  short  time,  but 
remained  quiet  the  greater  part  of  the  period.  For  even  before 
ihig  they  were  not  quick  in  proceeding  to  hostilities,  unless  they 
were  compelled ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  they  were  bin-.- 
dered  by  intestine  wars  ;*  until  the  power  of  tho  Athenians  was 
clearly  rising  to  a  dangerous  height,  and  they  were  encroach- 
ing on  their  confederacy.  Then,  however,  they  considered  it 
no  longer  endurable,  but  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  with 
the  greatest  resolution  to  attack  their  power,  and  overthrow  it, 
if  they  eould,  by  commencing  this  war.  Now  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves  had  decided  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken, 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  guilty ;  but  they  sent  to  Delphi 
and  inquired  of  the  god,  whether  it  would  be  better  for  them 

'  He  seems  to  refer  especiaUj  to  the  revolt  of  the  Helots. 
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if  they  went  to  war :  and  lie  answered  them,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  if  they  carried  on  the  war  with  all  their  might,  they  would 
gain  the  victory ;  and  said  that  he  would  himsefi*  take  part  with 
tiiem,  whether  called  upon  or  not. 

119.  Still  they  wished  to  summon  the  allies  again,  and 
put  it  to  the  vote  whether  they  should  go  to  war.  When 
the  embassadors  had  come  from  the  confederates,  and  an  as' 
sembly  had  been  held,  the  others  said  what  they  wished,  most 
of  them  accusing  the  Athenians,  and  demanding  that  war 
should  be  declared ;  and  the  Oorinthians,  who  had  even  be- 
fore begged  them  each  separately,  state  by  state,  to  vote  for 
the  war — ^being  afraid  for  Potidaea,  lest  it  should  be  destroyed 
first — and  who  were  present  then  also,  came  forward  last,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

120.  "We  can  no  longer,  allies,  find  fatdt  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  not  having  both  themselves  voted  for  war,  and 
BOW  brought  us  together  for  this  purpose :  *  [though  we  should 
liave  blamed  them  if  they  had  not  done  sol.  For  it  is  the 
duty  of  leaders,  while  they  conduct  their  private  afiairs  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  all ;  as  they 
are  also  in  other  respects  honored  above  all.  Now  as  many 
of  us  as  have  already  had  any  dealings  with  the  Athenians 
require  no  warning  to  beware  of  them ;  but  those  who  live 
morfe  in  the  interior,  and  not  in  the  highway  of  communica- 
tion, ought  to  know,  that  if  they  do  not  defend  those  on  the 
coast,  they  will  find  the  carrying  down  of  their  produce  [for 
expoitation]  more  diflScult,  and  the  procuring  again  of  those 
things  whicn  the  sea  affords  to  the  fnainland ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  indiflFerent  judges  of  what  is  now  said,  as  though  it 
did  not  afiect  them,  but  to  consider  that  some  time  or  other, 
if  they  should  sacrifice  the  towns  on  the  coast,  the  danger 
would  reach  even  to  them ;  and  that  they  are  now  consulting 
for  themselves  no  less  [than  for  others].  And  for  this  reason 
they  ought  not  to  shrink  from  pasfeing  to  war  instead  of  peace. 
For  it  IS  the  part  of  prudent  men,  indeed,  to  remain  quiet, 
^ould  they  not  be  injured;  but  of  brave  men,  when  in- 
jured, to  go  fi:om  peace  to  war ;  and  when  a  good  opportunity 

*  The  yiip  in  the  succeeding  words,  XP^  7^9  ^'O'^f  ^yefiSvac,  refers  to  a 
suppressed  sentence :  "  We  can  not  now  blame  them ;  but  had  they  acted 
differently,  we  should  htfre  had  a  right  to  blame  them ;  for  those  who 
command  others  should  provj4e  for  the  welfare  of  others."— ^rwoZd 
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offers,  to  como  to  an  understanding  again  from  hostilities ;  and 
neither  to  bo  elated  by  their  success  in  war,  nor  to  brook  in- 
jury through  being  charmed  with  the  quiet  of  peace.  For  ho 
who  shrinks  from  this  course  for  love  of  pleasure,  would  most 
quickly  be  deprived  of  the  delights  of  indolence,  for  which  he 
shrinks  from  it,  should  he  remain  quiet ;  and  he  who  in  war 
becomes  grasping  through  success,  does  not  reflect  that  he  is 
buoyed  up  by  a  confidence  that  can  not  be  trusted.  For  many 
measures,  though  badly  planned,  have  yet  succeeded,  through' 
the  adversary  being  still  worse  advised ;  and  still  more  have 
there  been  which,  though  seeming  to  be  well  arnanged,  have 
on  the  contrary  come  to  a  disgraceful  issue.  For  no  one' 
conceives  his  plans  with  [only]  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
as  he  carries  them  out  in  action ;  but  we  form  our  opinions  in 
security,  [and  therefore  with  assurance ;]  whereas  we  fail  in 
action  through  fear. 

121.  "Now  as  for  ourselves,  wo  are  at  the  present  time 
preparing  for  war  because  we  are  injured,  and  have  suflScient 
grounds  of  complaint ;  and  when  we  have  avenged  ourselves  on 
the  Athenians,  we  will  lay  it  down  again  in  good  time.  And 
for  many  reasons  it  is  likely  that  we  should  have  the  advantage ; 
first,  as  we  are  superior  in  numbers  and  military  experience ;  and 
secondly  as  wo  all  proceed  with  equal  obedience  to  do  what  we 
are  ordered.  And  for  a  fleet,  in  which  they  are  so  strong  we  will 
equip  one  from  the  property  we  severally  possess,  and  from  the 
money  at  Delphi  and  Olympia ;  for  by  contracting  a  loan  of  that 
we  shall  be  able,  by  means  of  higher  pay,  to  rob  them  of  their 
foreign  sailors.  For  the  power  of  the  Athenians  is  mercenary, 
rather  than  native :  but  ours  would  be  less  exposed  to  this,  as 

*  See  note  on  I.  32.  3. 

2  I  have  followed  Groller's  reading  of  ofioia ;  Arnold  prefers  dfiola^  con- 
sidering it  as  dependent  on  the  two  verbs  kvOvfielrat  and  iire^epxeraL 
"  What  we  speculate  on  in  our  expectations,  and  what  we  aocomplLsh  in 
our  practice,  are  wholly  different- from  each  other."  My  chief  reason  for 
preferring  the  former  interpretation  is,  that  the  article  is  only  used  with 
iriareij  and  not  with  both  nouns,  as  I  think  it  usually  is  in  other  passa- 
ges, where  there  is  so  marked  an  opposition  between  them:  c.  ^.  I.  71. 1; 
6i  uv  ry  fiiv  irapaaKevy  dUaia  Trpdaoaat,  ry  6^  yv6firf,  k,  t.  X.  XL  11.  6. 
XP^  (5^  (Id  ev  Ty  noXe/LLta^  ry  fiiv  yvofty  6apaa?.eovc  aTpareveiv,  r^  6^ 
ipyci  dsSioToc  TrapaaKevd^eaOai,  Unless  it  is  omitted  in  both  cases,  as  I. 
85.  5.  Tac  Tuv  tzoT^^fiiuv  izapaaKSVuc  /loycj  KaX(JC  pLefH^vfievoi  •  dvojuoicj^ 
Ipytf)  ewe^ievai,  For  other  instances  of  6/xoToc^iih  the  force  hero  given 
to  it,  see  note  on  ch.  35.  5. 
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it  is  strong  in  men  more  than  in  money.  And  by  one  victory 
[gained  by  us]  in  a  sea-fight,  in  all  probability  tney  are  ruin- 
ed ;  but  should  they  hold  out,  we  too  shall  have  more  time  for 
studying  naval  matters;  and  when  we  have  put  our  skill 
on  an  equal  footing  with  theirs,  in  courage,  we  shall  most  cer- 
tainly excel  them.  For  the  advantage  which  we  possess  by 
nature  can  not  be  acquired  by  them  through  learning ;  whereas 
the  superiority  which  they  have  in  point  of  skill  may  be  at- 
tained by  us  through  practice.  And  to  have  money  for  this 
purpose,  we  will  raise  contributions;  or  strange  were  it,  if 
their  allies  should  not  revise  to  contribute  it  for  their  own 
slavery,  while  we  would  not  spend  it  to  be  avenged  on  our 
enemies,  and  to  save  ourselves  at  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid 
suiFering  by  means  of  this  very  money,*«through  having  it  taken 
from  us  by  them. 

122.  "  We  have  also  other  ways  of  carrying  on  war,  such 
as  causing  their  allies  to  revolt  (which  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  taking  from  them  the  revenues  in  which  they  are  so 
strong),  and'*  raising  works  to  annoy  their  country ;  with  other 
things  which  one  could  not  now  foresee.  For  war  least  of 
all  things  proceeds  on  definite  principles,  but  adopts  most  of  its 
contrivances  from  itself  to  suit  the  occasion :  in  the  course  of 
which  he  that  deals  with  it  with  good  temper  is  more  secure ; 
while  he  that  engages  in  it  with  passion  makes  the  greaterfailure. 
Let  us  reflect  also,  that  if  we  were  severally  engaged  in  [only] 
quarrels  with  our  equals  about  boundaries  of  territory,  it  might 
be  borne  :  but  as  it  is,  the  Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  all  to- 
gether, and  still  more  powerful  against  single  states ;  so  that 
unless  all  in  a  body,  and  nation  by  nation,  and  city  by  city, 
with  one  mind  we  defend  ourselves  against  them,  they  will 
certainly  subdue  us  without  trouble,  when  divided.  And  as 
for  defeat^  though  it  may  be  a  terrible  thing  for  any  one  to  hear 
o^  let  him  know  that  it  brings  nothing  else  but  downright 

*  i  6.,  as  it  would  bo  made  tho  instrument  of  Athenian  tyranny,  if  by 
submission  they  allowed  them  to  take  it  from  them.  Or,  "on  this  very 
point  of  money,"  as  Arnold  renders  it 

*  See  eh.  142.  3,  where  Pericles  mentions  tho  two  different  methods 
of  hriTeixioic,  "the  one,"  as  Arnold  explains  it,  "by  founding  a  city  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  her  trade, 
Abd  be  a  check  upon  her  power,  iroXiv  uvrliraXov ;  the  other  by  merely 
raising  one  or  two  forts  in  Attica,  as  strongholds  for  plundering  parties 
to  keep  tho  country  in  a  constant  annoyance  and  alarm." 
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slavery :  whicli  is  disgraceful  for  the  Peloponnese  to  be  evert 
mentioned  as  contingent,  and  for  so  many  cities  to  be  ill-treated 
by  one.  In  that  case  we  should  appear  either  to  be  justly 
treated,  or  to  put  up  with  it  through  cowardice,  and  to  show 
ourselves  infenor  to  our  fathers,  who  liberated  Greece ;  where- 
as we  do  not  even  secure  this  liberty  for  ourselves,  but  allow  a 
tyrant  state  to  set  itself  up  among  us,  though  we  think  it 
right  to  put  down  monarchs  in  any  one  state.  And  we  do 
not  know  how  this  conduct  is  cleared  of  three  of  the  greatest 
evils,  folly,  or  cowardice,  or  carelessness.  For  you  certainly 
have  not  escaped*  these  by  betaking  yourselves  to  that  con- 
tempt of  your  foes,  which  has  injured  fer  more  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  which,  from  ruining  so  many,  has  been  called 
by  the  opposite  name  of  senselessness. 

123.  "With  regard  then  to  what  has  been  done  before, 
why  need  we  find  fault  with  it  at  greater  length  than  is  ex- 
pedient for  what  is  doing  now?  But  with  respect  to  what 
will  be  hereafter,  we  must  labor  for  it  by  supporting  what  is 
present ;  for  it  is  our  hereditary  custom  to  acquire  virtues  by 
labors ;  and  you  must  not  change  the  fashion,  if  you  have  a 
slight  superiority  now  in  wealth  and  power  (for  it  is  not 
right  that  what  was  won  in  want  should  be  lost  in  abtmdance)  ; 
but  must  go  to  the  war  with  good  courage  on  many  grounds  ; 
since  the  god  has  commanded  it,  and  promised  to  take  part 
with  you  himself;  while  the  rest  of  Greece  will  all  join  you  in 
the  struggle,  some  for  fear,  and  some  for  interest.  Nor  will 
you  be  the  first  to  break  the  treaty ;  for  even  the  god  himself 
considers  it  to  have  been  violated,  since  he  orders  you  to  go  to 
war ;  but  you  will  rather  come  to  its  support  after  it  has  been 
wronged :  for  the  breakers  of  it  are,  not  those  who  defend 
themselves,  but  those  who  were  the  first  aggressors. 

124.  "  So  then,  since  on  every  ground  you  have  good  reason 
for  goin^  to  war,  and  since  we  all  in  common  recommend  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  most  certain  that  this  is  expedient  both  for 
states  and  individuals  [in  our  league] ;  do  not  defer  to  assist 
the  Potidaeans,  who  are  Donans,  and  are  besieged  by  lonians, 

*  Or,  "  for  surely  you  have  not,  through  a  wish  to  escape  these  impu- 
tations, betaken  yourselves,"  etc.  *'  The  play  on  the  words  Karaiffpovijmg 
and  a(ftpooav7jj^^  says  Arnold,  "can  hardly  be  preserved  in  English:  *A 
•sense  of  your  adversaries'  inferiority  is  so  fatal  a  feeling  to  those  who 
entertain  it,  that  it  more  fitly  deserves  to  bo  called  nonsense,^  " 
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(the  contrary  of  which  used  formerly  to  be  the  case),  and  to 
vindicate-  the  liber»y  of  the  rest ;  since  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  them  to  wait,*  while  some  are  already  injured,  and  others 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  way  not  much  later,  if  we  shall  be 
known  to  have  come  together,  but  not  to  dare  to  avenge  our- 
selves^ but  considering,  allies,  that  we  have  reached  a  point  of 
necessity,  and,  moreover,  that  what  is  mentioned  is  the  best 
course,  vote  for  the  war ;  not  being  afraid  of  the  immediate 
danger,  but  setting  your  hearts  on  the  more  lasting  peace  that 
will  result  from  it  For  it  is  by  war  that  peace  is  rendered  the 
more  stable ;  but  to  refuse  to  pass  from  a  state  of  quiet  to  one  of 
war  is  not  equally  free  from  danger.  Being  of  opinion  then 
that  the  tyrant  state  which  has  set  itself  up  in  Greece,  has  set 
itself  up  against  all  alike,  so  that  it  already  rules  over  some, 
and  is  designing  to  rule  over  others,  let  us  go  against  it  and 
reduce  it ;  and  live  ourselves  free  from  danger  m  future,  and 
^ve  freedom  to  the  Greeks  who  are  now  enslaved."  To  this 
cfiect  spoke  the  Corinthians. 

125,  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  they  had  heard  from  all 
what  they  thought,  put  the  question  to  the  vote  of  all  the  allies 
who  were  present  in  succession,  both  to  greater  and  smaller 
states  alike :  and  the  majority  voted  for  war.  But  though  they 
had  resolved  on  it,  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  in  hand  imme- 
diately, as  they  were  unprepared ;  but  it  was  determined  that 
suitable  means  should  be  provided  by  the  several  states,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  delay.  A  year,  however,  did  not 
pass  while  they  were  settling  all  that  was  necessary,  but  less, 
before  they  invaded  Attica,  mid  openly  proceeded  to  the  war. 

126.  During  this  time  they  were  sending  embassadors  to 
the  Athenians  with  complaints,  in  order  that  they  might 
liave  as  good  a  pretext  as  possible  for  the  war,  in  case  they 
should  not  listen  to  them.  In  the  first  place  the  Lacedaemo- 
luans  sent  embassadors,  and  ordered  the  Athenians  to  drive 
out  the  pollution  of  the  goddess ;  which  pollution  was  of  the 
following  nature.  There  was  one  Cylon,  a  man  who  had 
conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  an  Athenian  of  the  olden 
time,  both  noble  and  poweHul;  he  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Theagenes,  a  Megarean,  who  at  that  time  was  tyrant  of 

The  participle  ircpifisvovrac  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  the  confede* 
rates,  which  is  aft^ward  represented  in  two  divisions  hy  the  use  of  the 
ortidd  with  fUv  and  6L 
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Megara.  Now  when  Cylon  was  consulting  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  the  god  told  him  to  seize  on  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Athenians  during  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter.  So  having 
received  a  force  from  Theagenes,  and  persuaded  his  friends  to 
it,  when  the  Olympic  festival  in  the  Peloponnese  came  on,  ho 
seized  the  Acropolis  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  tj^tanny ; 
thinking  that  that  was  the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter,  and 
that  it  was  a  very  proper  time  for  him,  as  he  had  conquered 
at  the  Olympic  games.  But  whether  it  was  the  greatest  fes- 
tival in  Attica,  or  elsewhere,  that  had  been  alluded  to,  he 
neither  stopped  to  consider,  nor  did  the  oracle  express.  For 
the  Athenians  also  have  a  Diasian  festival,  which  is  called  the 
greatest  festival  of  Jupiter  Milichius,  held  outside  the  city, 
in  which  all  the  people  offer  [something,  though]  many  of 
them  not  victims,  but  country-offerings.*  Thinking,  however, 
that  he  understood  it  rightly,  he  took  the  business  in  hand. 
The  Athenians,  on  perceivmg  it,  ran  in  a  body  from  the  fields 
to  resist  them,  and  sitting  down  before  the  place  besieged 
them.  But  as  time  went  on,  being  tired  out  by  the  blockade, 
most  of  them  went  away,  having  commissioned  the  nine 
Archons  to  keep  guard,  and  to  arrange  every  thing  with 
full  powers,  as  they  should  consider  best :  for  at  that  timo 
the  nine  Archons  transacted  most  of  the  state  affairs.  Now 
those  who  were  besieged  with  Cylon  were  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition for  want  of  food  and  water.  Cylon  therefore  and  his 
brother  made  their  escape,  but  when  the  rest  were  pressed 
hard,  and  some  were  even  dying  of  famine,  they  seated  them- 
selves as  suppliants  on  the  altar  of  the  Acropolis.  And  those 
of  the  Athenians  who  had  been  commissioned  to  keep  guard, 
when  they  saw  them  dying  in  the  temple,  raised  them  up  on 
condition  of  doing  them  no  harm,  and  led  them  away  and 
killed  them ;  while  some  who  were  seated  before  the  Awfol 
Groddesses'  they  dispatched  on  the  altars  at  the  side  entrance. 
And  from  this  both  they  and  their  descendants  after  them 
were  called  accursed  of,  and  offenders  against,  the  goddess. 
The  Athenians  therefore  expelled  these  accursed  ones,  and 
Cleomenes  the  Lacedaemonian  also  expelled  them  subsequently, 

*  i.  e.,  little  figures  of  dough  or  paste  made  into  the  shape  of  the  swino, 
or  other  animals,  which  they  were  too  poor  to  oflfer. 
^  2  A  title  of  the  Furies  peculiarly  given  to  them  at  Athens,  according  to 
Pauaanias,  as  that  of  Ei^fisvideg  was  at  Sicyon — each  *  per  euphemismnm.' 
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i;>  conjunction  with  some  Athenian  partisans,  both  driving 
out  the  living,  and  taking  up  and  casting  out  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  They  returned,  however,  afterwa^,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  still  in  the  city. 

127.  This  pollution  then  the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  them 
to  drive  out ;  principally,  as  they  professed,  to  avenge  the  hon- 
or of  the  gods ;  but  really,  because  they  know  that  Pericles, 
the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
side,  and  thought  that  if  he  were  banished,  their  business  with 
the  Athenians  would  more  easily  succeed.  They  did  not, 
however,  so  much  hope  that  he  would  be  treated  in  that  way, 
as  that  it  would  cause  a  prejudice  against  him  in  the  city; 
from  an  idea  that  the  war  would  in  part  be  occasioned  by  his 
misfortune.  For  being  the  most  powerful  man  of  his  time,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  the  government,  he  opposed  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  every  thing,  and  would  not  let  the  Athenians 
make  concessions,  but  instigated  them  to  hostilities. 

128.  The  Athenians  also,  in  return,  commanded  the  Lace^ 
dsemonians  to  drive  out  the  pollution  of  Taenarus.  For  the  Lace* 
daemonians  having  formerly  raised  up  some  suppliants  of  the 
Helots  from  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus,  led  them  away 
and  slew  them :  and  for  this  they  think  they  were  themselves 
also  visited  with  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta.  They  like- 
wise ordered  them  to  drive  out  the  curse  of  Minerva  of  the  Bra- 
zen-House ;  which  was  of  the  following  kind.  When  Pausania? 
the  Lacedaemonian,  after  being  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  for 
the  first  time  from  his  command  in  the  Hellespont,  and  brought 
to  trial,  was  acquitted  by  them  as  not  guilty,  he  was  not  sent 
out  again  in  a  public  capacity ;  but  in  a  private  capacity,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  took  a  trireme  of  Hermione,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  came  to  the  Hellespont ; 
nominally,  to  join  in  the  war  of  the  Greeks ;  but  really,  to  carry 
out  his  measures  with  the  king ;  which  he  had  undertaken,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  a  desire  of  sovereignty  over  Greece. 
Now  it  was  from  the  following  fact  that  he  first  established  a 
claim  for  service  with  the  king,  and  made  a  commencement  of 
the  whole  business.  Having  taken  Byzantium  when  he  was 
there  before,  after  the  return  firom  Cyprus  (the  Medes  were  in 
possession  of  it,  and  some  connections  and  relations  of  the  king 
were  taken  in  it),  on  that  occasion  he  sent  back  to  the  king 
Ihose  whom  he  had  taken,  not  letting  the  other  allies  know; 
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but  giving  out  that  they  had  escaped  from  iiim.  This  he 
managed  in  concert  with  Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  Byzantium  and  the  prisoners.  He  also  sent 
Gongylus  with  a  letter  to  him ;  in  which,  as  was  afterward 
discovered,  the  following  was  written :  "  Pausanias,  the  gen- 
eral of  Sparta^  wishing  to  oblige  thee,  sends  these  men  back  to 
thee,  after  taking  them  in  war.  And  I  make  a  proposal,  if  thou 
also  art  pleased  with  it,  that  I  should  marry  thy  daughter,  and 
make  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  thee.  And  I 
think  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  in  concert  with  thee.  If 
then  any  of  these  proposals  please  thee,  send  a  trustworthy 
man  to  the  sea,  through  whom  in  future  we  will  confer.'' 

129.  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  writing ;  and  Xerxes  was 
pleased  with  the  letter,  and  sent  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  to  the  sea,  and  ordered  him  to  succeed  to  the  satrapy 
of  Dascylium,  superseding  Megabates,  who  was  governor  be- 
fore ;  and  gave  him  a  letter  in  answer,  to  send  over  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  Pausanias  at  Byzantium,  and  to  show  him  the 
seal ;  and  whatever  message  Pausanias  should  send  him  on  his 
own  affairs,  to  execute  it  in  the  best  ^nd  most  faithful  manner 
possible.  On  his  arrival  he  did  every  thing  as  had  been  told 
him,  and  also  sent  over  the  letter ;  the  following  being  written 
in  reply  to  him :  "  Thus  saith  King  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. 
For  the  men  whom  thou  hast  saved  from  Byzantium,  and  sent 
over  the  sea  to  me,  there  is  laid  up  for  thee  in  our  house*  [the 
record  of]  a  benefit  registered  forever ;  and  I  am  also  pleased 
with  thy  proposals.  And  let  neither  night  nor  day  stop  thee, 
that  thou  shouldst  be  remiss  in  doing  any  of  the  things  which 
thou  hast  promised  me  :  neither  let  them  be  impeded  by  out- 
lay of  gold  or  silver,  nor  by  number  of  troops,  whithersoever 
there  is  need  of  their  coming;  but  in  (injunction  with  Arta- 
bazus, an  honorable  man,  whom  I  have  sent  to  thee,  fear 
not  to  promote  both  my  interest  and  thine  own,  as  shall  be 
most  creditable  and  advantageous  for  both." 

130.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Pausanias,  though  he 
was  even  before  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Greeks  for  his 
generalship  at  Plataea,  was  then  much  more  exalted  ;  and  could 
no  longer  live  in  the  ordinary  style,  but  went  out  of  Byzan- 

'  For  other  instances  of  this  custom,  see  Herodotus  V.  11.  and  VXTL 
86  and  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  vi.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  name  hy 
which  persons  so  registered  were  called  was  " Orosangae,"  or  "bene- 
factors. • 
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tium,  clothed  in  a  Median  dress ;  and  when  he  went  through 
Thrace,  Medes  and  £|gyptian9  formed  his  body-guard ;  and  no 
had  a  Persian  table  laid  for  him,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
purpose,  but  betrayed  beforehand  by  trifling  actions  what  he 
intended  to  practice  in  future  on  a  larger  scale.  He  also  made 
himself  difficult  of  access,  and  indulged  such  a  violent  temper 
toward  all,  that  no  one  dared  to  approach  him ;  and  this  was 
nona  of  the  least  reasons  why  the  confederates  went  over  from 
him  to  the  Athenians. 

131.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  becoming  acquainted  with* 
it,  recalled  him  the  first  time  on  this  very  account ;  and  when 
he  went  out  the  second  time  in  the  vessel  of  Hermione,  without 
their  orders,  and  appeared  to  be  acting  in  this  way,  and  did 
not  return  to  Sparta  when  forcibly  driven  out  from  By- 
ssantium  by  the  Athenians  after  a  siege,  but  news  came  of  his 
being  settled  at  ColonoB  in  the  Troad,  and  intriguing  with 
the  barbarians,  and  making  his  stay  there  for  no  good;  under 
these  circumstances  they  waited  no  longer,  but  the  ephors 
sent  a  herald  and  a  scytcde^^  and  told  him  not  to  leave  the 
herald,  else  that  they  declared  war  against  him.  Wishing 
to  be  as  little  suspected  as  possible,  and  trusting  to  quash  the 
charge  by  means  of  money,  he  proceeded  to  return  the  second 
time  to  Sparta.  And  at  first  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
ephors  (for  the  ephors  have  power  to  do  this  to  the  king),  but 
afterward,  having  settled  the  business,  ho  subsequently  came 
out,  and  offered  himself  for  trial  to  those  who  wished  to  ex- 
amine into  his  case. 

132.  Now  the  Spartans  had  no  clear  proof,  neither  his  ene- 
mies nor  the  state  at  large,  on  which  they  could  safely  rely 
in  punishing  a  man  who  was  of  the  royal  family  and  at  present 
holding  an  honorable  office ;  (for  as  his  cousin  and  guardian, 
he  was  regent  for  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
king  and  at  present  a  minor ;)  but  by  his  contempt  of  the 
laws,  and  imitation  of  the  barbarians,  he  gave  room  for  many 
suspicions  of  his  not  wishing  to  be  content  with  things  as  they 
were.     And  they  reviewed  his  other  acts,  in  whatever  on  any 

1  The  scytale  was  a  staff  used  at  Sparta  as  a  cipher  for  writing  dis- 
patches. A  strip  of  paper  was  rolled  slantwise  round  it,  on  whid&  the 
dispatches  were  written  lengthwise,  so  that  when  unrolled  thej  were 
unintelligible;  commanders  abroad  had  one  of  like  thickness,  round 
which  they  rolled  these  papers,  and  so  were  able  to  read  the  dispatches. 
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occasion  lio  bad  lived  beyond  tbe  establisbed  usages;  and 
especially,  tbat  on  the  tripod  at  Delphi,  which  the  Greeks 
dedicated  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  spoil  of  the  Medes,  he  bad 
formerly  on  his  own  individual  responsibility  presumed  to  have 
the  following  distich  inscribed  : — 

"  The  Greek  Pausanias,  victor  o'er  the  Medo, 
To  Phoebus  this  memorial  decreed." 

This  distich  then  the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  veir  time  erased 
from  the  tripod,  and  engraved  by  name  all  the  cities  that  had 
joined  in  overthrowing  the  barbarian,  and  had  dedicated  the 
offering.  This,  however,  was  considered  to  bo  an  act  of  guilt 
in  Pausanias ;  and  since  he  had  put  himself  in  his  present  po- 
sition, it  appeared  to  have  been  done  in  much  closer  keeping 
with  his  present  views.  They  also  heard  that  he  was  tam- 
pering with  the  Helots ;  and  it  was  the  fact  too ;  for  he  was 
promising  them  liberation  and  citizenship,  if  they  would  join 
m  an  insurrection,  and  in  carrying  out  the  whole  of  his  plan. 
But  not  even  then  did  they  think  right  to*  believe  even  any  of 
the  Helots  [themselves]  as  informers,  and  to  proceed  to  any 
great  severity  against  him ;  acting  according  to  the  custom  which 
they  usually  observe  toward  their  own  citizens,  not  to  be  hasty 
in  adopting  any  extreme  measure  in  the  case  of  a  Spartan 
without  unquestionable  evidence ;  until  a  man  of  Argilus,  it 
is  said,  who  was  about  to  carry  to  Artabazus  the  last  letter 
for  the  king,  and  who  had  before  been  his  favorite  and  very 
muQh  trusted  by  him,  gave  information  to  them;  having 
been  alarmed  at  a  thought  which  struck  him,  that  none  of  the 
messengers  before  him  had  hitherto  come  back  again ;  and  so, 
having  counterfeited  the  seal,  in  order  that  if  he  were  mistaken 
in  his  surmise,  or  if  Pausanias  should  ask  to  make  some  alter- 
ation in  the  writing,  he  might  not  discover  it,  he  opened  tho 
letter,  and  found  written  in  it — having  suspected'  some  addi- 
tional order  of  the  kind — directions  to  put  him  also  to  death. 

133.  Then,  however,  the  ephors,  on  his  showing  them  the 
letter,'  gave  greater  credence  to  it ;  but  still  wished  to  be  ear- 
witnesses   of  Pausanias'  sajnng  something.     When  therefore, 

.    *  Or,  "even  though  they  believed  some  of  the  Helots  who  had  inform- 
ed against  him." 

3  llpoaeTveaTuTJdaL,    The  same  verb  occmrs  with  the  same  force  of  the 
?rpdf ,  IL  85.  6,  ru  6i  ko/iI^ovti  aira^  TrpoaeiriaTeiXav  i^  Kpi^npf  vrpQrop 
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from  a  concerted  plan,  the  man  had  gcme  to  Tsnarus'  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  had  built  himself  a  hut,  divided  into  two  by  a 
partition  wall,  in  which  he  concealed  some  of  the  ephors ;  and 
when  Pausanias  came  to  him,  and  asked  the  reason  for  his  be- 
coming a  suppliant,  they  heard  all  distinctly ;  while  the  man 
chai^ged  him  with  what  had  been  written,  and  set  forth  the 
other  particulars,  one  by  one,  saying  that  he  had  never  yet  en- 
dangered him  at  all  in  his  services  with  respect  to  the  king, 
yet  had  been,  just  like  the  mass  of  his  servants,  preferred  to 
death;  and  Pausanias  acknowledged  these  very  things,  and 
desired  him  not  to  be  angry  for  what  had  happened,  but  gave 
him  the  security  of  raising  him  up  from  the  temple,  and 
begged  him  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not  to  put  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  designs. 

134.  After  hearing  him  accurately,  the  ephors  then  went 
away,  and  having  now  certmn  knowledge  [of  his  guilt], 
were  preparing  to  arrest  him  in  the  city.  But  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  just  going  to  be  arrested  in  the  street, 
from  seeing  the  face  of  one  of  the  ephors  as  he  approached 
him,  he  understood  for  what  purpose  he  was  coming;  and 
on  another  of  them  making  a  secret  nod,  and  out  of  kind- 
ness showing  him  [their  object],  he  set  off  running  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Brazen-House,  and  reached  his 
place  of  refuge  first ;  for  the  sacred  ground  was  near  at  hand. 
To  avoid  suffering  from  exposure  to  the  open  air,  he  en- 
tered a  building  of  no  great  size,  which  formed  part  of  the 
temple,  and  remained  quiet  in  it  The  ephors  were  at  the 
moment  distanced  in  the  pursuit;  but  afterward  they  took 
off  the  roof  of  the  building ;  and  having  watched  him  in,  and 
cut  him  off  from  egress,  they  barricaded  the  doors;  and 
sitting  down  before  the  place,  reduced  him  by  starvation. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring  in  his  present 
situation  in  the  building,  on  perceiving  it,  they  took  him  out 
of  the  temple  while  still  breathing ;  and  when  he  was  taken 
out,  he  died  immediately.  They  were  going  therefore  to 
cast  him,  as  they  do  male&ctors,  into  the  Oseadas ;  but  after- 
ward they  thought  it  best  to  bury  him  somewhere  near. 
But  the  god  at  Delphi  subsequently  ordered  the  Lacedsmon- 
ians  to  remove  the  tomb  to  where  he  died  (and  he  now  lies 

1  1.  c,  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  on  the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  which 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum,  or  sanctoary. 
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in  tbe  entrance  M  the  sacred  ground,  as  monumental*  columns 
declaro  in  writing) ;  and  as  what  bad  been  done  was  a  polludon 
to  them,  he  ordered  them  to  give  back  two  bodies  instead  of  one 
to  the  goddess  of  the  Brazen-House.  So  they  had  two  brazen 
statues  made,  and  dedicated  them  as  a  substitute  for  Pausanias. 

135.  The  Athenians,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  god  himself 
had  decided  this  to  be  a  pollution,  retorted  by  commanding 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  drive  it  out.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  embassadors  to  the  Athenians,  and  charged  Themistocles 
also  as  an  accomplice  in  the  medizing  of  Pausanias,  as  they 
discovered  from. the  examinations  in  his  case;  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  punished  with  the  same  penalties.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  (he  happened  to  have  l^en  ostracised,  and 
though  he  had  a  residence  at  Argos,  used  to  travel  about  to 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese),  they  sent  with  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, who  who  were  very  ready  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  certain 
men  who  were  told  to  bring  him  wherever  they  might  fall  in 
with  him. 

136.  Themistocles,  being  aware  of  this  beforehand,  fled  from 
the  Peloponnese  to  Corcyra ;  for  he  had  been  a  benefactor  to 
that  people.  But  when  the  Corcyraeans  alleged  that  they 
were  afraid  to  keep  him  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  enmity 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  he  was  carried  over  by 
them  to  the  mainland  opposite.  And  being  pursued  by  those 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  work,  as  they  heard  on  in- 
quiry in  what  direction  he  was  going,  he  was  compelled  in 
a  strait  to  stop  at  the  house  of  Admetus,  the  king  of  the 
Molossians,  who  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Ho 
happened  to  be  from  home;  but  Themistocles,  addressing 
himself  as  a  suppliant  to  his  wife,  was  instructed  by  her  to 
take  their  child,  and  seat  himself  on  the  hearth.  And  when 
Admetus  came  not  long  after,  he  declared  who  he  was,  and 
b^ged  him  not  to  avenge  himself  on  a  banished  man,  for 
whi^ver  he  himself  might  have  urged  against  any  request  c^ 
his  to  the  Athenians ;  ^  for  in  that  case  he  would  receive  evil 
from  the  king,  when  he  was  far  his  inferior  in  power ;  where- 
as it  was  the  part  of  a  noble  nature  to  avenge  itself  on  its 
equals  [alone],  and  on  fair  terms.  Besides,  he  had  himself 
opposed  the  smg  with  regard  to  some  request  merely,  imd  not 
on  a  point  of  bodily  safety :  whereas  Ae,  if  he  gave  him  up 
(he  mentioned  by  whom  and  for  what  he  was  being  pursued). 
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would  deprive  him  of  security  of  life  "  The  king,  after  hear- 
ing hijn,  raised  him  up  with  his  son  (for  so  he  was  sitting  with 
him,  and  this  was  the  most  prevailing  mode  of  supplication). 

137.  And  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came 
no  long  time  after,  he  did  not  give  him  up ;  but  as  he  wished 
to  go  to  the  king,  sent  him  by  land  to  the  other  sea,  to  Pj^dna, 
which  was  in  Alexander's  dominions.  There  he  found  a  mer- 
chant vessel  putting  to  sea  for  Ionia,  and  having  gone  on 
board  was  carried  by  a  storm  to  the  armament  of  the  Athen- 
ians, that  was  blockading  Naxos.  In  his  fear  he  told  the  mas- 
ter who  he  was  (for  he  was  unknown  to  those  in  the  vessel), 
and  on  what  account  he  was  flying ;  and  said,  that  if  he  did 
not  save  him,  he  would  declare  that  he  was  taking  him  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration ;  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
no  one's  leaving  the  vessel  till  the  voyage  could  be  continued ; 
and  that  if  he  complied  with  his  request,  he  would  remember 
him  with  beoomii^  gratitude.  The  master  did  so ;  and  after 
lying  out  at  sea  off  the  naval  encampment  a  day  and  a  night, 
subsequently  arrived  at  Ephesus.  And  Themistocles  rewarded 
him  by  a  present  of  money  (for  th^re  came  to  him  afterward 
money  from  Athens,  sent  by  his  friends,  and  from  Argos  that 
which  had  been  secretly  laid  up  there)  ;  and  having  gone  up 
the  country  with  one  of  the  Persians  on  the  coast,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  lang  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  was  lately 
come  to  the  mrone.  The  purport  of  the  letter  was  this  :  "  I, 
Tl^emistocles,  am  come  to  thee,  who  have  done  most  harm  of  all 
the  Greeks  to  your  house,  as  long  as  I  was  compelled  to  defend 
myself  against  thy  &ther  who  had  attacked  me,  but  still  far  more 
good,  when  he  was  retreating  in  circumstances  of  safety  to  me, 
but  of  peril  to  him.  And  return  for  a  benefit  is  owed  me ;" 
(he  mentioned  his  sending  to  him  from  Salamis  previous  in- 

,  formation  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  non-destruction 
of  the  bridges  at  that  time  through  his  instrumentality,  to 
which  he  felsely  laid  claim ;)  "  and  now  I  am  come  with  powet 
to  do  thee  great  good,  being  persecuted  by  the  Greeks  because 
of  my  ^iendship  for  thee.  But  I  wish  to  wait  a  year,  and  then 
explain  in  person  to  thee  the  objects  of  my  coming." 

138.  The  king,  it  is  said,  approved  of  his  plan,  and  told, 
him  to  do  so.     Dtiring  the  time  that  he  waited  he  learned  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  Persian  language,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country ;  and  having  gone  to  him  after  the  expiration 

4* 
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of  the  year,  bo  became  an  influential  person  with  bim,  so  as 
none  of  the  Greeks  bad  hitherto  been,  both  on  account  of 
bis  previous  reputation,  and  the  hope  which  he  suggested  with 
regard  to  Greece,  namely,  that  be  would  make  it  subject  to 
him ;  but  most  of  all,  from  his  showing  himself  talented  by 
actual  proofs.  For  Themistocles  was  one  who  most  clearly 
displayed  the  strength  of  natural  genius,  and  was  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration  in  this  respect,  more  than  any  other 
man ;  for  by  his  own  talent,  and  without  learning  any  thing 
toward  it  before,  or  in  addition  to  it,  he  was  both  the  best 
judge  of  things  present  with  the  least  deliberation,  and  the 
best  conjecturer  of  the  future,  to  the  most  remote  point  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen.  Moreover,  the  things  which  ho 
took  in  hand  bo  was  also  able  to  carry  out;  and  in  those 
in  which  he  had  no  experience  he  was  not  at  a  loss*  to  form 
a  competent  judgment.  He  had  too  the  greatest  foresight  of 
what  was  the  better  course  or  the  worse  in  what  was  as  yet 
unseen.  In  a  woid,  by  strength  of  natural  talent,  and  short- 
ness of  study,  he  was  the  best  of  all  men  to  do'  off-hand  what 
was  necessary.  He  ended  his  life  by  disease ;  though  some  say 
that  he  purposely  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  on  finding  that 
he  was  unable  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  to  the  king. 
Now  there  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Asiatic  Magnesia,  in 
the  market-place ;  for  he  was  governor  of  the  country,  the  king 
having  given  him  •  Magnesia,  which   brought  him   in  fifty 

*  "  It  should  bo  remembered  that  rd  Kptvaiy  or  the  common-sense  judg- 
ment which  man  may  pass  upon  subjects  which  are  not  within  their  own 
peculiar  study  or  possession,  was  constantly  distinguished  among  the 
Greeks  from  that  foli  knowledge,  whether  thoOTetical  or  practical,  which 
enables  men  not  only  to  judge  of  things  when  done,  but  to  do  them  them- 
selves. See  II.  40. 3.  VI.  39. 1.  And  on  this  principle  the  people  at  large 
were  considered  competent  judges  of  the  conduct  of  their  magistrates, 
thou^  they  might  be  very  unfit  to  be  magistrates  themselves."— -4moWL , 

s  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  *'in  determining  on  a  moment's  notice.'* 
*'  His  wisdom  was  so  little  the  result  of  study,  that  sudden  emergencies 
did  not  perplex  him,  as  they  would  those  who,  being  accustomed  to  trust 
wholly  to  it,  are  called  on  at  once  to  act  without  it." 

'  i.  c,  the  land-tax  or  rent  which  was  paid  by  these  towns  to  the  king, 
and  which  amounted  generally  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  waa 
^venby  him  to  Themistocles  to  fiimish  him  with  these  articles  of  his 
establishment.  In  addition  to  similar  instances  mentioned  in  Arnold's 
note,  I  may  refer  to  Xenophon,  Hellen.  III.  1.  6,  who  mforms  us  that 
Eurysthenes  and  Prodes,  descendants  of  the  Spartan  king,  Demaratus, 
continued  to  pc^eess  Pergamus,  Tputhrania,  and  Haliisamai  the  gift  of 
the  king  of  Persia  to  their  exiled  ancestors. 
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talents  a  year,  for  bread,  Lampsacus  for  wino  (for  it  was 
considered  more  productive  of  wine  than  any  other  place 
at  that  time),  and  Myus  for  provisions*  in  generaL  But  his 
relations  say  that  his  bones  were  carried,  by  his  own  com- 
mand, and  laid  in  Attica  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  give  them  burial,  as  they  were 
the  bones  of  a  man  banished  for  treason.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Paosanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Themistocles  the  Athe- 
nian, who  had  been  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
their  day. 

139.  On  the  occasion  then  of  their  first  embassy  the  Lacedae- 
monians  gave  orders  to  this  effect,  and  received  commands  in 
return  about  driving  out  the  accursed.  But  on  going  subse- 
quently to  the  Athenians,  they  conmianded  them  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  leave  .Mginsi  independent;  and  de- 
clared, most  especially  and  distinctly  of  all,  that  there  would  be 
no  war,  if  they  rescinded  the  degree  respecting  the  Megareans, 
in  which  it  had  been  declared  that  they  shonld  not  use  the 
ports  in  the  Athenian  empire,  or  the  Attio  market.  But  the 
Athenians  were  neither  disposed  to  obey  them  in  the  other 
points  nor  to  rescind  the  decree ;  as  they  charged  the  Mega- 
reans with  an  encroaching  cultivation  oi  the  consecrated  and 
uninolosed  land,  and  with  receiving  the  run-away  slaves. 
Finally,  when  the  last  embassadors  had  come  from  Lacedaemon, 
namely,  Ramphias,  Melesippus,  and  Agesander,  and  men- 
tioned none  of  the  things  which  they  usually  had  before,  but 
simply  this,  *^The  Lacedaemonians  are  desirous  that  there 
should  be  peace ;  and  there  would  bev  if  you  were  to  leave 
the  Greeks  independent ;"  the  Athenians  called  an  assembly, 
and  proposed  the  subject  for  their  consideration,  and  resolved, 
once  for  all,  to  deliberate  and  answer  respecting  all  their  de- 
mands. And  many  others  came  forward  and  spoke,  support- 
ing both  views  of  the  question ;  both  that  they  should  go  to 
war,  and  that  the  decree  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  peace, 
but  that  they  should  rescind  it :  and  then  came  forward  Pe- 
ricles, the  son  of  Xanthippus,  the  first  man  of  the  Athenians 
at  that  time,  and  most  able  both  in  speaking  and  acting,  and 
advised  them  as  follows. 

'  t.  «.,  all  additional  articles  of  food,  such  as  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables, 
which  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  &\(fov,  in  opposition  to  bread 
nud  wine,  which  wore  considered  the  main  supports  of  human  life 
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140.  "I  always  adhere  to  the  same  opinion,  Athenians, 
that  we  should  make  no  concessions  to  the  Lacedsemonians ; 
although  I  know  that  men  are  not  persuaded  to  go  to  war,  and 
act  when  engaged  in  it,  with  the  same  temper;  but  that, 
according  to  results,  they  also  change  their  yiews.  Still  I  see 
that  the  same  advice,  or  nearly  the  same,  must  be  given  by 
me  now  as  before ;  and  I  claim  from  those  of  you  who  are  be- 
ing persuaded  to  war,  that  you  will  support  the  common  res- 
olutions, should  we  ever  meet  with  any  reverse;  or  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  lay  any  claim  to  intelligence,  if  successful. 
For  it  frequently  happens  that  the  results  of  measures  proceed 
no  less  incomprehensibly  than  the  counsels  of  man ;  and  ^re- 
fore  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  fortune  as  the  author  of  all 
things  that  turn  out  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Now  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  both  evidently  plotting  against  us  before, 
and  now  especially  are  doing  so.  For  whereas  it  is  expressed 
in  the  treaty  that  we  should  give  and  accept  judicial  decifflons 
of  our  differences,  and  each  side  [in  the  mean  time]  keep  what 
we  have;  they  have  neither  themselves  hitherto  asked  for 
such  a  decision,  nor  do  they  accept  it  when  we  offer  it ;  but 
wish  our  complaints  to  be  settled  by  war  rather  than  by  words ; 
and  are  now  come  dictating,  and  no  longer  expostulating. 
For  they  conmiand  us  to  raise  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  tmd  to 
leave  JBgina  independent,  and  to  rescind  the  decree  respecting 
the  Megareans ;  while  these  last  envoys  that  have  come  charge 
us  also  to  leave  the  Greeks  independent  But  let  none  of  you 
think  that  we  should  be  going  to  war  for  a  trifle,  if  we  did 
not  rescind  the  decree  respecting  the  Megareans,  which  they 
principally  put  forward,  [saying,]  that  if  it  were  rescinded, 
the  war  would  not  take  place :  nor  leave  in  your  minds  any 
room  for  self-accusation  hereafter,  as  though  you  had  gone  to 
war  for  a  trivial  thing.  For  this  trifle^  involves  the  whole 
confirmation,  as  well  as  trial,  of  your  purpose.  If  you  yield 
to  these  demands,  yon  will  soon  also  be  ordered  to  do  some- 
thing greater,  as  having  in  this  instance  obeyed  through  fear : 

I  "Famishes  you  with  an  opportunity  of  confirming  your  resolution, 
while  it  tries  it"  It  would  coufirm  their  resolution,  and  secure  it 
against  future  attempts  of  the  enemy,  for  the  reason  given  two  lines 
afterward,  dmaxvpiodfievoi  6i  oa^i^  uv  KaratmiaaiTej  k,  r.  X.  ^  *E;t'* 
here  exactly  agrees  with  Ciller's  explanation  of  it  quoted  in  the  note  to 
c.  9.  2.     "  Ausam  dat  alicui  rei." — Arnold. 
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bui  by  resdiutely  refusing  you  would  prove  clearly  to  them  that 
they  must  treat  with  you  more  on  an  equal  footing. 

141.  "Henceforth  then  make  up  ypur  minds,  either  to 
submit  before  you  are  hurt,  or,  if  we  go  to  war,  as  I  think  is 
better,  on  important  or  trivial  grounds  alike  to  make  no 
concession,  nor  to  ke^  with  fear  what  we  have  now  acquired ; 
for  both  the  greatest  and  the  least  demand  from  equals,  imperi- 
ously urged  on  their  neighbors  previous  to  a  judicial  decision, 
amounts  to  the  same  degree  of  subjugation.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  war,  and  the  means  possessed  by  both  parties,  that  we 
shall  not  be  the  weaker  side,  be  convinced  by  hearing  the  par- 
ticulars. Xhe  Peloponnesians  are  men  who'  cultivate  their 
lands  themselves ;  and  they  have  no  money  either  in  private 
or  public  funds.  Then  they  are  inexperienced  in  long  and 
transmarine  wars,  as  they  only  wage  them  with  each  other  for 
a  short  time,  owing  to  their  poverty.  And  men  of  this  de- 
ftciiption  can  neither^  man  fleets  nor  often  send  out  land  arma^ 
ments ;  being  at  the  same  time  absent  from  their  private  busi- 
ness, and  spending  from  their  own  resources ;  and,  moreover, 
being  also  shut  out  from  the  sea :  but  it  is  super-abundant 
revenues  that  su{^>ort  wars,  rather  than  compulsory  contribu- 
tions. And  men  who  till  the  land  themselves  are  more  ready 
to  wage  war  with  their  persons  than  with  their  money :  feel* 
ing  confident,  with  regard  to  the  former,  that  they  will  escape 
from  dangers ;  but  not  being  sure,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
that  they  will  not  spend  it  before  they  have  done  ;  especially 
should  the  war  be  prolonged  beyond  their  expectation,  as  [in 
this  case]  it  probably  may.  For  in  one  battle  the  Peloponne- 
sians and  their  allies  might  cope  with  all  the  Greeks  together; 
but  they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  against  resources  of  a  dif- 
^ent  description  to  their  own;  since  they  have  no  one  board 
of  council,  so  as  to  execute  any  measure  with  vigor;  and  all 
having  equal  votes,  and  not  being  of  the  same  races,  each  for- 
iraids  hia  own  interest ;  fer  which  reasons  nothing  generally 
is  brought  to  completion.  For  some  of  them  wish  to  avenge 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  on  some  particular  party; 
while  others  wish  as  little  as  possible  to  waste  their  own  pro- 

'  Literallj,  "  who  work  themselves ;"  in  opposition  to  such  as  had  slaves 
to  work  for  them.  The  substantive  ipya,  and  the  verb  ipyd^ofiai,  are 
frequently  used  with  espepial  reference  to  agricultural  work,  e.  g,  II.  72. 8. 

*  G^Uer  repeats  iKTrifitrstv  with  TrXppovvTec, 
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perty.  And  after  being  slow  in  coming  together,  it  is  but 
during  a  small  part  of  the  time  that  they  look  to  any  of  the 
general  interests,  whije  during  the  greater  part  they  are  con- 
triving for  their  own.  And  each  individual  does  not  imagine 
that  he  will  do  any  harm  by  his  own  neglect,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  the  business  of  every  one  else  too  to  look  out  for  himself; 
so  that  through  the  same  idea  being  individually  entertained 
by  all,  the  common  cause  is  collectively  sacrificed  without 
their  observing  it 

142.  "Most  of  all  will  they  be  impeded  by  scarcity  of 
money,  while,  through  their  slowness  in  providing  it,  they 
continue  to  delay  their  operations ;  whereas  the  opportunities 
of  war  wait  for  no  one.  Neither,  again,  is  their  raising  works 
against  us  worth  fearing,  or  their  fleet.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  it  were  difScult  even  in  time  of  peace  to  set  up  a  rival 
<5ity;  much  more  in  a  hostile  country,  and  when  we  should 
have  raised  works  no  less  against  them :  and  if  they  build 
{only]  a  fort,  they  might  perhaps  hurt  some  part  of  our  land 
by  incursions  and  desertions* ;  it  will  not,  however,  be  possible 
for  them  to  prevent  our  sailing  to  their  country  and  raising 
forts,  and  retaliating  with  our  ships,  in  which  we  are  so 
strong.  For  we  have  more  advantage  for  landnaervice  .from 
our  naval  skill,  than  they  have  for  naval  matters  from  their 
skill  -by  land.  But  to  become  skillful  at  sea  will  not  easily  bo 
acquired  by  them.  For  not  even  have  you,  though  pract^ing 
from  the  very  time  of  the  Median  war,  brought .  it  to  perfec- 
tion as  yet;  how  then  shall  men  who  are  agriculturalists 
and  not  mariners,  and,  moreover,  will  not  even  be  permitted 
to  practice,  from  being  always  observed'  by  us  with  many 
ships,  achieve  any  thing  worth  speaking  of?  Against  a  few 
ships  observing  them  they  might  run  the  risk,  encouraging 
their  ignorance  by  their  numbers ;  but  when  kept  in  check  by 
many,  they  will  remain  quiet ;  and  through  not  practicing  will 
be  the  less  skillful,  and  therefore  the  more  afraid.  For  naval 
service  is  a  matter  of  art,  like  any. thing  else ;  and  does  not 
admit  of  being  practiced  just  when  it  may  happen,  as  a  b^* 
%vork ;  but  rather  does  not  even  allow  of  any  thing  else  being  a 
by-work  to  it. 

*  ».  c,  by  harboring  the  slaves  and  others  who  might  go  over  to  them. 

^  k<popfitLv  means  properly  "to  lie  at  anchor,  or  take  up  a  station,  with 
a  hostile  purpose ;"  hence,  "  to  observe  the  movements  of  an  enemy,  with 
a  view  to  attack  him ;"  or,  frequently,  "  to  blockade  him." 
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143.  '^  Even  if  they  should  take  some  of  the  funds  at  Olym- 
pia  or  Delphi,  and  endeavor,  by  higher  pay,  to  rob  us  of 
our  foreign  sailors,  that  would  be  alarming,  if  we  were 
not  a  match  for  them,  by  going  on  board  ourselves  and  our 
resident  aliens ;  but  now  this  is  the  case ;  and,  what  is  best 
of  all,  we  have  native  steersmen,  and  crews  at  large,  more 
numerous  and  better  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  And 
with  the  danger  before  them,  none  of  the  foreigners  would 
consent  to  fly  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  with  less  hope 
of  success  to  join  them  in  the  struggle,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
days^  higher  pay.  The  circumstances  of  the  Peloponnesians 
then  seem,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  of  such  or  nearly  such  a 
character ;  while  ours  seem  both  to  be  free  from  the  faults  I 
have  found  in  theirs,  and  to  have  other  great  advantages  in 
more  than  an  equal  degree.  Again,  should  they  come  by  land 
against  our  country,  we  will  sail  against  theirs ;  and^  the  loss 
will  be  greater  for  even  a  part  of  the  Peloponnese  to  be  rav- 
aged, than  for  the  whole  of  Attica.  For  they  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  any  land  in  its  stead  without  fighting  for  it ;  while  we 
have  abundance,  both  in  islands  and  on  the  mainland.  More- 
over, consider  it  [in  this  point  of  view]:  if  we  had  been 
islanders,  who  would  have  been  more  impregnable  ?  And  wo 
ought,  as  it  is,  with  views  as  near  as  possible  to  those  of 
islanders,  to  give^  up  all  thought  of  our  land  and  houses,  and 
keep  watch  over  the  sea  and  the  city ;  and  not^  through  being 
enraged  on  their  account,  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  are  much  more  numerous ;  (for  if  we  de- 
feat them,  we  i^all  have  to  fight  again  with  no  fewer  of  them ; 
and  if  we  meet  with  a  reverse,  our  allies  are  lost  also ;  for  they 
will  not  remain  quiet  if  we  are  not  able  to  lead  our  forces 
^aidst  them ;)  and  we  should  make  lamentation,  not  for  the 
houses  and  land,  but  for  the  lives  [that  are  lost]  ;  for  it  is  not 
these  things  that  gain  men,  but  men  that  gain  these  things. 
And  if  I  thought  Siat  I  should  persuade  you,  I  would  bid  you 
go  out  yourselves  and  ravage  them,  and  show  the  Peloponne- 

*  Literally,  "  it  will  no  longer  be  the  same  thing  for  some  part  of  the 
Peloponnese  to  be  ravaged,  and  for  the  whole  of  Attica." 
s  d^Ljjfn  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Sophocles,  (Ed.  CoL  914. 

t      ♦        »    »       X 

Tii  Tt/o6e  r^f  yf/g  KVfu\  6^  iireKrireadr^ 
uyeig  Gt  u  Xf*V^^^Ci  *«*  TrdpioTacat  (3tg, 
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8ians  that  you  will  not  submit  to  them  for  these  things,  at  any 
rate. 

144.  ^  I  have  also  many  other  grounds  for  hoping  that  we 
shall  conquer,  if  you  will  avoid  gaining  additional  dominion  at 
the  time  of  your  being  engaged  in  the  war,  and  bringing  on 
yourselves  dangers  of  your  own  choosing;  for  I  am  more 
afraid  of  our  own  mistakes  than  of  the  enemy's  plans.  But 
those  points  shall  be  explained  in  another  speech  at  the  time 
of  the  events.  At  the  present  time  let  us  send  these  men 
away  with  this  answer :  that  with  regard  to  the  Megnreans, 
we  will  allow  them  to  use  our  ports  and  market,  if  the  Lace- 
daemonians also  abstain  from  expelling  foreigners,  whether 
ourselves  or  our  allies^  (for  it  forbids  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  in  the  treaty) :  with  regard  to  the  states,  that  he  will 
leave  them  independent^  if  we  also  held  them  as  independent 
when  we  made  the  treaty ;  and  when  they  too  restore  to  the 
states  a  permission  to  be  independent  suitably  to  the  interests,* 
not  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  but  of  the  several  states, 
fvS  they  wish-:  that  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  judicial  decision, 
according  to  the  treaty :  and  that  we  will  not  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  will  defend  ourselves  against  those  who  do.  For 
this  is  both  a  right  answer  and  a  becoming  one  for  the  state 
to  give.  But  you  should  know  that  go  to  war  we  must ;  and 
if  we  accept  it  willingly  rather  than  not,  we  shall  find  ihQ 
enemy  less  disposed  to  press  us  hard ;  and,  moreover,*  that  it 
is  from  the  greatest  hazards  that  the  greatest  honors  also  are 
gained,  both  by  state  and  by  individual.  Our  fathers,  at  any 
rate,  by  withstanding  the  Medes — though  they  did  not  begin 
with  such  resources  [as  we  have],  but  had  even  abandoned 
what  they  had — and  by  counsel,  more  than  by  fortune,  and  by 
daring,  more  than  by  strength,  beat  off  the  barbarian,  and 
advanced  those  resources  to  their  -present  height  And  we 
must  not  fall  short  of  them ;  but  must  repel  our  enemies  in 
every  way,  and  endeavor  to  bequeath  our  power  to  our  posterity 
no  less  mian  we  received  it]." 

145.  l^ericles •  spoke  to    this    effect;    and  the   Athenians, 

*  Arnold,  after  Hermann,  understands  iKttvo  and  r66e  as  accusatives, 
and  supplies  ri  as  the  nominative  case  to  Ku'Xvti,  Goller,  after  Haack, 
understands  Ku'kvu  as  impersonal,  "  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  a 
hinderance  in  the  treaty." 

'  Compare  chap.  19.  1.  '76.  1. 
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thinking  that  he  gave  them  the  best  advice,  voted  as  he  de- 
sired them,  and  answered  the  Lacedaemonians  according  to 
*  his  views,  both  on  the  separate  points,  as  he  told  them,  and 
generally,  that  they  would  do  nothing  on  conmiand,  but  were 
ready  to  have  their  complaints  settled  by  judicial  decision,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing.  So  they 
went  back  home,  and  came  on  no  more  embassies  afterward. 

146.  These  were  the  charges  and  differences  that  each  side 
had  before  the  war,  beginning  from  the  very  time  of  the  affairs 
at  Epidamnus  and  Gorcyra.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to 
have  intercourse  during  them,  and  to  go  to  each  other's  coun- 
try wiUiout  any  herald,  though  not  without  suspicion;  for 
what  was  taking  place  served  to  break  up  the  treaty,  and  was 
a  pretext  for  war. 


BOOK  IL 


1.  Thb  war  between  the  Atlienians  and  Peloponnesians 
and  their  respective  allies  now  l)egins  from  tiiis  period,  at 
which  they  ceased  from  further  intercourse  with  each  other 
without  a  herald,  and  having  once  proceeded  to  hostilities,  car- 
ried them  on  continuously ;  and  the  history  of  it  is  written  in 
order,  as  the  several  events  happened,  by  summers  and  winters. 

2.  For  the  thirty  years'  truce  which  was  made  after  the  re- 
duction of  Euboea  lasted  fourteen  years;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
year,  when  Chrysis  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  priest- 
hood at  Argos,  and  ^nesias  was  ephor  of  Sparta,  and  Py- 
thodorus  had  still  two  months  to  be  archon  at  Athens ;  in  tho 
sixth  month  after  the  battle  at  Potidaea,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  rather  more  than  three  hundred  men  of  the  Ihebans 
(led  by  Pythangelus,  son  of  Phylidas,  and  Diemporus,  son  of  4 
Onetorides,  Boeotarchs),  about  ^q  first*  watch  entered  with 
their  arms  into  PlataBa,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  which  was  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians.  There  were  certain  men  of  tho 
Plataeans  who  called  them  in,  and  opened  the  gates  to  them, 
namely,  Nauclides  and  his  party,  who  wished,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  power,  to  put  to  death  those  of  the  citizens  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  to  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Thebans.  They  carried  on  these  negotiations  through 
Eurymachus,  the  son  of  Leontiades,  t,  very  influential  person 
at  Thebes.  For  the  Thebans,  foreseeing  that  the  war  would 
take  place,  wished  to  surprise  Plataea,  which  had  always  been 
at  variance  with  them,  while  it  was  still  time  of  peace,  and  tho 
war  had  not  openly  broken  out.  And  on  this  account,  too, 
they  entered  the  more  easily  without  being  observed,  as  no 
guard  had  been  set  before  [the  gates].  After  piling  their 
arms  in  the  market-place,  they  did  not  comply  with  the  wish 
of  those  who  called  them  in  by  immediately  setting  to  work, 
and  going  to  the  houses  of  their  adversaries ;  but  determined 

1  Literally,  *' first  sleep." 
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to  make  a  proclamation  in  friendly  terms,  and  to  bring  the 
city  to  an  agreement  rather,  and  to  friendship ;  and  the  herald 
proclaimed,  that  whoever  wished  to  make  alliance  according 
to  the  hereditary  principles  of  all  the  Boeotians,  should  come 
and  pile^  his  arms  with  them,  supposing  that  the  city  would 
easily  come  over  to  them  by  this  method. 

3.  The  Platseans,  on  finding  that  the  Thebans  were  within 
their  walls,  and  that  their  city  was  unexpectedly  taken,  being 
very  much  alarmed,  and  thinking  that  iiar  moro  had  entered 
than  really  had  (for  they  did  not  see  them  in  the  night),  came 
to  an  agreement.,  and  having  accepted  the  terms,  remained 
quiet;  especially  since  they  were  proceeding  to  no  violent 
measures  against  any  one.  But  by  some  means  or  other, 
while  making  these  negotiations,  they  observed  that  the  The- 
bans were  not  numerous,  and  thought  that  by  attacking  them 
they  might  easily  overpower  them ;  for  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Plataeans  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.^ 
They  determined  therefore  to  toake  the  attempt;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  join  each  other  by  digging  through  the  partition- 
walls  [of  their  houses],  that  they  might  not  be  seen  going 
through  the  streets;  and  set  wagons,  without  the  cattle,  in 
the  streets,  to  serve  for  a  barricade ;  and  got  every  thing  else 
ready,  as  each  seemed  Hkely  to  be  of  service  for  the  business 
in  hand.  When  things  were'in  readiness;  as  far  as  they  could 
make  them  so,  having  watched  for  the  time  when  it  was  still 
night  and  just  about  day-break,  they  began  to  go  out  of  their 
houses  against  them;  that  they^  might  not  attack  them  by 
day-light,  when  they  would  be  more  bold,  and  on  equal  terms 
with  Uiemselves,  but  in  the  night,  when  they  would  be  more 
timid,  and  fight  .at  a  disadvantage  through  their  own  acquaint- 
ance with  the  city.  So  they  assailed  them  immediately,  and 
came  to  close  quarters  with  them  as  quickly  cs  they  could. 

*  "  The  Thebans,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their  arms,  and 
by  inviting  the  Plataeans  to  pile  theirs  with  them,  they  meant  that  they 
should  come  in  arms  from  their  several  houses  to  join  them,  and  thus 
naturally  pile  their  spears  and  shields  with  those  of  their  friends,  to  he 
taken  up  together  with  theirs,  whenever  they  should  be  required  either 
to  march  or  to  fight." — Arnold.    See  his  whole  note. 

3  The  original  is  rendered  obscure  by  the  singular  change  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  verbs,  irpoai^epuvTat,  and  yiyvuvTaL ;  the  former  refer- 
ring to  the  Plataeans,  the  latter  to  the  Thebans.  I  have  allowed  myself 
a  little  more  license  than  usual  in  translating  the  passage,  to  avoid  Uiq 
awkwardness  of  a  Hteral  version. 
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4.  The  Thebans,  on  finding  themselves  outwitted,  proceeded 
to  close  their  ranks,  and  repel  their  attacks,  wherever  they 
might  Call  upon  them.  And  twice  or  thrice  they  beat  them 
off;  but  afterward,  when  the  men  were  assailing  them  with 
a  great  clamor,  and  the  women  and  slaves  were  raidng  a 
loud  shouting  and  screaming  from  the  houses,  and  pelting 
them  with  stones  and  tiles,  and  a  violent  rain  also  had  come 
on  in  the  night,  they  were  frightened,  and  turned  and  fled 
through  the  city,  the  greater  part  of  them,  through  the  dark 
and  dirt  (for  the  event  happened  at  the  end  of  the  month), 
being  unacquainted  with  the  ways  out,  by  which  they  were  to 
save  themselves;  while  they  had  pursuers  who  were  acquainted 
with  them,*  to  prevent  their  escaping:  so  that  many  were  put 
to  death.  Moreover,  one  of  the  Plataeans  had  shut  Uie  gate  by 
which  they  had  entered,  and  which  was  the  only  one  opened, 
by  driving  the  spike  of  a  spear  into  the  bar,  instead  of  a  bolt' ; 
so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  way  out  even  by  that.  As 
they  were  chased  up  and  down  the  city,  some  of  them  mounted 
the  wall  and  threw  themselves  over,  and  perished  most  of 
them  :  others  came  to  a  lone  gate,  and,  a  woman  having  given 
them  an  ax,  cut  through  the  bar  without  being  observed,  and 
went  out,  but  in  no  great  numbers,  for  it  was  quickly  dis- 
covered; while  others  met  their  fate  scattered  about  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  But  the  largest  and  most  united  body 
of  them  rushed  into  a  spacious  building  which  joined  on  to  the 
wall,  and  the  near  door  of  which  happened  to  be  open,  think- 
ing that  the  door  of  the  building  was  a  gate  [of  the  city],  and 
that  there  was  a  passage  straight  through  to  the  outside. 
When  the  Plataeans  saw  them  cut  ofl^  they  consulted  whether 

1  "  Tor  fij^  €K(^vyeLv,''^  Poppo  observes  that  the  infinitive  does  not  ex- 
press a  purpose,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  but  a  result.  Arnold  supposes  that 
**when  thus  added  to  sentences  in  the  genitive  case,  it  denotes  properly 
neither  an  intended  nor  an  unintended  result,  but  simply  a  connection, 
or  belonging  to,  in  the  attached  idea  with  respect  to  that  which  had  prer 
ceded  it  *  Having  their  pursuers  well  acquainted  with  the  ways,  which 
thing  belonged  to,  or  was  connected  with,  their  not  escaping.' " 

8  "The  /3aAavoc  was  a  sort  of  pin  or  bolt  inserted  into  the  bar,  and 
going  through  it  into  the  gates.  When  driven  quite  home,  it  could  of 
course  only  be  extracted  by  a  key  whose  pipe  exactly  corresponded  to 
it  in  size,  so  as  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  it :  and  hence  the  key  was  called 
/^aAavaypo,  or  catch-bolt,  from  its  catching  and  so  drawing  out  the 
^dXavo^,  The  effect  of  putting  in  this  spike  was  exactly  that  of  spiking 
a  cannon ;  it  could  not  again  bo  extracted,  as  there  was  no  proper  key 
to  fit  it"— -dmoW. 
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they  should  bum  them  where  they  were,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
buildiog,  or  treat  them  ia  any  other  way.  At  last,  both  those 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Thebans  that  were  yet  alive,  and  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  city,  agreed  to  deliver  up  themselves 
and  their  arms  to  the  PlataBans,  to  do  with  them  as  they 
pleased.    Thus  then  fared  the  party  who  were  in  PlataBa. 

5.  The  rest  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  to  have  joined  them 
with  all  their  forces  while  it  was  still  night,  in   case  those 
who  had  entered  should  be  at  all  unsuccessful,  on  receiving 
on  their  march  the  tidings  of  what  had  happened,  advanced 
to    their    succor.      Now    Plataea  is    seventy  stades    distant 
from  Thebes,   and  4he  rain   which  had  fallen  in  the  night 
made  them  proceed  the  slower;  for  the  river  Asopus  was 
flowing  with  a  full  stream,  and  was  not  to  be  crossed  easily. 
So  by  marching  through  the  rain,  and  having  passed  the  river 
with  difficulty,  they  arrived  too  late  ;  as  some  of  the  men  had 
been  by  this  time  slain,  and  others  of  them  were  kept  alive  as 
prisoners.     When  the  Thebans  learned  what  had  happened, 
they  formed  a  design  against  those  of  the  Plataeans  who  were 
outside  the  city  (for  there  were  both  men  and  stock  in.  the 
fields,  inasmuch   as  the   evil  had  happened  unexpectedly  in 
time  of  peace),  for  they  wished  to  have  all  they  could  take  to 
exchange  for  their  own  men   within,  should  any  happen  to 
have   been  taken  alive.      Such  were  their  plans.    But  tho 
PlatsBans,  while  they  were  still  deliberating,  having  suspected 
that  there  would  be  something  of  this  kind,  and  being  alarmed 
for  those  outside,  sent  out  a  herald  to  the  Thebans^  saying 
that  they  had  not  acted  justly  in  what  had  been  done,  by  en- 
deavoring to  seize  their  city  in  time  of  treaty ;  and  told  them 
not  to  injure  what  was  without ;  else  ihcj/  also  would  put  to 
death  the  men  whom  they  had  alive  in  their  hands ;  but  if 
they  withdrew  again  from  the  territory,  they  would  give  the 
men  back  to  them.  ''The  Thebans  give  this  account  of  tho 
matter,  and  say  that  they  swore  to  it.    But  the  Plata&ans  do 
not  acknowledge  that  they  promised  to  give  back  the  men 
immediately^  but  when  proposals  had  first  been  made,  in  case 
of  their  coming  to  any  agreement :  and  they  deny  that  they 
swore  to  it.     *At  any  rate  the  Thebans  retired  from  the  ter- 

*  i.  «.,  whichever  of  tho  two  different  statements  was  the  more  correct 
one.  Such  I  think  is  generally  the  meaning  of  S'  ovv ;  and  I  doubt 
Tvliethe^  it  has  not  this  force,  I.  3.  6.  02  (J*  ovv  uc^iKaGvoi  'EaIvvsc, 
«-.  ~.  >.    "  THiatevor  truth  there  may  be  in  the  theory  just  stated,  cer- 
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ritory  without  having  done  any  injury;  but  the  PlataBana, 
afiter  getting  in  as  quickly  as  possible  whatever  they  had  in 
the  country,  immediately  put  iSie  men  to  death.  Those  who 
had  been  ^aken  were  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  Euryma- 
chus,  with  whom  the  traitors  had  negotiate,  was  one  of  tbem. 

6.  When  they  had  done  this,  they  sent  a  messenger  to 
Athens,  and  gave  back  the  dead  to  the  Thebans  under  a 
truce,  and  arranged  matters  in  the  city  to  suit  their  present 
circumstances,  as  seemed  best  to  them. — Now  news  had  im- 
mediately been  taken  to  the  Athenians  of  what  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  Plataeans ;  and  they  straightway  seized  as 
many  of  the  Boeotians  as  were  in  Attica,  -and  sent  a  herald  to 
Platasa,  with  orders  to  forbid  their  proceeding  to  extremities, 
in  the  case  of  the  Thebans  whom  they  had  in  their  hands,  till 
they  also  should  take  counsel  about  them :  for  tidings  of  their 
being  dead  had  not  yet  reached  them.  For  the  first  messenger 
fof  the  Plataeans]  had  gone  out  at  the  very  time  of  the  €ntei> 
mg  of  the  Thebans ;  and  the  second,  when  they  had  just  been 
conquered  and  taken :  so  that  of  the  subsequent  events  they 
knew  nothing.  Thus  then  the  Athenians  were  in  ignorance 
when  they  sent  their  order;  and  the  herald,  on  his  arrival, 
found  the  men  slain.  After  this  the  Athenians  marched  to 
Plataea,  and  brought  in  provisions,  and  left  a  garrison  in  it, 
and  took  out  tho  least  efficient  of  the  men  with  the  women 
and  children. 

Y.  When  tho  business  at  Plataia  had  occun*ed,  and  the 
treaty  had  been  clearly  broken,  the  Athenians  began  to  pre- 
pare for  going  to  war;  and  so  did  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  both  intending  to  send  embassies  to  the  king,  and 
to  the  barbarians  in  other  parts,  from  whatever  quarter  either 
party  hoped  to  gain  any  assistance,  and  bringing  into  alliance 
with  them  such  states  as  were  not  in  their  power.  And  on* 
the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  addition  to  the  ships  already 
on  the  spot  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  belonging  to  those  who  had 
espoused  their  cause,  they  were  ordered  to  build  more  accord- 
ing to  the  greatness  of  the  cities,  so  that' in  the  whole  number 

tainly  the  Greeks  did  nothing  in  one  \inited  body,"  etc  Thus  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  in  signification  to  yovv  than  to  the  simple  ovv,  with 
which  it  generally  seems  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous.  The  tragedians 
very  frequently  use  it  in  this  manner.  In  other  passages,  however,  it 
has  the  proper  foice  of  each  particle,  "  and  accordingly." 
.    *  For  tho  construction  of  this  obscure  sentence,  see  Arnold's  note. 
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they  should  amount  to  five  hundred ;  and  to  get  ready  a  ^er- 
tain  sum  of  money  which  was  mentioned,,  while  they  remained 
quiet  in  other  respects,  and  received  the  Athenians  coming 
with  a  single  ship,  till  these  preparations  should  be  made. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  himd,  were  inspecting  their  pres- 
ent confederacy,  and  sending  embassadors  to  the  countries 
more  immediately  around  the  Peloponnese,  as  Corcyra,  Cephal- 
lenia,  Acamania,  and  Zacynthus;  seeing  that  if  these  were 
firm  friends  to  them,  they  would  successfully  carry  on  the 
war  round  the  Poloponnese. 

8.  Indeed  both  parties  had  no  small  designs,  but  put  forth 
their  strength  to  the  war :  and  not  unnaturally ;  for  all  men  at 
the  beginning  apply  themselves  to  it  more  eagerly ;  and  at  that 
time  tfie  young  men,  being  numerous  in  the  Peloponnese,  and 
also  at  Athens,  were,  through  their  inexperience,  not  unwilling 
to  engage  in  the  war.  And  the  rest  of  Greece  was  all  in  ex- 
citement at  the  conflict  of  the  principle  states.  And  many 
prophecies*  were  repeated,  and  reciters  of  oracles  were  singing 
many  of  them,  both  among  those  who  were  going  to  war 
and  in  the  other  states.  Moreover,  Delos  had  been  visited  by 
an  earthquake  a  short  time  before  this,  though  it  had  never 
had  a  shock  before  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  was 
said  and  thought  to  have  been  ominous  of  what  was  about  to 
take  place.  And  whatever  else  of  this  kind  had  happened  to 
occur  was  all  searched  up.  The  good  wishes  of  men  made 
greatly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  especially  as  they  gave  out 
that  fliey  were  the  liberators  of  Greece.  And  every  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  state,  put  forth  his  strength  to  help  them  in 
whatever  he  could,  both  by  word  and  deed;  and  each  thought 
that  the  cause  was  impeded  at  that  point  at  which  he  himself 
would  not  be  present.  So  angry  were  the  generality  with 
the  Athenians ;  some  from  a  wisn  to  be  reles^ed  frcMn  their 
dominion,  others  from  a  fear  of.  being  brought  under  it 
With  such  preparations  and  feelings  then  did  they  enter  on 
the  contest. 

*  Poppo,  Bredow,  and  Haack  agree  in  considering  koyta  as  a  more 
general  term  for  any  prophetic  announcement  whatever,  in  opposition  to 
XpJjo/ioi,  which  were  metrical  compositions,  generally  in  hexameters  or 
trimeter  iambics,  delivered  by  an  oracle^  and  recited  by  persons  who  col- 
lected them,  and  were  called  xpV<^f^oXoyoi,  For  a  specimen  of  the  class, 
see  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  960. 
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9.  Each  party  liad  the  following  states  in  alliance  when 
they  set  to  the  war..    The  allies  of  the  Laceds^uonians  were 
these:  all  the  Peloponnesians  within  the  Isthmus,  except  the 
Argiyes  and  Achseans  (these  were  in  friendship  with  both 
parties ;  and  the  Pellenians  were  the  only  people  of  ^e  Achse- 
ans  Siai  joined  in  the  war  at  first,  though  afl;erward  all  of 
them  did);  and  without  the  Peloponnese,   the  Megareans, 
Loorians,  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and 
Anactorians.    Of  these,  the  i^tes  which  furnished  a  navy 
were    the    Corinthians,    Megareans,    Sicyonians,    Pellenians, 
Means,  Ambraciots,  and   Leucadians.     Those   that   supplied 
cavalry  were   the  Boeotians,   Phocians,  and    Locrians.    The 
rest  of  them  sent  infantry.    This  then  was  the   Lacedaemo- 
nian confederacy.    That  oif  the  Athenians  comprehended  the 
Chians,  Lesbians,  Plataeans,  the  Messenians  at  Naupactus,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Acamanians,  the  Corcjrreans,  ike  Zacyn- 
thians :  also  sOme  other  states  which  were  tributary  among 
the  following  nations ;  as  the   maritime  parts  of  Caria,  and 
Doris  adjacent  to  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  the  Greek  towns 
Thrace  ward;  the  islands,  which  wero  situated  between  the 
Peloponnese  and  Crete,  toward  the  east,*  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Cyclades  except  Moles  and  Thera.     Of  these,  the  Chians, 
Lesbians,  and  Corcjrreans,  furnished  a  naval  force,  the  rest  of 
them  infantry  and  money.^    Such  was  the  confederacy  on 
each  side,  and  their  resources  for  the  war. 

10.  The  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  after  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Plataea,  sent  round  orders  through  the  Peloponnese 
and  the  rest  of  their  confederacy,  for  the  states  to  prepare  an 
army  and  such  provisions  as  it  was  proper  to  have  for  a  foj- 
eign  expedition,  with  ^  a  view  to  invading  Attica.  When 
they  had  each  got  ready  by  the  appointed  time,  two  thirds 
firom  every  state  assembled  at  the  Isthmus.  And  ^ter  the 
whole  army  was  mustered,  Archidamus,  the  king  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, who  led  this  expedition,  summoned  to  his  pres- 


'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  al  u/yXat  KvK?/tthc  may  signify  the  more 
westeriy  part  of  the  group,  in  opposition  to  irobfff^iov  dviaxovaa.  Other- 
wiso  Bloomfieid's  must  be  the  only  correct  version ;  ^''tiamdy,  all  the  Cy- 
clados,"  etc.  The  fact  of  both  Mdos  and  Thera  being  among  the  mosi 
<to*Uherly  of  all  the  »slands  seems  entirely  to  overthrow  Goller's  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  which  would  refer  al  aXkai  Kv/cXudff  to  the  islands 
cast  of  Qrtcce  Froxer^  m  contradistmction  to  the  Peloponnese  and  Crete. 
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ence  the  generals  <^  all  the  states,  and  those  highest  in  office 
and  of  most  importance,  and  spoke  to  the  following  purport : 

11.  "Men  of  the  Peloponnese  and  allies,  both  <rar  fiithers 
made  many  expeditions,  as  well  in  the  Peloponnese  as  out  of 
it,  and  the  elder  part  of  ourselves  are  not  without  experience 
in  wars.  Never  yet,  however,  have  we  marched  out  with  a 
greater  force  than  this ;  but  we  are  now  going  against  a  most 
powerful  state,  and  with  a  most  numerous  and  most  excellently 
equipped  army  on  our  own  side.  We  ought  then  to  show  our- 
selves neither  inferior  to  our  fathers,  nor  degenerated  from 
our  own  character.  For  the  whole  of  Greece  has  its  expect- 
ation raised,  and  is  paying  attention  to  this  attack,  with  good 
wishes  that  we  may  succeed  in  bur  designs,  through  their 
hatred  of  the  Athenians.  Though,  then,  some  may  think 
that  we  are  making  the  attack  with  superior  numbers,  and 
that  it  is  very  certain  our  adversaries  will  not  meet  us  in 
battle,  we  must  not,  for  this  reason,  go  at  all  less  carefully 
prepared;  but  both  the  general  and  soldier  of  each  state 
should,  as  far  as  concerns  himself,  be  always  expecting  to 
come  into  danger.  For  the  events  of  war  are  uncertain,  and 
attacks  are  generally  made  in  it  with  short  notice,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  passion ;  frequently,  too,  has  the  less  number, 
through  being  afraid,  more  successfully  repelled  the  more 
numerous  forces,  through  their  being  unprepared  in  conse- 
quence of  their  contempt  In  the  enemy's  country  indeed  men 
ought  always  to  march  with  boldness  of  feeling,  but  -at  the 
same  time  to  make  their  actual  preparations  with  a  de- 
gree of  fear ;  for  in  this  way  they  would  be  at  once  most  full 
of  courage  for  attacking  their  adversaries,  and  most  secure 
against  being  attacked.  But  in  our  own  case,  we  are  not 
goin^  against  a  state  that  is  so  powerless  to  defend  itse^ 
but  against  one  most  excellently  provided  with  every  thing ; 
so  that  we  must  fully  expect  that  they  will  meet  us  in  battle ; 
and  if  they  have  not  already  set  out  before  we  are  there, 
yet  [that  tiey  will  do  so],  when  they  see  us  in  their  terri- 
tory ,  wasting  and  destroying  their  property.  For  all  are 
angry,  when  suffering  any  unwonted  evil,  to  see  it  done  be- 
fore their,  eyes,  and  in  their  very  presence :  and  those  who 
[on  such  provocation]  reflect  the  least,  set  to  work  with 
the  greatest  passion  [to  avenge  themselves].  And  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  Athenians  should  do  so  even  to  a  greater  ex.^ 
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tent  tbiin  otiiers,  unce  they  presume  to  rnle  tho  rest  of  the 
worlds  and  to  go  against  aiul  ravage  their  neighbor'  land^ 
rather  than  see  their  own  ravaged.  As  then  we  are  march- 
ing against  a  state  of  this  description,  and  shall  gain  for  our 
fore&thers,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  most  decided  charac- 
ter, one  way  or  the  other,  from  the  results ;  follow  where  any 
one  may  lead  you,  valuing  order  and  caution  above  every 
thioff,  and  with  quickness  receiving  your  commands.  For 
this  is  the  finest  and  the  safest  thing  that  can  be  seen,  for  a 
large  body  of  men  to  show  themselves  maintaining  uniform 
discipline." 

12.  BLaving  thus  spoken,  and  dismissed  the  assembly.  At- 
chidamus  first  sent  Melesippus  son  of  Diacritus,  a  Spartan, 
to  Athens ;  in  case  the  Athenians  might  be  more  disposed  to 
submit,  when  they  saw  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  now  on 
their  march.  But  they  did  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  nor  to 
their  assembly ;  for  the  opinion  of  Pericles  had  previously 
been  adopted,  not  to  admit  any  herald  with  an  embassy  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  once  marched  out  from 
their  frontiers.  They  sent  him  back  therefore  before  hearing 
him,  and  ordered  him  beyond  ^a^  borders  that  same  day, 
and  [to  tell  those  who  sent  him]  that  in  future,  if  they  wished 
to  propose  any  thing,  they  should  send  embassadors  after 
they  had  retired  to  their  own  territories.  And  they  sent  an 
eso(H*t  with  Melesippus,  to  prevent  his  holding  communica- 
tion with  any  one.  When  he  was  on  the  fix)ntiers,  and  was 
about  to  be  dismissed,  he  spoke  these  words  and  departed: 
^'This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  great  evils  to  Greece." 
When  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  Arcnidamus  found  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  yet  submit  at  all,  he  then  set  out  and 
advanced  with  his:  army  into  their  territory.  At  the  same  time, 
the  BcBotians,  while  they  furnished  th^r  conting^t  and  their 
cavalry  to  join  the'  Peloponnesians  in  their  expedition,  went  to 
Plata&a  with  the  remainder  of  their  force,  and  laid  waste  their 
land. 

13.  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  still  assemWing  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  were  on  their  march,  before  they  invaded  Attica, 
Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  was  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  nine  colleagues,  ivhen  he  found  that  the  invasion 
would  take  place,  suspected  that  either  Archidamus,  because 
h^  happened  to  bo  his  friend,  might  frequently  pass  over  his 
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lands,  and  not  ravage  them^  from  a  personal  wish  to  oblige 
him ;  or  tkat  this  mi^t  be  done  at  the  conmumd  of  the  Lace- 
daemomans  for  the  porpote  of  raising  a  akoder  against  him 
— as  it  was  also  with  reference  to  Aim  that  they  had  charged 
them  to  drive  out  the  aecorBed;  and  therefore  he  publicly 
declared  to  the  Athenians  in  the  assembly,  that  thotqa^-  Ar- 
cbidamus  was  his  friend,  he  had  not  been  admitted  into 
his  friendship  for  any  harm  to  the  state ;  should,  then,  the 
enemy  not  lay  waste  his  lands  and  houses,  like  those  of  the 
rest,  ne  gave  them  up  to  be  public  property,  and  that  no 
8ii8{»cion  might  arise  against  them  on  these  grounds.  He 
gave  them  advice  also  on  their  present  affiurs,  the  same  as  ho 
had  before  given ;  namely,  to  prepare  for  the  war,  and  bring 
in  their  m>perty  from  the  country,  and  not  go  out  against 
them  to  oattle,  but  to  come  in  and  guard  the  dtv,  and  get 
ready  their  fleet,  in  which  they  were  so  strong,  ana  keep  Uie 
allies  tiffht  in  hand ;  reminding  them  that  their  main  strength 
was  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  money  paid  by  these,  and 
that  most  of  the  advantages  in  war  were  gained .  by  counsel 
and  abundance  of  money.  And  [on  this  head]  he  told  them 
to  be  of  good  courage,  as  the  state  had,  on  an  average,  six  hun- 
dred talents  coming  in  yeariy  as  tribute  from  the  allies,  not 
reckoning  its  other  sources  of  income ;  while  there  were  still 
at  that  time  in  the  Acropolis  6000  talents  of  eoined  silver ; 
^for  the  matest  sum  there  had  ever  been  was  9700  talents, 
m>m  which  had  been  taken  what  was  spent  on  the  propylsea 
of  the  citadel,  and  the  other  buildings,  and  on  Potidsea;)  and 
besides,  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  private  and  public  <^er- 
ings,  and  all  the  sacred  utensils  for  the  processions  and  games, 
and  the  Median  spoils,  and  every  thing  else  of  the  kind,,  there 
was  not  less  than  500  talents.  Moreover,  he  added  the  treas- 
ures in  the  other  temples,^  to  no  small  amount,  whick  ihey 
would  use;  and,  in  case  of  their  being  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  resources,  even  the  golden  appendages  of  the  goddess 
herself;  explaining  to  them  that  the  statue  contained  40 
talents  of  pure  gold,  and  that  it  was  all  removable ;  and  after 
using  it  for  their  preservation  they  must,  he  said,  restore  it  to 
the  same  amount.  With  regard  to  money,  then,  he  thus  en- 
couraged them.  And  as  for  heavy-armed  troops,  he  told 
them  that  they  had  thirteen  thousand,  besides  those  in  gar- 

*  t.  c,  besides  tho  tempio  of  Minerva,  which  was  tbo  public  treasury. 
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risons  and*  on  the  ramparts  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand. 
For  this  was  the  number  that  k^t  guard  at  first,  whenever 
the  enemy  made  an  incursion,  drawn  from  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest,  and  such  of  the  resident  aliens  as  were  heavy- 
armed.  For  of  the  Phaleric  wall  there  were  five  and  thirty 
stades  to  the  circuit  of  the  city  wall ;  and  of  that  circuit  itself 
the  guarded  part  was  three  and  forty  stades :  a  certain  part  of 
it  being  unguarded,  viz.  that  between'  the  Jong  wall  and  the 
Phaleric.  There  were  also  the  long  walls  to  the:  Pineus,  a 
distance  of  forty  stades,  of  which  the  outer  one  was  manned ; 
while  the  whole  circumference  of  Piraeus  with  Munydiia  was 
sixty  stades,  though  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex- 
tent. Of  cavalry,  again,  he  diowed  them  that  they  had  twelve 
hundred,  including,  mounted  bowmen ;  with  sixteen  hundred 
bowmen  [on  foot],  and  three  hundred  triremes  fit  for  searvice. 
These  resources,  and  no  fewer  than  these  in  their  several 
kinds,  had  the  Athenians,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  was  first  going  to  be  made,  and  when  they  were  setting 
to  the  war.  Other  statements  also  did  Pericles  make  to  them, 
as  he  was  accustomed,  to  prove  that  they  would  have  the  supe- 
riority in  the  war. 

14.  The  Athenians  were  persuaded  by. what  they  heard  from 
him ;  and  proceeded  to  bring  in  from  the  country  tiieir  children 
and  wives,  and  all  the  furniture  which,  they  used  in  their 
houses,  pulling  down  even  the  wood- work  of  their  residences ; 
while  they  sent  their  sheep  and  cattle  over  to  Euboea  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  But  the  removal  was  made  by  them  with 
reluctance,  from  the  greater  part  having  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  the  country. 

16.  This  had,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  been  the  case 
with  the  Athenians  more  than  with  others.  For  under 
Cecrops,  and  the  first  kings,  down  to  the  reign  of  Theseus,' 
the  population  of  Athens  had  always  inhabited  independent 
cities,  with  their  own  guild-halls   and   magistrates;   and  at 

'  Literally,  " soldiers  to  line  a  parapet,"  t.  c,  "for  garrison  duty." — 
Arnold. 

'  i.  e.,  the  Piraic  v^&lh  in  opposition  to  the  Phaleric.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  rd  ficucpii,  reixVy  because  an  inner,  or 
southern,  wall  was  added  to  the  original  one  by  Pericles.  See  Arnold's 
and  Grolier's  notes. 

'  Or,  "  Attica  had  always  been  inhabited  by  a  number  of  independent 
communities,"  or  "  civil  societies,"  as  Arnold  renders  it. 
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such  times  as  tbey  were  not  in  fear  of  any  danger,  they  did 
not  meet  the  king  to  consult  with  him,  but  themselves  sev- 
erally conducted  th^  own  government,  and  took  their  own 
counsel ;  and  there  were  instances  in  which  some  of  them 
even  waged  war  [against  him],  as  the  Eleusinians  with 
Eumolpus  did  against  Erectheus.  But  when  Theseus  had 
come  to  the  throne,  who  along  with  wisdom  had  power  also, 
he  both  regulated  the  country  in  other  respects,  and  having 
abolished  the  council-houses  and  magistracies  of  the  other 
cities,  he  brought  them  all  into  union  with  the  present  city, 
assigning  them  one  guild-hall  and  one  council-house;  and 
compelled  them  all,  while  they  enjoyed  each  their  own  prop- 
erty as  before,  to  use  this  one  city  only;  which,  since  all 
were  counted  as  belonging  to  it,  became  great,  and  was  so 
bequeathed  by  Theseus  to  those  who  came  after  him.  And 
from  that  time  even  to  this  the  Athenians  keep,  at  the  public 
expense,  a  festival  to  the  goddess,  called  Synceeia,^  Before 
that  time,  what  is  now  the  citadel  was  the  city,  with  the  dis- 
trict which  lies  under  it,  looking  chiefly  toward  the  south. 
And  this  is  a  proof  of  it ;  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  as 
well  [as  of  Minerva]  are  in  the  citadel  itself,  and  those  that 
are  out  of  it  are  situated  chiefly  in  this  part  of  the  city ;  as 
that  of  the  Oljrmpian  Jupiter,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  of  Terra, 
and  of  Bacchus  in  Limnse,  in  whose  honor  the  more  ancient 
festival  of  Bacchus  is  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month 
Anthes^erion ;  as  the  lonians  also,  who  are  descended  from 
the  Athenians,  even  to  this  day  observe  it.  And  there  are 
other  ancient  temples  also  situated  in  this  quarter.  The  con- 
duit too,  which  is  now  called  Enneacrunus,  [or,  nine-pipes,] 
from  the  tyrants  having  so  constituted  it,  but  which  had  form- 
erly the  name  of  Calirrhoe,  when  the  springs  were  open,  the 
men  of  that  day  used,  as  it  was  near,  on  the  most  important 
occasions ;  and  even  at  the  present  time  they  are  accustomed, 
from  the  old  &shion,  to  use  the  water  before  marriages,  and  for 
other  sacred  purposes.  Moreover,  from  their  living  of  old  in 
this  quarter,  the  citadel  even  to  this  day  is  called  by  the  Athe- 
nians the  city. 

16.  For  a  long  time  then  the  Athenians  enjoyed  their  inde- 
pendent life  in  the  country ;  and  after  they  were  united,  still, 
from  the  force  of  habit,  the  generality  of  them  at  that  ©arly 

'  f.  c,  the  feast  of  the  union 
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period,  and  even  afterward,  down  to  the  timo  of  this  war,  having 
with  all  their  families  settled  and  lived  in  the  country,  did  not 
remove  without  reluctance  (especially  as  they  had  but  lately 
recovered  their  establishments  after  the  Median  warV  but  were 
distressed  and  grieved  to  leave  their  houses,  and  toe  temples 
which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution,  had 
always  been  r^arded  by  them  as  the  places*  of  their  hereditary 
wor^p ;  going,  as  they  now  were,  to  change  their  mode  of  life, 
and  each*  of  tibem  doing  what  was  -equivalent  to  leaving  his 
native  city. 

lYi  "Wben  they  came  into  the  city,  some  few  indeed  had 
residences,  and  a  place  of  reftige  with  some  of  their  friends  or 
relations ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  dwelt  in  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  all  the  temples  and  hero-chapels, 
except  the  Acropolis,  and  the  temple  of  the  Meusinian  Ceres, 
and  any  other  that  was  kept  constantly  locked  up.  The  Pe- 
lasgium  also,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  Acropolis,  which  it  was 
even  forbidden  by  a  curse  to  inhabit,  and  prohibited  by  the  end 
of  a  Pythian  oracle,  to  thi?  effect^  "  the  Pelasgium  is  better 
unoccupied,"  was  nevertheless^  built  over,  from[  the  immediate 
necessity  of  the  case.  And,  in  my  opinion,"  the  oracle  proved 
true  in  the  contrary  way  to  what  was  expected.  For  it  was 
not,  I  think,  because  of  their  unlawfully  inhabiting  this  spot, 
that  such  misfortunes  befell  the  city ;  but  it  was  owing  to  tho 
war  that  the  necessity  of  inhabiting  it  arose ;  which  war  though 
the  god  did  not  mention,  he  forelmew  that  [owing  to  it]  tibo 
Pelasgium  would  hereafter  be  inhabited  for  no  good.  Many, 
too,  quartered  themselves  in  the  towers  of  the  walls,  and  m 
whatever  way.  each  could :  for  tho  city  did  not  hold  them  when 
they  were  come  all  together ;  but  subsequently  they  occupied 
the  long  walls,  partitioning  them  out  among  them,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pirseus.  At  the  same  time  they  also  applied 
themselves  to  matters  connected  with  the  war;  mustering  their 
allies,  and  equipping  an  armament  of  a  hundred  ships  for  tho 
Peloponnese.  The  Athenians  then  were  in  this  state  of  prep- 
aration. 

18.  As  for  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  other 

*  And  therefore  the  only  ones  in  which  they  thought  the  gods  would 
receive  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.     See  Arnold's  note. 

"  Literally,  "doing  nothing  else  but  leaving,"  etc  Compare  IIL  39. 
2.  tI  u?.^o  oirot,  ij  knefiov'kevaav ;  and  IV.  14.  3.  ovdev  aAAo  ij  t/c  yrjc 
ivavfiuxovv.    See  JelTs  Gr.  Gr.  896.  a 
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handy  the  first  towh  it  came  to  in  Attica  was  (Enoe,  at  which 
point  they  intended  to  make  their  inroad.  And  having  sat 
down  before  it,  they  prepared  to  make  assaults  on  the  walJ, 
both  with  engines  and  in  every  other  way.  For  (Enoe,  as  lying 
on  the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  had .  been  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  and  the  Athenians  used  it  as  a  garrisoned  fort, 
whenever  any  war  befell  them.  They  prepared  then  for 
assaulting  it,  and  wasted  their  time  about  it  to  no  purpose. 
And  irom  this  delay,  Archidamus  incurred  the  greatest  cen- 
sure: though  he  had,  even  while*  the  war  was  gathering, 
been  thought  to  show  a  want  of  spirit,  and  to  &vor  the 
Athenians,  by  not  heartily  recommending  hostilities.  And 
again,  after  the  army  was  mustered,  the  stay  that  was  made<  at 
the  Isthmus,  and  his  slowness  on  the  rest  of  the  march,  gave 
occasion  for  charges  against  him,  but  most  of  all  his  stopping 
at  CEnoe.  For  the  Athenians  during  this  time  were  carrying 
in  their  property,  and  the  Peloponnesians  thought  that  by  ad- 
vancing against  them  quickly  they  would  have  found  every 
thing  still  out,  but  for  his  dilatoriness.  Such,  resentment  did 
the  army  feel  toward  Archidamus  during  the  siege.  But  he,  it 
is  said,  was  waiting  in  expectation  that  the  Athenians  would 
give  in,  while  their  land  was  still  unravaged,  and  would  shrink 
from  enduring  to  see  it  wasted. 

19.  When,  however,  after  assaulting  CEnoe,  and  trying 
every  method,  they  were  unable  to  take  the  place,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  no  herald  to  them,  then  indeed  they  set  out 
from  before  it,  and  about  eighty  days  after. the  events  at  Platsea, 
caused  by  the  Thebans  who  had  entered  it,  when  the  summer 
was  at  its  height  and  the  com  ripe,  they  made  their  incursion 
into  Attica ;  Archidamus  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  La- 

'  By  the  expression,  h  tT;  ^vayuyy  rod  ttoT^i^iov,  he  refers  to  the 
gradual  maturiDg  of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  especially  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Corinthians  to  induce  a  positive  declaration  of  hostilities,  as  naiv 
rated  in  the  first  book ;  and  so  to  precipitate  that "  storm  of  war"  (to  use 
a  common  metaphor)  ^ich  had  long  been  "  gathering."  Blotomfield  is 
correct  in  saying  that  *'  it  can  not  signify,  as  the  translators  render,  '  in 
gathering  the  forces  together,*  which  would  be  a  strange  Hysteron  pr(h 
ieronP  ■  But  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  passages  he  quotes  can 
warrant  his  rendering  ^vaytjiy^  by  '* congress;"  for  in  one  of  them 
^wayeiv  is  followed  by  its  proper  accusative  case,  and  in  thQ  other 
^vgyuy^  has  its  proper  genitive,  as  it  evidently  has  here ;  though,  were 
it  otherwise,  such  an  absolute  use  of  the  word  by  Polybius  would  by  itself 
be  no  authority  for  supposing  that  Thucydides  used  it  in  the*  same  way. 
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cedsBinonians,  being  tbeir  commander.  After  pitcliing  their 
camp  there,  they  first  ravaged  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain, 
and  put  to  flight  some  Athenian  cavalry  near  a  place  called 
Rbeiti  [or  "the  brooks'^.  Afterward  they  continued  their 
march,  keeping  Mount  -^galeos  on  thpir  right  through  Cro- 
paea,  till  they  came  to  Acharnae,  a  place  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  demes,  [or  townships,]  as  they  are  called,  of  Attica. 
And  sitting  down  before  it  they  formed  an  encampment,  and 
staid  a  long  time  in  the  place,  and  continued  ravaging  it 

20.  It  was  with  the  following  views  that  Archidamus  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  order  of  battle  at  Achamse,  and  not 
to  have  gone  down  to  the  plain  dunng  that  incursion.  He 
hoped  that  the  Athenians,  abounding  as  they  were  in  num- 
bers of  young  men,  and  prepared  for  war  as  they  had  never 
before  been,  would  perhaps  come  out  against  him,  and  not 
stand  still  and  see  their  land  ravaged.  Since,  then,  they  had 
not  met  him  at  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  he  pitched  his 
camp  at  Achamse,  and  tried  whether  they  would  now  march 
out  against  him.  For  he  thought  the  post  a  favorable  one  for 
encamping  in,  and  moreover  that  the  Achamians  forming  as 
they  did  a  largo  part  of  the  state,  (for  they  amounted  to  three 
thousand  heavy-armed,)  would  not  overlook  the  destruction 
of  what  belonged  to  them,  but  would  stir  up  the  whole  army 
also  to  an  engagement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians 
should  920^  come  out  against  him  during  that  incursion,  ho 
would  then  lay  waste  the  plain  with  les^^fear  in  future,  and 
advance  to  the  city  itself;  for  the  Acharnians,  after  losing  their 
own  property,  would  not  be  so  forward  to  run  into  danger  for 
that  of  other  people,  but  there  would  be  a  division  in  their 
counsels.  It  was  with  this  view  of  the  case  that  Archidamus 
remained  at  Achamae. 

21.  As  for  the  Athenians,  so  long  as  the  anny  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  they  had 
fiome  hope  of  its  not  advancing  nearer ;  remembering  the  case 
of  Pleistoanax,  the  son  of  Pausanias  the  king  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, when  with  a  Peloponnesian  army  he  made  an  in- 
road into  Attica,  as  far  as  Eleusis  and  Thria,  fourteen  years 
before  this  war,  and  retired  again  without  advancing  any  fur- 
ther (for  which  reason  indeed  he  was  banished  /rom  Sparta, 
a«%  he  was  thought  to  have  been  bribed  to  make  the  retreat). 
When,  however,  they  saw  the  army  at  Achamoe,  only  sixty 
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stades  from  the  city,  they  considered  it  no  longer  bearable, 
and,  as  was  natural,  wheft  tlieir  land  was  being  ravaged  before 
their  eyes — a  thing  which  the  youtiger  men  had  never  yet  seen, 
nor  even  the  elder,  except  in  the  Persian  wars — ^it  was  thought 
a  great  indignity,  and  all  of  them,  especially  the  young  men, 
determined  to  go  out  against  them,  and  not  to  put  up  with  it. 
They  met  theiojore  in  knots  and  were  in-  a  state  of  great 
dissension,  some  urging  them  to  go  out,  others  dissuading 
them  from  it.  Prophets  too  were  repeating  all  kinds  of 
oracles,  to  which  they*  eagerly  listened,  as  they  were  severally 
disposed.  The  Achamians  especially,  thinking  that  no  con- 
f  iderable  part  of  the  Athenian  forces  was  in  their  ranks,  urged 
them  to  march  out,  while  their  land  was  being  ravaged.  Nay, 
in  every  way  the  city  was  excited ;  and  they  were  angry  with 
Pericles,  and  remembered  none  of  the  advice  which  he  had 
before  given  them,  but  abused  him  for  not  leading  them  out 
as  their  general ;  and  they  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all 
that  they  were  suffering. 

22.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  seing  them  angry  at  the  present 
state  of  things  and  not  in  the  best  mind ;  and  being  confident 
that  he  took  a  right  view  in  not  wishing  to  march  out  against 
the  enemy,  did  not  call  them  to  an  assembly,  or  any  other 
meeting  (that  they  might  not  commit  themselves  by  coming 
together  with  more  anger  than  judgment) ;  but  lool^ed  to  the 
defense  of  the  city  and  kept  it  quiet,  as  far  as  possible.  Ho 
was,  however,  continually  sending  out  cavalry,  to  prevent  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  from  falling  on  the  estates  near  the 
city  and  ravaging  them.  There  was  also  a  skirmish  of  cavalry 
at  Phrygia,  between  one  squadron  of  the  Athenian  horse, 
joined  by  some  Thessalians,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Boeotians, 
in  which  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians  had  rather  the  advan*- 
tage,  until,  on  the  heav}'-armed  coming  to  the  succor  of  the 
Boeotians,  they  were  routed,  and  some  few  of  them  killed : 
they  took  up  tieir  bodies,  however,  on  the  same  day  without  a 
truce ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  erected  a  trophy  the  day  after. 
This  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians  was  given  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  ground  of  their  ancient  alliance ;  and  those 

'  "  The  construction  seems  to  be,  that  the  finite  verb  wpynvro  is  in 
sense  repeated :  '  which  they  were  eager  to  listen  to,  as  each  was  e^er : 
which  they  were  severally  eager  to  listen  to.'  Ho  adds  cif  iKaarog 
uftytjTo,  because  different  persons  ran  to  listen  to  dififerent  prophesies,  each 
choosing  thoso  which  encouraged  his  own  opinions  or  feelings." — Arnold. 

5* 
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who  came  to  them  consisted  of  LarissaeaDS,  Pharsalians,  [Pa- 
rasiansj  CranoniaDS,  Pjrasians,  Gyrtonians,  and  Pheneans. 
Their  commanders  were  Polymedes  and  Aristonus,  each  from 
his  own  faction,  and  Menon  from  Pharsalus.  The  rest  also  had 
their  commanders  according  to  their  respective  cities. ' 

28.  The  Peloponnesians,  when  the  Athenians  did  not  come 
out  ag^nst  them  to  hattle,  broke  up  from  before  Achamae, 
and  proceeded  to  ravage  some  others  of  the  townships  be- 
tween Mount  Pames  and  Briiessus.  While  they  were  in  the 
country,  the  Athenians  dispatched  round  the  Peloponnese 
the  hundred  ships  they  were  preparing,  [when  I  last  men- 
tioned them,]  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  on  board,  and  four 
hundred  bowmen  under  the  command  of  Caranus  son  of  Xeno- 
timus,  Proteas  son  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates  son  of  Antigenes. 
So  they  weighed  anchor,  and  were  cruising  round  with  this 
armament;  while  the  Peloponnesians,  after  staying  in  Attica 
the  time  for  which  they  had  provisions,  retired  through  Boeotia 
(not  by  the  same  way  they  had  made  their  inroad),  and  pass- 
ing by  Oropus  ravaged  the  Piraic  territory,  as  it  is  called, 
which  the  Oropians  inhabit  as  subjects  to  the  AtheniaiB.  On 
arriving  at  the  Peloponnese,  they  were  disbanded,  and  returned 
to  their  sevaral  cities. 

24.  When  they  had  retired,  the  Athenians  set  guards  by 
land  and  by  sea,  as  they  intended  to  keep  them  through  the 
whole  war.  And  they  resolved  to  take  out  and  set  a:paxt  a 
thousand  talents  from  the  money  in  the  Acropolis,  and  not  to 
spend  them,  but  to  carry  on  the  war  with  their  other  re- 
sources ;  and  if  any  one  should  nK>ve  or  put  to  the  vote  a  propo- 
sition for  applying  that  money  to  any  other  purpose,  except  in 
case  of  the  enemy  sailing  against  the  city  with  a  naval  arma- 
ment, and  its  being  necessary  to  defend  themselves,  they  de- 
clared it  a  capital  offense.  Together  with  this  sum  of  money, 
they  also  laid  by  a  hundred  triremes,  the  best  they  had  each 
year,  and  trierarchs  for  them ;  none  of  which  were  they  to 
use  except  with  the  money,  and  in  the  same  peril  [as  that  was 
reserved  for],  should  any  such  necessity  arise. 

26.  The  Athenians  on  board  the  hundred  ships  around  Pelo- 
ponnese, and  the  Corcyraeans  with  them,  who  had  come  to 
their  aid  with  fifty  ships,  and  some  others  of  the  allies  in  those 
parts,  ravaged  other  places  as  they  cruised  round,  and  landed 
at  Methone  in  Laconia,  and  assaulted  the  wall,  which  was 
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weak  and  had  no  mon*  withia  it  Jfow  Brdsidas,  son  of  Tellis, 
a  Spartan,  happened  to  be  in  command  of  a  gu^d  for  the  de- 
fense of  those  parts ;  and,  on  hearing  of  the  attack,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  those  in  the  place  with  a  hundred  heavy- 
armed.  Dashing,  therefore,  through  the  armj  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, which  was  scattered  over  the  country^  and  had  its  attention 
directed  toward  the  wall,  he  threw  himself  into  Methone ;  and 
haviog  lost  a  few  of  his  own  men  in  entering  it,  both  saved  the 
city,  and  from  this  daring  deed  was  the  first  that  received 
praise  at  Sparta  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Upon  this  the 
Athenians  weighed  anchor,  and  coasted  along ;  and  landing  at 
Pheia  in  ESis,  they  ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days,  and  con- 
quered in  battle  three  hundred  picked  men,  who  had  come  to 
tne  rescue  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale  of  Elis,'  and  from 
the  Eleans  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  But  a  violent 
wind  Qomii^  down  upon  them,  being  exposed  to  the  storm  in 
a  harborless  place,  the  greater  part  of  them  went  on  board 
their  ships,  and  sailed  round  the  promontory  called  Ichthys, 
into  the  port  at  Pheia ;  but  the  Messenians,  and  some  others 
who  would  not  go  on  board,  went  in  the  mean  time  by  land, 
and  took  Pheia.  Afterward  the  fleet  sailed  round  and  picked 
them  up,  and  they  evacuated  the  place  and  put  out  to  sea ;  the 
main  army  of  the  Eleans  having  by  this  time  come  to  its  res- 
cue. The  Athenians  then  coasted  along  to  other  places  and 
ravaged  them. 

26.  About  the  same  lime  they  sent  out  thirty  ships  to  cniiso 
about  Locris,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  guard  for  Euboea.  Their 
commander  was  Cleopompus,  son  of  Olinius,  who,  making  de- 
scents, ravaged  certain  places  on  the  sea-coast,  and  captured 
Thronium,  and  took  hostages  from  them.;  defeating  also  in  a  bat- 
tle at  Alope,  those  of  the  Locrians  who  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

27.  This  sunmier  the  Athenians  also  expelled  the  JSgine- 
tans  from  their  island,  themselves,  their  children,  and  wives, 
charging  them  with  being  the  chief  authors  of  the  war  they 

*  i.  e.y  no  garrison  for  its  defense. 

•  "  Or  the  vallej  of  the  Peneus,  in  which  Elia  itself  was  situated, 
d^iis,  as  the  richest  of  the  "wiiole  territoiyf  was  naturally  occupied  bj  the 
conquering  ^tohans,  when  they  came  in  with  the  Dorians  at  what  is 
called  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae.  The  neighborhood  of  Pheia,  on  tho 
other  band,  was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  older  people,  who 
were  conquered  by  the  ^tolians,  and  now  formed,  as  in  so  many  Pelo- 
ponnesian  states,  tho  subordinate  class  called  irepioucoU^^'ArnM 
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were  engaged  in ;  besides  whidi,  it  appeared  safer  to  send  set- 
tlers of  their  own  to  bold  .^£gina,  lying  so  near  as  it  does  to 
the  Peloponnese.  No  long  time  after  therefore  they  sent  the 
colonists  to  it ;  while  to  the  .^Eginetans  who  were  expelled  the 
Lacedaemonians  gave  Thyrea  to  live  in,  and  the  territory  to  oc- 
cupy, as  well  on  the  ground  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, as  because  they  had  been  benefactors  to  themselves  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots. 
The  territory  of  Tnjnrea  is  on  the  frontier  of  Argolis  and 
Laconia,  stretching  down  to  the  sea.  So  some  of  them  dwelled 
there,  while  others  were  scattered  throu^  the  rest  of  Greece. 

28.  The  same  summer,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  lunar  month 
(the  only  time  at  which  it  appears  possible),  the  sun  was  eclipsed 
a^r  mid-day,  and  became  full  again  after  it  had  assumed  a 
crescent  form,  and  after  some  of  the  stars  had  shone  out 

29.  It  was  also  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer  that 
Nymphodorus  son  of  Pythes,  a  man  of  Abdera,  whose  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Sitalces,  and  who  had  great  influence  with 
that  monarch,  was  made  their  2)roxenrts^  by  the  Athenians, 
who  had  before  considered  him  hostile  to  them,  and  was  sent 
for  by  them,  because  they  wished  Sitalces,  son  of  Teres,  king 
of  the  Thracians,  to  become  their  ally.  Now  this  Teres,* the 
father  of  Sitalces,  was  the  first  who  founded  the  great  king- 
dom of  the  Odrysae  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
Thrace;  for  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  Thracians  are  inde- 
pendent. This  Teres  is  not  at  all  connected  with  Tereus  who 
married  from  Athens  Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion ;  nor 
were  they  of  the  same  part  of  Hirace.  The  latter  lived  in 
Daulis,  a  part  of  what  is  now  caUed  Phocis,  which  was  then 
inhabited  by  Tliracians.  It  was  in  this  land  that  the  w<»nen 
perpetrated  the  [cruel]  deed  to  Itys,  and  by  many  of  the  poets, 
when  they  mention  tne  nightingale,  it  is  called  the  Daulian 
bird.  Besides,  it  is  probable  that  Pandion  should  have -formed 
the  connection  for  his  daughter  [with  one  who  lived]  at  that 
distance,  with  a  view  to  mutual  succor,  rather  than  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  days'  journey  [as  it  is]  to  the  Odrysse.  On 
the  other  hand.  Teres,  besides  not  having  the  same  name,  was 
the  first  king  of  the    Odrysos  that   attained   to  any  power. 

*.  *•  f*'.  ^^  publicly  appointed  by  them  to  show  hospitality  to  any  of 
their  citizens  going  to  that  country,  and  to  look  after  their  interests  there  ; 
very  nearly  like  a  consul  of  modem  Europe.    See  note,  III.  70.  6. 
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^talces  thcD,  being  this  man's  son,  the  Athenians  made 
their  ally,  wishing  him  to  join  them  in  conquering  the 
Hiraceward  towns  and  Perdiccas.  So  Nymphodorus  came 
to  Athens,  and  concluded  the  alliance  with  Sitalces,  and 
made  his  own  son  Sadocus  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  under- 
took to  bring  to  a  close  the  war  on  the  side  of  Thrace? 
for  he  said  he  would  persuade  ^taloes  to  send  the  Athe- 
nians a  Thracian  hrce  of  cavalry  and  targeteers.  More- 
over, he  reconciled  Perdiccas  to  the  AtU^nians,  and  ako 
persuaded  them  to  restore  Therme  to  him  ;  and  Perdic- 
cas immediately  joined  in  an  expedition  against  the  Chalci- 
dians  with  the  Atnenians  and  Phormio.  Thus  Sitalces  son  of 
Teres,  king  of  the  Thracians,  became  an  ally  of  the  Athenians, 
as  also  did  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

30.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  in  the  hundred  vessels,  still 
cruising  around  the  Peloponnesc,  took  Sollium,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  and  gave  it  up  to  tbe  Palsereans  alone 
of  the  Acarnanians,  to  enjoy  the  territory  and  city ;  and  having 
stormed  Astacus,  of  which  Evarchus  was  tyrant,  they  expelled 
hkn,  and  won  the  place  for  their  confederacy.  They  then  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  and  brought  it  over  to  their  side 
without  fighting.  Cephallenia  lies  opposite  Acamania  and 
Leucas,  and  consists  of  four  states,  the  Paleans,  Cranians, 
Samaeans,  and  Pronsans.  Not  long  after,  the  ships  returned 
to  Athens. 

31.  About  the   autumn   of    this   summer,   the    Athenians 
^invaded  the  Megarid  with  all  their  fcH'ces,  themselves  and  the 

resident  aliens,  under  the  command  of  Pericles  son  of  Xan- 
tbippus.  And  the  Athenians  in  the  hundred  ships  around  the 
Pefopounese  (for  they  happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  j^ina 
on  tneir  return  home),  finding  that  the  men  of  the  city  were 
in  ftdl  force  at  Megara,' sailed  and  joined  them.  And  this  was 
c^tainly  the  largest  army  of  the  Athenians  that  ever  as- 
sembled together ;  as  the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  strength, 
and  not :  yet  afflicted  with  the  plague ;  for  of  the  Athenians 
themselves  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  heavy- 
armed  (besides  which  they  had  the  three  thousand  at  Potidsea), 
and  of  resident  aliens  who  joined  them  in  the  incursion  not 
fewer  than  three  thousand  heavy-armed  j  and  added  to  these, 
there  was  all  the  crowd   of  light-amied   in  great  numbers. 
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After  ravaging  tbe  greater  part  of  the  tenitory,  they  retamed. 
Other  incureioDs  iuto  the.  M^arid  were  also  afterward  made 
annually  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course  of  the  war,  both  with 
their  cavalry  and  with  all  their  force,  until  Nissea  was  taken  by 
them. 

32.  Moreover  Atalanta,  the  island  near  the  Opuntian  Locrians, 
which  had  previously  been  unoccupied,  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  stronghold  at  the  close  of  this  summer,  to  pre- 
vent privateers  from  sailing  out  from  Opus  and  the  rest  of 
Locris,  and  plundering  Euboea.  These  were  the  events  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  after  the  return  of  the 
Peloponnesians  from  Attica. 

83.  The  following  winter  Evarchus  the  Acamanian,  wishing 
to  return  to  Astacus,  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  sail  with 
forty  ships  and  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed  and  restore,  him, 
he  himself  hiring  some  auxiliaries  besides :  the  conmianders  of 
the  army  were  Euphamidas  son  of  Aristonymus,  Timoxemus  son 
of  Timocrates,  and  Eumachus  son  of  Ghrysis.  So  they  sailed 
and  restored  him ;  and  wishing  to  gain  certain  places  in  the 
rest  of  Acarnania,  along  the  coast,  and  having  made  an  attempt 
without  being  able  to  succeed,  they  sidled  back  homewanL 
Having  landed,  as  they  coasted  along,  on  Cephallenia,  and 
made  a  descent  on  tha  territory  of  the  Cranians,  they  were 
dec*«ived  by  them  after  an  arrangement  that  they  had  come  to, 
and  lost  some  of  their  men  in  an  unexpected  ajttack  of  the 
Cranians ;  then,  having  put  out  to  sea  with  some  predpitadon, 
they  returned  home. 

34.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  the  Athenians,  in  accord-, 
ance  with  the  custom  of  their  forefathers,  buried  at  the  public 
expense  those  who  had  first  £dlen  in  the  war,  after  the.foilow- 
mg  manner.  Having  erected  a  tent,  they  lay  out  the  bones 
of  the  dead  three  days  before,  and  each  one  brings  to  his  own 
relative  whatever  [ftmeral  offering]  he  pleases.  When  the 
funeral  procession  takes  place,  cars  convey  coffins  of  cypress 
wood,  one  for  each  tribe  ;  in  which  are  laid  the  bones  of  every 
man,  according  to  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  one 
empty  bier  is  carried,  spread  in  honor  of  the  missing,  whose 
bodies  could  not  be  found  to  be  taken  up.  Whoever  wishes, 
both  of  citizens  and  strangers,  joins  in  the  procession;  and 
their  female  relatives  attend  at  the  burial  to  make  the  wail^ 
ings.    They  lay  them  then  in  the  public  sepulcher,  wluch  if 
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in  the  fairest  suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  which  they  always  bury 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  wars  (except,  at  least,  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon ;  but  to  them,  as  they  considered  their  valor 
distinguished  above  that  of  all  others,  they  gave  a  burial  on  the 
very  spot).  After  they  had  laid  them  in  the  ground,  a  man 
chosen  by  the  state— one  who  in  point  of  intellect  is  considered 
talented,  and  in  dignity  is  pre-eminent — speaks  over  them 
such  a  panegyric  as  may  be  appropriate ;  after  which  diey  all 
retire.  In  this  way  they  bury  them  :  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  war,  whenever  they  had  occasion,  they  observed  the  es- 
tablished custom.  Over  these  who  were  first  buried*  at  any 
rate,  Pericles  son  of  Xanthippus  was  chosen  to  speak.  And 
when  the  time  for  doing  so  came,  advancing  from  the  sepulcher 
on  to  a  platform,  which  had  been  raised  to  some  height,  that 
he  might  be  heard  over  as  great  a  part  of  the  crowd  as  possible, 
he  spdce  to  the  following  effect : 

35.  "  The  greater  part  of  those  who  ere  now  have  spoken 
in  this  }^ce,  have  been  accustomed  to  praise  the  man  who 
introduced  this  oration  into  the  law ;  considenng  it  a  right 
thing  that  it  should  be  delivered  over  those  who  are  buried 
after  falling  in  battle.  To  me,  however,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared sufficient,  that  when  men  had  shown  themselves  brave 
by  deeds,  their  honors  also  should  be  displayed  by  deeds — 
as  you  now  see  in  the  case  of  this  burial,  prepared  at  the 
public  expense — and  not  that  the  virtues  of  many  should  be 
periled  in  one  individual,  for  credit  to  be  given  him  according 
as  he  expresses  himself  well  or  ill.  For  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  propriety  on  a  subject  on  which  even  the  impression  of 
one's  truthfulness  is  with  difficulty  established.  For  the 
hearer  who  is  acquainted  [with  the  facts],  and  kindly  di^>osed 
[toward  those  who  performed  them],  might  perhaps  think 
them  somewhat  imperfectly  set  forth,  compared  with  what  ho 
both  wishes  and  knows ;  while  he  who  is  unacquainted  with 
them  might  think  that  some  points  were  even  exaggerated, 
beii^  led  to  this  conclu^on  by  envy,  should  he  hear  any  thing 
surpassing  his  own  natural  powers.  For  praises  spoken  of 
others  are  only  endured  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  uiat  he  is 
himself  also  capable  of  doing  any  of  the  things  he  hears; 
but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  capacity  men  at  once  envy 
and  disbelieve.    Since,  however,  our  ancestors  judged  this  to 

'  Or,  "accordingly  over  these,*'  eta    See  note,  II.  5.  8. 
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be  a  right  custom,  I  too,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  must  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  wishes  and  views  of  every  one,  as  far  aa 
possible. 

36.  "  I  will  begin  then  with  our  ancestors  first :  for  it  is  just, 
and  becoming  too  at  the  same  time,  that  on  such  an  occasion 
the  honor  of  being  thus  mentioned  should  be  paid  them. 
For  always  inhabiting  the  country  without  change,  through  a 
long  succession  of  posterity,  by  their  valor  they  transmitted 
it  free  to  this  very  time.  Justly  then  may  they  claim  to  be 
e(»nmended ;  and  more  justly  still  may  our  own  fathers.  For 
in  addition  to  what  they  inherited,  they  acquired  the  great 
empire  which  we  .possess,  and  by  painful  exertions  bequeathed 
it  to  us  of  the  present  day :  though  to  most  part  of  it  have  ad- 
ditions been  made  by  ourselves  hero,  who  are  still,  generally 
speaking  in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  we  have  furnished  our  city 
with  every  thing,  so  as  to  be  most  self-sufficient  both  for  peace 
and  for  war.  Now  with  regard  to  our  military  achievements, 
by  which  each  possesion  was  gained,  whether  in  any  case  it 
were  ourselves,  or  our  fathers,  that  repelled  with  spirit  hostilities 
brought  against  us  by  babarian  or  Greek ;  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  enlarge  on  the  '.  subject  before  you  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  it,  I  will  pass  them  over.  But  by  what  mode  of  life  wo 
attained  to  our  power,  and  by  what  form  of  government  and 
owing  to  what  habits  it  became  so  great,  I  will  explain 
these  points  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  eulogy  of 'these 
men ;  as  I  consider  that  en  the  present  occasion  they  will  not 
be  inappropriately  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  profitable  for  the 
whole  assembly,  both  citizens  and  strangers,  to  listen  to 
them. 

37.  "  Fcff  we  enjoy  a  form  of  government  which  does  not 
copy  the  laws  of  our  neighbors ;  but  we  are  ourselves  rather 
a  pattern  to  others  than  imitators  of  them.  In  name,  from  its 
not  being  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  but  of  the 
many,  it  is  called  a  democracy ;  but  with  regard  to  its  laws,  all 
enjoy  equality,  as  concerns  their  private  difierences;  while 
with  regard  to  public  rank,  according  as  each  man  has  rep* 
utation  for  any  thing,  he  is  preferred  for  public  honors,  not  so 
much  from  consideration  of  party,  as  of  merit;  nor,  again,  on 
the  groxmd  of  poverty,  while  he  is  able  to  do  the  state  any  good 
service,  is  he  prevented  by  the  obscurity  of  his  position.  We 
are  liberal  then  in  our  public  administration ;  and  with  re' 
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gard  to  mutual  jealousy  of  our  daily  pursuits,  we  are  not 
angry  with  our  neighbor,  if  he  does  any  thing  to  please  him- 
self; nor  wear  on  our  countenanca  offensive  looks,  which 
though  harmless,  are  yet  unpleasant  While,  however,  in  pri- 
vate matters  we  live  together  agreeably,  in  public  matters, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  we  most  carefully  abstain  from 
transgression,  through  our  obedience  to  those  who  are  from 
time  to  time  in  office,  and  to  the  laws ;  especially  such  of  them 
as  are  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured,  and  such  as, 
though  unwritten,  bring  acknowledged  disgrace  [on  those  who 
break  them]. 

38.  "  Moreover,  we  have  provided  for  our  spirits  the  most 
numerous  recreations  from  labors,  by  celebrating  games  and 
sacrifices  through  the  whole  year,  and  by  maintiaining  elegant 
private  establishments,  of  which  the  daily  gratification  drives 
away  sadness.  Owing  to  the  greatness  too  of  our  city,  every 
thing  from  every  land  is  imported  into  it ;  and  it  is  our  lot  to 
reap  with  no  more  peculiar  enjoyment  the  good  things  which 
are  produced  here,  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  like- 
wise. 

39.  "  In  the  studies  of  war  also  we  difier  from  our  enemies 
in  the  following  respects.  We  throw  our  city  open  to  all,  and 
never,  by  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  exclude  any  one  from 
either  learning  or  observing  things,  by  seeing  which  uncon- 
cealed any  of  our  enemies  might  gain  an  advantage ;  for  we 
trust  not  so  much  to  preparations  and  stratagems,  as  to  our 
own  valor  for  daring  deeds.  Again,  as  to  our  modes  of 
education,  they  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  a  manly  character,  by 
laborious  training  from  their  very  youth ;  while  we,  though 
living  at  our  ease,  no  less  boldly  advance  to  meet  equal  dan- 
gers. As  a  proof  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  never  march 
against  our  country  singly,  but  with  all  [their  confederates] 
together :  while  we,  generally  speaking,  have  no  diflSculty 
in  conquering  in  battle  upon  hostile  ground  those  who  are 
standing  up  in  defense  of  their  own.  And  no  enemy  ever  yet 
encountered  our  whole  united  force,  through  our  attending  at 
the  same  time  to  our  navy,  and  sending  our  troops  by  land  on 
so  many  different  services :  but  wherever  they  have  engaged 
with  any  part  of  it,  if  they  conquer  only  some  of  us,  they 
boast  that  we  were  all  routed  by  them ;  and  if  they  are 
conquered,  they  say  it  was    by  all  that  they  were   beaten. 
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And  yet  if  with  careless  ease  rather  than  with  laborious  prac- 
tice, and  with  a  courage  which  is  the  result  not  so  much  of 
laws  as  of  natural  disposition,  we  are  willing  to  &ce  danger, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  not  suffering  beforehand  from  com- 
ing troubles,  and  of  proving  ourselves,  when  we  are  involved 
in  them,  no  less  bold  than  those  who  are  always  toiling ;  so 
that  our  country  is*  worthy  of  admiration  in  these  respects, 
and  in  others  besides. 

40.  "  For  we  study  taste  with  economy,  and  philosophy  with- 
out effeminacy ;  and  employ  wealth  rather  for  opportunity  of 
action  than  for  boastfulness  of  talking;  while  poverty  is 
nothing  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  confess,  but  not  to  escape  it 
by  exertion  is  more  disgraceful.  Again,  the  same  men  can 
attend  at  the  same  time  to  domestic  as  well  as  to  public  af- 
fairs; and  others,  who  are  engaged  with  business,  can  still 
form  a  sufficient  judgment  on  political  questions.  For  we  are 
the  only  people  that  consider  the  man  who  takes  no  p£u*t  in 
these  things,  not  as  unofficious,  but  as  useless ;  and  we  our- 
selves judge  rightly  of  measures,  at  any  rate,  if  we  do  not 
originate  tiiem ;  while  we  do  not  regard  words  as  any  bin- 
derance  to  deeds,  but  rather  [consider  it  a  hinderance]  not  to 
have  been  previously  instructed  by  word,  before  undertaking 
in  deed  what  we  have  to  do.  For  we  have  this  charactenstio 
also  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  we  are  at  the  same  time 
most  daring  and  most  calculating  in  what  we  take  in  hand ; 
whereas  to  other  men  it  is  ignorance  that  brings  daring,  while 
calculation  brings  fear.  These,  however,  would  deservedly 
be  deemed  most  courageous,  who  know  most  fully  what  is  ter- 
rible and  what  is  pleasant,  and  yet  do  not  on  this  account 
shrink  from  dangers.  As  regards  beneficence  also  we  differ 
from  the  generality  of  men ;  for  we  make  friends,  not  by  re- 
ceiving, but  by  conferring  kindness.  Now  he  who  has  con- 
ferred the  favor  is  the  firmer  friend,  in  order  that  he  may 
keep  alive  the  obligation  by  good  will  toward  the  man  on 
whom  he  has  conferred  it ;  whereas  he  who  owes  it  in  return 
feels  less  keenly,  knowing  that  it  is  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a 
debt,  that  he  will  repay  the  kindness.  Nay,  we  are  the  only 
men  who  fearlessly  benefit  any  one,  not  so  much  from  cidcu- 
lations  of  expediency,  as  with  the  confidence  of  liberality. 

41.  "In  short,  I  say  that  both  the  whole  city  is  a  school  fop 
Greece,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  individual  would 
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among  us  prove  himself  qualified,  for  the  most  varied  kinds 
of  action,  and  with  the  most  graceful  versatility.  And  that 
this  is  not  mere  vaunting  language  for  the  occasion,  so  much 
as  actual  truth,  the  very  power  of  the  state,  which  we  have 
won  by  such  habits,  affor(b  a  proof.  For  it  is  the  only  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  that,  when  brought  to  the  test,  proves 
superior  to  its  fame  ;  and  the  only  one  that  neither  gives  to 
the  enemy  who  has  attacked  us  any  cause  for  indignation  at 
being  worsted  T)y  such  opponents,  nor  to  him  who  is  subject  to 
us  room  for  finding  fault,  as  not  being  ruled  by  inen  who  are 
worthy  of  empire.  But  we  shall  be  admired  both  by  present 
and  future  generations  as  having  exhibited  our  power  with 
great  proofs^  and  by  no  means  without  evidence ;  and  as  hav- 
ing no  further  need,  either  of  Homer  to  praise  us,  or  any  one 
else  who  might  charm  for  the  moment  by  his  verses,  while  the 
truth  of  the  facts  would  mar  the  idea  formed  of  them  ;  bat  as 
having  compelled  every  sea  and  land  to  become  accessible  to 
our  daring,  and  every  where  establi^ed  everlasting  records^ 
whether  of  evil  or  of  good.  It  was  for  such  a  country  then 
that  these  men,  nobly  resolving  not  to  have  it  taken  aom 
them,  fell  fighting ;  and  every  one  of  their  survivors  may  well 
be  willing  to  suffer  in  its  behalf. 

42.  ^^  For  this  reason,  indeed,  it  is  that  I  have  enlarged  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  state ;  both  to  prove  that  the  strug- 
^e  is  not  for  the  same  object  in  our  case  as  in  that  of  men  , 
who  have  none  of  these  advantages  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  at 
the  same  time  clearly  to  establish  by  jH*oofs  [the  truth  of]  the 
eulogy  of  those  men  over  whcon  I  am  now  speaking.  And 
now  the  chief  points  of  it  have  been  mentioned  ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  the  things  for  which  I  have  commended  the  city,  it 
was  the  virtues  of  these  men,  and  such  as  these,  that  adorned 
her  with  them ;  and  few  of  the  Greeks  are  there  whose  fame, 
like  these  men's,  would  appear  but  the  just  counterpoise  of 
their  deeds.  Again,  the  closing  scene  of  these  men  appears 
to  me  to  supply  an  illustration  of  human  worth,  whether  as 
affording  us  the  first  information  respecting  it,  or  its  final  con- 
firmation. For  even  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  been  in 
other  respects  of  an  inferior  character,  it  is  but  fair  for 
them  to  hold  forth  as  a  screen  their  military  courage  in  their 
country's  behalf;  for,  having  wiped  out  their  evil  by  their 
good|  they  did  more  service  collectively,  than  harm  by  their 
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individual  offenses.  But  of  these  men  there  was  none  that 
either  was  made  a  coward  by  his  wealth,  irom  preferring  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  it ;  or  shrank  from  danger  through  a 
hope  suggested  by  poverty,  namely,  that  he  might  yet  escape 
it,  and  grow  rich ;  but  conceiving  that  vengeance  on  their 
foes  was  more  to  be  desired  than  these  objects,  and  at  the  same 
time  regarding  this  as  the  most  glorious  of  hazards,  they  wished 
by  risking  it  to  be  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  so  to  aim 
at  procuring  those  advantages ;  committing  to*  hope  the  un- 
certainty of  success,  but*  resolving  to  trust  to  action,  with 
regard  to  what  was  visible  to  themselves ;  and  in  that  action, 
being  mmded  rather  to  resist  and  die,  than  by  surrendering  to 
escape,  they  fled  from  the  shame  of  [a  discreditable]  report, 
while  they  endured  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  their  bodies ; 
and  after  the  shortest  crisis,  when  at  the  very  height  of  their 
fortune,  were  taken  away  from  their  glory  rather  than  their  fear. 
43.  "  Such  did  these  men  prove  themselves,  as  became  tho 
character  of  their  country.  For  you  that  remain,  you  must 
pray  that  you  may  have  a  more  successful  rescJution,  but 
must  determine  not  to  have  one  less  bold  against  your  enemies ; 
not  in  word  alone  considering  the  benefit  [of  such  a  spirit] 
(on  which  one  might  descant  to  you  at  great  length — ^though 
you  know  it  yourselves  quite  as  well — telling  you  how  many 
a-dvantages  are  contained  in  repelling  your  foes^ ;  but  rather 
day  by  day  beholding  the  power  of  the  city  as  it  appears  in 
fact,  and  growing  enamored  of  it,  and  reflecting,  when  you 
think  it  great,  that  it  was  by  being  bold,  and  knowing  their 
duty,  and  being  alive  to  shame  in  action,  that  men  acquired 
these  things ;  and  because,  if  they  ever  failed  in  their  attempt 
at  any  thing,  they  did  not  on  that  account  think  it  right  to 
deprive  their  country  also  of  their  valor,  but  conferred  upon 
her  a  most  glorious  joint-offering.  For  while  •  collectively 
they  gave  her  their  lives,  individually  they  received  that 
renown  which  never  grows  old,  and  the  most  distingui^- 
od  tomb  they  could  have;  not  so  much  that  in  which 
they  are  laid,  as  that  in  which  their  glory  is  left  behind 
them,  to  be  everl^tingly  recorded  on*  every  occasion  for 
doing  so,  either  by  word  or  deed,  that  may  from  tinae  to 
time  present  itself.      For  of  illustrious  men  the  whole  earth 

*  Literally,  "  on  every  occasion,  either  of  word  or  deed,  that  may  from 
time  to  time  present  itself." 
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is  the  sepulcher;  and  not  only  does  the  insciiption  upon 
columns  in  their  own  land  point  it  out,  hut  in  that  also  which 
is  not  their  own  there  dwells  with  every  one  an  unwritten 
memorial  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  a  material  monument 
Vieing  then  with  these  men  in  your  turn,  and  deeming  hap- 
piness to  consist  in  freedom,  and  freedom  in  valor,  do  not 
think  lightly  of  the  hazards  of  war.  For  it  is  not  the  unfor- 
tunate [and  those]  who  have  no  hope  of  any  good,  that  would 
with  most  reason  be  unsparing  of  their  lives ;  but  those  who, 
while  they  live,  still  incur  the  risk  of  a  change  to  the  opposite 
condition,  and  to  whom  the  difference  would  be  the  greatest, 
should  they  meet  with  any  reverse.  For  more  grievous,  to  a 
man  of  high  spirit  at  least,  is  the  misery  which  accompanies 
cowardice,  than  the  unfelt  death  which  comes  upon  him  at 
once,  in  the  time  of  his  strength  and  of  his  hope  for  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

44.  "  Wherefore  to  the  parents  of  the  dead — as  many  of  them 
as  are  here  among  you — I  will  not  offer  condolence,  so  much 
as  consolation.  For  they  know  that  they  have  been  brought 
up  subject  to  manifold  misfortunes ;  but  that  happy  is  their 
lot  who  have  gained  the  most  glorious — death,  as  these  have, 
— sorrow,  as  you  have ;  and  to  whom  life  has  been  so  exactly 
measured,  that  they  were  both  happy  in  it,  and  died  in  [that 
happiness].  Difficult,  indeed,  I  know  it  is  to^jfirguade  you 
of  this,  with  regard  to  those  of  whom  you  will  often  be  re- 
minded by  the  good  fortune  of  others,  in  which  you  your- 
selves also  once  rejoiced  ;  and  sorrow  is  felt,  not  for  the  bless- 
ings of  which  one  is  bereft  without  ftill  experience  of  them, 
but  of  that  which  one  loses  after  becoming  accustomed  to  it. 
But  you  must  bear  up  in  the  hope  of  other  children,  those  of 
you  whose  age  yet  allows  you  to  have  them.  For  to  your- 
selves individually  those  who  are  subsequently  bom  will  bo 
a  reason  for  your  forgetting  those  who  are  no  more ;  and  to 
the  state  it  will  be  beneficial  in  two  ways,  by  its  not  being 
depopulated,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  security;  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  those  should  offer  any  fair  and  just  advice,  who 
do  not  incur  equal  risk  with  their  neighbors  by  having  chil- 
dren at  stake.  Those  of  you,  however,  who  are  past  that  age, 
must  consider  that  the  longer  period  of  your  life  during  which 
you  have  been  prosperous  is  so  much  gain,  and  ♦^'^  ',  ' 
remains  will  be  but  a  short  one;  and  you  mir  -^     "^'  ^ 
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selves  with  the  £Eur  fame  of  these  {jour  lost  ones].  For  the 
love  of  honor  is  the  only  feeling  that  never  grows  old ;  and 
in  the  helplessness  of  age  it  is  not  the  acquisition  of  gain,  as 
some  assert,  that  gives  greatest  pleasure,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  honor. 

45.  **  For  those  of  you,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  sons  or 
brothers  of  the  dead,  great,  I  see,  will  be  the  struggle  of  com- 
petition. For  every  one  is  accustomed  to  praise  me  man  who 
is  no  more;  and  scarcely,  though  even  for  an  excess  of  worth, 
would  you  be  esteemed,  I  do  not  say  equal  to  them,  but  only 
slightly  inferior.  For'  the  living  are  exposed  to  envy  in  their 
rivalry ;  but  those  who  are  in  no  one's  way  are  honored 
with  a  good  will  free  from  all  opposition.  It\  again,  I  most 
say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  woman's  excellence  also,  with 
reference  to  those  of  you  who  will  now  be  in  widowhood,  I 
will  express  it  all  in  a  brief  exhortation.  Great  will  be  your 
glory  in  not  falling  short  of  the  natural  character  that  belongs 
to  you ;  and  great  is  hers,  who  is  least  talked  of  among  the 
men,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

46.  "  I  have  now  expressed  in  word,  as  the  law  required, 
what  I  had  to  say  befitting  the  ooiasion ;  and,  in  deed,  those 
who  are  here  interred,  have  already  received  part  of  their 
honors;  while,  for  the  remaining  part,  the  state  will  bring 
up  their  sons  at  the  public  expense,  from  this  time  to  their 
manhood;  thus  offeriug  both  to  these  and  to  their  posterity 
a  beneficial  reward  for  such  contests ;  for  where  the  greatest 
priases  for  virtue  are  given,  there  also  the  most  virtuous  men 
are  found  among  the  citizens.  And  now,  having  finished 
your  lamentations  for  your  several  relatives,  depart." 

47.  Such  was  the  funeral  that  took  place  this  winter,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  first  year  of  liiis  wttr  ended.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and 
their  allies,  with  ^two  thirds  of  their  forces,  as  on.  the  first 
occasion,  invaded  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus, 


!n     '.    -e  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 
'^ :  '  xtinctus  amabitar  idem." 
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the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  and  afler 
encamping,  they  laid  waste  the  country.  When  they  had 
not  yet  been  many  days  in  Attica,  the  plague  first  began  to 
show  itself  among  the  Athenians;  though  it  was  said  to 
have  previously  lighted  on  many  places,  about  Lemnos  and 
elsewhere.  Such  a  pestilence,  however,  and  loss  of  life  as 
this  was  nowhere  remembered  to  have  happened.  For  nei- 
ther were  physicians  of  any  avail  at  first,  treating  it  as  they 
did,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature— nay;  they  themselves  died 
most  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  most  visited  the  sick — nor  any 
other  art  of  man.  And  as  to  the  supplications  that  they 
offered  iu  their  temples  or  the  divinations,  and  similar  means, 
that  they  had  recourse  to,  they  were  ail  unavailing ;  and  at 
last  they  ceased  from  them,  being  overcome  by  the  pressure  ot 
the  calamity. 

48.  It  is  said  to  have  first  begun  in  the  part  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  and  then  to  have  come  down  into  Egjrpt,  and 
Libya,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  king's  territory.  On  the 
city  of  Athens  it  fell  suddenly,  and  first  attacked  the  men  in 
the  Piraeus;  so  that  it  was  even  reported  by  them  that  the 
Peloponnesians  had  thrown  poison  into  the  cisterns;  for  as 
yet  tnere  were  no  fountains  there.  Afterward  it  reached  the 
upper  city  also ;  and  then  they  died '  much  more  generally. 
Now  let  every  one,  whether  physician  or  unprofessional  man, 
speak  on  the  subject  according  to  his  views ;  from  what  source 
it  was  likely  to  have  arisen,  and  the  causes  which  he  thinks 
were  sufficient  to  have  produced  so  great  a  change  [from  health 
to  universal  sickness].  I,  however,  shall  only  describe  what 
was  its  character;  and  explain  those  symptoms  by  reference 
to  which  one  might  best  be  enabled  to  recognize  it  through 
this  previous  acquaintance,  if  it  should  ever  break  out  again ; 
for  I  was  both  attacked  by  it  myself  and  had  personal  observ- 
ation of  others  who  were  suffering  with  it 

49.  That  year  then,  as  was  generally  allowed,  happened  to 
be  of  all  years  the  most  fi«e  fi*om  disease,  so  ^r  as  regards 
other  disorders ;  and  if  any  one  kctd  any  previous  sickness,  all 
terminated  in  this.  Others,  without  any  ostensible  ^ause, 
but  suddenly,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  were  seized  at 
first  with  violent  heats  in  the  head,  and  redness  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes ;  and  the  internal  parts,  both  the  throat  and 
the  tongue,  immediately  assumed  a  bloody  tinge,  and  emitted 
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aa  unnatural  and  fetid  breath.  Next  after  these  symptoms^ 
Boeezing  and  hoarseness  came  on ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  pain 
descended  to  the  chest,  with  a  violent  cough.  When  it  settled 
in  the  stomach,  it  caused  vomiting ;  and  all  the  discharges  of 
bile  that  have  been  mentioned  by  physicians  succeeded,  and 
those  accompanied  with  great  suffering.  An  ineflfectoal  retch- 
mg  also  followed  in  most  cases,  producing  a  violent  spasm, 
which  in  some  cases  ceased  soon  afterward,  in  others  much 
later.  Externally  the  body  was  not  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor 
was  it  pale ;  but  reddish,  livid,  and  broken  out  in  small  pim- 
ples and  sores.  But  the  internal  parts  were  burnt  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  could  not  bear  clothing  or  linen  of  the  very- 
lightest  kind  to  be  laid  upon  them,  nor  to  be  any  thing  elso 
but  stark  naked ;  but  would  most  gladly  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  cold  water  if  they  could.  Indeed  many  of  thoso 
who  were  not  taken  care  of  did  so,  plunging  into  cisterns  in 
the  agony  of  their  unquenchable  thirst :  and  it  was  all  the  same 
whether  they  drank  much  or  little.  Moreover,  the  misery  of 
restlessness  and  wakefulness  continually  oppressed  them. 
The  body  did  not  waste  away  so  long  as  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  but  resisted  it  beyond  all  expectation :  so  that  they 
cither  died  in  most  cases  on  the  ninth  or  the  seventh  day, 
through  the  internal  bUming,  while  they  had  still  some  degree 
of  strength ;  or  if  they  escaped  [that  stage  of  the  disorder], 
then,  after  it  had  further  descended  into  the  bowels,  and  vio- 
lent ulceration  was  produced  in  them,  and  intense  diarrhoea  had 
come  on,  the  greater  part  were  afterward  carried  off  through 
the  weakness  occasioned  by  it.  Fjor  the  disease,  which  was 
originally  seated  in  the  head,  beginning  from  above,  passed 
throughout  the  whole  body :  and  if  any  one  survived  its  most 
fatal  consequences,  yet  it  marked  him  by  laying  hold  of  his 
extremities ;  for  it  settled  on  the  pudenda,  and  fingers,  and  toes, 
and  many  escaped  with  the  loss  of  these,  while  some  also  lost 
their  eyes.  Others,  again,  were  seized  on  their  first  recbvery 
with  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  alike,  and  did  not  know 
either  themselves  or  their  friends. 

50.  For  the  character  of  the  disorder  surpassed  descrip- 
tion ;  and  while  in  other  respects  also  it  attacked  every  ono 
in  a  degree  more  grievous  than  human  nature  could  endure, 
in  the  following  way,  especially,  it  proved  itself  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  any  of  the  diseases  familiar  to  man.     All 
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the  birds  and  beasts  that  prey  on  human  bodies,  either  did 
not  come  near  them,  though  tnere  were  many  lying  unburied, 
or  died  after  they  had  tasted  them.  As  a  ploof  of  this,  there 
was  a  marked  disappearance  of  birds  of  this  kind,  and  they 
were  not  seen  either  engaged  in  this  way,  or  in  any  other ; 
while  the  dogs,  from  their  domestic  habits,  more  clearly  afford- 
ed opportunity  of  marking  the  result  I  have  mentioned. 

51.  The  disease,  then,  to  pass  over  many  various  points  of 
peculiarity,  as  it  happened  to  be  different  in  one  case  from 
anoth^,  was  in  its  general  nature  such^  as  I  have  described. 
And  no  other  of  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed  af- 
flicted them  besides  this  at  that  time ;,  or  whatever  there  was, 
it  ended  in  this.  And  [of  those  who  were  seized  by  it]  some 
died  in  neglect,  others  in  the  midst  of  every  attention.  And 
there  was  no  one  settled  remedy,  so  to  speak,  by  applying 
which  they  were  to  give  them  relief;  for  what  did  good  to 
one,  did  harm  to  another.  And  no  constitution  showed  it- 
self fortified  against  it,  in  point  either  of  strength  or  weak- 
ness ;  but  it  seized  on  all  alike,  even  those  that  were  treated 
with  all  possible  regard  to  diet.  But  the  most  dreadful  part 
of  the  whole  calamity  was  the  dejection  felt  whenever  any 
one  found  himself  sickening  (for  by  immediately  falling  into 
a  feeHng  of  despair,  they  abandoned  themselves  much  more  cer- 
tainly to  the  disease,  and  did  not  resist  it),  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  charged  with  infection  from  attending  on  one  another, 
and  so  dying  like  sheep.  And  it  was  this  that  caused  the  great- 
est mortality  among  them ;  for  if  through  fear  they  were  un- 
wilKng  to  visit  each  other,  they  perished  from  being  deserted, 
and  many  houses  were  emptied  for  want  of  some  one  to  attend 
to  the  sufferers ;  or  if  they  did  visit  them,  they  met  their  death, 
and  especially  such  as  made  any  pretensions  to  goodness ;  for 
through  a  feeling  of  shame  they  were  unsparing  to  themselves, 
in  going  into  their  friends'  nouses  [when  deserted  by  all 
others] ;  since  even  the  members  of  the  family  were  at  length 
worn  out  by  the  very  moanings  of  the  dying,*  and  were  over- 
come by  their  excessive  misery.  Still  more,  however,  than 
even  these,  did  such  as  had  escaped  from  the  disorder  show  pity 
for  the  dying  and  the  suffering,  both  from  their  previous  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  was,  and  from  their  being  now  in  no  fear  of 
it  themselves ;  for  it  never  seized  the  same  person  twice,  so  as 

>  Or,  "by  lamentlDg  for  the  dying."    Soo  Arnold's  note. 
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to  prove  actually  fatal.  And  such  persons  were  felicitated  by 
others;  and  themselves,  in  the  excess  of  their  present  joy,  en- 
tertained for  the  future  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  vain  hope  that 
they  would  never  now  be  carried  off  even  by  any  other  disease. 

52.  In  addition  to  the  original  calamity,  what  oppressed 
them  still  more  was  the  crowding  into  the  city  from  the 
country,  especially  the  new  comers.  For  as  they  had  no 
houses,  but  lived  in  stifling  cabins  at  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  the  mortality  among  them  spread  without  restraint; 
bodies  lying  on  one  another  in  the  death-agony,  and  half-dead 
creatures  rolling  about  the  streets  and  round  all  the  fount- 
ains, in  their  longing  for  water.  The  sacred  places  also  in 
which  they  had  quartered  themselves,  were  full  of  the  corpses 
of  those  that  died  there  in  them :  for  in  the  surpassing  violence 
of  the  calamity,  men  not  knowing  what  was  to  become  or 
them,  came  to  disregard  every  thing,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
alike.  And  all  the  laws  were  violated  which  they  before  ob- 
served respecting  burials;  and  they  buried  them  as  each  one 
could.  And  many  from  want  of  proper  means,  in  consequence 
of  so  many  of  their  friends  having  already  died,  had  recourse 
to  shameless  modes  of  sepulture ;  for  on  the  piles  prepared  for 
others,  some,  anticipating  those  who  had  raised  them,  would  lay 
their  own  dead  relative  and  set  fire  to  them ;  and  others,  while 
the  body  of  a  stranger  was  burning,  would  throw  on  the  top 
of  it  the  one  they  were  carrying,  and  go  away. 

53.  In  other  respects  also  the  plague  was  the  origin  of  law- 
less conduct  in  the  city,  to  a  greater  extent  [than  it  had  be- 
fore exisfied].  For  deeds  which  formerly  men  hid  from  view,  so 
as  not  to  do  them  just  as  they  pleased,  they  now  more  readily 
ventured  on  ;  since  they  saw  the  change  so  sudden  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  prosperous  and  quickly  perished,  and  of 
those  who  before  had  had  nothing,  and  at  once  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  deAd.  So  they  resolved  to  take 
their  enjoyment  quickly,  and  with  a  sole  view  to  gratification ; 
regarding  their  lives  and  their  riches  alike  as  things  of  a  day. 
As  for  taking  trouble  about  what  was  thought  honorable,  no 
one  was  forward  to  do  it ;  deeming  it  uncertain  whether,  be- 
fore he  had  attained  to  it,  he  would  not  be  cut  off*;  but  every 
thing  that  was  immediately  pleasant,  and  that  which  was  con-> 
ducive  to  it  by  any  means  wnatever,  this  was  laid  down  to  be 
both  honorable  and  expedient.    And  faar  of  gods,  or  law  of 
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men,  there  was  none  to  stop  them ;  for  with  regard  to  the 
former  they  esteemed  it  all  the  same  whether  they  worshiped 
them  or  not,  from  seeing  all  alike  perishing ;  and  with  regard 
to  their  offenses  [against  the  latter],  no  one  expected  to  live 
till  judgment  should  be  passed  on  him,  and  so  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  them  ;  but  they  thought  a  far  heavier  sentence  was 
impending  in  that  which  had  already  been  passed  upon  them  ; 
and  that  before  it  fell  on  them,  it  was  right  to  have  some  en- 
joyment of  life. 

54.  Such  was  the  calamity  which  the  Athenians  had  met 
with,  and  by  which  they  were  afflicted,  their  men  dying  within 
the  city,  and  their  land  being  wasted  without.  In  their 
misery  they  remembered  this  verse  among  other  things,  as 
was  natural  they  should  ;  the  old  men  saying  that  it  had  been 
uttered  long  ago : 

"A  Dorian  war  shall  como,  and  plaguo  with  it." 

Now  there  was  a  dispute  among  them,  [and  some  asserted] 
that  it  was  not  "a  plague"  [loimos]  that  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  verse  by  the  men  of  former  times,  but  "a  famine," 
[limos] :  the  opinion,  however,  at  the  present  time  naturally 
prevailed  that  "  a  plague"  had  been  mentioned :  for  men 
adapted  their  recollections  to  what  they  were  suffering.  But, 
I  suppose,  in  case  of  another  Dorian  war  ever  befalling  them 
after  this,  and  a  famine  happening  to  exist,  in  all  probability 
they  will  recite  the  verse  accordingly.  Those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  recollected  also  the  oracle  given  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians when  on  their  inquiring  of  the  god  whether  they 
should  go  to  war,  he  answered,  "  that  if  they  carried  it  on 
with  all  their  might,  they  would  gain  the  victory ;  and  that  he 
would  himself  take  part  with  them  in  it."  With  regard  to 
the  oracle  then,  they  supposed  that  what  was  happenmg  an- 
swered to  it.  For  the  disease  had  begun  immediately  after  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  made  their  incursion ;  and  it  did  not  go 
into  the  Peloponnese,  worth  even  speaking  of,  but  ravaged 
Athens  most  of  all,  and  next  to  it  the  most  populous  of  the 
other  towns.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  plague. 

5b.  The  Peloponnesians,  after  ravaging  the  plain,  passed 
into  the  Paralian  territory,  as  it  is  called,  as  far  as  Laurium, 
where  the  gold  mines  of  the  Athenians  are  situated.    And  first 
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they  ravaged  the  side  which  looks  towaid  Peloponnese; 
afterward,  thai  which  lies  toward  Euboea  and  Andrus.  Now 
Pericles  being  general  at  that  time  as  well  as  before,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion  as  he  had  in  the  former  invasion, 
about  the  Athenians  not  marching  out  against  them. 

66.  While  they  were  still  in  &e  plain,  before  they  went  to 
the  Paralian  territory,  he  was  preparing  an  armament  of  a 
hundred  ships  to  sail  against  the  Peloponnese ;  and  when  all 
was  ready,  he  put  out  to  sea.  On  board  the  ships  he  took 
four  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  and  three  hun- 
dred cavalry  in  horse-transports,  then  for  the  first  time  made 
out  of  old  vessels :  a  Chian  and  Lesbian  force  also  joined  the 
expedition  with  fifty  ships.  When  this  armament  of  the 
Athenians  put  out  to  sea,  they  left  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  Paralian  territory  of  Attica.  On  arriving  at  Epidaurus, 
in  the  Peloponnese,  they  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the 
land,  and  having  made  an  assault  on  the  city,  entertained  some 
hope  of  taking  it ;  but  did  not,  however,  succeed.  After  sailing 
from  Epidaurus,  they  ravaged  the  land  belonging  to  Troezen, 
Halice,  and  Hermione;  all  which  places  are  on  the  coast 
of  the  Peloponnese.  Proceeding  thence  they  came  to  Prasiae, 
a  maritime  town  of  Laconia,  and  ravaged  some  of  the  land, 
and  took  the  town  itself,  and  sacked  it.  After  performing 
these  achievements,  they  returned  home ;  and  found  the  Pe- 
loponnesians no  longer  in  Attica,  but  returned. 

57.  Now  all  the  time  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the 
Athenian  territory,  and  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in .  the 
expedition  on  board  their  ships,  the  plague  was  carrying  them 
<^  both  in  the  armament  and  in  the  city,  so  that  it  was  even 
said  that  the  Peloponnesians,  for  fear  of  the  disorder,  when 
they  heard  from  the  deserters  that  it  was  in  the  city,  and  also 
perceived  them  performing  the  ftmeral  rites,  retired  the 
quicker  fi-om  the  country.  Yet  in  this  invasion  they  staid 
me  longest  time,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country:  for  they 
were  about  forty  days  in  the  Athenian  territory. 

58.  The  same  summer  Hagnon  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleo- 
pompus  son  of  Clinias,  who  were  colleagues  with  Pericles, 
took  the  army  which  he  had  employed,  and  went  straightway 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Chalcidians  Thraceward,  and 
Potidaea,  which  was  still  being  besieged :  and  on  their  arrival 
they  brought  up  their  engines  against  Potidaea,  and  endeav- 
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soured  to  take  it  by  every  meaos.  But  they  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  city,  nor  in  their  other  measures,  to 
any  extent  worthy  of  their  preparations;  for  the  plague  at- 
tacked them,  and  this  indeed  utterly  overpowered  them  there, 
wasting  their  fprce  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  soldiers  of 
the  Athenians  who  were  there  before  were  infected  with  it 
by  the  troops  which  came  with  Hagnon,  though  previously 
they  had  been  in  good  health.  Phormio,  however,  and  his 
sixteen  hundred,  were  no  longer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Chalcidians,  [and  so  escaped  its  ravages].  Hagnon  therefore 
returned  with  his  ships  to  Atheiis,  having  lost  by  the  plague 
fifteen  hundred  out  of  four  thousand  heavy-armed,  in  al^ut 
forty  days.  The  soldiers  who  were  there  before  still  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  continued  the  siege  of  Potidsea. 

59.  After  the  second  invasion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Athenians,  when  their  land  had  been  again  ravaged,  and  the 
disease  and  the  war  were  afflicting  them  at  the  same  time, 
changed  their  views,  and  found  fault  with  Pericles,  thinking 
that  he  had  persuaded  them  to  go  to  war,  and  that  it  was 
through  him  that  they  had  met  with  their  misfortunes ;  and 
they  were  eager  to  come  to  terms  with  the  LacedaBmonians. 
Indeed  they  sent  embassadors  to  them,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  their  object.  And  their  minds  being  on  all  sides  reduced  to 
despair,  they  were  violent  against  Pericles.  He  therefore  see- 
ing them  irritated  by  their  present  circumstances,  and  doing 
every  thing  that  he  had  himself  expected  them  to  do,  called 
an  assembly  (for  he  was  still  general^  wishing  to  cheer  them, 
and  by  drawing  off  the  irritation  of  tneir  feelings  to  lead  them 
to  a  calmer  and  more  confident  state  of  mind.  So  he  ,camo 
forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

60.  "  I  had  both  expected  the  proofs  of  your  anger  against 
me,  which  have  been  exhibited  (for  I  am  aware  of  the  causes 
of  it),  and  have  now  convened  an  assembly  for  this  purpose, 
that  I  may.  remind  you  [of  what  you  have  forgotten],  and  re- 
prove you  if  in  any  respect  you  are  wrong,  either  in  being 
irritated  against  me  or  in  succumbing  to  your  misfortunes. 
For  I  consider  that  a  state  which  in  its  public  capacity  is  suc- 
cessful confers  more  benefit  on  individuals  than  one  which 
is  prosperous  as  regards  its  particular  citizens,  while  collect- 
ively it  comes  to  ruin.  For  though  a  man  is  individually 
prosperous,  yet  if  his  country  is  rujned,  ho  none  the  less  shares 
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in  its  destruction ;  Tvhercfas,  if  he  is  unfortunate  in  a  country 
that  is  fortunate,  he  has  a  much  better  hope  of  escaping  his 
dangers.  Since  then  a  state  is  able  to  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  individuals,  while  each  individual  is  unable  to  bear  hers, 
how  can  it  fail  to  be  the  duty  of  all  to  support  her,  and  not  to 
act  as  you  are  now  doing,  who,  being  panic-stricken  by  your 
domestic  afflictions,  give  up  all  thought  of  the  public  safety, 
and  are  blaming  both  mo  who  advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and 
yourselves  who  joined  in  voting  for  it.  And  yet  I,  with 
whom  you  are  angry,  am  a  man  who  deem  myself  second  to 
none  in  at  once  knowing  what  measures  arc  required,  and 
explaining  them  to  others ;  a  lover  too  of  my  country,  and 
superior  to  the  influence  of  money.  For  he  who  knows  a 
thing  that  is  right,  but  does  not  explain  it  with  clearness,  is 
no  better  than  if  he  had  never  had  a  conception  of  it;  and  he, 
again,  who  has  both  these  requisites,  but  is  ill-affected  to- 
ward his  country,  would  not  so  well  speak  for  her  interest. 
And  even  if  this  qualification  be  added  to  the  others,  while  he 
is  influenced  by  regard  for  money,  all  of  them  together  would 
be  sacrificed  for  this  one  consideration.  So  that  if  you  were 
persuaded  by  me  to  go  to  war,  because  you  thoifght  that  I 
possessed  ll  ose  qualities  even  in  a  moderate  degree  more  than 
other  men,  I  can  not  now  fairly  be  charged  -with  injuring  you, 
at  any  rate. 

61.  "  For  those  indeed  to  go  to  war,  who,  while  successful  in 
other  things,  have  had  a  choice  in  the  matter  allowed  them,  it 
is  great  folly.  But  if  [in  our  case]  it  were  necessary,  either 
immediately  to  submit  to  our  neighbors,  if  we  made  conces- 
sions, or  to  preserve  our  independence  by  running  a  great 
risk ;  then  he  who  shrank  from  the  risk  is  more  reprehensible 
than  he  who  faced  it.  For  my  part  then,  I  am  the  same  that 
I  ever  was,  and  do  not  depart  from  my  opinion ;  but  you  are 
changing,  since  it  happens  that  you  were  persuaded  [to  go  to 
war]  while  unscathed,  but  repent  of  it  now  you  are  suffering : 
and  that  my  advice  appears  wrong  through  the  weakness  of 
your  resolution ;  because  pain  is  now  in  possession  of  each  man's 
feeling,  while  the  certainty  of  the  benefit  is  as  yet  hidden 
from  all :  and  a  great  reverse  having  befallen  you,  and 
that  suddenly,  your  mind  is  too  prostrated  to  persevere  in 
your  determinations.  For  the  spirit  is  enslaved  by  what  is 
sudden  and  unlocked  for,  and  most  beyond  our  calculation ; 
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which  has  been  your  case,  in  addition  to  every  thing  else, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  .plague.  Living,  however, 
as  you  do  in  a  great  city,  and  brought  up  with  habits  corre- 
sponding to  it^  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  encounter  the  great- 
est misfortunes,  and  not  to  sully  your  reputation ;  (for  men 
think  it  equally  just  to  find  ^ult  with  him  who  weakly  falls 
short  of  his  proper  character,  and  to.  hate  him  who  rashly 
grasps  at  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him ;)  and  you  ought 
to  cease  grieving  for  your  private  sufferings,  and  to  devote 
yourselves  to  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

62.  "  But  with  regard  to  your  trouble  in  the  war,  lest  you 
should  fear  that  it  may  prove  great,  and  we  may  still  be  none 
the  more  successful,  let  those  arguments  suffice  you,  with 
which  on  many  other  occasions  I  have  proved  the  error  of 
your  suspicions  respecting  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  also 
lay  before  you  the  following  advantage,  which  yourselves  do 
not  appear  ever  yet  to  have  thought  of  as  belcMiging  to  you, 
respecting  the  greatness  of  your  empire,  and  which  I  never 
urged  in  my  former  speeches ;  nor  would  I  even  now,  as  it  has 
raUier  too  boastful  an  air,  if  I  did  not  see  you  unreasonably 
cast  down.  You  think  then  that  you  only  bear  rule  over 
your  own  subject  allies ;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  world  open  for  man's  use,  the  land  and  the 
sea,  of  the  whole  of  the  one  you  are  most  absolute  masters, 
both  as  far  as  you  avail  yourselves  of  it  now,  and  if  you  should 
wish  to  do  so  still  further ;  and  there  is  no  power,  neither  the 
king  nor  any  nation  besides  at  the  present  day,  that  can  pre- 
vent your  sailing  [where  you  please  J  with  your  present  naval 
resources.  This  power  then  evidently  is  far  from  being 
merely  on  a  level  with  the  benefits  of  your  houses  and  lands, 
which  you  think  so  much  to  be  deprived  of;  nor  is  is  right 
for  you  to  grieve  about  them,  but  rather  to  hold  them  cheap, 
considering  them,  in  comparison  with  this,  as  a  mere  garden- 
plot  and  embellishment  of  a  rich  man's  estate.  You  should 
know,  too,  that  liberty,  provided  we  devote  ourselves  to  ihat^ 
and  preserve  it,  will  easily  recover  these  losses ;  whereas  those 
who  have  once  submitted  to  others  find  even  their  greatest 
gains  diminish.  Nor  should  you  show  yourselves  inferior  in 
both  respects  to  your  fethers,  who  with  labor,  and  not  by  in- 
heritance from  others,  acquired  these  possessions,  and  more- 
over kept  them,  and  bequeathed  them  to  us ;  for  it  is  more- 
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di^acefiil  to  be  deprived  of  a  thing  when  we  have  got  it, 
than  to  &il  in  getting  it  On  the  contrary,  you  should  meet 
your  enemies,  not  only  with  spirit,  but  also  with  a  spirit  of 
contempt  For  confidence  is  produced  even  by  lucky  ignorance, 
ay,  even  in  a  coward ;  but  contempt  is  the  feeling  of  the  man 
who  trusts  that  he  is  superior  to  his  adversaries  in  counsel 
also,  which  is  our  case.  And  ability,  wkh  a  high  spirit,  ren- 
ders more  sure  the  daring  which  arises  from  equal  fortune ; 
and  does  not  so  much  , trust  to  mere  hope,  whose  strength 
mmnly  displays  itself  in  difficulties ;  but  rather  to  a  judgment 
grounded  upon  present  realities,  whose  anticipations  mity  bo 
more  relied  upon. 

63. .  *^  It  is  but  fair,  too,  that  you  should  sustain  the  dignity 
of  the  state  derived  from  its  sovereignty,  on  which  you  all 
pride  yourselves;  and  that  either. you  should  not  shrink  from 
its  labors,  or  else  should  lay  no  claim  to  its  honors  either. 
Nor  should  you  suppose  that  you  are  struggling  to  escape  one 
«vil  only,  slavery  instead  of  freedom ;  but  to  avoid  loss  of  do- 
minion also,  and  danger  from  the  animosities  which  you  have 
incurred  in  your  exercise  of  that  dominion.  And  from  this  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  you  to  retire ;  if  through  fear  at  the 
present  time  any  one  is  for  so  playing  tiie  honest  man  in  quiet. 
For  you  now  hold  it  as  a  tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to 
have  assumed,  but  dangerous  to  give  up.  And  men  with 
these  views  would  very  quickly  ruin  the  state,  whether  they 
persuaded  others  [to  adopt  the  same],  or  even  lived  any  where 
independently  by  themselves ;  i(x  quietness  is  not  a  safe  prin- 
ciple, unless  ranged  with  activity ;  nor  is  it  for  the  interest  of 
a  sovereign  state,^  but  of  a  subject  one,  that  it  may  live  in 
safe  slavery. 

64.  ^  Do  you  then  neither  be  seduced  by  such  citizens,  nor 
be  angry  with  me,  whom  yourselves  also  joined  in  voting  for 
war,  though  the  enemy  has  invaded  our  country,  and  done 
what  it  was  natural  that  he  should  do,  if  you  would  not  sub- 
mit ;  and  though^  besides  what  we  looked  for,  this  disease  also 
has  come  upon  us — the  only  thing,  indeed,  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened beyond  our  expectations.  And  it  is  through  this,  I 
well  know,  that  in  some  degree  I  am  still  more  the  object  of 
your  displeasure;  yet  not  with  justice,  nnless  you  will  also 
give  me  the  credit  when  you  meet  with  any  success  beyond 
your  calculation.    The  evils  then  which  are  sent  by  heaven, 
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you  musir  beai*  perforce ;  those  which  are  inflicted  by  your 
enemies,  with  courage ;  for  such. was  formerly  the  custom  of 
this  country,  and  lot  it  not  now  meet  with  a  check  in  your 
case.  But  consider  that  it  has  the  greatest  name  in  all  the 
world  from  not  yielding  to  misfortunes,  and  from  expending 
in  war  more  lives  and  labor  than  any  other  state ;  and  that 
it  has  now  the  greatest  power  that  ever  existed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  the  memory  of  which,  even  should  we  now  at 
length  give  way  (for  every  thing  is  naturally  liable  to  de- 
crease), will  be  left  to  posterity  forever,  namely,  that  we  had 
dominion  over  more  Greeks  than  any  other  Greek  state  ever 
had ;  and  held  out  in  the  greatest  wars  against  them,  both  col- 
lectively and  singly;  and  inhabited  a  city  better  provided 
with  all  things  than  any  other,  and  greater.  And  yet  your 
quiet  man  would  find  fault  with  these  things ;  but  the  man 
who  has  himself  a  wish  to  achieve  something,  will  emidate 
them ;  while  whoever  does  not  possess  them  wiU  envy  them. 
But  to  be  hated  and  offensive  for  the  time  present  has  been 
the  lot  of  all  who  have  ever  presumed  to  rule  ever  others; 
that  man,  however,  takes  wise  counsel  who  incurs  envy  for 
the  greatest  things.  For  odium  does  not  last  long ;  but  pre&- 
ent  splendor  and  foture  glory  are  handed  down  to  perpetual 
memory.  Do  you  then,  providing  both  for  your  future 
h(mor,  and  for  your  inmiediate  escape  from  disgrace,^  secure 
both  ob^cts  by  your  present  ^irit;  and  neither  send  any 
heralds  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  show  that  you  are  weighed 
down  by  your  present  troubles ;  for  such  as  in  feeling  are  least 
annoyed  at  their  misfortunes,  while  in  action  they  most  cour- 
ageously resist  them,  these,  both  of  states  and  of  individuals, 
/ire  the  best" 

65.  By  speaking  to  this  effect  Pericles  endeavored  both  to 
divert  the  Athenians  from  their  jmger  toward  himself^  and  to 
lead  away  their  thoughts  from  their  present  hardships.  And 
in  a  pubHc  point  of  view  they  were  persuaded  by  his  speech, 
xind  were  no  longer  for  sending  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  but 

*  "  Recte  Dtikas  rd  fieX^ov  KoTibv  ad  r^v  IweiTa  66^av^  rd  aMna  fii} 
<iIgXP^  ad  TT^^apcnr^Ka  ^.afxirpoTjjra  respicere  adnotat." — C^oUer^  whose 
interpretation  is  adopted  by  Arnold.  By  others  KaXov  and  fitf  al^xpov 
are  taken  as  dependent  on  irpgyvovre^ ;  '*  providing  what  is  honorable 
for  the  future  and  not  disgraceful  for  the  present."  The  rhythm  of  tho 
sentence  is,  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  latter  interpretation;  the  absence  of 
the  article  from  the  neuter  singular  adjectives,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
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vrere  more  resolute  for  the  war ;  though  in  their  private  feei- 
ng they  were  distressed  by  their  sufferings;  the  commons, 
because,  having  set  out  with  less  resources,  they  had  be^  de- 
prived of  even  those;  the  hi^er  orders,  because  they  had 
lost  fine  possessions  in  the  country,  both  in  buildings  and  ex- 
pensive establishments,  and,  what  was  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
had  war  instead  of  peace.  They  did  not,  however,  cease  from 
their  public  displeasure  toward  him,  till  they  had  fined  him 
in  a  sum  of  money.  But  no  long  time  after,  as  the  multitude 
is  wont  to  act,  they  again  elected  him  general,  and  committed 
every  thing  to  him  ;  for  on  the  points  in  which  each  man  was 
vexed  about  his  domestic  affairs,  they  now  felt  less  keenly ; 
but  with  regard  to  what  the  whole  state  needed,  they  thought 
that  he  was  most  valuable.  For  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head 
<^  the  state  in  time  of  peace,  he  governed  it  with  moderaUoD, 
and  kept  it  in  safety,  and  it  was  at  its  height  of  greatness  in 
his  time ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  appears  to  have 
foreknown  its  power  in  this  respect  also.  He  survived  its 
commencement  two  years  and  six  months ;  and  when  be  was 
dead,  his  foresight  with  regard  to  its  course  was  appreciated 
to  a  still  greater  degree.  For  he  said  that  if  they  kept  quiet, 
and  attended  to  their  navy,  and  did  not  gain  additional  do- 
minion during  the  war,  nor  expose  the  city  to  hazard,  they 
would  have  the  advantage  in  the  struggle.  But  they  did  the 
very  contrary  of  all  this,  and  in  other  things  which  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  through  their  private  ambi- 
tion and  private  gain,  they  adopted  evil  measures  both  toward 
themselves  and  their  allies ;  which,  if  successful,  conduced  to 
the  honor  and  benefit  of  individuals ;  but  if  they  failed,  proved 
detrimental  to  the  state  with  regard  to  the  war.  And  the  reason 
was,  that  he,  being  powerful  by  means  of  his  high  rank  and 
talents,  and  manifestiy  proof  against  bribery,  controlled  the  mul- 
titude with  an  independent  spirit,  and  was  not  led  by  them  so 
much  as  he  hinaself  led  them ;  for  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to 
humor  them,  for  the  acquisition  of  power  by  improper  means  ; 
but  was  able  on  the  strength  of  his  character  to  contradict  them 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  displeasure.  Whenever,  for  instance, 
he  perceived  them  unseasonably  and  insolently  confident,  by 
his  language,  he  would  dash  them  down  to  alarm;  and,  on 
the  other  band,  when  they  were  unreasonably  alarmed,  he 
would  raise  them  again  to  confidence.    And  so,  though  in 
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name  it  was  a  democracy,  in  fact  it  was  a  government  ad- 
ministered by  the  first  man.  Whereas  those  who  came  after, 
being  more  on  a  level  with  each  other,  and  each  grasping  to 
become  first,  had  recoursefto  devoting  [not  only  their  speeches, 
but]  even  their  measures,  to  the  humors  of  the  people.  In 
consequence  of  this  both  many  other  blunders  were  committed, 
as  was  likely  in  a  great  and  sovereign  sta'te,  and  especially  the 
expedition  to  Sicily;  which  was  not  so  much  an  error  of 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  people  they  went  against,  as 
that  those  who  had  sent  them  out,  by  not  afterward  voting 
supplies  required  by  the  armament,  but  proceeding  with  their 
private  criminations,  to  gain  the  leadership  of  the  commons, 
both  blunted  the  spirit  of  measures  in  the  camp,  and  for  the 
first  time  were  embroiled  with  one  another  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city.  But  even  when  they  had  sufiered  in  Sicily  the  loss 
of  other  farces,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  and  were 
now  involved  in  sedition  at  home,  they  nevertheless  held  out 
three  years,  both  against  their  former  enemies,  and  those  ftom 
Sicily  with,  them,  and  moreover  against  the  greater  part  of 
their  allies  who  had  revolted,  and  Cj^rus,  the  king's  son,  who 
f^iterward  joined  them,  and  who  supplied  the  Peloponnesians 
with  money  for  their  fleet :  nor  did  they  succumb,  before  they 
were  overthrown  and  ruined  by  themselves,  through  their  pri- 
vate quarrels.  Such  a  superabundance  of  means  had  Pericles 
at  that  time,  by  which  he  himself  foresaw  that  with  the  great- 
est ease  he  could  gain  the  advantage  in  the  war  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians by  themselves. 

66.  The  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  the  same  summer 
made  an  expedition  with  a  hundred  ships  against  the  island 
of  Zacynthus,  which  lies  over  against  Elis.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  colc«iy  of  the  Achseans  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Athenians.  On  board  the  fleet  were  a  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Cnemus,  a  Spar- 
tan as  admiral.  Blaving  made  a  descent  on  the  country,  they 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  when  they  did  not  sur- 
render, they  sailed  back  home. 

6t.  At  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  Aristeus,  a  Corinthian, 
Aneristus,  Nicolaus,  and  Stratodemus,  embassadors  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  Timagoras,  a  Tegean,  and  PoUis,  an  Argivo 
in  a  private  capacity,  being  on  their  way  to  Asia,  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  king,  if  by  any  means  Ihey   might 
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prevail  on  him  to  supply  money  and  join  in  the  war,  went 
first  to  Thrace,  to  Sitalces  the  son  of  Teres,  wishing  to  per- 
suade him,  if  they  could,  to  withdraw  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  and  make  an  expedition  a^nst  Potid^ea,  where  was 
an  armament  of  the  Athenians  besieging  the  place  ;  and  then, 
to  proceed  by  his  assignee  to  their  destination  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, to  Phamaces'the  son  of  Phamabazus,  who  was  to  send 
them  up  the  country  to  the  king.  But  some  Athenian  em- 
bassadors, Learchus  son  of  Callimachus,  and  Aminiades  son  of 
Philemon,  happening  to  be  with  Sitalces,  persuaded  Sadocus 
his  son,  who  had  been  made  an  Athenian  citizen,  to  put  the 
men  into  their-  hands,  that  they  may  not,  by  passing  over  to 
the  king,  do  their  best  to  injure  [what  was  now]  his  own 
country.  He,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  having  sent 
some  other  men  with  Learchus  and  Aminiades,  seized  them  as 
they  were  traveling  through  Thrace  to  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  before  they  went  on  board,  and 
gave  orders  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Athenian  embassadors ; 
who,  having  received  them,  took  them  to  Athens.  On  their 
arrival  the  Athenians,  being  afraid  that  if  Aristeus  escaped  he 
might  do  them  still  more  mischief  (for  even  before  this  he  had 
evidently  conducted  all  the  measures  in  Potidaea  and  their  pos- 
sessions Thraceward),  without  giving  them  a  trial,  though  they 
requested  to  say  something  [in  their  own  defense],  put  them  to 
death  that  same  day,  and  threw  them  into  pits ;  thinking  it  but 
just  to  requite  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  begun  with  ;  for  they  had  killed  and  thrown  into  pits  the 
merchants  both  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  whom  they 
had  taken  on  board  trading  vessels  about  the  coast  of  the 
Peloponnese.  Indeed  'all  that  the  Lacedaemonians  took  on  the 
sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  butchered  as  enemies, 
both  those  who  were  confederates  of  the  Athenians  and  those 
who  were  neutral. 

68.  About  the  same  time,  when  the  sunmier  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  Ambraciots,  with  their  own  forces  and  many 
of  the  barbarians  whom  they  had  raised,  m'^e  an  expedition 
against  Argos  in  Amphilochia,  and  the  rest  of  that  country. 
Now  their  enmity  against  the  Argives  first  arose  from  the 
following  circumstances.  Argos  in  Amphilochia  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  colonized  by  Amphilochus  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  when  he  returned  home  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
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was  not  i^eased  with  the  state  oi  ihicgs  at  Argos;  [mid  he 
built  it]  on  the  Ambracian  Gul^  and  called  it  Argofi,  atter  the 
name  of  his  own  country.  This  was  the  largest  city  o(  Am- 
philochia,  and  had  the  most  powerfol  inhabitants.  But  many 
generations  afterward,  being  pressed  by  misfortunes,  they 
called  in  the  Ambraciots,  who  bordeied  on  Amphilochia,  as 
jdnt^inhalHtants ;  and  from  the  Ambraciots  who  joined  them 
they  w^re  taught  the  Greek  language  which  they  now  speak, 
the  rest  of  the  Amphilochians  being  barbarians.  Now  the 
Ambraciots  in  process  of  time  drove  out  the  Argives,  and  held 
the  city  by  themselTes.  Upon  this  the  Amphilochians  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  Acamanians ;  and  both  together  having 
cidled  in  the  Atheniims,  who  sent  them  Phonnio  for  a  general 
and  thirty  ships,  on  the  arrival  of  Phonnio  they  took  Argos 
by  storm,  and  made  slaves  of  the  Ambraciots ;  while  the  Am- 
philochians and  Acarnanians  occupied  the  town  in  common. 
And  it  was  after  this  event  that  the  alliance  between  the 
Athenians  and  Acamanians  was  first  made.  The  Ambraciots 
then  first  conceived  their  enmity  to  the  Argives  from  this  en- 
alavement  of  their  people ;  and  afterward,  during  the  war,  form- 
ed this  armament  from  themselves  and  the  Chaonians,  and  some 
other  oi  the  neighboring  barbarians.  Having  come  to  Argos, 
they  obtained  command  of  the  country ;  but  being  unable  to 
take  the  city  by  assault,  they  retired  homeward,  and  disbanding 
returned  to  thdr  di£ferent  nations.  These  were  the  events  of 
the  summer. 

69.  The  following  winter,  the  Athenians  sent  twenty  ships 
round  the  Peloponnese,  with  Phonnio  as  commander,  who, 
making  Naupecti^  his  station,  kept  watch  that  no  one  either 
sailed  out  from  Corinth  and  the  Orisaean  Bay,  or  in  to  it  An- 
other squadron  of  six  they  sent  toward  Caria  and  Lycia,  with 
Melesandec  as  ccnnmander,  to  raise  moiiey  from  those  parts,  and 
to  hinder  the  jMivateers  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  making 
that  their  rendezvous,  and .  interfering  with  the  navigation  of 
the  merchantmen  from  Phaselis  and  Phoenice,  and  we  conti- 
nent in  that  direction.  But  l^ielesander,  having  gone  up  the 
country  into  Lycia  with  a  force  composed  of  the  Athenians 
from  the  ships  and  the  allies,  and  being  defeated  in  a  battle, 
was  killed,  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  army. 

70.  The  same  winter,  when  the  Potidaeans  could  no  longer 
hold  out  against  their  besiegers.  ih&  inroads  of  the  P^lopon^ 
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nesians  into  Attica  having  bad  no  more  effect  toward  cauaing 

the  Athenians  to  withdraw,  and  their  provisions  being  ex- 

-^    bausted,  and   many  other  horrors  having  befallen  them  in 

/•  their  straits  for  food,  and  some  having  even  eaten  one  an- 
other; under  these  circumstance>^I  says,  they  make  proposals 
for  a  capitulation  to  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  who  wero 
in  command  against  them,  Xenophon  son  of  Euripides,  His- 
tiodorus  son  of  Aristoclides,  the  son  of  Phanomachus  son  of  Cal- 
limachus;  who  accepted  them,  seeing  the  distre^  of  their 
army  in  so  exposed  a  position,  and  the  state  having  already 
expended  2000  talents  on  the  siege.  On  thesd  terms  tiiere- 
fore  they  came  to  an  agreement ;  that  themselves,  their  cbil* 
dren,  wives,  and  auxiliaries,  should  go  out  of  the  place  with 
one  dress  each — ^but  the  women  with  two— and  with  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  for  their  journey.  According  to  this  treaty, 
they  went  out  to  Chalcidice,  or  where  each  could :  but  tho 
Athenians  blamed  the  generals  for  having  come  to  an  agree*- 
ment  without  consulting  them ;  for  they  thought  they  might, 
have  got  possession  of  the  place  on  their  own  terms;  and 
afterward  they  sent  settlers  of  their  own  to  Potidaea  and 
colonized  it.  These  were  the  transactions  of  the  winter ;  and 
so  ended  the  second  year  of  this  war  of  which  Thucydide» 
wrote  the  history. 

71.  The  following  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  tbeir 
allies  did  not  make  an  incursion  into  Attica,  but  marched 
against  Plataea,  being  led  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damuSj  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Having  encamped  his 
army,  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  land;  but  the  Platseans 
immediately  sent  embassadors  to  him,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
*'  Archidamus  and  Lacedsemonians,  you  are  not  doing  what  is 
right,  or  worthy  either  of  yourselves  or  of  the  fathers  from  whom 
you  are  sprung,  in  marching  against  the  territory  of  the  Pla- 
taeans.  For  Pausanias  son  of  Cleombrotus,  the  Laceddemonian, 
when  he  had  liberated  Greece  from  the  Medes,  in  conjimction 
with  those  Greeks  who  had  been  willing  to  incur  with  him 
the  peril  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  Bear  our  city,  after 
sacrificing  in  the  market-place  of  Platsea  to  Jupiter  the  .De- 
liverer, and  assembhng  all  the  allies,  proceeded  to  grant  to  the 
Plataeans  to  live  in  independent  possession  of  their  land  and 
city,  atid  that  no  one  should  ever  make  war  upon  them  un- 
justly, or  to  enslave  them ;  else  that  the  allies  then  present 
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should  assist  them  to  their  utmost.  These  rewards  your  fathers 
gave  us  for  our  valor  and  zeal,  shown  in  those  scenes  of  danger ; 
but  you  are  doing  the  very  contrary ;  for  in  conjunction  with 
the  Thebans,  our  bitterest  enemies,  you  are  come  to  enslave  us. 
Calling  the  gods  then  to  witness,  both  those  who  at  that  time 
received  the  oaths,  and  those  of  your  own  fathers,  and  those  of 
our  country,  we  charge  you  not  to  injure  the  Plataean  territory, 
nor  break  the  oaths,  but  to  let  us  live  independent,  as  Pausanias 
thought  right  to  grant  us." 

72.  When  the  Plataeans  had  spoken  thus  much,  Archidamus 
took  them  up  and  said :  "  You  speak  what  is  just,  Plataeans,  if 
you  act  in  accordance  with  your  ^ech.  As  then  Pausanias 
bequeathed  to  you,  so  both  enjoy  independence  yourselves,  and 
assist  in  hberating  the  rest,  as  many  as  shared  the  dangers  of 
that  day,  and  are  now  under  the  rule  of  the  Athenians ;  and  for 
whose  liberation,  and  that  of  the  rest  [of  their  subjects],  all  this 
provision  and  war  has  been  undertaken.  Do  you  then  your- 
selves abide  by  the  oaths,  by  taking  your  part  in  this  liberation, 
if  possible ;  but  if  not,  then,  as  we  before  proposed,  keep  quiet 
in  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  possessions,  and  do  not  join  either 
side,  but  receive  both  as  friends,  and  for  warlike,  purposes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  And  this  will  satisfy  us."  Thus  much 
said  Archidamus.  The  Plataeans  having  heard  it  went  into  the 
city,  and  affcer  communicating  to  the  whole  people  what  had 
been  said,  answered  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
what  he  proposed  without  consulting  the  Athenians ;  for  their 
children  and  wives  were  with  ^Aew;  .and  that  they  had  also 
fears  for  the  whole  city,  lest  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  re- 
tired, the  Athenians  should  come  and  not  leave  it  in  their 
bands;  or  the  Thebans,  as  being  included  in  the  treaty,  on  the 
strength  of  their  "  receiving  both  parties,"  should  again  endeavor 
to  seize  on  it.  To  encourage  them  on  these  points  he  said,  "  Do 
you  then  give  up  your  city  and  houses  to  us  Lacedaemonians, 
and  point  out  the  boundaries  of  your  territory,  and.  your  trees 
in  number,  and  whatever  else  c^n  be  reduced  to  number ;  and 
yourselves  remove  wherever  you  please  for  as  long  as  the  war 
may  last  When  it  is  over,  we  will  restore  to  you  whatever  we 
may  have  received.  Till  then  we  will  hold  it  in  trust,  cultivating 
it,  and  bringing  to  you  such  of  the  produce  as  will  be  sufficient 
for  you." 

73,  When  they  had  heard  his  prc^sal,  they  went  again  into 
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the  city,  and  afi;er  consulting  with  the  people,  said  that  they 
wished  first  to  communicate  to  the  Athenians  what  he  proposed, 
and  should  they  gain  their  consent,  then  to  do  so ;  but  till  that 
time  they  begged  him  to  grant  them  a  truce,  and  not  to  lay 
waste  the  land.  So  he  granted  them  a  truce  for  the  number  of 
days  within  which  it  was  likely  they  would  return  home,  and  in 
the  mean  time  did  not  begin  to  ravage  the  land.  The  Plataean 
embassadors  having  come  to  the  Athenians  and  consulted  with 
them,  returned  with  the  following  message  to  those  in  the  city : 
"Men  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  say,  that  never  in  times  past, 
since  we  became  their  allies,  have  they  on  any  occasion  deserted 
us  when  injured;  nor  will  ihey  neglect  us  now,  but  will  succor 
us  to  the  best  of  their  power.  And  they  charge  you  by  the  oaths 
which  your  fathers  swore,  to  make  no  innovation  in  the  terms 
of  the  alliance." 

74.  The  embassadors  having  delivered  this  message,  they 
resolved  not  to  prove  false  to  the  Athenians,  but  to  endure,  if 
necessary,  both  to  see  their  land  ravaged,  and  to  suffer  whatever 
else  might  befall  them.  They  resolved  also  that  no  one  should 
go  out  again,  but  that  they  should  reply  from  the  walls,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  do  as  the  Lacedsemonians  proposed. 
"When  they  had  given  this  answer,  king  Archidamus  proceeded 
in  the  first  place  to  call  to  witness  the  gods  a|id  heroes  of  the 
country,  in  these  words :  "  Ye  gods  and  heroes  that  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Plataea,  bear  witness  that  it  was  neither  unjustly  in 
the  first  instance,  but  when  these  men  had  first  broken  the 
agreement  they  had  sworn  to,  that  we  came  against  this  land, 
in  which  our  fathers  prayed  to  you  before  they  conquered  the 
Medes,  and  which  you  rendered  an  auspicious  one  for  the  Greeks 
to  contend  in ;  nor  shall  we  act  unjustly  now,  whatever  we  may 
do ;  for  though  we  have  made  many  Mr  proposals,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  assent.  Grant  then  that  those  may 
be  punished  for  the  wrong  who  were  the  first  to  begin  it,  and 
that  those  may  obtain  their  revenge  who  are  lawfully  trying  to 
inflict  it." 

75.  Having  thus  appealed  to  the  gods,  he  set  his  army  to 
the  war.  In  the  first  place  he  inclosed  them  with  a. palisade, 
made  of  the  trees  which  they  cut  down,  that  no  one  might  go 
out  of  the  town  any  longer.  ;  Next  they  began  to  throw  up  a 
mound  against  the  city,  hoping  that  the  reduction  of  it  would 
be  very  speedily  effected  with  so  large  an  army  at  .work. 
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Cutting  down  timber  therefore  from  Cithaeron,  they  buitt  it 
up  on  each  side,  laying  it  like  lattice-work,  to  serve  as  walls, 
that  the  mound  might  not  spread  over  a  wide  space ;  and  they 
carried  to  it  brushwood,  and  stone,  and  soil,  and  whatever  else 
Tv^ould  help  to  complete  it  when  thrown  on.  Seventy  days  and 
nights  continuously  they  were  throwing  it  up,  being  divided 
*into  relief-parties,  so  that  some  should  be  carrying,  while  others 
were  taking  sleep  and  refreshment;  the  Lacedaemonian  officers 
who  shared  the  command  over  the  contingents  of  each  state 
urging  them  to  the  work.  But  the  Plataeans,  seeing  the  mound 
rising,  put  together  a  wooden  wall,  and  placed  it  on  the  wall 
of  their  city,  where  the  mound  was  being  made,  and  built 
bricks  inside  it,  which  they  took  from  the  neighboring  houses. 
The  timbers  served  as  a  frame  for  them,  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing from  being  weak  as  it  became  high ;  and  for  curtains  it 
had  skins  and  hides,  so  that  the  workmen  and  the  timbers 
were  not  exposed  to  fiery  missiles,  but  were  in  safety.  So  the 
wall  was  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  the  mound  rose  op- 
posite to  it  no  less  quickly.  The  Plataeans  also  adopted  some 
such  device  as  follows :  they  took  down  a  part  of  the  wall, 
where  the  mound  lay  against  it,  and  carried  the  earth  into  the 
<aty. 

76.  The  Peloponnesians,  on  perceiving  this,  rammed  down 
clay  in  wattles  of  reed,  and  threw  it  into  the  breach,  that  it 
might  not  be  loose,  and  so  carried  away  like  the  soil.  Being 
thus  baffled,  the  Plataeans  ceased  from  this  attempt ;  but  hav- 
ing dug  a  passage  under  ground  from  the  city,  and  having 
guessed  their  way  under  the  mound,  they  began  again  to  carry 
the  soil  in  to  them.  And  for  a  long  time  they  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  enemy  outside  ^  so  that  though  they  continued 
to  throw  on  materials,  they  were  further  from  finishing  it ;  as 
their  mound  was  carried  away  from  beneath,  and  continually 
sinking  down  into  the  vacuum.  Fearing,  however,  that  they 
might  not  even  by  this  means  be  able  to  hold  out,  so  few  in 
numbers  against  so  many,  they  adopted  the  following  addi- 
tional contrivance.  They  ceased  to  work  at  the  great  build- 
ing opposite  to  the  mound ;  but  beginning  at  either  end  of  it, 
where  the  wall  was  of  its  original  height,  they  built  another  in 
l!ie  form  of  a  crescent.  Tunning  inward  into  the  city ;  that  if 
t!ie  great  wall  were  taken,  this  might  hold  out,  and  their  op- 
^x^nents  might  have  to  throw  up  a  cocond  mound  against  it, 
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and  as  they  advanced  within,  might  have  double  trouble,  and 
be  more  exposed  to  missiles  on  both  their  flanks.  At  the  same 
time  that  they  were  raising  the  mound,  the  Peloponnesians 
brought  engines  also  to  play  upon  the  city ;  one  of  which,  being 
brought  up  close  to  the  wall,  shook  down  a  considerable  part  o^ 
the  great  building,  and  terrified  the  Platseans.  Others  were 
advanced  against  different  parts  of  the  wall ;  but  the  Platseans ' 
broke  them  off  by  throwing  nooses  around  them.  They  also 
suspended  great  beams  by  long  iron  chains  from  the  extremity 
of  two  levers,  which  were  laid  upon  the  wall,  and  stretched  out 
beyond  it ;  and  having  drawn  them  up  at  an  angle,  whenever 
the  engine  was  going  to  fall  on  any  point,  by  loosing  the  chains 
and  not  holding  them  tight  in  hand,  they  let  the  beam  drop ; 
which,  falling  on  it  with  great  impetus,  broke  off  the  head  of 
the  battering-ram.* 

77.  After  this,  when  their  engines  were  of  no  avail,  and  the 
building  of  the  wall  was  going  on  in  opposition  to  the  mound, 
the  Peloponnesians,  thinking  it  impossible  to  take  the  city  by 
their  present  means  of  offense,  prepared  for  circumvallating  it 
First,  however,  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  by 
fire,  [and  see]  whether  with  the  help  of  a  favorable  wind  they 
could  bum  the  town,  as  it  was  not  a  large  one :  for  they 
thought  of  every  possible  device,  if  by  any  means  it  might  bo 
reduced  by  them  without  the  expense  of  a  siege.  They  took 
therefore  faggots  of  brushwood,  and  threw  them  from  tho 
mound ;  at  first  into  the  space  between  it  and  the  wall,  and 
when  that  had  soon  been  filled  by  the  many  hands  at  work, 
they  piled  them  up  also  as  far  into  the  town  as  they  could 
reach  from  the  height ;  and  then  lighted  the  wood  by  throw- 
ing on  it  fire  with  sulphur  and  pitch.  By  this  means  such  a 
flame  was  raised  as  no  one  had  ever  yet  seen  produced  by  tho 
hand  of  man ;  [though  natural  conflagrations  might  have  ex- 
ceeded it ;]  for  ere  now  the  wood  of  a  mountain  forest  has  been 
known  to  take  fire  of  itself,  and  to  emit  a  flame  in  consequence, 
through  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  boughs  by  high  winds. 
This  fire,  however,  was  a  great  one,  and  was  within  very  little 
of  destroying  the  Plataeans,  r.fker  they  had  escaped  all  their 

^  Arnold  thioka  that  tho  battering  engine  ended  in  a  pomt,  to  ibrco 
its  way  into  the  wall,  rather  than  with  a  thick  solid  end,  merely  to  bat- 
ter it ;  and  so  that  rb  irpoexov  rTjq  IfiSoXy^  answers  exactly  to  rd  Tpvjcavov 
in  a  parallel  passage  quoted  by  him  from  ^neas  Tacticus. 
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other  dangers ;  for  there  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  town 
within  which  it  was  not  possible  to  approach ;  and  if  a  wind 
had  risen  to  blow  upon  it,  as  their  enemy  hoped,  they  would 
not  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  however,  the  following  occurrence 
is  also  said  to  have  favored  them ;  a  heavy  rain  and  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  quenched  the  flame ;  and  so  the  danger 
ceased. 

78.  When  the  Peloponnesians  had  failed  in  this  attempt  also, 
they  left  behind  them  a  certain  part  of  their  force,  [having  dis- 
banded the  rest,]  and  proceeded  to  raise  a  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  town,  dividing  the  whole  extent  among  tho 
contingents  of  the  difterent  states.  There  was  a  ditch,  too,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lines,  from  which  they  made  their 
bricks*.  A!l  being  finished  by  about  the  rising  of  Arctums/ 
they  left  troops  to  man  half  the  extent  of  the  wall  (the  other 
half  being  manned  by  the  Boeotians),  and  retired  with  their 
army,  and  dispersed  to  their  difierent  cities.  Now  the  Plataeans 
had  previously  carried  out  of  the  town  to  Athens  their  children, 
and  wives,  and  oldest  men,  and  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  that 
would  be  of  no  service ;  but  the  men  themselves  who  were  left 
in  the  place  and  stood  the  siege,  amounted  to  four  hundred, 
with  eighty  Athenians,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  women  to 
make  bread  for  them.  This  was  tho  total  number  of  them 
when  they  began  to  bo  besieged,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
within  the  walls,  either  bond  or  free.  Such  was  the  provision 
made  for  the  siege  of  Platsea. 

79.  The  same  summer,  and  at  tho  same  time  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  against  tho  Plataeans,  the  Athenians  marched 
with  two  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  against  the  Thraceward  Chalcidians,  and  the 
Bottiaeans,  when  tho  com  was  ripe,  under  the  command  of 
Xenophon  son  of  Euripides,  and  two  colleagues.  On  arriving 
nnder  the  walls  of  Spartolus  in  Bottiaea,  Qiey  destroyed  the 
com;  and  expected  that , tho  town  would  also  surrender  to 
them,  through  the  intrigues  of  a  party  within.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  wish  this,  having  sent  to  Olynthus,  a  body 
of  heavy-armed  and  other  troops  came  as  a  garrison  for  the 
place ;  and  on  their  making  a  sally  from  it,  tho  Athenians  met 
them  in  battle  close  to  tho  town.     Tho  heax^-armed  of  the 

*  i.  c,  its  morning  rising,  nearlj  coincident  with  tho  autumnal  equi- 
nox. 
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Chalcidians,  and  some  auxiliaries  with  tbem,  weie  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  imd  retired  into  Spartolus;  but  the  Chal- 
cidian  horse^  and  light-armed  defeated  the  horse  and  light- 
armed  of  the  Athenians.  They  had  [from  the  first]  some 
few  targeteers  from  the  district  of  Crusis,  as  it  is  called; 
and  when  the  battle  had  just  been  fought,  others  joined  them 
from  Olynthus.  When  the  light-armed  from  Spartolus  saw 
these,  being  encouraged  by  the  accession  to  tlieir  force,  and 
by  the  (act  that  they  were  not  worsted  before,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chalcidian  horse  and  the  late  reinforcement  they 
attacked  the  Athenians  again;  who  retired  to  the  two  di- 
visions they  had  left  with  tibe  baggage.  Whenever  the  Athe- 
nians advanced  against  them,  they  gave  way ;  but  on  their 
beginning  to  retreat,  they  pressed  them  close,  and  harassed 
them  with  their  darts.  The  cavalry  of  the  Chalcidians  also 
rode  up  and  charged  them  wherever  they  pleased ;  and  having 
struck  the  greatest  panic  into  them,  routed  and  pursued  them 
to  a  ffreat  £stance.  The  Athenians  fled  for  refuge  to  Potidsea, 
and  having  subsequently  recovered  their  dead  by  truce,  re- 
turned to  Athens  with  the  remnant  of  the  army ;  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  them  having  been  killcTd,  and  all  the 
generals.  The  Chalcidians  and  Bottiaeans  erected  a  trophy, 
and  after  taking  up  their  dead,  separated  to  their  different 
cities. 

80.  The  same  summer,  not  long  after  these  events,  the 
Ambraciots  and  Chaonians  wishing  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Acamania,  and  to  separate  it  from  its  connection  with  Athens, 
persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  equip  a  fleet  from  their  con- 
tederacy,  and  to  send  one  thousand  heavy-armed  to  Acar^ 
nania;  saying  that  if  they  were  to  join  them  with  both  a  naval 
and  land  force,  while  the  Acamanians  on  the  coast  were  un- 
able to  succor  [their  countr3nnen],  after  gaining  possession 
of  Acamania,  they  would  easily  make  themselves  masters  of 
Zacjmthusand  Cephallenia;  and  so  the  Athenians  would  no 
longer  find  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Peloponnese  what  it 
had  hitherto  been.  They  suggested  too  that  there  was  a  hope 
of  taking  Naupactus  also.  Being  thus  'persuaded,  the  Lace- 
daemonians dispatched  immediately  Cnemus,  who  was  still 
high-admiral,  and  the  heavy-£u*med  on  board  a  few  vessels; 
while  they  sent  round  orders  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  sail  to  Leucas.    Now  the  Ck>rinthian8  were 
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most  hearty  in  the  cause  of  the  Ambracids,  who  were  a  colony 
of  theirs;  and  the  squadrons  from  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and 
those  parts  were  in  preparation;  while  those  from  Leucas, 
Anactorium,  and  Ambracia  had  arrived  before,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  them  at  Leucas.  In  the  mean  time  Cnemus  and  the 
one  thousand  heavy-armed  with  him  had  effected  a  passage 
unobserved  by  Phormio,  who  commanded  the  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships  that  kept  guard  off  Naupactus;  and  they  im- 
mediately prepared  for  the  expedition  by  land.  There  were 
with  him,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  Anao- 
corians,  and  his  own  force  of  one  thousand  Peloponnesians ; 
of  the  barbarians,  one  thousand  Chaonians,  who  were  not 
under  kingly  government,  but  who  were  led  by  Photys  and 
Nicanor,  of  the  family  to  which  the  chieftainship  was  con- 
fined, with  a  yearly  exercise  of  that  power.  With  the  Cha- 
onians some  Thesprotians  also  joined  the  expedition,  being  pike 
them]  not  under  kingly  government.  Some  Molossians  and 
Atintanians  were  led  by  Sabylinthus,  as  guardian  of  Tharypus, 
their  king,  who  was  yet  a  minor ;  and  some  Paravaeans  by 
Oroedus  their  king.  Ctoe  thousand  of  the  Orestians,  of  whom 
Antiochus  was  king,  accompanied  the  Paravaeans,  Oroedus 
being  intrusted  with  the  command  of  them  by  that  monarch. 
Perdiccas  also,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athem'ans,  sent 
one  thousand  Macedonians,  who  arrived  too  late.  With  this 
force  Cnemus  commenced  his  march,  without  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet  from  Corinth :  and  in  their  passage  through 
the  Argive  country  they  sacked  Limnsea,  an  unfortified  village ; 
and  then  went  against  Stratus,  the  capital  city  of  Acamania, 
thinking  that  if  they  took  that  first,  the  other  towns  would 
readily  surrender  to  them. 

81.  The  Acamanians,  finding  that  a  large  army  had  in- 
vaded them  by  land,  and  that  tJie  enemy  would  also  be  upon 
ihem  with  a  fieet  by  sea,  did  not  prepare  to  make  any  united 
resistance,  but  to  defend  their  own  separate  possessions ;  while 
they  sent  to  Phormio,  and  desired  him  to  succor  them  ;  who, 
however,  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Nau- 
pactus unprotected,  while  a  fieet  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
out  fi[^m  Corinth.  So  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies, 
having  formed  themselves  into  three  divisions,  were  advancing 
to  the  city  of  Stratus;  that  after  encamping  near  to  it, 
they  might  attempt  the  wall  by  force,  if  they  could  not  prevail 
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on  them  [to  surrender]  by  words.  As  they  advanced,  the 
Cbaonians  and  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  occupied  the  center ; 
the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians,  and  those  with  them,  were 
on  their  right ;  and  Cnemus  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  Am- 
braciots  on  their  left ;  but  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  and  sometimes  not  even  within  sight.  The 
Greeks  advanced  in  good  order,  and  keeping  a  look-out,  until 
they  had  encamped  in  a  convenient  position ;  but  the  Cbao- 
nians, confident  in  themselves,  and  being  reputed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts  of  the  continent  to  be  the  most  war- 
like tribe,  did  not  wait  to  take  up  their  position,  but  rushing 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  thought  they  should  take  the 
town  at  the  first  assault,  and  so  the  achievement  would  be  all 
their  own.  The  Stratians,  informed  of  this  while  they  were 
yet  coming  on,  and  thinking  that  if  they  could  defeat  them 
while  thus  by  themselves,  the  Greeks  would  not  attack  them 
with  the  same  eagerness,  laid  an  ambush  near  the  walls ;  and 
when  they  had  come  near,  attacked  them  in  close  combat,  both 
from  the  town  and  from  the  ambuscade.  Being  thrown  into 
consternation,  great  numbers  of  the  Ohaonians  were  slain; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  saw  them  giving  way, 
they  no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  took  to  flight.  Now 
neither  of  me  Greek  divisions*  was  aware  of  the  battle,  as 
their  confederates  had  proceeded  far  in  advance,  and  had  been 
supposed  to  be  hurrying  on  to  occupy  their  encampment. 
But  when  the  barbarians  broke  in  upon  them  in  their  flight, 
they  rallied  them ;  and  after  uniting  their  separate  divisions, 
remained  there  quiet  during  the  day ;  as  the  Stratians  did  not 
come  to  close  quarters  with  them  because  the  rest  of  the  Acar- 
nanians  had  not  arrived  to  help  them ;  but  annoyed  them  with 
their  slings  from  a  distance,  and  distressed  them,  (for  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  stir  without  their  armor),  the  Acar- 
nanians  being  considered  to  excel  very  much  in  this  mode  of 
warfare. 

82.  When  night  came  on,  Cnemus  retired  as  quickly  as 
he  could  with  his  army  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  is  eighty 
stades  distant  from  Stratus,  and  the  next  day  recovered  his 
dead  by  truce ;  and  the  (Eniadae  having  joined  him,  on  tho 
ground  of  a  firiendly  connection,  he  fell  back  upon  that  city 
before  the  reinforcements  of  the  enemy  had  arrived.     Thence 

'  Or,  "  camps,"  the  word  being  frequently  used  in  both  senset. 
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they  departed  to  their  respective  homes ;  while  the  Stratians 
erected  a  trophy  for  the  result  of  their  engagement  with  the 
barbanans. 

83.  Now  the  fleet  from  Corinth  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates coming  from  the  Crisaean  Bay,  which  ought  to  have 
joined  Gnemus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Acarnanians  on  the 
coast  from  succoring  their  countrymen  in  the  interior,  did  not 
do  so ;  but  diey  were  compelled,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Stratus,  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
Phormio  and  the  twenty  Athenian  vessels  that  kept  guard  at 
Naupactus.  For  Phormio  kept  watching  them  as  they  coasted 
along  out  of  the  gul^  wishing  to  attack  them  in  the  open  sea. 
But  the  Corinthians  and  the  allies  were  not  sailing  to  Acar- 
nania  with  any  intention  to  fight  by  sea,  but  were  equipped 
more  for  land  service.  When,  however,  they  saw  them  sailing 
along  opposite  to  them,  as  they  themselves  proceeded  along 
their  own  coast ;  and  on  attempting  to  cross  over  from  Patras 
in  Achaia  to  the  mainland  opposite,  on  their  way  to  Acarnania, 
observed  the  Athenians  sailing  against  them  from  Chalcis  and 
the  river  Even  us ;  (for  they  had  not  escaped  their  observation 
when  ihey  had  endeavored  to  bring  to  secretly  during  the 
night;)  under  these  circumstances  they  were  compelled  to 
engage  in  the  mid  passage.  They  had  separate  commanders 
for  the  contingents  of  the  different  states  that  joined  the  arma- 
ment, but  those  of  the  Corinthians  were  Machaon,  loscrates, 
and  Agatharcidas.  And  now  the  Peloponnesians  ranged  their 
ships  ip  a  circle,  as  large  as  they  could  without  leaving  any 
opening,  with  their  prows  turned  outward  and  their  sterns 
inward ;  and  placed  inside  all  the  small  craft  that  accompanied 
them,  and  their  five  best  sailers,  to  advance  out  quickly 
and  strengthen  any  point  oa  which  the  enemy  might  make  his 
attack. 

84.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians,  ranged  in  a  single 
line,  kept  sailing  round  them,  and  reducing  them  into  a  smaller 
compass ;  continually  brushing  past  them,  and  making  demon- 
strations of  an  immediate  onset ;  though  they  had  previously 
been  commanded  by  Phormio  not  to  attack  them  till  he  him- 
self gave  the  signal.  For  he  hoped  that  their  order  would 
not  be  maintain^  like  that  of  a  land-force  on  shore,  but  that 
the  ships  would  fall  foul  of  each  other,  and  that  the  other  crafb 
would  cause  confusion ;  and  if  the  wind  should  blow  from  the 
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gulf,  in  expectation  of  which  he  was  sailing  round  them,  and 
which  usually  rose  toward  morning,  that  they  would  not  re- 
main steady  an  instant  He  thought  too  that  it  rested  with 
him  to  m^e  the  attack,  whenever  he  pleased,  as  his  ships 
were  hetter  sailers  [than  those  opposed  to  him];  and  that 
then  would  he  the  hest  time  for  making  it.  So  when  the 
wind  came  down  upon  them,  and  their  ships  heing  now 
brought  into  a  narrow  compass,  were  thrown  hito  confusion 
by  the  operation  of  both  causes— -the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
the  small  crafb  dashing  against  them — ^and  when  fUiip  was 
falling  foul  of  ship,  and  me  crews  were  pushing  them  off 
with  poles,  and  in  their  shouting,  and  trying  to  keep  clear, 
and  abusing  each  other,  did  not  hear  a  word  either  of  their 
orders  or  the  boatswains'  directions ;  while,  through  inexperi- 
ence, they  could  not  lift  their  oars  in  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and 
60  rendered  the  vessels  less  obedient  to  the  helmsmen ;  just 
then,  at  that  favorable  moment,  he  gave  the  signal.  And 
the  Athenians  attacked  them,  and  first  of  all  sunk  one  of  the 
admiral-ships,  then  destroyed  all  wherever  they  went,  and  re- 
duced them  to  such  a  condition,  that  owing  to  their  confusion 
none  of  them  thought  of  resistance,  but  they  fled  to  Patrse 
and  Dyme,  in  Achaia.  The  Athenians  having  closely  pur- 
sued them,  and  taken  twelve  ships,  picking  up  most  of  tho 
men  from  them,  and  putting  them  on  board  Uieir  own  ves- 
sels, sailed  off  to  Molycrium;  and  after  erecting  a  trophy 
at  Rhium,  and  dedicating  a  ship  to  Neptune,  they  returned  to 
Naupactus.  The  Peloponnesians  also,  immediately  .coasted 
along  with  their  remaining  ships  from  Dyme  and  Patrse  to 
Oyllene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans ;  and  Cneraus  and  the  ships 
that  were  at  Leucas,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  junction 
with  these,  came  thence,  after  the  battle  at  Stratus,  to  the  same 
port. 

85.  Then  tho  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the  fleet,  as  counsel- 
ors to  Cnemus,  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophron;  com- 
manding him  to  make  preparations  for  a  second  engagement 
more  successful  than  the  former,  and  not  to  be  driven  off  the 
cea  by  a  few  ships.  For  the  result  appeared  very  different  from 
what  they  might  have  expected ;  (particularly  as  it  was  tho 
flrst  sea-%ht  they  had  attempted ;)  and  they  thought  that  it 
was  not  so  much  their  fleet  that  was  inferior,  but  that  thero 
had  been  some  cowardice  [on  the  part  of  the  admiral] ;  f<Mr 
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they  did  not  weigh  the  long  experience  bf  the  Atheinians  against 
their  own  short  practice  of  naval  matters.  They  dkpatched 
them  therefore  in  anger ;  and  on  their  arrival  they  sent  round, 
in  conjunction  with  Cnemus,  orders  for  ships  to  be  furnished  by 
the  d^erent  states,  while  they  refitted  those  they  already  had, 
with  a, view  to  an  engagement  Phormio  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
sent  messengers  to  Athens  to  acquaint  them  with  their  prepara- 
tions, and  to  tell  them  of  the  victory  they  had  [themselvesj gained ; 
at  the  same  time  desiring  them  to  send  him  quickly  the  largest 
possible  number  of  ships,  for  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  an 
immediate  engagement  They  dispatched  to  him  twenty ;  but 
gave  additional  orders  to  the  commander  of  them  to  go  first  to 
Crete.  For  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  who  was  their  proxenus^ 
persuaded  them  to  sail  against  Cydonia,  telling  them  that  he 
would  reduce  it  under  their  power ;  for  it  was  at  present  hostile 
to  them.  His  object,  however,  in  calling  them  in  was,  that  he 
might  oblige  the  Polichnitae,  who  bordered  on  the  Cydonians. 
The  ccmmoiander  therefore  of  the  squadron  went  with  it  to 
Crete,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Polichnitse  laid  waste  the 
l^tory  of  the  Cydonians ;  and  wasted  no  little  time  in  the 
country,  owing  to  adverse  winds  and  the  impossibility  of  put- 
ting to  sea. 

86.  Puring  the  time  that  the  Athenians  were  thus  detained 
on  the  coast  of  Crete,  the  Peloponnesians  at  Cyllene,  having 
made  their  preparations  for  an  engagement,  coasted  along  to 
Panormus  in  Achaea,  where  the  land-force  of  the  Peloponnesi- 
ans had  come  to  support  them.  Phormio,  too,  coasted  along  to 
the  Rhium  near  Molycrium,  and  dropped  anchor  outside  of  it, 
with  twenty  ships,  the  same  as  he  had  before  fought  with. 
This  Rhium  was  friendly  to  the  Athenians ;  the  other,  namely, 
that  in  the  Peloponnese,  is  opposite  to  it;  the  distance  between 
the  two  being  about  seven  stades  of  sea,  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  Crissen  Gulf.  At  the  Rhium  in  Achaea,  then, 
being  not  far  from  Panormus,  where  their  land-force  was,  the 
Peloponnesians  also  came  to  anchor  with  seventy-seven  ships, 
when  they  saw  that  the  Athenians  had  done  the  same.  And 
for  six  or  seven  days  they  lay  opposite  each  other,  practicing 
and  preparing  for  the  battle ;  the  Peloponnesians  intending 
not  to  sail  beyond  the  Rhia  into  the  open  sea,  for  they  were 
afraid  of  a  disaster  like  the  former ;  the  Athenians,  not  to  sail 
into  the  straits,  for  they  thought  that  fighting  in  a  confined 
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space  was  in  fawr  of  the  enemy.  Afterward  Cnemtis,  and 
Brasidas,  and  the  otlier  Pelopounesian  commanders,  wishing  to 
bring  on  the  engagement  as  quickly  as  they  could,  before  any 
reinforcement  came  from  Athens,  assembled  the  men  first ;  and 
seeing  the  greater  part  of  them  frightened  in  consequence  of 
their  former  defeat,  and  not  eager  for  the  battle,  they  cheered 
them  by  speaking  as  follows : 

87.  "The  late  sea-fight,  Peloponnesians,  if  owing  to  it  any 
one  be  afraid  of  this  before  us,  affords  no  just  grounds'  for  his 
alarm.  For  it  was  deficient,  as  you  know,  in  preparation; 
and  we  were  sailing  not  so  much  for  a  naval  engagement  as  for 
a  land  expedition.  It  happened  too  that  not  a  few  of  the 
chances  of  war  were  against  us ;  while  partly,  perhaps,  our  in- 
experience caused  our  failure,  as  it  was  our  first  battle  by  sea. 
It  was  not  then  through  our  cowardice  that  we  experienced  the 
defeat;  nor  is  it  right  that  our  spirits,  which  were  not 
crushed  by  force,  but  still  ret^n  a  measure  of  defiance*  to  tho 
enemy,  should  lose  their  edge  from  the  result  of  that  mishap. 
We  should  rather  think  that  men  may  indeed  be  overthrown 
by  mere  chances,  but  that  in  spirit  the  same  men  ought  al- 
ways to  be  brave ;  and  that  while  their  courage  remains,  they 
can  not  reasonably  on  any  occasion  act  like  cowards  under  tho 
cloak  of  inexperience.  In  your  case,  however,  you  are  not 
80  far  inferior  to  the  enemy,  even  through  your  inexperience, 
as  you  are  superior  to  him  in  daring.  As  for  their  skill,  of 
which  you  are  most  a^id,  if  indeed  it  be  joined  with  courage, 
it  will  also  be  accompanied  with  presence  of  mind  in  danger 
to  execute  what  it  has  learned ;  but  without  gallantry  no  art 
whatever  is  of  any  avail  in  the  face  of  perils.  For  fear  ban- 
ishes presence  of  mind ;  and  art  without  bravery  is  good  for 
nothing.  Against  their  greater  experience  then  put  your  own 
greater  daring ;  against  your  fear  in  consequence  of  your  de- 
feat put  the  fact  of  your  haidng  then  been  unprepared ;  and 

*  Literally,  "  no  ground  for  drawing  this  conclusion,  so  as  to  alarm 
him ;"  the  infinitive  rd  Uipofiyoai  being  explanatory  of  reKfiapaiv. 

s  ^kvTi^yiav  is  opposed  to  the  "acknowledgment  of  our  own  defeat," 
and  signifies  literally  "making  answer;  maintaining  the  quaireL" — 
Arnold,  Compare  the  use  of  our  word  "  controversy,"  by  which  it  may 
generally  be  rendered,  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

"  The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
"With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy^ 
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there  is  in  your  favor  a  clear  balance  of  superior  numbers, 
and  of  engaging  off  your  own  coast  in  the  presence  of  your 
heavy-armed ;  and  victory,  generally  speaking,  declares  for 
those  who  are  the  more  numerous  and  better  appointed.  On 
no  one  single  ground  then  do  we  find  it  probable  that  we 
should  be  defeated.  As  for  the  blunders  we  committed  before, 
the  very  feet  of  their  having  been  committed  will  now  teach 
US  a  lesson.  With  good  courage,  therefore,  both  steersmen 
and  sailors,  do  every  man  your  own  duty,  without  leaving  the 
post  assigned  to  each.  And  we  will  prepare  for  the  engage- 
ment not  worse  than  your  former  commanders;  and  will 
give  no  one  any  excuse  for. being  a  coward:  but  if  any  one 
should  wish  to  be  one,  he  shall  be  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment he  deserves ;  while  the  brave  shall  be  honored  with  the 
rewards  befitting  Uieir  bravery." 

88.  Such  was  the  exhortation  given  to  the  Peloponnesians 
by  their  commanders.  PhormK),  on  the  other  hand,  being 
also  alarmed  at  the « apprehensions  of  his  men,  and  perceiving 
that  they  formed  in  groups  among  themselves,  and  showed 
their  fears  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ships  opposed  to 
them,  wished  to  assemble  and  cheer  them,  and  offer  them 
some  advice  at  the  present  juncture.  For  before  this  he 
always  used  to  tell  them,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  con- 
viction, that  there  was  no  number  of  ships  whatever  so  great 
that  they  ought  not  to  face  it,  if  it  sailed  against  them ;  and 
his  men  had  for  a  long  time  entertained  this  resolution,  that 
from  no  multitude  of  Peloponnesian  ships  whatever  would 
they,  Athenians  as  they  were,  retire.  Seeing  them,  however, 
at  that  time  out  of  spiiits,  ho  wished  to  remind  them  of  their 
former  confidence,  and  therefore  called  them  together,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows :  *     . 

89.  "Seeing  you,  my  men,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  of 
your  opponents,  I  have  called  you  together ;  and  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  be  in  dread  of  what  is  not  really  to  be  fear^.  .  For 
these  men,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  have  been  pre- 
viously conquered  by  us,  and  do  not  even  themselves  think 
that  tney  are  a  match  for  us,  have  equipped  this  great  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  not  such  as  would  be  merely  equal  to  ours. 
Then,  for  the  fact  on  which  they  chiefly  rely  in  coming  against 
us — ^that*  it  is  their  natural  character  to  be  courageous — they 
feel  this  confidence  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  arc 
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gen^^Uy  successful  owing  to  their  experience  in  landnservice*, 
and  they  think*  it  will  do  the  sanie  for  them  at  sea.  But 
this,  in  all  reason,  will  rather  be  our  advantage  now,  as  it  is 
theirs  in  that  case :  for  in  valor  they  are  not  at  all  superior 
to  us;  but  from  our  being  respectively  more  experienced  in 
one  particular  service,  we  are  also  more  confident  Respecting 
it.  Moreover,  the  LacedsemcHiians  lead  their  allies  from  re- 
gard to  their  own  glory,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  them 
into  dangers  against  their  will ;  else  [without  such  compul- 
sion], they  would  have  never  dared  to  hght  again  by  sea,  after 
being  so  decidedly  beaten.  Do  not  then  be  afraid  of  their 
boldness.  It  is  you  that  cause  tkem  a  much  greater  and  bet 
ter-founded  alarm,  both  on  the  ground  of  your  having  previ- 
ously conquered  them,  and  because  they  think  we  should  not 
have  faced  them  if  we  did  not  mean  to  do  something  worthy 
our  decisive  victory.  For  wh^n  equal  to  their  opponents,  men 
generally  come  against  them,  as  these  do,  trusting  to  their 
power  rather  than  to  their  spirit ;  but  thoite  who  dare  to  meet 
them  with  fer  inferior  resources,  and  yet  without  being  com- 
pelled, do  so  because  they  have  the  strong  assurance  of  their 
own  resolution.  From  this  consideration  these  men  fe^  us 
more  for  the  inequality  of  our  preparations,  than  they  would 
have  done  for  more  proportionate  ones.  Many  armies,  too, 
have  ere  now  been  overthrown  by  an  inferior  force  through 
want  of  skill,  and  others  through  want  of  daring;  with 
neither  of  which  have  we  now  any  thing  to  do.  As  ifbr  the 
battle,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help,  fight  it  in  the  strait ;  nor  will 
I  sail  in  there  at  all ;  being  aware  that  for  a  few  skillfully 
managed  and  &strsailing  vessels,  against  a  large  number  un- 
skiUfidly  managed,  want  of  sea-room  is  a  disadvantage.  For 
one  could  neither  sail  up  as  he  ought  to  the  charge,  without 
having  a  view  of  the  enemy  from  a  distance  ;  nor  retire  at  the 
proper  time,  if  hard-pressed ;  and  there  is  no  breaking  through 
the  hne,  nor  returning  to  a  second  charge — which  are  fie 
maneuvres  of  the  better-sailing  vessels— but  the  sea-fight 
must  in  that  case  become  a  land-fight;  and  then  the  greater 
number  of  ships  gain  the  snperionty.  On  these  points  then 
I  will  exercise  as  much  forethought  as  possible ;  and  do  you, 
remaining  in  good  order  in  your  ships,  be  quick  in  receiving 

*  For  an  explanation  of  tho  confused  construction  in  this  passaffe;  see 
Arnold's  notft 
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the  word  of  command ;  especially  as  our  post  of  observaticm 
is  at  so  short  a  distance;  and  during  the  action  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  order  and  silence,  which  is  of  service 
tor  operations  of  war  in  general,  and  for  a  naval  engagement 
more  particularly ;  and  repel  these  your  enemies  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  your  former  achievements.  Great  indeed  is  the 
struggle  in  which  ^  you  are  engaged,  either  to  destroy  the  hope 
of  Uie  PeloponQesians  as  regards  their  navy,  or  to  bring 
nearer  home  to  the  Athenians  apprehensions  for  the  command 
of  the  sea.  Again  I  remind  you  that  you  have  already  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  them ;  and  the  spirits  of  defeated 
men  will  not  bo  what  they  were,  in  the  face  of  the  same 
dangers." 

90.  Such  was  the  exhortation  that  Phormio,  on  his  side, 
addressed  to  his  me^.  Now  when  the  Athenians  did  not  sail 
into  the  narrow  part  of  the  gulf  to  meet  them,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  wishing  to  lead  them  on  even  against  their  will, 
weighed  in  the  morning,  and  -  having  formed  their  ships  in  a 
column  four  abreast,  sailed  to  tlieir  own  land  toward  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  gulf^  with  the  right  wing  taking  the  lead, 
in  which  position  also  they  lay  at  anchor.  In  this  wing  they 
had  placed  their  twenty  best  sailers ;  that  if  Phormio,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  sailing  against  Naupactus,  should  himself 
also  coast  along  in  that  direction  to  relieve  the  place,  the 
Athenians  might  not,  by  gettmg  outside  their  wing,  escape 
their  advance  against  them,  but  that  these  ships  might  shut 
them  in.  As  they  expected,  he  was  alarmed  for  the  place  in 
its  unprotected  state ;  and  when  he  saw  them  under  weigh, 
against  his  will,  and  in  great  haste  too,  he  embarked  his  crews 
and  sailed  along  shore ;  while  the  land-forces  of  the  Messe- 
nians  at  the  same  time  came  to  support  him.  When  the  Pc- 
loponnesians  saw  them  coasting  along  in  a  single  file,  and 
already  within  the  gulf  and  near  the  shore  (which  was  just 
what  they  wished),  at  one  signal  they  suddenly  brought  tjbeir 
ships  round  and  sailed  in  a  line,  as  fast  as  each  could,  against 
the  Athenians,  hoping  to  cut  off  all  their  ships.  Eleven  of 
them,  however,  which  were  taking  the  lead,  escaped  the  wing 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  sudden  turn  into  the  open 
gulf;  but  the  rest  they  surprised,  and  drove  them  on  shore, 
m  their  attempt  to  escape,  and  destroyed  them,  kilting  such 
of  the  crews  as  had  not  swum  out  of  them.    Some  of  the  ships 
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thiey  lashed  to  their  own  and  began  to  tow  off  empty,  and  one 
they  took  men  and  all ;  while  in  the  case  of  some  others,  the 
Messenians,  coming  to  their  succor,  and  dashing  into  the  sea 
with  their  armor,  and  hoarding  them,  fought  from  the  decks, 
and  rescued  them  when  they  were  already  being  towed  off. 

91.  To  this  extent  then  the  Peloponnesians  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  destroyed  the  Athenian  ships;  while  their  twenty 
vessels  in  the  right  wing  were  in  pursuit  of  those  eleven  of 
the  enemy  that  had  just  escaped  their  turn  into  the  open  gulf. 
They,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  got  the  start  of  them 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Naupactus;  and  feeing  about,  opposite 
the  teinple  of  Apollo,  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  in  case 
they  should  sail  to  shore  against  them.  Presently  they  came 
up,  and  were  singing  the  psean  as  they  sailed,  considering  that 
they  had  gained  the  victory ;  and  the  one  Athenian  vessel 
that  had  been  left  behind  was  chased  by  a  single  Leucadian 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Now  there  happened  to  be  a  mer- 
chant-vessel moored  out  at  sea,  which  the  Athenian  ship  had 
time  to  sail  round,  and  struck  the  Leucadian  in  pursuit  of  her 
amid-ship,  and  sunk  her.  The  Peloponnesians  therefore  were 
panic-stricken  by  this  sud.den  and  unlooked  for  achievement ; 
and  moreover,  as  they  were  pursuing  in  disorder,  on  account 
of  the  advantage  they  had  gamed,  some  of  the  ships  dropped 
their  oars,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  from  a  wish  to  wait  for 
the  rest— doing  what  was  unadvisable,  considering  that  they 
were  observing  each  other  at  so  short  a  distance — ^while  others 
even  ran  on  the  shoals,  through  their  ignorance  of  the  localities. 

92.  The  Athenians,  on  seeing  this,  took  courage,  and  at 
one  word  shouted  for  battle,  and  rushed  upon  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  previous  blunders  and  their  present  con- 
fusion, they  withstood  them  but  a  short  time,  and  then  fled 
to  Panormus,  whence  they  had  put  out.  The  Athenians  pur- 
sued them  closely,  and  took  six  of  the  ships  nearest  to  them, 
and  recovered  their  own,  which  the  enemy  had  disabled  near 
the  shore  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  had 
taken  in  tow.  Of  the  men,  they  put  some  to  death,  and  made 
others  prisoners.  Now  on  board  the  Leucadian  ship,  which 
went  down  off  the  merchant-vessel,  was  Timocrates  the  Lace- 
daemonian ;  who,  when  the  ship  was  destroyed,  killed  himself, 
and  felling  overboard  was  floated  into  the  harbor  of  Naupac- 
tus.   On  their  return,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  at  the 
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'  spot  from  which  they  put  out  before  gainiDg  the  victory ;  and 
all  the  dead  and  the  wrecks  that  were  near  their  coast  they 
took  up,  and  gave  back  to  the  enemy  theirs  under  trucie.  The 
Peloponnesians  also  erected  a  trophy,  as  victors,  for  the  defeat 
of  thB  ships  they  had  disabled  near  the  shore ;  and  the  ship 
they  had  taken  they  dedicated  at  Rhium,  in  Achaea,  by  the 
side  of  the  trophy.  Afterward,  being  afraid  of  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Athens,  all  but  the  Leucadians  sailed  at  the  ap-. 
proach  of  night  into  the  Crisaean  Bay  and  the  port  of  Cor- 
inth. Not  long  after  their  retreat,  the  Athenians  from  Crete 
arrived  at  Naupactus,  with  the  twenty  ships  that  were  to  have 
joined  Phormio  before  the  engagement  And  thus  ended  the 
summer. 

93.  Before,  however,  the  fleet  dispersed  which  had  retired 
to  Corinth  and  the  Crisaean  Bay,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  wished,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Megareans,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Pirasus,  the 
port  of  Athens;  which,  as  was  natural  from  their  decided 
superiority  at  sea,  was  left  unguarded  and  open.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  that  each  man  should  take  his  oar,  and 
cushion,  and  tropoter^^  and  go  by  land  from  Corinth  to  the  sea 
on  the  side  of  Athens ;  and  that  after  proceeding  as  'quickly 
as  possible  to  Megara,  they  should  launch  from  its  port,  Nissea, 
forty  vessels  that  happened  to  be  there,  and  sail  straightway 
to  Piraeus.  For  there  was  neither  any  fleet  keeping  guard 
before  it,  nor  any  thought  of  the  enemy  ever  sailing  against  it 
in  so  sudden  a  manner ;  and  as  for  their  venturing  to  do  it 
openly  and  deliberately,  they  supposed  that  either  tliey  would 
not  think  of  it,  or  themselves  would  not  fail  to  be  aware  be- 
forehand, if  they  should.  Having  adopted  this  resolution, 
they,  proceeded  immediately  [to  execute  it];  and  when  they 
had  arrived  by  night,  and  launched  the  vessels  from  Nisaea, 
they  sailed,  not  against  Athens  as  they  had  intended,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  the  risk  (some  wind  or  other  was  also  said  to 
have  prevented  them'),  but  to  the  headlaiid  of  Salamis  looking 
towanl  Megara ;  where  there  was  a  fort,  and  a  guard  of  three 

1  Supposed  toiiave  been  a  thong,  or  rope,  wound  round  the  loom  of 
a  portlock  oar,  and  serving  the  triple  purpose  of  a  counterpoise,  a  nut, 
and  a  loop.    See  Arnold,  voL  I  Appendix  3. 

*  Ihg  is  here  used,  I  think,  with  that  signification  of  contempt  which  it 
sometimes  conveys ;  to  mark  the  writer's  utter  disbelief  of  the  report 
alluded  to. 
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ships  to  prevent  any  thing  from  being  taken  in  or  out  of 
Megara.  So  they  assulted  the  fcwi,  and  towed  off  the  triremes 
empty ;  and  maJdng  a  sudden  attack  on  the  rest  of  Salamis, 
they  laid  it  waste.  . 

94.  Now  fire-dgnals  of  an  enemy's  approach  were  raised 
toward  Athens,  and  a  consternation  was  caused  by  them  not 
exceeded  by  any  during  the  whole  war.  For  those  in  the  city 
imagined  that  the  enemy  had  already  sailed  into  Pineus ;  while 
those  in  Piraeus  thought  that  Salamis  had  been  taken,  and 
that  they  were  all  but  sailing  into  their  harbors :  which  in- 
deed, if  they  would  but  have  not  been  afraid  of  it,  might 
easily  have  been  done ;  and  it  was  not  a  wind  that  would  have 
prevented  it.  Bub  at  day-break  the  Athenians  went  all  in  a 
body  to  Piraeus  to  resist  the  enemy ;  and  launched  their,  ships, 
and  going  on  board  with  haste  and  much  uproar,  sailed  with 
the  fleet  to  Salamis,  while  with  their  land-forces  they  mounted 
guard  at  Piraeus.  When  the  Peloponnesians  saw  them  com- 
ing to  the  rescue,  after  overrunning  the  greater  part  of 
Salamis,  and  taking  both  men  and  booty,  and  the  three  ships 
from  the  port  of  Budorum,  they  sailed  for  Nisaea  as  quickly  as 
they  could;  for  their  vessels  too  caused  them  some  alarm,  as 
they  had  been  launched  after  lying  idle  a  long  time,  and  were 
not  at  all  waterthight. '  On  their  arrival  at  Megara  they  re- 
turned again  to  Corinth  by  land.  When  the  Athenians 
found  theni  no  longer  on  the  coast  of  Salamis,  they  also  sailed 
back ;  and  after  this  alarm  they  paid  more  attention  in  future 
to  the  safety  of  Piraeus,  both  by  closing  the  harbors,  and  by  all 
other  precautions. 

95.  About  the  same  period,  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter, 
Sitalces  son  of  Teres,  the  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians, 
made  an  expedition  against  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Macedonia^  and  the  Thraceward  Chalcidians ;  of  two  prom- 
ises wishing  to  enforce  the  one,  and  himself  ta  perform  the 
other.  For  Perdiccas  had  made  him  certain  promises  if  ho 
would  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Athenians, 
when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  war  at  its  commencement,  and 
if  he  would  not  restore  his  brother  Philip,  wh»  was  at  enmity 
with  him,  to  place  him  on  the  throne ;  but  he  was  not  disposed 
to  perform  what  he  had  promised.  On  the  other  hand,  Sitalces 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  Athenians,  when  he  entered  into 
ialliance  with  them,   to  bring  the  Chalcidian  war  in  Thrace  tp 
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a  successful  issue.  Ifc  was  with  both  these  objects  then  that 
he  made  the  invasion  ;  in  which  he  took  with  him  Philip's  son 
Amyntas,  to  set  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  some 
envoys  from  Athens,  who  happened  to  be  at  his  court  on  this 
business,  and  Hagnon  as  commander ;  for  the  Athenians  also 
were  to  join  him  against  the  Chalcidians  with  a  fleet,  and  as 
large  an  army  r.3  they  could  raise. 

96.  Setting  out  then  from  the  Odrysians,  he  summoned  to 
his  standard,  first  the  Thracians  within  Mount  Haemus  and 
Rhodope,  as  many  as  were  subject  to  him,  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellespont;  next  the  Getae  beyond 
Ilaemus,  and  all  the  other  hordes  that  were  settled  south  of  the 
Danube,*  more  toward  the  sea-board  of  the  Euxine ;  the  Getae 
and  the  tribes  in  this  part  being  both  borderers  on  the  Scy- 
thians, and  equipped  in  the  same  manner,  for  they  are  all 
mounted  bowmen.  He  also  invited  many  of  the  Highland 
Thracians,  who  are  independent,  and  armed  with  swords; 
they  are  called  the  Dii,  and  are  mostly  inhabitants  [of  the 
valleys]  of  Haemus  :  some  of  these  he  engaged  as  mercenaries, 
while  others  followed  hini  as  volunteers.  Moreover,  he  sum- 
moned the  Agrianians  and  Laeaeans  and  all  the  other  Paeonian 
tribes  that  acknowledged  his  sway.  And  these  were  the  last 
people  in  his  dominion,  for  at  the  Graaeans  and  Laeaeans,  both 
of  them  Paeonian  tribes,  and  at  the  river  Strymon,  which 
flows  from  Mount  Scomius  through  their  c<yuntry,  his  empire 
termipated  on  the  side  of  the  Paeonians,  who  from  this  point 
were  independent.  On  the  side  of  the  Triballi,  who  were 
also  independent  the  border  tribes  were  the  Treres  and 
Tilataeans,  who  live  to  the  north  of  Mount  Scombrus,  and 
stretch  toward  the  west  as  far  as  the  river  Oscius.  This  river 
flows  from  the  same  mountain  as  the  Nestus  and  the  Hebrus, 
and  uninhabited  and  extensive  range,  joining  on  to  Rhodope. 

97.  The  extent  then  of  the  Odrysian  dominion,  taking  the 
line  of  its  sea-coast,  was  from  the  city  of  Abdera  to  the 
Euxine,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  This  tract  is  by  the 
shortest  way  a  voyage  of  four  days  and  nights  for  a  merchant- 
vessel,  supposing  the  wind  to  be  always  steady  astern.  By 
land,  taking  the  shortest  way  from  Abdera  to  the  [mouth  of] 
the  Danul^,  a  quick  traveler  performs  the  journey  in  eleven 
days.     Such  was  the  extent  of  its  sea-board.     As  for  the  in- 

»  Literallj,  "within  the  Danube." 
7* 
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tenor,  from  Byzantium  to  the  Lseaeans  and  tlie  Strymon  (for 
at  this  point  it  reached  its  greatest  extent  up  the  country 
from  the  sea),  for  a  quick  traveler  it  was  a  journey  of  thir- 
teen days.     The  tribute  raised  from  all  the   barbarian   do- 
minions and  the  Grecian  cities,  taking  the  sum  which  they 
paid  under  Seuthes,  who  was  successor  of  Sitalces,  and  raised 
it  to  its  greatest  amount,  was  about  400  talents  in  gold  and 
silver.     Presents  were  also  made  to  no  less  an  amount  in  gold 
and  silver ;  and  besides  these  there  was  all  the  clothing,  both 
figured  and  plain,  and  other  articles  for  use ;  and  that  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  those  of  the  Odrysians  also  who  were  his 
lords  and  nobles.     For  they  established  their  custom  the  very 
reverse  of  that  in  the  Persian  kingdom  (though  it  prevails 
among  the  rest  of  the  Thracians  also),  namely,  to    receive 
rather  than  to  give ;  and  it  was  considered  more  disgraceful 
not  to  give  when  asked,  than  not  to  succeed  by  asking.     But 
[though  the  other  Thracians  practiced  the  same  thing],  still 
the  Odrysians,  owing  to  their  greater  power,  practiced  it  to 
a  greater  extent ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  done 
without  making  presents.     The  kingdom  then  had  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  power.     For  of  all  those  in  Europe  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  it  was  the  greatest  in 
amount  of  revenue  and  general  prosperity ;  while  in  military 
power  and  number  of  troops  it  was  decidedly  next  to  that  of 
the  Scythians.     But  with  this  not  only  is  it  impossible  for 
those  in  Europe  to  vie,  but  even  in  Asia,  putting  one  nation 
against  another,  there  is  none  that  can  stand  up  against  the 
Thracians,    if  they  are   all  unanimous.      Not,  however,  that 
they  are  on  a  level  with  other  men  in  general  good  manage- 
ment and  understanding  in  the  things  of  common  life. 

98.  Sitalces,  then,  being  king  over  all  this  extent  of  coun- 
try, prepared  his  army  to  take  the  field.  And  when  all  was 
ready  for  him,  he  set  out  and  marched  against  Macedonia ;  at 
first  through  his  own  dominions,  then  over  Cercine,  a  desert 
mountain,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Sintians 
and  Paeonians,  crossing  it  by  a  road  which  he  had  himself 
before  made,  by  felling  the  timber,  when  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Paeonians.  In  crossing  this  mountain  from  tho 
Odrysians,  they  had  the  Paeonians  on  their  right,  and  on  their 
left  the  Sintians  and  Maedians ;  and  after  crossing  it  *  they 
arrived  at  Doberus  in  Paeonia,     While  ho  was  on  the  march, 
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there  was  no  diminution  of  bis  army  (except  by  disease), 
but  accessions  to  it ;  for  many  of  the  mdependent  Thracians, 
though  uninvited,  foUowed  him  for  plunder ;  so  that  the  whole 
number  is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  infantry,  but; 
about  a  third  cavalry.  Of  the  cavalry  the  Odrysians  them- 
selves furnished  the  largest  portion ;  next  to  them,  the  Getae. 
Of  the  infantry,  the  most  warlike  were  those  armed  with 
swords,  the  independent  tribe  that  came  down  from  Khodope  ; 
the  rest  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  followed  him  was  far 
more  formidable  for  its  numbers  than  any  thing  else. 

99.  They  mustered,  then,  at  Doberus,  and  made  their  prep- 
arations for  bursting  from  the  highland  down  upon  the  lower 
Macedonia,  which  rormed  the  dominion  of  Perdiccas.  For 
under  the  name  of  Macedonians  are  included  also  the  Lyn- 
cestse  and  Elemiotae,  and  other  highland  tribes,  which  are  in 
alliance  with  the  lowlanders  and  subject  to  them,  but  have 
separate  kingdoms  of  their  own.  But  the  Macedonia  along 
the  coast,  now  properly  so  called,  was  first  acquired  and  gov- 
erned by  Alexander,  the  father  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  ances- 
tors, who  were  originally  of  the  family  of  Temenus  of  Argos. 
These  expelled  by  force  of  arms  the  Pierians  from  Pieria,  who 
afterward  lived  under  Mount  Pangaeus,  beyond  the  Strymon, 
in  Phagres  and  some  other  places  (and  even  now  the  country 
under  Pangaeus  down  to  the  sea  continues  to.  be  called  the 
Pierian  Gulf).  They  also  drove  out  of  the  country,  called 
Bottia,  the  Bottiaeans,  who  now  five  on  the  confines  of  the 
Chalcidians ;  while  in  Paeonia  they  acquired  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  along  the  river  Axius,  stretching  down  to  Pella  and' 
the  sea-coast ;  and  beyond  the  Axius,  as  far  as  the  Stryipon, 
they  occupy  what  is  called  Mygdonia,  having  expelled  the 
Edonians  from  it.  Again,  they  drove  out  the  Eoidians  from 
what  is  now  called  Eordia  (of  whom  the  greater  part  perished, 
though  a  small  division  of  them  is  settled  about  Physca),  as 
also  the  Almopians  from  Almopia.  Those  Macedomans, 
moreover,  subdued  [the  places  belonging  to]  the  other  tribes, 
which  they  still  continue  to  hold,  such  as  Anthemus,  Cresto- 
nia,  Bisaltia,  and  much  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the 
original  Macedonians.  The  whole  of  it  is  called  Macedonia, 
and  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  was  king  of  the  country 
when  Sitalces  invaded  it. 
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100.  These  Macedonians,  then,  on  tiho  approach  of  so  large 
an  enemy,  not  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance,  betook  them- 
selves to  their  strongholds  and  fortifications,  such  as  they 
had  in  the  country.  These,  however,  were  not  numerous; 
but  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  Archelaus  son  of  Perdic^ 
cas,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  built  those  wnich  are  now 
in  the  country,  and  cut  straight  roads,  and  made  other  ar^ 
rangements,  both  for  its  having  horses  and  arms  for  war,  and 
resources  of  all  other  kinds,  better  than  had  been  provided  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  kings,  eight  in  number,  who  had  preceded 
him.  Now  the  army  of  the  Thracians,  advancing  from  Do^ 
beras,  overran  first  of  all  what  had  once  been  the  government 
of  Philip ;  and  took  Idomene  by  storm,  and  Grortynia,  Ata^ 
lanta,  and  some  other  places  by  capitulation,  as  they  came 
over  to  him  from  their  friendship  for  Amyntas,  Philip's  son, 
who  was  with  him.  To  Europus  they  laid  siege,  but  could 
not  reduce  it  Afterward  he  advanced  into  the  rest  of  Maoe^ 
donia,  on  the  left  of  Pella  and  Cyrrhus.  Beyond  these  they 
did  not  march,  namely,  into  Bottiaea  and  Pieria,  but  staid  to 
lay  waste  Mygdonia,  Crestonia,  and  Anthemus.  The  Mace- 
donians, meanwhile,  had  not  even  a  thought  of  resisting  them 
with  their  in&ntry ;  but  having  sent  for  an  additional  supply 
of  horse  from  their  allies  in  the  interior,  attacked  the  Thracian 
host,  few  as  they  were  against  so  many,  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  And  wherever  they  diarged  them,  no  one 
stood  his  ground  against  troops  who  were  excellent  horsemen 
and  armed  with  breastplates;  but  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  superior  numbers,  they  exposed  themselves  to  peril  by 
fighting  against  that  crowd  of  many  times  their  own  number : 
so  that  at  length  they  kept  quiet,  not  thinking  themselves  able 
to  run  such  hazards  against  a  force  so  far  superior. 

101.  In  the  mean  time,  Sitalces  conferred  with  Perdiocas 
on  the  objects  of  his  expedition  ;  and  since  the  Athenians  had 
not  joined  him  with  their  fleet  (not  believing  that  he  would 
come),  but  had  sent  presents  and  envoys  to  him,  he  sent  a 
part  of  his  forces  against  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottisans,  and 
after  shutting  them  up  within  their  walls,  laid  waste  their 
country.  While  he  was  staying  in  these  parts,  the  people  to- 
ward the  south,  as  the  Thessalians,  the  Magnesians,  with 
others  who  were  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  the  Greeks 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  were  afraid  that  the  army  might  ad- 
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vance  against  them,  and  were  preparing  [for  such  aii  event]. 
The  northward  Thracians,  too,  beyond  the  Strymcm  were 
alarmed,  as  many  as  lived  in  a  champaign  country,  namely, 
the  Pansei,  the  Odomanti,  the  Broi,  and  the  Dersaei ;  who  are 
all  independent.  Nay,  it  aflforded  subject  of  discussion  even 
with  the  Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  whether 
they  were  not  led  on  by  that  people  on  the  strength  of  their 
alliance,  and  might  not  come  against  tkem  also.  Sitalces  then 
was  commandii^  at  once  Chalcidice,  Bottica,  and  Macedo- 
nia, and  was  ravaging  them  all.  But  when  none  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  he  made  the  expedition  was  being  gained  by 
him,  and  he  found  his  army  without  provisions  and  suffering 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  was  persuaded  by  Seuthes 
the  son  of  Spardacus,  who  was  the  nephew  and  next  in  au- 
thority to  himself,  to  return  with  all  speed.  For  Seuthes  had 
been  secretly  won  over  by  Perdiccas,  who  promised  to  give 
him  his  sister,  and  a  sum  of  money  with  her.  Thus  persuaded 
then,  after  remaining  [in  the  enemy's  country]  thirty  days  in 
all,  and  eight  of  them  in  Chalcidice,  he  retired  home  witli  his 
army  as  quickly  as  he  could :  and  Perdiccas  subsequently 
gave  his  sister  Stratonice  to  Seuthes,  as  he  had  promised. 
Such  were  the  events  that  happened  in  the  expedition  of 
Sitalces. 

102.  During  this  winter,  after  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  dispersed,  the  Athenians  at  Naupactus  under  the 
command  of  Phormio,  after  coasting  along  to  Astacus,  and 
there  disembarking,  marched  into  the  interior  of  Acamania, 
with  four  hundred  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  from  the 
ships  and  four  hundred  of  the  Messenians.  From  Stratus, 
Coronta,  and  some  other  places,  they  expelled  certain  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  thought  to  be  true  to  them ;  and  having 
restored  Cynes  son  of  Theolytus  to  Coronta,  returned  again  to 
their  vessels.  For  against  the  -^niadae,  who  alone  of  the 
Acamanians  had  always  been  hostile  to  them,  they  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  march  during  the  winter,  as  the  river 
Achelous,  which  flows  from  Mount  Pindus  through  Dolopi^ 
and  the  country  of  the  Agraeans  and  Amphilochians  and  the 
plain  of  Acamania,  passing  by  the  town  of  Stratus  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  by  .^Eniadse  near  its  mouth,  forms 
lakes  round  their  city,  and -so  makes  it  impracticable  to  lead  an 
army  against  it  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the  water.     Op 
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posite  to  ^niadaft  lie  most  of  the  islands  called  Echinades, 
close  to  the  mouths  of  the  Achelous ;  so  that  the  river,  being 
so  large  as  it  is,  continually  forms  depositions  round  them, 
and  some  of  the  islands  have  been  joined  to  the  continent,  as 
I  expect  will  be  the  case  with  all  of  them  in  no  long  period 
of  tim3.  For  the  stream  is  strong,  and  deep,  and  turbid,  and 
the  islands  are  thick  together,  and  mutually  serve  to  connect 
the  alluvium  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  dispersed ;  as  they  lie 
in  alternating  rows,  not  in  one  line,  and  have  no  free  passages 
for  the  water  into  the  open  sea.  They  are  uninhabited,  and  of 
no  great  extent  There*  is  a  report  which  I  may  also  jnenlaon, 
that  when  Alcmaeon,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  was  wandering  about 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Apollo  directed  him  by  an 
oracle  to  inhabit  this  region,  by  suggesting  to  him  that  ho 
would  have  no  release  from  his  terrors  till  he  should  discover 
and  inhabit  a  country  which  had  not  yet  been  seen  by  the  sun, 
nor  existed  as  land,  at  the  time  he  slew  his  mother ;  since  all 
the  rest  of  the  earth  was  polluted  to  him.  He  was  perplexed, 
they  say  [by  such  a  command] ;  but  at  length  observed  this 
alluvial  deposition  of  the  Achelous,  and  thought  that  enough 
might  have  been  thrown  up  to  support  life  during  the  long 
period  that  he  had  been  a  wanderer  since  killing  his  mother. 
Accordingly  he  settled  in  the  parts  about  -^uiadae,  and  be- 
came powerful,  and  left  the  name  to  the  country  from  his  son 
Acaman.  Such  is  the  account  we  have  received  respecting 
Alcmaeon. 

103.  The  Athenians  then,  and  Phormio,  having  departed 
from  Acamania  and  arrived  at  I^aupactus,  sailed  home  to 
Athens  at  the  return  of  spring,  taking  with  them  such  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  naval  battles  as  were  freemen  (who  were 
exchanged  man  for  man),  and  the  ships  they  had  captured. 
And  so  ended  this  winter,  and  the  third  year  of  this  war  of 
which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

1  Such  appears  to  be  the  force  of  the  conjunctions  6^  Kal,  by  which 
the  foUowing  story  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  islands. 
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1.  The  following  summer,  as  soon  as  tho  com  was  ripe,  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  invaded  Attica,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. There  they  encamped,  and  laid  waste  the  land ; 
-while  charges  were  made  upon  them,  as  usual,  by  the  Athe- 
nian cavalry  wherever  opportunity  offered ;  and  they  pre- 
vented the  main  host  of  the  light-armed  from  advancing  far 
from  their  camp,*  and  damaging  the  property  near  the  city. 
After  remaining  in  the  country  the  time  for  which  they  had 
taken  provisions,  they  returned  and  dispersed  to  their  re- 
spective cities. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
all  Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  Methymna,  revolted  from 
the  Athenians ;  having  wished  indeed  to  do  so  before  the 
conmiencement  of  the  war  (the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  did 
not  accept  their  offers),  and  yet  compelled  even  now  to  execute 
their  purpose  sooner  than  they  intended.  For  they  were  in- 
clined to  wait  the  completion  of  the  moles  for  tho  security  of 
their  harbors,  and  of  the  building  of  their  walls  and  ships, 
and  the  arrival  of  all  that  was  to  come  from  the  Pontus, 
namely,  bowmen  and  com,  and  whatever  they  had  sent  for. 
[But  this  they  were  prevented  doing ;]  for'  the  Tenedians, 
who  were  at  variance  with  them,  and  the  Methymnaeans,  and 
even  some  private  individuals  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  under  tho 
influence  of  party  spirit,  as  proxeni  of  the  Athenians  informed 
that  people  that  the  Mytilenaeans  were  forcibly  brinafing  [tho 
rest  of  J  Lesbos  into  union  with  their  own  city,  and  Tiurrying 
dl  their  preparations  for  a  revolt,  in   conjunction  with  tho 

'  Literally,  " from  their  arms,"  i.  c,  the  place  in  which  the  spears  and. 
shields  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  piled ;  and  so,  in  a  more  gene- 
ral sense,  the  camp  where,  thej  were  quartered. 

'  The  yap  iti  this  sentence  refers  to  avayKaadivrec  in  tho  first  section ; 
as  that  in  tho  preceding  one  does  to  dievoovvTo. 
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Lacedsemonians  and  Boeotians,  who  were  of  the  same  race  as 
themselves,'  and  that  if  some  one  did  not  at  o^^^anticipate 
their  designs,  they  would  lose  Lesbos. 

3.  But  the  Athenians  (being  distressed  by  the  plague  and 
the  war,  which  had  so  recently  broken  out  and  was  now  at  its 
height)  thought  it  a  serious  business  to  incur  the  additional 
hostility  of  Lesbos,  with  her  fleet  and  power  hitherto  unim- 
paired ;  and  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  listen  to  the  chaiges, 
allowing  too  much  weight  to  their  wish  that  it  might  not  be 
true.  When,  however,  they  had  even  seat  embassadors  with- 
out prevailing  on  the  Mytilenaeans  to  stop  their  measures  for 
the  union  and  their  preparations,  they  were  alarmed,  and 
wished  to  reduce  them  by  surprise.  Accordingly  they  dis- 
patched with  all  haste  forty  ships  that  happened  to  have  been 
equipped  for  cruising  round  the  Peloponnese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cleippides  son  of  Dinias,  and  two  colleagues.  For 
information  had  been  brought  them  that  there  was  a  festival 
in  honor  of  the  Malean  Apollo  outside  the  city,  at  which  all 
the  people  of  the  Mytilenaeans  kept  holiday :  and  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  by  coming  with  all  speed  they  would  thus 
fall  upon  them  by  surprise.  If  then  the  attempt  should  suc- 
ceed, J^all  would  be  well] ;  if  not,  they  should  charge  the 
Mytilenaeans'  to  deliver  up  their  fleet  and  dismantle  their 
walls ;  and  if  they  did  not  obey,  should  make  war  upon  them. 
So  the  ships  set  sail ;  but  the  ten  triremes  of  the  Mytilenaeans, 
which  had  come  to  them  as  a  reinforcement,  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  alliance,  were  detained  by  the  Athenians,  and 
the  crews  of  them  were  put  in  prison.  The  Mytilenaeans, 
however,  were  informed  of  the  expedition  against  them  by  a 
man  who  crossed  over  from  Athens  to  Euboea,  and  having 
gone  by  land  to  Geraestus,  there  found  a  merchant-vessel  get- 
ting under  weigh,  and  so  proceeded  by  sea,  and  arrived  at 
Mytilene  the  third  day  after  leaving  Athens.  Accordingly 
they  both  abstained  from  going  out  to  the  temple  at  Malea, 
and,  for  the  rest,  barricaded  and  kept  guard  around  their 
lialf-finished  walls. 

1  i.  e.j  of  the  iBolic  race,  to  which  most  of  the  northern  states  of  Greece 
.  considered  themselves  to  belong,  and  among  the  rest  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  chiefly  composed  the  colony  headed  by  Penthilus,  the  son  of  Orestea^ 
from  which  the  Lesbians  derived  their  origin. 

3  i.  e.,  the  commanders.  The  infinitive  seems  to  depend  upon  iKeXev- 
caVf  or  some  such  word,  understood. 
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4.  When  the  Athenians  sailed  up  soon  alter  and  saw  this, 
the  commanders  delivered  their  orders;  and  as  the  Myti- 
lenaeans  did  not  obey  them,  they  commenced  hostilities.  .  Be- 
ing thus  compelled  to  go  to  war  while  imprepared,  and  with- 
out any  notice,  the  M3rtilenseans  sailed  out  with  their  fleet  to 
battle,  a  short  distance  from  their  harbor ;  but  when  driven 
to  shore  by  the  Athenian  ships,  they  then  proposed  teims  to 
the  commanders,  wishing,  if  they  could,  to  get  the  squadron 
sent  back  for  the  present  on  any  reasonable  conditions.  The 
Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  their  proposals,  having  fears 
on  their  side  also,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  whole  of  Lesbos.  Accordingly,  having  concluded 
an  armistice,  the  Mytilenaeans  sent  to  Athens  one  of  their  ac- 
cusers, who  now  repented  [of  what  he  had  said],  and  some 
others,  to  try  if  by  any  means  they  might  persuade  them  to 
let  the  squadron  return,  on  the  belief  of  their  meditating  no 
innovation.  In  the  mean  time  they  also  sent  embassadors  to 
Lacedaemon  in  a  trireme,  having  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was'  anchored  at  Malea,  northward 
of  the  city ;  for  they  v^re  not  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
answer  from  Athens.  These  having  reached  Lacedamon  witli 
much  trouble  across  the  open  sea.  negotiated  for  some  succors 
being  sent  to  them. 

5^  When  the  embassadors  from  Athens  came  back  without 
having  effected  any  thing,  the  Mytilenaeans  commenced  hos- 
tilities, and  all  the  rest  of  Lesbos  excepting  [the  people  of] 
Methymna;  but  these  had  reinforced  the  Athenians,  with 
the  Imbrians,  Lesbians,  and  some  few  of  the  rest  of  the  allies. 
The  Mytilenaeans  than  made  a  sally  with  all  their  forces  against 
the  camp  of  the  Athenians ;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
though  the  former  had  the  advantage,  they  neither  spent  the 
night  on  the  field,  nor  felt  any  confidence  in  themselves,  but 
withdrew.  After  this  they  remained  quiet,  wishing  to  hazard 
a  battle  in  conjunction  with  additional  troops  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  if  any  force  should  join  them  :  (for  there  had  como 
to  them  Meleas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  Hermaeondas,  a  Theban, 
who  had  been  dispatched  before  the  revolt,  but  not  being  able 
to  anticipate  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  sailed  up  by 
stealth  in  a  trireme  after  the  battle,  and  advised  them  to  send 
another  trireme  and  embassadors  in  company  with  themselves ; 
which  they  did.) 
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6.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  being  much  assured 
by  the  quiet  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  were  calling  allies  to  join  them, 
who  came  much  quicker  from  seeing  no  vigor  on  the  part  of 
the  Lesbians ;  and  bringing  round  their  ships^-to  a  new  station 
on  the  south  of  the  town,  they  fortified  two  camps,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  town,  and  established  their  blockades  at  both  the 
harbors.  Thus  they  excluded  the  Mytilenseans  from  the  use  of 
the  sea ;  but  of  the  whole  of  the  land  they  were  still  masters, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Lesbians  who  had  now  come  to  their  as- 
sistance ;  while  the  Athenians  commanded  only  the  small  ex- 
tent round  their  camps,  Malea  being  rather  a  station  for  their 
ships  and  a  market  [than  any  thing  else].  Such  were  the 
features  of  the  war  about  Mytilene. 

Y.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer  the  Athenians  also 
dispatched  thirty  ships  to  the  Peloponnese,  with  Asopius  son 
of  Phormio  as  commander ;  the  Acarnanians  having  requested 
them  to  send  them  either  a  son  or  other  relative  of  his  to  take 
the  command.  The  ships,  as  they  coasted  along,  ravaged  the 
maritime  towns  of  Laconia.  Afterward  Asopius  sent  back 
home  the  greater  part  of  them,  but  himself  went  to  Naupactus 
with  twelve ;  and  subsequently,  having  raised  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Acarnanians,  marched  against  (EniadsB ;  sailing  with 
his  fleet  by  the  Achelous,  and  his  army  by  land  laying  waste 
the  country.  When  it  did  not  surrender,  he  dismissed  his  land- 
forces,  and  having  himself  sailed  to  Leucas,  and  made  a  descent 
upon  Nericus,  was  cut  off  on  his  return,  and  some  part  of  his 
army  with  him,  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  some  few  guard-troops.  The  Athenians, 
after  saihng  away,  subsequently  recovered  their  dead  from  the 
Leucadians  by  treaty. 

8.  Now  the  embassadors  of  the  Mytilenaeans  sent  out  in  the 
first  ship,  being  told  by  the  Lacedaemonians' to  come  to  Olym- 
pia,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  confederates  also  might  and 
consult  upon  their  case,  accordingly  went  thither.  It  was 
the  Olympiad  at  which  Dorieus  the  Rhodian  gained  his  second 
victory.  And  when  after  the  festival  they  came  to  conference, 
the  envoys  spoke  as  follows  : 

*  GUiller  differs  from  Arnold's  interprotation  which  I  have  given,  and 
takes  Td  Trpdf  vutov  with  ireixtoavj  thinking  that  both  the  camps  were 
to  the  south  of  the  city,  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  it 
See  their  notes,  and  also  that  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 
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9.  "With  tho  settled  principle  of  the  Greeks  [with  regard 
to  a  case  like  ours],  Lacedsemonians  and  allies,  we  are  well 
acquainted;  for  when  men  revolt  in  war,  and  leave  their 
former  confederacy,  those  who  receive  them  are  pleased  with 
them  so  far  as  they  derive  henefit  from  them ;  hut  inasmuch 
as  they  consider  them  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  they 
have  a  meaner  opinion  of  them.  And  this  is  no  unfaor  esti- 
mate of  their  conduct,  supposing  that  hoth  those  who  revolt, 
and  those  from  whom  they  separate,  agreed  in  their  views  and 
in  kindly  feeUng,  and  were  equally  matched  in  resources  aad 
power,  and  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  revolt  previously 
existed.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  us  and  the  Athen- 
ians ;  nor  ought  wo  to  be^  worse  thought  of  by  any  one  for 
revolting  from  them  in  the  time  of  their  peril,  when  we  were 
honored  by  them  in  time  of  peace. 

10.  "  For  it  is  on  the  justice  and  goodness  of  our  cause  that 
we  will  first  address  you,  especially  as  we  are  requesting  the 
favor  of  your  alliance ;  knowing  that  neither  friendship  be- 
tween individuals,  nor  league  between  communities,  is  ever 
lasting,  unless  they  formed  tho  connection*  with  an  appear- 
ance of  good  principle  toward  each  other,  and  were  of  con- 
r^enial  tiispositions  in  other  respects ;  for  from  the  difference  of 
feelings  difference  of  conduct  also  arises.  Now  between  us  and 
the  Athenians  alliance  was  first  made  when  you  left  us,  and 
withdrew  from  the  Median  war,  while  they  stood  by  us  to 
finish  tho  business.  We  became  allies,  however,  not  to  the 
Athenians  for  the  enslaving  of  the  Greeks,  but  to  the  Greeks 
for  their  liberation  from  tho  Mede.  And  so  long  'as  they  led 
us  on  equal  terms,  we  followed  them  heartily ;  but  when  we 
saw  them  relaxing  in  their  hostility  to  the  Mede,  and  under- 
taking to  enslave'  the  Greeks,  we  were  no  longer  without 
alarm.  Being  incapable,  however,  through  the  number  ot 
those  who  had  votes,  to  join  together  and  defend  themselves, 
the  allies  were  reduced  to  slavery,  except  ourselves  and  the 
Chians;  but  we  joined  their  enterprises  as  independent,  for- 
sooth, and  free — in  name.  And  now  we  had  no  longer  in 
the  Athenians  such  leaders  as  we  could  trust,  having  before 
us  the   examples  that  were   already  given:   for  it  was  not 

I  According  to  Goller,  ipi'koL  is  understood  after  yiyvoiro ;  according  to 
Poppo,  (jii^ia  Kot  Koivuvia  before  it.    I  prefer  the  former  construction. 
'  Or,  as  Poppo  takes  it,  "bringing  on  tho  subjugation." 
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likely  ihitt  they  should  reduee  to  sobjecdon  those  whom  they 
bad  taken  into  treaty  along  with  ns,  and  not  do  the  same  to 
the  rest,  if  ever  they  had  the  power. 

11.  ^  If  indeed  we  bad  all  been  still  independent^  they  might 
have  been  better  trusted  by  us  not  to  attempt  any  innovation : 
but  haWng  the  majority  subject  to  them,  while  they  associated 
with  us  on  terms  of  equality ;  and  comparing  the  submissioh  of 
the  greater  part  with  our  alone  being  treated  as  equals,  they 
would  naturally  brook  it  the  worse ;  especially  as  they  '^ere 
themselves  growing  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  we  more 
destitute.  But  equality  of  fear  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  an 
alliance ;  for  then  the  party  that  wishes  to  conmiit  any.  offense 
is  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  he  would  not  attempt  it 
with  any  advantage  on  his  side.  Again,  we.  were  left  inde- 
pendent for  no  other  reason  than  inasmuch  as  their  schemes  of 
empire  appeared  attainable  by  specious  language,  and  en- 
croachment in  the  way  of  poUcy  rather  than  of  force.  For 
at  the  same  time  they  used  us  as  evidence  that  &uch  as  had 
equal  votes  with  themselves,  at  any  rate,  would  not  join  them  in 
their  enterprises  against  their  will  [aiid  therefore  not  at  all] ; 
unless  those  they  attacked  were  in  the  wrong :  and  by  the  same 
system  they  also  led  the  stronger  states  wim  them  against  the 
weaker  ones  first,  and  by  leaving  the  more  powerful  until  the 
last  they  were  sure  to  find  them  less  so,  when  all  the  rest  had 
been  stripped  away  from  them.  But  if  they  had  begun  with 
us,  while  all  of  them  still  had  their  power,  and  a  center  round 
which  to  take  their  stand,  they  would  not  have  subdued  them 
60  easily.  Our  fleet,  too,  caused  them  a  degree  of  fear,  lest  by 
uniting  together,  and  joining  either  you  or  any  other  power, 
it  might  some  time  bring  them  into  danger.  ^  Ajid  again,  to  a 
certain  extent  we  preserved  ourselves  by  paying  court  to  their 
commons,  and  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  took  the  lead 
of  them.  "We  did  not,  however,  expect  to  be  long  able  to  do 
so,  if  this  war  had  not  broken  out ;  looking  to  the  examples 
they  had  given  in  their  dealings  with  the  rest 

12.  "  What  then  was  that  alliance  of  ours,  or  that  freedom  to 
be  relied  on,  in  which  we  received  each  otherv  contrary  to  our 
real  sentiments ;  ^nd  they,  through  fear,  courted  us  in  war^  while 
we  did  the  same  to  them  in  peace  ?  And  whereas  in  the  case 
of  others  it  is  kindness  that  most  secures  faith,  in  our  case  it 
was  fear  that  gave  this  assurance ;  and  we  were  coiistrained  to 
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be  allies  by  terror  more  than  by  aflfection ;  and  to  wbicbever 
party  security  should  first  give  confidence,  that  party  was  sure 
to  be  the  first  also  to  violate  the  treaty  in  some  way  or  other. 
If  therefore  we  are  thought  by  any  one  to  be  wrong  in  first 
revolting,  because  they  deferred  the  evils  we  <ireaded,  while 
we  did  not  wait  in  return  to  see  whether  any  of  them  would 
be  inflicted,  he  does  not  view  the  case  aright.  For  if  wo 
were  able  on  equal  terms  with  them  to  return  their  plots  against 
us,  and  their  delay  in  the  execution  of  them,  what  reason  was 
there,  that  being  [according  to  this  vietv  of  the  case],  on  an 
equal  footing,  we  should  [really]  be  at  their  mercy?  *  But  as 
it  was  always  in  their  power  to  make  the  attempt,  it  ought  to 
be  in  ours  to  guard  against  it  beforehand. 

13.  "It  was  on  such  grounds  and  with  such  reasons,  Lace- 
daemonians, and  allies,  that  we  revolted ;  sufficiently  clear  ones 
for  those  who  hear  them  to  judge  that  we  acted  rightly ;  and  suf- 
ficiently strong  ones  to  alarm  us,  and  make  us  betake  ourselves* 
io  some  means  of  safety :  which  indeed  we  wished  to  do  long 
ago,  when  we  sent  to  you,  while  the  peace  yet  lasted,  on  the 
subject  of  our  revolting,  but  were  prevented  by  your  not  re- 
ceiving us  into  alliance.  But  now,  "w^hen  the  Boeotians  invited 
us,  we  immediately  listened  to  their  proposals ;  and  thought 
that  we  should  withdraw  ourselves  in  a  twofold  manner;  from 
the  Greeks,  so  as  not  to  join  in  injuring  them  in  company 
with  the  Athenians,  but  to  join  in  giving  them  liberty;  and 
from  the  Athenians,  so  as  not  to  be  ruined  by  them  ourselves 
after  the  rest,  but  to  be  beforehand  in  acting  [against  .them]. 
Our  revolt,  however,  has  taken  place  prematurely,  and  with- 
out due  preparations ;  for  which  reason  also  it  is  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  receive  us  as  allies,  and  send  us  succor 
speedily;  that  you  may  be  seen  both  assisting  those  whom  you 
ought,  and  at  the  same  time  hurting  your  enemies.  •  And 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  that,  such  as  there  never 
was  before  ;  for  the  Athenians  have  been  wasted  both  by  dis- 
ease and  pecuniary  expenditure;  and  their  ships  are  either 
cruising  round  your  coasts,  or  stationed  against  us ;  so  that  it 

*  In  other  words,  the  fact  of  their  being  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Athenians  proved  the  falsity  of  the  hypothesis  of  their  beingf  on  equal  terms 
with  them,  and  therefore  the  reasonableness  of  their  anticipating  the  attack 
which,  might  at  any  time  be  made  upon  them,  instead  of  waiting  till  it 
had  actually  been  made.  Such  I  think  is  tho  meaning  of  this  very  diffi- 
cult passage. 
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is  not  likely  they  should  have  any  to  spare,  if  in  the  course  of 
this  summer  you  should  invade  them  a  second  time  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  they  will  either  offer  no  resistance  to  your 
naval  attack,  or  withdraw  their  forces  from  both  our  shores. 
And  let  no  one  deem  that  he  would  thus  be  incurring  peril  to  him- 
self in  defense  of  another  man^s  country.  For  whoever  thinks 
Lesbos  far  off,  will  find  it  close  at  hand  for  assisting  him. 
For  it  is.  not  in  Attica  that  the  war  will  be  decided,  as  men 
imagine,  but  in  that  quarter  from  which  Attica  derives  its 
succors.  Now  their  revenue  is  drawn  from  their  allien ;  and 
it  will  be  still  greater,  if  they  subdue  us ;  for  no  one'  elta  will 
revolt,  and  our  resources  will  be  added  to  theirs ; '  and  we 
should  be  treated  worse  than  those  who  wore  enslavefd  before 
[they  revolted].  But  if  you  will  give  us  hearty  tissistanco, 
you  will  both  add  to  your  league  a  state  that  has  a  largeT navy,* 
of  which  you  especially  stand  iii  need,'  and  will  the  more 
'easily  overthrow  the  Athenians,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
allies  (for  every  one  will  then  join  you  more  boldly),  and  will 
escape  the  charge  you  have  incurred  of  not  assisting  those 
who  revolt-  If,  however,  you  show  yourselves  as  liberators, 
you  will  find  your  advantage  in  the  war  more  certain. 

14.  "  From  respect  then  for  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  reposed 
in  you,  and  for  that  Olympian  Jupiter  in  whose  temple  we 
stand  in  the  character  of  suppliants,'  assist  the  Mytilenseans 
by  becoming  their  allies ;  and  do  not  abandon  us  [to  destruc- 
tion], standing  as  we  do  the  brunt  of  the  danger  in  our 
own  persons,  while  we  shall  confer  on  all  a  general  benefit 
from  our  success,  and  a  still  more  general  detriment^  if  we 
are  ruined  through  your  not  being  prevailed  on  to  help  us. 
Show  yourselves  then  to  be  such  men  as  the  Greeks  esteem 
you,  and  as  our  fear  would  have  you  to  be." 

15.  .To  this  effect  spoke  the  Mytilenaeans.  When  the  Lace* 
daemonians  and  the  confederates  had  heard  them,  they  admitted 
the  force  of  their  arguments,  and  received  the  Lesbians  into 
alliance.  And  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Attica,  they  told 
the  confederates  who  were  present  to  go  with  all  speed  to  the 
isthmus  with  two  third  of  their  forces,  to  put  it  into  execution, 
and  were  themselves  the  first  to  arrive  tnere,  and  proceeded 
to  ^et  ready  at  the  isthmus  machines  for  hauling  their  ships, 
witn  a  view  to  transporting  them  to  Corinth  to  the  sea  on 

*  Literally,  "liko  as  suppliants." 
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the  side  of  Athens,  and  making  an  attack  both  bj  sea  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  They,  then,  were  heartily  engaged  in 
these  operations ; .  but  the  rest  of  the  confederates  were  slow 
in  assembling,  as  they  were  occupied  in  gathering  in  their 
harvest,  and  sick  of  making  expeditions. 

16.  The  Athenians  were  aware  that  they  were  making 
these  preparations  from  a  conviction  of  their  weakness ;  and 
wishing  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  correct  opinion,  but  that 
they  were  able,  without  moving  the  squadron  stationed  against 
Lesbos,  at  the  same  time  to  repel  with  ease  that  which  was 
coming  against  them  from  the  Peloponnese,  they  manned  a 
hundred  ships,  going  on  board  themselves  (with  the  exception 
of  the  knights  and  the  pentacosio  medimni),^  and  their  resident 
aliens ;  and  having  put  out  to  the  isthmus,  they  made  both  a 
display  [of  their  power],  and  descents  on  whatever  parts  of 
the  Peloponnese  they  pleasod.  When  the  LacedsBmonians 
saw  things  so  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  thought  that 
what  had  been  told  them  by  the  Lesbians  was  not  true  ;  and 
considering  themselves  in  a  strait,  as  their  allies  at  the  same 
time  -  bad  not  joined  them^  and  the  thirty  Athenian  ships 
cruising  round  tiie  Peloponnese  were  reported  to  be  ravaging 
the  land  near  their  city,  they  returned  home.  Afterward, 
however,  they  prepared  a  fleet  to  send  to  Lesbos,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  different  states  for  ships  to  the  number  of  forty, 
and  appointed  Alcidas,'  who  was  to  conduct  the  expedition,  their 
high-admiral.  The  Athenians,  too,  returned  with  their  hundred 
ships,  when  they  saw  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  done  so. 

17.  lAt  the  time  that  this  squadron  was  at  sea,  they  had 

*  These  were  the  citizens  whoso  lands  brought  them  in  yearly  600 
medimni  (equal  to  about  94  EngUsh  quarters)  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  and 
they  formed  the  highest  of  the  four  classes  into  which  Solon  divided  the 
Athenian  people.  The  knights  formed  the  second  class,  their  qualifica- 
tion being  300  medimni ;  and  were  so  called  from  being  obliged  to  serve 
in  war  on  horseback. 

3  I  am  far  from  certam  what  is  tho  oxact  force  of  this  clause,  but  think 
it  may  possibly  refer  to  the  fact  of  Alcidas  having  been  fixed  upon  to 
command  this  expedition  before  tho  office  of  high  admiral  was  conferred 
upon  him ;  and  that  his  subsequent  appointment  to  that  office  is  also  re- 
ferred to,  c.  26.  1,  rcif — vavg  dneareLXav  Jtxovra  ^AXKidav,  oc  ^v  avrolg 
vav(tpx^Ci  irpoard^avreg:  in  which  case  irpoaru^avTeg  would  be  far  fi'om 
being  superfluous,  as  it  has  generally  been  supposed.  If,  however,  this 
interpretation  be  thought  fenciful,  the  ^fieX?.€v  must  simply  mean  that  he 
"was  to  conduct  the  expedition"  in  his  capacity  as  admiral. 

•  "  The  object  of  this  chapter,"  as  Arnold  observes,  "  is  merely  to  brin 
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abotii;  the  largest  number  of  ships  they  had  ever  possessed  at 
once,  in  effective  and  fine  condition  :*  (though  they  had  as  many^ 
or  even  more,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war).  For  a  hundred  ^ 
kept  guard  round  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis,  while  another 
hundred  were  cruising  about  the  Peloponnese,  besides  those 
at  Potidaea  and  in  other  places ;  so  that  altogether  there  Were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  [in  service]  in  the  course  of  that  one 
summer.  And  it  was  this,  in  conjunction  with  Poddaea,  that 
most  exhausted  their  revenues.  For  at  Potidaea  the  number  of 
heavy-armed  that  kept  guard  at  two  drachmas  a  day  (for  each 
man  received  one  for  himself  and  another  for  his  servant),  was 
at  first  three  thousand ;  and  not  fewer  than  these  remained  there 
to  the  end  of  the  siege,  besides  one  thousand  six  himdred  with 
Phormio,  who  went  away  before  it  was  concluded ;  while  all  the 
ships,  too,  received  the  same  pay.  In  this  way  then  was  their 
money  heedlessly  lavished  at  first ;  and  such  was  the  largest 
number  of  ships  manned  by  them. 

18.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  isthmus,  the  Mytilenaeans  marched  by  land, 
botn  themselves  and  their  auxiliaries,  against  Methymna,  in 
hope  of  its  being  betrayed  to  them.  After  assaulting  the  city^ 
when  they  did  not  succeed  as  they  had  expected  to  do,  they 
withdrew  to  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  and  having  rendered 
the  condition  of  those  towns  more  secure,  and  strengthened  tho 
fortifications,  they  returned  home.  When  they  ha<r  retired,  the 
Methymnaeans  marched  against  Antissa ;  and  being  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants  rmd  their  auxiliaries  in  a  sortie  that  was  made, 
many  of  them  were  slmn,  and  the  remainder  related  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  Athenians,  on  receiving  this  intelligence  of  the 
Mytilenaeans'  commanding  the  country,  and  their  own  troops 
not  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  check,  sent,  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  Paches  son  of  Epicurus  as  commander, 
with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  owp ;  who  having  them- 
selves rowed  their  ships,  arrived  at  Mydlene,  and  inclosed  it  all 
round  with  a  single  wall;  forts  being  built  on  some  of  the 

ia  what  Thucydides  had  forgotten  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  namely, 
the  greatest  naval  force,  and  the  greatest  war  expedition,  which  Athens 
Iiad  ever  been  able  to  employ  and  support ;  just  as  he  had  mentioned,  11. 
81.  3,  the  greatest  land  army  which  she  had  ever  sent  out  on  one  service. 
*  Literally,  ** effective,  in  fine  condition;"  "with  handsomeness,"  as 
Bloomfield  renders  it ;  whoso  interpretation  of  the  passage  I  prefer  to 
eilhvji'  GoUer^s  or  Poppo*s. 
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etxongest  points  of  it  Thus  the  place  was  vigorouslj  bloekaded 
on  both  sides,  by  land  and  by  sea ;  and  the  commencement  of 
winter  was  near  at  hand. 

19.  The  Athenians,  being  in  want  of  money  for  the  si^e, 
jdthough  they  had  among  themselves  for  the  first  time  raised  a 
contribution  of  two  hundred  talents,  dispatched  to  their  allies 
also  twelve  ships  to  levy  subsidies,  and  Lysicles  with  five  others 
in  command  of  them.  Accordingly  he  levied  them  in  various 
places,  cruising  about ;  and  having  gone  up  the  country  from 
Myus  in  Caria,  across  the  plain  of  the  Mseander,  as  far  as  the  hill 
of  Sandius,  he  was  both  slain  himself  and  many  of  the  army  be- 
sides, in  an  attack  made  by  the  Carians  and  the  people  of  Ansea. 

20.  The  same  winter  the  Platseans  (for  they  were  still  be- 
sieged by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians),  when  distressed 
by  the  failure  of  their  provisions,  and  when  there  was  no  hope 
of  aid  from  Attica,  and  no  other  means  of  safety  presented  itself, 
both  themselves  and  the  Athenians  who  were  besieged  with 
them  formed  a  design,  in  which  they  were  at  first  unanimous, 
for  all  to  sally  forth  and  pass  the  w^l^  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
could  force  their  way  over  them ;  the  attempt  having  been  sug- 
gested to  them  by  Theaenetus  spn  of  Tolmidas,  a  soothsayer, 
and  Eupomidas  son  of  Daimachus,  who  was  also  one  oi  their 
generis.  Subsequently  half  of  them  shrank  from  it,  thinking 
it  a  great  risk ;  but  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily 
persevered  in  the  attempt,  [which  they  effected]  in  the  following 
manner.  They  made  ladders  to  suit  the  height  of  the  enemy's 
wall,  measuring  by  the  layers  of  bricks,  where  the  wall  looking 
toward  them  happened  to  be  imperfectly  whitewashed.  Now 
many  counted  the  layers  at  the  same  time ;  and  though  some 
would  naturally  misd  the  correct  calculation,  the  majority  would 
attain  it;  especially  as  they  counted  them  many  times  over,  and 
were  also  at  no  great  distance,  but  the  wall  was  easily  observed 
by  them  as  &r  as  they  wished.  In  this  way  they  ascertained 
the  proper  length  of  the  ladders,  guessing  the  measure  from  the 
thickness  of  the  bricks. 

21.  Now  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  of  the  following 
construction.  It  consisted  of  two  lines  round  the  place,  one 
against  the  Plataeans,  and  another  in  case  any  one  should  attack, 
them  on  the  outside  from  Athens ;  and  the  lines  were  about 
sixteen  feet  apart  In  this  interval  then  of  the  sixteen  feet  there 
wcBQ  (quarters  built,  and  partitioned  out  among  the  soldiers  that 
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were  on  guard ;  and  these  were  continuous,  so  that  it  appeared 
but  one  thick  wall,  with  battlements  on  each  side.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  every  ten  battlements  there  were  towers,  of  consider- 
able size,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  wall,  reaehing  both  to 
its  inner  and  its  outer  front,  so  that  there  was  no  passage  by 
the  side  of  a  tower,  but  they  passed  through  the  middle  of 
them.  During  the  nights  therefore,  whenever  it  was  stormy 
and  wet  weather,  they  used  to  leave  the  battlements,  and  to 
keep  watch  from  the  towers,  as  they  were  only  at  a  short  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  and  were  covered  in  above.  Such  then 
was  the  nature  of  the  wall  by  which  the  Platseans  were  inclosed. 
22.  When  they  had  made  their  preparations,  having  watched 
for  a  stormy  night  of  wind  and  rain,  and  at  the  same  time 
moonless,  they  went  forth  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  had 
been  the  authors  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  first  place  then  they 
crossed  the  ditch  which  ran  round  their  city,  and  then  came 
up  to  the  enemy's  wall,  unperceived  by  the  sentinels ;  for  they 
did  not  see  before  them  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  hear  them 
owing  to  the  wind,  which  drowned  with  its  clatter  the  noise  of 
their  approach ;  besides,  they  went  far  smart  from  each  other, 
that  their  arms  might  not  clash  together  and  betray  them. 
They  were  also  lightly  armed,  and  had  only  the  left  foot  shod, 
for  security  against  slipping  in  the  mire.  So  they  came  up  to 
the  battlements  at  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  towers,  know- 
ing that  they  were  deserted.  First  came  those  who  carried  the 
ladders,  which  they  planted ;  then  twelve  light-armed,  with  only 
a  dagger  and  a  breastplate,  proceeded  to  mount,  Ammias  son 
of  Coroelius  leading  them,  and  being  the  first  to  mount,  and 
after  him  bis  followers,  six  going  to  each  of  the  towers.  Next 
after  them  came  another  party  of  light-armed,  with  darts, 
whose  shields,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  advance,  others 
carried  in  the  rear,  and  were  ready  to  hand  them  to  them 
whenever  they  came  to  the  enemy.  When  a  considerable 
number  had  got  up,  the  sentinels  in  the  towers  discovered  it; 
for  one  of  iJie  Plataeans,  in  laying  bold  of  the  battlements, 
threw  down  a  tile  from  them,  which  made  a  noise  as  it  fell. 
And  immediately  a  shout  was  raised,  and  the  troops  rushed  to 
the  wall,  for  they  did  not  know  what  the  alarm  was,  the  night 
being  dark,  and  the  weather  stormy ;  and  besides,  those  of  tho 
Plataeans  who  had  been  left  behind  in  tho  town  sallied  forth, 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  wall  of  the  Pcloponnesians  on  tho 
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opposite  side  to  where  their  men  were  getting  over,  that  they 
might  pay  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  them.i  Thus,  though 
they  were  alarmed,  and  stood  to  their  several  posts,  no  one 
ventured  to  go  to  the  rescue  beyond  his  own  station,  but  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  was  going  on.  '  Meanwhile 
their  three  hundred,  whose  orders  were  to  give  aid  at  what- 
ever point  it  might  be  necessary,  proceeded  outside  the  wall 
in  the  direction  of  the  shout.  Fire-signals  of  an  attack  from 
the  enemy  were  likewise  raised  toward  Thebes ;  but  the  Platae- 
ans  in  the  city  also  raised  many  others,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  this  purpose,  that  the  indications  of  the 
enemy's  signals  might  be  indistinct,  and  so  [their  friends] 
might  not  come  to  their  aid,  thinking  the  business  something 
different  from  what  it  really  was,  till  those  of  their  own  num- 
ber who  had  gone  out  should  have  escajied  and  gained  their 
safety. 

23.  In  the  mean  time,  Vith  regard  to  the  party  of  Plataeans 
that  were  scaling  the  wall,  when  the  first  of  them  had  mounted, 
and  after  putting  the  sentinels  t(f  the  sword,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  each  of  the  two  towers,  they  posted  themselves  in 
them,  and  kept  guard,  to  prevent  any  reinforcement  coming 
through  them ;  and  when  they  had  raised  Ikdders  to  them  from 
the  wall,  and  sent  up  a  cotisiderable  party  of  men,  those  at 
the  towers  kept  in  check  with  thfeir  missiles,  both  from  above 
and  below,*  such  as  were  cdmmg  to  the  rescue;  while  the 
other  and  greater  part  of  them  had  in  the  mean  time  planted 
many  ladders,  and  thrown  down  the  battlements,  and  were 
passing  over  between  the  towers.  As  each  successively  effected 
his  passage,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch ;  and 
thence  they  used  their  bows  and  darts  against  any  one  that 
came  to  the  rescue  along  the  wall,  and  tried  to  stop  the  passage 
[of  their  comrades].  When  all  were  over,  those  on  the  towers 
descended — ^the  last  of  them  with  great  difficulty — and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ditch ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  three  hundred 
were  coming  against  them  with  torches.  Now  the  Plataeans, 
as  they  stood  in  the  dark  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  had  a  better 
view  of  them,  and  discharged  their  arrows  and  darts  against 
the  exposed  parts  of  their  bodies ;  while  they  themselves,  in 
the  ol«curity  of  their  position,  were  the  less  seen  for  the 
torches ;  so  that  even  the  last  6f  the  Plataeans  got  clear  over 

'  t.  c,  from  th©  top  of  tho  towers  and  from  the  wall  at  their  base. 
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the  ditch,  though  with  difficulty  and  by  a  violent  effort ;  for 
ice  had  frozen  over  it,  not  strong  enough  to  allow  of  their 
walking  on  it,  but  rather  watery,  as  it  usually  is  with'  &  wind 
more  east  than  north  ;*  and  the  night  being  somewhat  snowy 
in  consequence  of  such  a  wind,  had  swollen  the  water  in  it, 
which  they  crossed  with  their  heads  barely  above  it.  !But  at 
the  same  time  their  escape  was  mainly  effected  through  the 
violence  of  the  storm." 

24.  Starting  from  the  ditch,  the  Plataeans  went  in  a  body 
alcmg  the  road  leading  to  Thebes,  keeping  the  chapel  of  the 
heiro  Androcrates'  on  their  rights  thinking  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  would  least  suspect  their  taking  that  road,  toward  Qieir 
enemies'  coimtry;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  saw  them  in 
pursuit  with  torches  along  the  road  to  Cithseron  and  the  Oak- 
heads,  in  the  direction  of  Athens.  So  after  they  had  gone  six 
or  seven  stades  along  the  road  to  Thebes,  they  then  turned  off, 
and  took  that  which  leads  to  the  mountain,  to  ^Elrythrae,  and 
Hysise ;  and  having  reached  the  hills,  they  escaped  to  Athens, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  o\it  of  one  origin- 
ally greater ;  for  some  of  them  turned  back  again  into  the  city 
before  they  passed  over  the  wall,  and  one  bowman  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  out^r  ditch.  So  the  Peloponnesians  gave  np 
the  pursuit  and  returned  to  their  posts;  while  the  Plataeans 
in  the  town,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  but  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  those  who  returned  that  not  a  man  h^d 
escaped,  sent  out  a  herald  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  wished 
to  make  a  truce  for  taking  up  their  dead ;  when,  however,  they 
knew  the  truth,  they  ceased  from  their  application.  In  this  way 
then  the  party  of  Plataeans  passed  over  the  wall  and  were  saved. 

25.  At  the  close  of  the  same- winter,.  Salsethus  the  LAceda}- 

'  Arnold  and  Bloomfield,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast,  supply 
ud^Xov  befbre  ^.  Indeed,  if  both  the  east  and  north  wind  were  rainy, 
from  what  quarter  coold  a  clear  and  dry  frost  be  expected  ?  For  the 
character  here  attributed  to  the  east  wind,  compare  Horace,  Epod.  16. 
53,  "  Ut  neque  largis  Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus. "  In  the  words 
that  follow,  if  the  ino  in  inovenpofievTj  has  the  diminutive  force  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  it,  the  swelling  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  must  be 
referred  to  the  general  character  of  the  night,  as  befbre  described ;  for 
without  the  violent  storms  of  rain  it  is  evident  that  a  litUe  enow  could 
have  produced  no  such  effect  in  so  short  a  time. 

*  The  force  of  the  kqI  seems  to  be,  that  although  the  storm  increased 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  ditch,  it  also  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
iuccess  of  their  plan  in  other  respects. 
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moni^Q  was  sent  out  from  Lacedaemon  in  a  trir^ne  to  M^- 
tilene;  and  having  gone  by  sea  to  Pyrrha,  a.nd  thence  by 
land,  he  entered  Mytilene  unobserved,  along  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, where  the,  lines  round  the  town  were  passable,  and  told 
the  magistrates  that  there  would  be  an  invasion  of  Attica, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ships  would  come  which  were  to 
have  assisted  them  before ;  and  that  he  himself  had  been  dis- 
patched in  advance  on  this  account,  and  to  attend  to  all  other 
matters.  The  Mytilenaeans  therefore  took  fresh  courage,  and 
thought  less  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Athenians.  And 
so  ended  this  winter,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the.  war  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

26.  The  following  sunmier,  after  the  Peloponnesians  had 
dispatched  Alcidas,  who  was  their  high-admiral  (for  they  had 
conferred  that  office  upon  him),  with  the  two  and  forty '  ships 
to  Mitylene,  they  themselves  and  their  allies  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Attica;  that  the  Athenian^^  being  harassed  both 
ways,  might  be  the  less  able  to  s^id  succors  against  the 
ships  that  were  sailing  to  Mitylene.  T];ie  commander  in  this 
irruption  was  Cleomenes,  as  representative  of  Pausanias,  the 
son  of  Pleistoanax,  who  was  king,  and  still  a  minor,  and  Cle- 
omenes was  his  father's  brother..  They  ravaged  therefore 
both  the  parts  which  had  beeuv  devastated  bdbre,  if  there 
were  any  thing  that  had  shot  up  again,  and  all  that  had 
been  passed  over  in  their  previous  irruptions.  And  this  in- 
vasion was  most  severely  felt  by  the  Athenians,  next  to  the 
second ;  for  continually  expecting  to  hear  from  Lesbos  of  some 
achievement  performed  by  their  ships,  which  they  thought 
had  by  this  time  made  their  passage,  they  went  on  committing 
general  devastation.  When,  however,  none  of  the  results 
which  they  expected  was  obtained,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  failed,  they  returned,  and  were  dispersed  through  their 
several  countries. . 

27.  The  Mytilenaeans,  meanwhile,  as  the  ships  from  the 
Peloponnese  had  not  come  to  them,  but  were  wasting  the 
time,  and  as  their  provisions  had  failed,  were  compelled  to 

'  As  only  forty  are  mentioned  before,  c.  16.  3,  and  25.  2,  Arnold  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  additional  two  formed  the  contingent  of  Lacedsemon 
itself  They  are  again  spoken  of  as  forty,  c.  29.  1,  and  69.  1 ;  in  which 
places  he  may  refer  to  them  merely  in  round  numbers.  In  the  words 
that  follow,  Arnold  agrees  with  Groller  that  either  ix^vra  or  wpoaTd^avT€c 
is  superfluous  ^  but  see  note  on  c.  16.  3. 
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come  to  terms  with  the  Athenians,  by  the  following  circum^ 
stances.  Since  even  Saleethus  himself  no  longer  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet,  he  equipped  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  the 
commons  who  had  before  been  only  light-armed,  with  a  view 
to  sallying  out  against  the  Athenians;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  possession  of  arms,  they  no  longer  obeyed  their  com- 
manders, but  collecting  in  groups,  ordered  those  in  power  to 
bring  the  provision-stores  into  public  view,  and  divide  them 
among  all;  or  they  would  themselves  make  terms  with  the 
Athenians,  and  deliver  up  the  city. 

28.  The  members  of  the  government,  knowing  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  them,  and  that  they  would  them- 
selves be  exposed  to  danger  if  excluded  from  the  arrangement, 
made  a  general  agreement  with  Paches  and  the  army,  that  the 
Athenians  should  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  measures  they 
chose  respecting  the  Mytilenseans ;  that  they  should  receive  the 
army  into  the  city,  and  send  embassadors  to  Athens  to  plead 
their  cause;  and  that  until  they  returned,  Paehes  ^ould 
neither  throw  into  prison,  nor  reduce  to  slavery,  nor  put  to 
death,  any  of  the  Mytilemeans.  This  was  the  nature  of  the 
agreement :  but  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  ha  I  been  most 
prominent  in  neffotiating  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  very 
much  alarmed  when  the  army  entered  the  city,  and  could  not 
restrain  themselves,  but  went  and  seated  themselves  by  the 
altars,  notwithstanding  [the  assurances  that  had  been  given]. 
Paches,  however,  raised  them  up  with  a  promise  to^do  them 
no  harm,  and  deposited  them  in  Tenedos  until  the  Athenians 
should  have  come  to  some  determination  about  them.  He 
also  sent  some  triremes  to  Antissa,  and  won  the  place  over; 
and  arranged  all  other  matters  concerning  the  forces  as  he 
pleased. 

29.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  on  board  the  forty  ships,  who 
ought  with  all  speed  to  have  joined  the  Mytilenaeans,  both 
lost  time  in  cruising  about  the  Peloponnese  itself,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  their  leisure  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  unob- 
served by  the  Athenians  at  home,  until  they  touched  at  Delos ; 
after  leaving  which  island  they  came  to  land  at  Icarus  and 
Myconus,  and  there  received  the  first  tidings  of  the  capture  of 
MjTtilene.  Wishing,  however,  to  know  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter,  they  put  into  Embatum  in  the  Erythraean  territory ; 
seven  days  having  elapsed  from  the  taking  of  Mytilene  when 
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they  did  so.  After  hearing  the  exact  truth,  they  consulted 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  and  Teutiaplus,  an  Elean,  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : 

30.  ^  Alcidas,  and  the  rest  of  my  PeloponnesiaQ  coUeagoes 
in  the  command  of  the  forces,  my  opinion  is  that  we  should 
sail  straightway^  to  Mjrtilene,  before  we  hare  been  heard  of. 
For  in  all  probability  we  shall  find  great  want  of  watchful- 
ness, as  is  usual  on  the  part  of  men  who  hare  but  recently 
taken  possession  of  a  city.  By  sea,  indeed,  where  they  have 
no  thought  of  any  enemy  attacking  them,  and  where  our 
strength  mainly  lies,  this  will  be  altogether  the  case;  and 
even  their  land-forces  are  likely  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
heuses  too  carelessly.  If  then  we  were  to  fall  upon  them 
suddenly  and  in  the  night,  I  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  those 
in  the  city  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any  one  lefb  who  wishes  us 
well),  possession  of  the  place  might  be  gained.'  And  let  us 
not  shrink  from  the  danger,  but  consider  that  the  proverbial 
"surprises  of  war"  are  nothing  else  than  chances  such  as 
this ;  which  if  any  one  should  guard  against  in  his  own  case, 
and  avail  himself  of  them,  when  he  saw  them  in  the  case  of 
his  enemy,  he  would  be  a  most  successful  general." 

31.  Such  was  his  speech ;  but  he  did  not  persuade  Alcidas. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  exiles  from  Ionia  and  the 
Lesbians  who  were  on  board  with  them,  advised,  that  since  be 
was  afraid  of  that  danger,  he  should  seize  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  or  Cyeme  in  .^Eolia ;  so  that  having  a  city  as  the  base  of 
their  operations  they  might  excite  Ionia  to  revolt :  (and  there 
was  reason  to  hope  this,  for  their  arrival  was  unwelcome  to 
no  one.)  If  then  they  should  take  away  from  the  Athenians 
this  their  chief  source  of  revenue,  and*  if  at  the  same  time 

^  Literally,  "just  as  wo  are." 

'  Or  more  literally,  "  our  measures  might  be  achieved." 
3  The  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  this  passage  are  too  numerous 
to  be  even  separately  mentioned  here.  What  I  have  given  is,  I  think, 
the  most  probable  meaning  of  the  original,  according  to  Arnold's  text; 
as  the  position  of  the  a<j>iai  seems  absolutely  to  require  that  it  should  be 
taken  after  ytvijTai^  and  nor  after  i(^opfx6vaiv.  Goller  and  Bloomfield 
reject  it  altogether  as  a  mere  gloss ;  and  according  to  that  reading  the 
kfopfioviv  would,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Athenians.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  far  from  certain  that  iipopfiiMnv,  the  reading  which  is  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts,  has  not  unnecessarily  been  altered ;  whether  airov^  or 
«^tf  be  the  genuine  form  of  the  pronoun  governed  by  it.  In  the  form- 
er case  it  would  mean,  "if  they  should  be  put  to  expense  by  exciting 
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they  should  tiiemselves  incur  the  expense  of  keepinjs^  a  fleet 
of  observation^  they  thought  they  should  prevail  on  Pisuthnes 
also  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  them.  He  did  not,  however, 
accede  to  this  proposal  either ;  but  was  most  strongly  in- 
clined, since  he  had  come  too  late  for  Mytilene,  to  reach  the 
Peloponnese  again  as  quickly  as  possiMe. 

32.  Weighing  therefore  from  Embatum,  he  coasted  along, 
and  having  touched  at  Myonnesus,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
Teians,  he  butchered  most  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  on 
his  passage.  On  his  coming  to  anchcN*  at  Ephesus  embassa- 
dors came  from  the  Samians  of  Anaea,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  not  liberating  Greece  in  the  right  way,  by  destroying 
men  who  were  neither  raising  their  hands  against  him,  nor 
were  hostile  to  him,  but  allies  of  the  Athenians  through  neces- 
sity ;  and  if  he  did  not  cease,  he  would  bring  few  of  lus  enemies 
into .  friendship  with  him,  but  would  find  many  more  of  his 
friends  become  his  enemies.  He  was  convinced  [by  these 
arguments],  and  set  at  liberty  all  the  Chians  he  had  still  in 
his  hands,  and  some  of  the  others.  [And  there  had  been  very 
many  taken  by  him  ^] ;  for  at  the  sight  of  his  ships  the  men 
did  not  fly,  but  rather  came  to  them,  thinking  they  were  from 
Athens ;  and  they  had  not  even  the  slightest  expectation,  that 
while  the  Athenians  had  command  of  the  sea,  Peloponnesian 
ships  would  dare  to  cross  over  to  Ionia. 

33.  From  Ephesus  Alcidas  sailed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  took  to  flight  For  while  still  lying  at  anchor  off  Cla- 
rus,  he  had  been  seen  by  the  Salaminian  and  the  Paralus 
ships  (which  happened  to  be  sailing  from  Athens),  and  fear- 
ing pursuit,  he  took  his  course  across  the  open  sea,  intending 
to  make  no  land  voluntarily  but  the  Peloponnese.  Now 
tidings  of  him  had  been  sent  to  Paches  and  the  Athenians 
from  the  Erythraean  country,  and  indeed  from  every  quarter ; 
for  as  Ionia  had  no  fortified  towns,  the  alarm  was  great  lest  the 
Peloponnesians  in  coasting  along,  even  though  they  did  not 
intend  to  stay,  might  at  the  same  time  assault  and  plunder  the 

them  to  hostilities^'''*  i.  c,  the  lonians,  understood  from  r^v  *ltjviav ;  in  the 
latter,  "  by  attacking  them."  For  though  the  middle  voice  of  the  verb  ia 
more  generally  used  in  that  sense,  I  <»n  not  think  it  impossible  that 
Thucydides  might  sometimes  use  the  active  also;  as  Euripides  does, 
HippoL  1270. 

J  Some  such  clause  as  this  seems  necessary,  as  the  following  paragraph 
is  intended  to  account  for  his  haying  made  so  many  prisoners 
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cities.  And  now  the  Paralus  and  tSalaminian,  bavmg  seen 
him  at  Clanis,  themselves  brought  intelligence  of  the  fact 
Accordingly  he  made  chase  with  all  speed,  and  continued  in 
pursuit  of  him  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but  returned  when 
he  found  that  he  was  not  within  distance  to  be  overtaken. 
He  considered  if,  however,  a  lucky  thing,  as  he  did  not  &11  in 
with  them  out  at  sea,  that  they  had  not  been  overtaken  any 
where  near  shore,  and  obliged  to  forn^  an  encampment,  and 
so  give  his  forces  the  trouble  of  watchi%  and  blockading  them. 

34.  As  he  coasted  along  on  his  return,  he  touched,  among 
other  places,  at  Notiiun,  [the  port]  of  the  Colophonians,  where 
they  had  settled  after  the  capture  of  the  upper  city  by  Itame- 
nes  and  the  barbarians,  who  had  been  called  in  by  individuals 
on  the  ground  of  a  £Eictious  quarreL  The  city  was  taken 
about  the  time  that  the  second  irruption  of  the  Peloponnesians 
into  Attica  took  place.  Those  then  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
Notium,  and  settled  there,  having  again  split  into  Actions,  one 
party  introduced  and  kept  in  the  fortified  quarter  of  the  town 
an  auxiliary  force  of  Arcadians  and  barbarians  sent  by  Pi- 
suthnes  ;  and  those  of  the  Colophonians  in  the  upper  city  who 
fonned  the  Median  party,  went  in  with  them  and  joined  the^* 
community;  while  those  who  had  retired  from  them,  and 
were  now  in  exile,  introduced  Paches.  He  invited  Hippias, 
the  commander  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  fortified  quarter,*  to  a 
parley,  on  condition  that  if  he  proposed  nothing  to  meet  his 
wishes,  he  should  restore  him  safe  and  sound  to  the  fortress ; 
but  when  he  went  out  to  him,  he  kept  him  in  hold,  though 
not  in  bonds ;  and  having  assaulted  the  place  on  a  sudden 
and  when  they  were  not  expecting  it,  he  took  it,  and  put  to 
the  sword  the  Arcadians  and  all  the  rest  that,  were  in  it. 
Having  afterward  taking  Hippias  into  it,  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do,  he  seized  him  when  he  was  inside,  and  shot  him 
through.  He  then  gave  up  Notium  to  the  Colophonians,  ex- 
cepting the  Median  party;  and  the  Athenians  subsequently 
sent  our  colonists,  and  settled  the  place  according  to  their  own 
laws ;  having  collected  all  the  Colophonians,  wherever  there 
was  one  in  any  of  the  cities. 

35.  On  his  arrival  at  Mytilene,  Paches  reduced  Pyrrha  and 
Eresus,  and  havin<y  seized  Salaethus  the  Lacedaemonian  in  the 

*  Properlj,  "  the  cross-wall,"  which  divided  ono  part  of  the  town  from 
the  Tcati 

8* 
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city,  where  lie  was  biding,  he  diflpalched  him  to  Athens,  and 
with  him  the  Mytilenaeans  at  Tenedos,  whom  he  had  deposited 
there,  and  whomever  else  he  thought  implicated  in  the  revolt. 
He  also  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  bis  forces.  With  the 
remainder  he  staid  there,  and  settled  the  affairs  of  Mjtileno 
and  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  as  he  thought  proper. 

36.  On  the  arrival  of  the  men  with  Salsetbus,  the  Athe- 
nians immediately  put  the  latter  to  death,  though  be  held  out 
certain  promises,  and  among  others,  that  he  would  obtain  the 
retreat  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  Platsea  (for  it  was  still 
being  besieged) :  but  respecting  the  former  they  deliberated 
what  to  do ;  and  in  their  anffer  they  determined  to  put  to 
death,  not  only  these  that  were  mere,  but  all  the  Mytilenaeans 
also  that  were  of  age ;  and  to  make  slaves  of  the  women  and 
children.  For  they  both  urged  against  them  [the  aggravated 
character  of]  their  revolt  in  other  respects,  namely,  that  they 
had  executed  it  without  being  subject  to  their  dominion,  like 
the  rest;  and  the  fact  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  having 
dared  to  venture  over  to  Ionia  to  assist  them,  contributed  also 
no  little  to  their  wrath ;  for  they  thought  it  was  with*  no  short 
premeditation  that  they  had  revolted.  They  sent  therefore  a 
trireme  to  Paches  with  intelligence  of  their  resolution,  and 
commanded  him  to  dispatch  the  Mytilenaeans  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  next  day  they  felt  immediately  a  degree  of  re- 
pentance, and  reflected  that  the  resolution  they  had  passed 
was  a  cruel  arid  sweeping  one,  to  put  a  whole  city  to  the 
sword,  instead  of  those  who  were  guilty.  When  the  Mytile- 
naean  embassadors  who  were  present,  and  those  of  the'  Athe* 
niaris  who  co-operated  with  them,  perceived  this,  they  got  the 
authorities  to  put  the  question  again  to  the  vote ;  and  the 
more  eaisily  prevailed  on  them  to  do  it,  because  they  also  saw 
plainly  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  wished  some  one  to 
give  them  another  opportunity  of  deliberating.  An  assembly 
therefore  being  immediately  summoned,  differerit  opinions 
were  expressed  on  both  sides ;  and  Cleon,  son  of  Cleaenetus, 
who  had  carried  the  former  resolution,  to  put  them  to  death, 
being  on  other  subjects  also  the  most  violent  of  the  citizens, 
and  by  far  the  most  influential  with  the  commons,  at  that  time 
came  forward  again,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

37.  "On  many  other  occasions  before  this  have  I  been  con- 
vinced that  a  democracy  is  incapable  of  maintaining  dominion 
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over  others,  and  I  am  so  more  than  ever  from  your  present 
change  of  purpose  respecting  the  Mytilenseans.  For  owing  to 
your  daily  freedom  from  fear,  and  plotting  against  each  other, 
you  entertain  the  same  views  toward  your  allies  also.  And 
you  do  not  reflect,  in  whatever  case  you  may  either  have 
made  a  mistake  through  being  persuaded  by  their  words,  or 
miy  have  given  way  to  pity,. that  you  show  such  weakness  to 
your  own  peril,  and  at  the  s^me  time  to  gmn  no  gratitude  from 
your  allies ;  not  considering  that  it  is  a  tyrannical  dominion 
which  you  hold,  and  over  men  who  are  plotting  against  you, 
and  involuntarily  subject  to  you ;  and  who  obey  you  not  from 
any  favors  you  confer  on  them  to  your  own  hurt,  but  from 
the  fast  of  your  being  superior  to  them  through  your  power, 
rather  than  their  good  feeling.  But  of  all  things  it  is  the 
most  fearful,  if  nothing  of  what  we  have  resolved  is  to  be 
steadfast ;  and  if  we  are  not  convinced  that  a  state  with  in- 
ferior laws  which  are  unchanged  is  better  than  one  with  good 
ones  which  are  not  authoritative;  that  homely  wit  with  inoder- 
ation  is  more  useful  than  cleverness  with  intemperance ;  and 
that  the  duller  class  of  men,  compared  with  the  more  talented, 
generally  speaking,  manage  public  affairs  better.  For  the  latter 
wish  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws,  and  to  overrule  what  isevei; 
spoken  for  the  public  good— thinking  that  they  could  not  show 
their  wisdom  in  more  important  matters — ^ahd  by  such  means 
they  generally  ruin  their  country.  But  the  former,  distrusting 
their  own  talent,  deign  to  be  less  learned  than  the  laws,  and 
less  able  than  to  find  fault  with  the  words  of  one  who  has 
spoken  well ;  and  being  judges  on  fair  terms,  rather  than  rivals 
for  a  prize,  they  are  more  conmionly  right  in  their  views.  So 
then  ought  toe  also  to  do,  and  not  to  advise  your  people  con- 
trary to  our  real  opinion,  urged  on  by  cleverness  and  rivalry  of 
talent. 

38.  "I,  then,  continue  of  the  same  opinion;  and  am  aston- 
ished at  those  who  have  proposed  to  discuss  a  second  time  the 
case  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  and  caused  in  it  a  delay  of  time, 
which  is  all  for  the  advantage  of  the  guilty  (for  so  the  sufferer 
proceeds  against  the  offender  with  his  anger  less  keen ;  whereas 
when  retribution  treads  most  closely  on  the  heels  of  suffering, 
it  best  matches  it  in  wreaking  vengeance).  I  wonder,  too, 
who  will  be  the  man  to  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  and  to 
pretend   to  show  that  the  injuries  done  by  the  Mytilenaeans 
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are  beneficial  to  us,  and  tliat  our  misfortunes  are  losses  to  our 
allies.  It  is  evident  that  either  trusting  to  his  eloquence  he 
would  strive  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  us,  that  what  we  con- 
sider most  certain  has  not  been  ascertained ;  or,  urged  on  bj 
the  hope  of  gain,  will  endeavor  to  lead  us  away  by  an  elab- 
orate display  of  specious  language.  But  in  such  contests  as 
these  the  state  gives  the  prizes  to  others,  and  takes  only  the 
dangers  itself.  And  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame  for  it,  through 
unwisely  instituting  those  contests ;  inasmuch  as  yon  are  ac- 
customed to  attend  to  speeches  like  spectators  [in  a  theater], 
and  to  facts  like  mere  listeners  [to  what  others  tell  youj; 
with  regard  to  things  future,  judging  of  their  possibility  from 
those  who  have  spoken  cleverly  about  them ;  and  with  regard 
to  things  which  have  already  occurred,  not  taking  what  has 
been  done  as  more  credible  from  your  having  soen  it,  than  what 
has  been  only  heard  from  those  who  in  words  have  delivered 
a  clever  invective.  And  so  you  are  the  best  men  to  be  im^ 
posed  on  with  novelty  of  argument,  and  to  be  uuwilling  to  fol- 
low up  what  has  been  approved  by  you ;  being  slaves  to  every 
new  paradox,  and  despisers  of  what  is  ordinary.  Each  of  you 
wishes,  above  all,  to  be  able  to  speak  himself ;  but  if  that  is 
not  possible,  in  rivalry  of  those  who  so  speak,  you  strive  not 
to  appear  to  have  followed  his  sentiments  at  second-hand ;  but 
when  he  has  said  any  thing  cleverly,  you  would  fain  appear  to 
have  anticipated  its  expression  by  your  applause,  and  are  eager 
to  calch  beforehand  what  is  said,  and  at  the  same  time  slow- 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  it.  Thus  you  look,  so  to  speak, 
for  something  different  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  arc 
actually  living ;  while  you  have  not  a  sufficient  understanding 
of  even  that  which  is  before  you.  In  a  word,  you  are  over- 
powered by  the  pleasures  of  the  ear,  and  are  like  men  sitting 
to  be  amused^  by  rhetoricians  rather  than  deliberating .  upon 
state  affairs. 

39.  "  Wishing  then  to  call  you  off  from  this  course,  I  declare 
to  you  that  the  Mytilenaeans  have  injured  you  more  than  any 
one  state  ever  did.  For  I  can  make  allowance  for  men  who 
have  revolted  because  they  could  not  endure  your  government, 
or  because  they  were  compelled  by  their  enemies.  But  for 
those  who  inhabited  an  island  with  fortifications,  and  had  only 
to  fear  our  enemies  by  sea,  on  which  element,  too,  they  were 

*  Literally,  "  as  spectators"  of  them. 
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themselves  not  unprotected  against  them  by  a  fleet  of  triremes^ 
and  who  lived  independent^  and  were  honored  in  the  highest 
degree  by  us,  and  then  treated  iis  in  this  way ;  what  else  did 
those  men  do  than  deliberately  devise  our  ruin,  and  rise  up 
against  us,  rather  than  revolt  from  us  (revolt,  at  least,  is  the 
part  of  those  who  are  subject  to  some  violent  treatment),  and 
seek  to  ruin  us  by  siding  with  our  bitterest  enemies?     Yet 
surely  that  is  more  intolerable  than  if  they  waged  war  against 
you  by  themselves  for  the  acquisition  of  power.     Again,  nei- 
ther were  the  calamities  of  their  neighbors,  who  had  already 
revolted  from  us  and  been  subdued,  a  warning  to  them ;  nor 
did  the  good  fortune  they  enjoyed  make  them  loathe  to  come 
into    trouble;   but  being  over-confident  with  regard  to  the 
future,  and  having  formed  hopes  bdyond  their  power,  though 
less  than  their  desire,  they  declared  war,  having  determined 
to  prefer  might  to  right ;  for  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
they  should  overcome  us,  they  attacked  us,  though  they  were 
not  being  wronged.    But  success  is  wont  to  make  those  states 
insolent  to  which  it  comes  most   unexpected  and  with  the 
shortest  notice ;  whereas  the  good  f(»*tune  which  is  according 
to  men's   calculation  is  generally  more  steady  than  when  it 
comes  beyond  their  expectation;  and,  so  to  say,  they  more 
easily  drive  off  adversity  than  they  preserve  prosperity.     The 
MytQen^ans,  then,  ought  all  along  to  have  been  honored  by 
us  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
not  bave  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence ;  for  in  other  in- 
stances, as  well  as  theirs,  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  despise 
those  who  court  him,  and  to  respect  those  who  do  not  stoop  to 
him.     But  let  them  even  now  be  punished  as  their  crime  de- 
serves ;  and  let  not  the  guilt  attach  to  the  aristocracy,  while  you 
acquit  the  commons.      For  at  any  rate  they  all  alike  attacked 
you ;  since  they  might  have  come  over  to  us,  and  so  have 
been  now  in  possession  of  their  city  again.     Thinking,  how- 
ever, the  chance  they  ran  with  the  aristocracy  to  be  the  safer, 
they  joined  them  in  revolting.     And  now  consider ;  if  you  at- 
tach, the  same  penalties  to  those  of  the  allies  who  were  com* 
pelled  by  their  enemies  to  revolt,  and  to  those  who  did  it 
voluntarily,  which  of  them,  think  you,  will  not  revolt  on  any 
slight  pretext,  when  he  either  gains  his  liberation,  if  he  suc- 
ceed, or  incurs  no  extreme  suffering,  if  he  fail  ?     And  so  we 
shall  presently  have  to  risk  both  our  money  and.  our  lives 
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against  each  separate  state.  And  if  we  are  successful,  by  taking 
possession  of  a  ruined  city,  you  will,  hereafter  be  deprived  of 
all  future  revenue  from  it — in  which  our  strength  consists; 
while  if  we  fail,  we  shall  have  fresh  enemies  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  already ;  and  during  the  time  that  we  ought  to 
be  opposing  our  present  foes,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  hostihties 
with  our  own  allies. 

40.  "  You  ought  not  therefore  to  hold  out  any  hope,  either 
relying  on  oratory  or  purchased  with  money,  of  their  receiving 
allowance  for  having  erred  through  human  infirmity.  For 
they  did  not  involuntarily  hurt  you,  but  wittingly  plotted 
against  you  ;  and  it  is  only  what  is  involuntary  that  can  claim 
allowance.  I,  then,  both  on  that  first  occasion  [so  advised 
you],  and  now  contend  that  you  should  not  rescind  your 
former  resolutions,  nor  err  through  three  things,  the  most  in- 
expedient for  empire,  namely,  pity,  delight  in  oratory,  and 
lenity.  For  pity  is  properly  felt  toward  those  of  a  kindred 
temper,  and  not  toward  those  who  will  •  not  feel  it  in  re- 
turn, but  are  of  necessity  our  enemies  forever.  And  the 
orators  who  delight  us  with  their  language  will  have  a  field 
in  other  subjects  of  less  importance,  instead  of  one  in  which 
the  state,  after  being  a  little  pleased,  will  pay  a  great  penalty  ; 
while  they  themselves  from  their  good  speaking  will  receive 
good  treatment  in  return.  And  lenity  is  shown  to  those 
who  will  be  well-disposed  in  future,  rather  than  to  those  who 
remain  just  what  they  were,  and  not  at  all  less  hostile.  To 
sum  up  in  one  word,  if  you  are  persuaded  by  me,  you  will  do 
what  is  just  toward  the  Mydlenaeans,  and  at  the  same  time 
expedient ;  but  if  you  decide  otherwise,  you  will  not  oblige 
them,  but  will  rather  pass  sentence  upon  yourselves.  For  if 
they  were  right  in  revolting,  you  can  not  properly  maintain 
your  empire.  If,  however,  you  determine  to  do  so,  even 
though  it  is  not  proper,  you  must  also,  overlooking  what  is 
right,  punish  these  men  from  regard  .to  expediency,  or  else 
give  up  your  empire,  and  actt  the  honest  man  without  danger. 
Resolve,  then,  to  requite  them  with  the  same  penalty ;  and 
not  to  show  yourselves,  in  escaping  their  design,  more  in- 
sensible than  those  who  formed  them  against  you ;  considering 
what  they  would  probably  have  done,  if  they  had  prevailed 
over  you ;  especially  as  they  were  the  first  to  begin  the 
wrong.      For  it  is  those  who  do  ill  to  any  one  without  reason, 
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that  persecute  him  most  bitterly,  nav,  even  to  the  death,^ 
from  suspicion  of  the  danger  of  their  enemy's  being  spared ; 
since  he  who  has  suflered  evil  without  any  necessity,  [but  by 
provoking  it  himself],  is  more  bitter,  if  he  escape,  than  one 
who  was  an  enemy  on  equal  terms.  Be  not  therefore  traitors 
to  your  own  cause;  but  bringing  yourselves  in  feeling  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  actual  state  of  suffering,  and  reflecting 
how  you  would  in  that  case  have  valued  their  subjection 
above  every  thing,  now  pay  them  back  in  return,  not  indulg- 
ing in  weakness  at  the  present  moment,  nor  forgetting  the 
dimger  which  once  hung  over  you.  Punish  these  men,  I  say, 
as  ^ey  deserve ;  and  give  a  striking  example  to  the  rest  of 
your  alUes,  that  whoever  revolts  will  pay  the  penalty  for  it  with 
his  hfe.  For  if  they  know  this,  you  will  less  frequently  have 
to  neglect  your  enemies,  while  you  are  fighting  with  your  own 
confederates." 

41.  To  this  effect  spoke  Cleon.  After  him  Diodotus  son  of 
Eucrates,  who  in  the  former  assembly  spoke  most  strongly  against 
putting  the  Mytilenaeans  to  death,  came  forward  then  also,  and 
said  as  follows. 

42.  "  I  neither  blamo  those  who  have  a  second  time  pro- 
r  posed  the  discussion  of  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  nor  com- 
mend those  who  object  to  repeated  ddiberation  on  the  most 
important  subjects;  but  I  think  that  the  two  things  most 
opposed  to  good  counsel  are  haste  and  passion,  one  of  which 
is  generally  the  companion  of  folly,  and  the  other  of  coarse- 
ness and  narrowness  of  mind.  And  whoever  contends  that 
words  are  not  to  be  the  exponents  of  measures,  is  either 
wanting  in  understanding,  or  self-interested :  wanting  in  un- 
derstanding, if  he  thinks  it  possible  to  express  himsetf  in  any 
other  way  on  what  is  future  and  not  certain ;  self-interested, 
if,  when  wishing  to  persuade  to  something  base,  he  thinks 
that  he  could  not  speak  to  his  credit  on  a  discreditable  sub- 
ject, but  that  by  clever  calumniation  he  might  confound  both 
his  opponents  and  audience.  But  most  cruel  of  all  are  those 
who  charge  us  besides  with  a  display  [of  rhetoric]  for  pecu- 
niary motives.  For  if  they  only  imputed  ignorance,  he  who 
failed  in  carrying  his  point  would  retire  with  a  character  for 
want  of  understanding,  rather  than  of  honesty :  but  when  a 

*  GKiller  and  Poppo  follow  Hermann  in  taking  unoXXwrat  passively, 
**  they  are  killed  by  living  in  suspicion  of  danger,"  etc. 
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charge  of  dishonesty  is  brought  against  him,  if  successful,  he 
is  suspected ;  and  if  unsucc^sftil,  together  with  his  inabihty, 
he  is  also  thought  dishonest.  And  the  state  is  not  benefited 
by  such  a  system  ;  for  through  fear  it  is  deprived  of  its  coun- 
selors. Most  prosperous  indeed  would  it  be,  if  such  of  its 
citizens  were  incapable  of  speaking;  for  then  they  would  be 
less  often  persuaded  to  do  wrong.  But  the  good  citizen  ought 
to  show  himself  the  better  speaker  not  by  terrifying  his  op- 
ponent^ but  by  meeting  him  on  equal  terms ;  and  the  state 
that  acts  wisely  should  not,  indeed,  confer  honor  on  the  man  who 
most  frequently  gives  good  advice,  but  neither  should  it  detract 
from  what  he  enjoys  already ;  and  so  (dx  from  punishing  him 
who  is  wrong  in  nis  judgment,  it  should  not  even  degrade  him. 
For  so  the  successful  counselor  would  be  least  tempt^  to  speak 
any  thing  contrary  to  his  real  opinion,  in  order  to  grati^  his 
hearers ;  and  the  unsuccessful  one  would  be  least  anxious,  by 
the  same  means  of  gratification,  to  bring  over  the  multitude  to 
his  side  also. 

43.  "  But  we  do  the  contrary  of  this ;  and  moreover,  if  any 
one  be  suspected  of  speaking  with  a  view  to  his  own  advan^ 
tage,  though  at  the  same  time  what  is  best,  through  grudging 
him  the  gain  of  which  we  have  but  an  uncertain  idea,  we  de- 
prive the  state  of  its  certain  benefit  And  thus  good  advice, 
given  in  a  straightforward  manner,  has  come  to  be  no  less 
suspected  than  bad ;  so  that  it  is  equally  necessary  for  one  who 
wishes  to  carry  the  most  dreadful  measures  to  win  over  the 
multitude  by  trickery,  and  for  one  who  speaks  on  the  better 
side  to  gain  credit  by  fiilsehood.  And  the  state  alone  it  is 
impossible,  owing  to  these  over-wise  notions,  to  serve  in  an 
open  manner  and  without  deceiving  it;  for  he  who  openly 
confers  any  good  upon  it  is  suspected  of  getting  secretly,  in 
some  way  or  other,  an  tulvantage  in  return.  Now  on  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  with  such  an  estimate  of  our 
conduct,  we  [orators]  ought  to  speak  with  more  extensive 
forethought  than  you  who  take  but  an  off-hand  view  of  meas^ 
ures;  especially  as  we  are  responsible  for  the  advice  we 
^ve,  whereas  you  are  irresponsible  for  listening  to  it.^  For 
if  he  who  o^red  counsel;  and  he  who  followed  it,*  suffered 
alike,  you  would  judge  more  prudently.     But  as  it  is,  through 

*  Literally,  "have  our  advising  responsible,  in  opposition  to  (or  com- 
pared with)  your  irresponsible  listening/' 
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whatever  passion  you  may  at  any  time  have  met  with  dis- 
asters, you  punish  the  single  judgment  of  the  man  who  per- 
suaded you,  and  not  your  own,  for  having  so  numerously 
joined  in  the  blunder. 

44.  "I  came  forward,  however,  neither  to  speak  against 
any  one  in  defense  of  the  Mytilenseans,  nor  to  accuse  any  one. 
For  the  question  we  have  to  decide  is  not,  if  we  take  a  wise 
view  of  it,  respecting  thfeir  guilt,  but  respecting  our  taking 
gooi  counsel.  For  though  I  should  prove  them  to  be  utterly 
guilty,  I  will  not  for  that  reason  also  bid  you  to  put  them  to 
death,  unless  it  were  expedient :  and  though  they  mi^t  claim 
some  allowance  [I  would  not  bid  you  make  it],  unless  it 
should  appear  good  for  the  state.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  are  deliberating  for  the  future,  rather  than  the  present; 
and  as  to  what  Cleon  most  positively  asserts,  that  it  will  bo 
advantageous  to  us  in  future,  with  a  view  to  less  frequent  re- 
volts, if  we  hold  out  death  as  the  penalty ;  I  too  as  'positively 
contradict  him,  with  regard  to  what  is  good  for  the  future,  and 
maiotain  the  opposite  opinion. "  And  I  beg  you  not  to  reject 
the  utility  of  my  advice  for  the  plausibility  of  his.  For  his 
words  might  perhaps  attract  you,  through  being  more  just  with 
regard  to  your  present  displeasure  against  the  Mytilenaeans : 
but  we  are  not  holding  a  judicial  inquiry  in  their  case,  that 
we  should  want  what  is  just ;  but  are  deliberating  respecting 
them,  how  they  may  be  of  service  to  us. 

45.  "  Now  the  penalty  of  death  has  been  enacted  in  states 
for  many  offenses,  and  those  not  equal  to  this,  but  less 
heinous ;  and  yet,  urged  on  by  hope,  men  venture  to  commit 
them ;  and  no  one  ever  yet  came  into  danger  with  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  mind  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  his  attempt* 
What  city,  too,  when  bent  on  revolt,  ever  attempted  it  with 
deficient  resources — according  to  its  own  idea — either  internal, 
or  by  means  of  alliance  with  others  ?  Indeed  all  men,  both 
in  a  private  and  public  capacity,  are  naturally  disposed  to  do 
wrong,  and  there  is  no  law  that  will  keep  them  from  it ;  at 
least  men  have  gone  through  all  kinds  of  punishments  in  their 
enactments,  to  try  if  by  any  means  they  might  be  less  injured 
by  evil-doers,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  early  times  the  pun- 
ishments for  the  greatest  offenses  were  more  lenient ;  but  as 
they  are  disregarded,  they  generally,  in  the  course  of  time,  ex- 

'  Literally,  "having  passod  sentence  upon  himsel£" 
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tend  to  death ;  and  still  even  this  is  disregarded.  Either, 
then,  some  fear  more  dreadM  than  this  must  he  discovered, 
or  this,  at  any  rate,  does  not  restrain  men  :  but  poverty  inspir- 
ing boldness  through  necessity,  and  larger  means  inspiring 
ambition  through  insolence  and  pride,  and  the  other  conditions 
of  life  through  some  human  passion  or  other,  according  as 
they  are  severally  enslaved  by  some  fatal  and  overpowering 
one,  lead  men  on  to  dangers.  Moreover,  hope  and  desire  for 
every  thing,  the  one  taking  the  lead,  and  the  other  following ; 
and  the  one  devising  the  attempt^  while  the  other  suggests 
the -facility  of  succeeding  in  it;  cause  the  most  numerous 
disasters ;  and  though  unseen,  they  are  more  influential  than 
the  dangers  that  are  seen.  Fortune,  too,  aids  them  no  less 
in  urging  men  on  '^  for  by  sometimes  siding  with  them  unex- 
pectedly, she  induces  Ihem  to  run  the  risk  even  with  inferior 
means ;  especially  in  the  case  of  states,  inasmuch  as  the  venture 
is  for  tRe  greatest  objects,  naniely,  freedom,  or  empire  over 
others ;  and  as  each  individual,  when  acting  in  concert  with 
all,  unreasonably  carries  his  ideas  to  an  extravagant  length 
concerning  them.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  [to  remedy  the  evil], 
and  the  man  is  very  simple  who  thinks,  that  when  human  na- 
ture is  eagerly  set  on  doing  a  thing,  he  has  any  means  of  divert- 
ing it,  eitber  by  the  rigor  of  laws,  or  any  other  kind  of  terror. 
46.  "  We  must  not,  then,  either  take  bad'  counsel  through 
trusting  to  the  punishment  of  death  as  a  thing  to  be  relied 
on,  or  leave  to  those  who  have  revolted  no  hope  of  being  al- 
lowed to  change  their  minds,  and  wipe  out  their  offense  m  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  For  consider  that  at  present,  if  any 
city,  even  after  rovolting,  find  that  it  will  not  succeed,  it 
would  come  to  terms  while  it  has  still  means  of  refunding  the 
expenses,  and  of  paying  tribute  in  future.  But  in  the  other 
case,  which  of  them,  think  you,  would  not  make  better  prep- 
arations for  the  attempt  than  they  do  now,  and  hold  out 
against  its  besiegers  to  the  utmost,  if  it  is  all  one  whether  it 
surrender  slowly  or  quickly  ?  And  how  can  it  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious for  us  to  be  put  to  expense  by  sitting  down  before  it, 
because  it  will  not  surrender ;  and  if  we  take  the  city,  to  re- 
cover it  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  be  deprived  of  the  revenue 
from  it  in  future  ?  For  our  strength  against  the  enemy  lies 
in  this.  So  then  we  must  not  hurt  ourselves,  by  being  strict 
judges  of  the  offenders,  but  rather  see  how,  by  punishing  them 
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moderately,  we  may  be  able  in  future  to  avail  oarselyes  of  tbe 
cities  with  imimpaired  means  on  the  score  of  money ;  and  we 
must  resolve  to  derive  our  protection,  not  from  severity  of  laws, 
but  from  attention  to  deeds.  The  very  contrary  of  which  we 
do  at  present ;  and  if  we  have  subdued  any  power  that  was 
once]  free,  and,  when  harshly  governed,  naturally  revolted 
or  its  independence,  we  f^cy  that  we  are  bound  to  avenge 
ourselves  with  severity.  But  in  deaBng  with  freemen,  we  must 
not  punish  them  rigorously  when  they  revolt,  but  vHiiek  them 
rigorously  before  they  revolt,  and  prevent  their  even  coming 
to  the  thought  of  it :  and  when  we  have  got  tbe  mastery  of 
them,  we  should  attach  the  guilt  to  as  few  as  possible. 

47.  "Now  consider  what  an  error  you  would  cammit  in 
this  also,  if  persuaded  by  Cleon.  For  at  present  the  commons 
in  all  tho  states  are  well  disposed  toward  yon,  and  either  do 
not  revolt  with  the  aristocratical  party,  or  if  compelled  to  do 
so,  are  straightway  hostile  to  those  who  made  them ;  and  you 
have  the  mass  of  the  city  opposed  to  you  on  your  side,  when 
you  proceed  to  war.  But  if  you  butcher  the  commons  of  My- 
tilene,  who  took  no  part  in  the  revolt,  and  when  they  had  gol 
possession  of  arms,  voluntarily  gave  up  the  city ;  in  the  first 
place  you  will  act  unjustly  by  slaying  your  benefactors ;  and  in 
the  next  you  will  produce  for  the  higher  classes  of  men  a  re- 
sult which  they  most  desire ;  for  when  they  lead  their  cities  to 
revolt,  they  will  immediately  have  tbe  commons  on  their  side, 
because  you  had  shown  them  beforehand  that  the  same  penalty 
is  appointed  for  those  who  are  guilty  and  those  who  are  not. 
On  the  contrary,  even  if  they  toere  guilty,  you  ought  to  pretend 
not  to  notice  it ;  that  the  only  class  still  allied  with  us  may  not 
become  hostile  to  us.  And*  this  I  consider  far  more  beneficial 
toward  retaining  our  empire — that  we  should  voluntarily  be 
treated  with  injustice — than  that  with  justice  we  should  put 
to  the  sword  those  whom  we  ought  not.  And  so  the  identity 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  punishment,  which  Cleon 
asserts,  is  found  impossible  to  exist  therein. 

48.  "Being  convinced  then  that  this  is  the  better  course, 
and  not  allowing  too  much  weight  either  to  pity  or  to  lenity 
(for  neither  do  /  [any  more  than  Cleon],  wish  you  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  these),  but  judging  from  the  advice  itself  which  is 
given  you,  be  persuaded  by  me  to  try  calmly  those  of  the 
Mytilenaeans  whom  Pacbes  sent  oflf  as  guilty,  and  to  allow  the 
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rest  to  live  where  they  are.  For  tllib  is  both  prc^table  for  the 
future,  and  terrible  to  your  eneijoies  at  the  present  moment ; 
since  whoever  takes  good  advice  against  his  adversaries  is 
stronger  than  one  who  recklessly  proceeds  against  them  with 
violence  of  action." 

49.  To  this  eflfect  spoke  Diodotus.  These  being  the  views 
that  were  expressed  in  most  direct  opposition  to  one  another, 
the  Athenians,  notwithstanding  [their  wish  to  reconsider  the 
question],  came  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  respecting  them,  and 
were  nearly  matched  m  the  voting,  though  that  of  Diodotus 
prevailed.  And  they  immediately  dispatched  another  trireme 
with  all  speed,  that  they  might  not  find  the  city  destroyed 
through  the  previous  arrival  of  the  first;'  which  had  the  start 
by  a  day  and  a  night  The  Mytilensean  embassadors  having 
provided  for  the  vessel  wine  and  barley-cakes,  and  promising 
great  rewards  if  they  should  arrive  first,  there  was  such  haste 
ID  their  course,  that  at  the  same  time  as  they  rowed  they  ate 
cakes  kneaded  with  oil  and  wine ;  and  some  slept  in  turns, 
while  others  rowed.  And  as  there  happened  to  be  no  wind 
against  tbem,  and  the  former  vessel  did  not  sail  in  any  haste 
OQ  so  horrible*  a  business,  while  this  hurried  on  in  the  man- 
ner described ;  though  the  other  arrived  so  much  first  that 
Paches  had  read  the  decree,  and  was  on  the  point  of  executing 
the  sentence,  the  second  came  to  land  after  it,  and  prevented 
the  butchery.     lnjLo  such  imminent  peril  did  Mytilene  come. 

50.  The  other  party,  whom  Paches  had  sent  ofif  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  revolt,  the  Athenians  put  to  death,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Cleon,  amountiug  to  rather  more  than  one 
thousand.  They  also  dismantled  the  walls  of  the  Mytilenseans, 
and  seized  their  ships.  After  this,  they  did  not  impose  any 
tnbute  on  the  Lesbians,  but  having  divided  the  land,  except- 
iug  that  of  the  Methymnaeans,  into  three  thousand  portions, 

'  The  common  reading^  d^vrepac  is  abandoDod-by  all  the  best  editor^; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  without  great  diffidence  that  I  confess  my  inability 
to  un  Jerstand  why  it  need  be  so.  The  sense  of  the  passages  would  b^ 
equally  good  if  it  were  translated,  "that  by  the  previous  arrival  of  the 
second,  they  might  avoid  finding  the  city  rumed:"  and  I  can  not  bat 
think  such  a  method  borne  out  by  many  other  passage  of  our  author; 
e.  g..  H  3.  3.  Zvvg'keyovTo — uTrwf  //;)  6id  ruv  dduv  iftavepoi  inrtv  ^vrec. 
And  again  in  the  next  section,  *Exof>ovv  U  tu>v  oUiqv  lir*  avTodc,  bito^ 
fih  KaTiH  ^c.»c  SapoaXeuripofc  oiiat  tipoa^ipuvTai^  k.  r.  A, 

*  Literally,  "monstrous." 
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tbey  set  apart  three  hundred  of  them  as  consecrated  to  the 
godsj  and  to  the  rest  sent  out  as  shareholders  those  of  their 
own  citizens  to  whose  lot  they  had  fallen;  with  whom  the 
LesUans  having  ^reed  to  pay  in  money  two  minse  a  year  for 
each  portion,  farmed  the  land  themselves.  The  Athenians 
also  took  possession  oi  the  towns  on  the  continent  of  which  the 
Mytilenaeans  were  masters,  and  they  were  afterward  subject  to 
Athens.     Such  then  was  the  issue  of  affairs  as  regarded  Lesbos. 

51.  In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  after  the  reduction 
of  Lesbos,  the  Athenians  made  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicias,  son  of  Niceratus,  against  the  island  of  Minoa, 
which  lies  off  Megara,  and  which  the  Megareans  used  as  a 
fortress,  having  built  a  tower  on  it.  From  this  spot,  being 
more  close  at  hand,  Nicias  wished  the  Athenians  to  keep 
their  guard  [over  Nisaea],  instead  of  from  Budorum  and 
Salamis,  and  to  prevent  the  Peloponnesians  from  sailing  out 
thence  unobserved,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  with  triremes 
and  privateers;  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  nothing 
was  imported  by  the  Megareans.  Having  therefore  in  the 
first  instance  taken  by  engines  from  the  sea  two  towers  which 
projected  on  the  side  of  Nissea,  and  having  cleared  the  en- 
trance to  the  strait*  between  the  island  [and  the  continent], 
he  proceeded  to  cut  off  all  communication  on  the  side  of  the 
mainland  also,  where  there  waa  a  passage  by  a  bridge  over  a 
morass  for  succoring  the  island,  which  lay  not  far  off  from  the 
continent  This  having  been  accomplished  by  them  in  a  few 
days,  he  afterwards  left  works  on  the  island  also,  with  a  gar- 
rison, and  retired  with  his  forces. 

52.  It  was  also  about  the  same  period  of  this  summer  that 
the  PlatsBans,  having  no  longer  any  provisions,  and  being  unable 
to  endure  the  blockade,  surrendered  to  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  following  manner.  The  enemy  assaulted  their  wall  and 
they  were  incapable  of  defending  it.  So  when  the  Lacedae- 
moniaD  commander  was  aware  of  their  powerless  condition,  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  it  by  storm  (for  such  were  his  instruc- 
tions from  Lacedsemon,  in  order  that  if  a  treaty  should  ever  be 
made  with  the  Athenitos,  and  tl^y  should  agree  to  restore  such 

'  GoUer  translates  this  expression  by  "  viam  in  portum  aperuit :"  but 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  fiera^  must  be,  I  think,  that  which  I  have 
given  to  it,  and  which  it  has,  IV.  25.  1,  'Ev  rorr<^  oiv  ru  fiera^  oi 
^vpaKOJtoi,  K.  r.  A. 
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places  as  they  had  respectiTely  taken  in  the  war,  PlataBa  might 
not  be  given  up,  on  the  strength  of  its  inhabitants  having  vol- 
nntarily  gone  over  to  them),  bnt  he  sent  to  them  a  herald 
■with  this  question,  "  Were  they  disposed  vohintarily  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  submit  to  them 
as  their  judges ;  and  that  they  should  punish  the  guilty,  but 
no  one  contrary  to  justice  ?"  Such  were  the  words  of  the  her- 
ald ;  and  they,  being  now  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  sur- 
rendered the  city.  The  Peloponnesians  then  fed  the  Platseans 
for  nine  days,  till  the  judges  from  Lacedsemon,  five  in  number, 
arrived.^  When  they  were  come,  no  charge  was  preteired 
against  them  ;  but  they  called  them  forward,  and  merely  asked 
them  this  question,  "  Had  they  in  any  particular  done  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  the  allies  any  service  during  the  present 
war  ?"  They  made  a  speech  [in  reply],  for  they  had  request- 
ed permission  to  spe^  at  greater  length,  and  had  deputed 
to  plead  their  cause  Ast3rmachus  the  son  of  Asopolaus,  and 
Lacon  the  son  of  Aeimnestus,  who  came  forward  and  said  as 
follows : 

63.  "  The  surrender  of  our  city,  Lacedaemonians,  we  made 
with  full  confidence  in  you,  not  supposing  that  we  should  be 
subjected  to  such  a  trial  as  this,  but  that  it  would  be  one  more 
consistent  with  law ;  and  with  an  agreement  that  we  should 
not,  as  we  now  are,  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  judges  but 
yourselves ;  thinking  that  so  wo  should  best  obtain  what  was 
fair.  But  as  things  ar^,  we  fear  that  we  have  failed  at  once 
in  both  expectations.  For  with  reasqn  we  suspect  that  our 
contest  is  for  life  or  death,*  and  that  you  will  not  prove  im- 
partial ;  inferring  this  from  the  fact  of  there  having  been  made 
against  us  no  previous  charge  for  us  to  reply  to  (but  it  was 
ourselves  who  requested  permission  to  speak),  and  from  the 
question  put  to  us  being  so  concise ;  a  true  answer  to  which 
tells  against  us,  while  a  false  one  is  open  to  refutation.  Being 
involved,  however,  in  perplexity  on  all  sides,  we  are  compel- 
led, and  it  seems  the  stuer  course,  to  say  something  at  all 
risks ;  for  the  words  that  had  been  left  unspoken  might  occa- 
sion to  men  in  our  situation  the  self-accusing  thought,  that  if 
they  had  been  spoken,  they  might  have  saved  us.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  our  other  disadvantages,  the  work  of  convincing  you 
is  also  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Were  we  unacquainted 
*  Literally,  "  for  the  most  fearful  things." 
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with  each  other,  we  might  derive  assistance  from  bringing 
forward  fresh  proofs  of  what  you  did  not  know :  but  as  it  is, 
every  thing  will  be  said  to  men  who  know  it  already;  and 
our  fear  is,  not  that  you  have  before  considered  our  services 
as  inferior  to  your  own,  and  now  make  that  fact  a  ground  of 
accusation  against  us;  but  that,  through  your  determination 
to  gmtify  another  party,  we  are  brought  to  a  trial  which  is 
already  decided  against  us.  • 

54.  "  Nevertheless,  while  we  urge  what  claims  of  justice  wo 
have,  both  against  the  Thebans,  and  with  respect  to  you,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  we  will  remind  you  of  our  good  deeds, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  you  [to  have  mercy  on  us].  With 
regard  then  to  your  brief  question,  *  whether  we  have  done 
any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  allies  in  this  war,' 
we  say,  that  if  you  ask  us  as  enemies,  you  are  not  wronged  by 
us,  though  you  should  have  received  no  good  at  our  hands ; 
and  that  if  you  consider  us  as  friends,  you  are  yourselves  more 
in  the  wrong,  for  having  marched  against  us.  With  respect, 
however,  to  what  happened  during  the  peace,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Mede,  we  proved  ourselves  good  and  true  men ;  for  wo 
have  not  now  been  the  first  to  break  the  peace,  and  we  were 
then  the  only  part  of  the  Boeotians  who  joined  in  attacking 
the  Mede  for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Even  though  we  are  an 
inland  people,  we  were  present  in  the  sea-fight  at  Artemi- 
sium,  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  our  territory  we  stood  by 
you  and  Pausanias ;  and  whatever  other  perilous  achievement 
was  performed  by  the  Greeks,  wo  took  part  in  every  thing 
beyond  our  strength.  And  to  you,  Lacedaemonians,  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  very  time  when,  after  the  earthquake,  the 
greatest  alarm  surrounded  Sparta,  because  of  the  Helots  who 
bad  established  themselves  in  revolt  at  Ithome,  wo  sent  the 
third  part  of  our  own  people  to  your  assistance :  and  you 
ought  not  to  forget  this. 

55.  "  With  regard  to  events  of  early  date,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  was  the  part  we  thought  right  to  act ;  though 
afterward  we  became  your  enemies.  But  it  is  you  that  aro 
to  blame  for  that ;  for  on  our  I'equesting  an  alliance  with  you, 
when  the  Thebans  had  used  violence  toward  us,  you  rejected 
our  suit,  and  told  us  to  apply  to  the  Athenians,  since  they 
were  near  to  us,  whereas  you  lived  far  away  from  us.  In  the 
war,  however,  you  neither  sufierod,  nor  would  have  suffered. 
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any  improper  treatment  from  us.  But  if  we  would  not  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  at  your  bidding,  we  did  no  wrong  in  that ; 
for  it  was  they  who  assisted  us  against  the  Thebans,  when 
you  refused ;  and  to  give  them  up  would  not  then  have  been 
honorable— especially  as  we  had  taken  them  for  allies  after 
receiving  good  from  them,  and  at  our  own  request,  and  had 
shared  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  them— but  it  was-  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  heartily  obey  their  commands. 
And  as  to  the  measures  in  which  either  of  you  take  the  lead 
of  your  allies,  it  is  not  those  who  follow  that  are  to  blame,  if 
you  have  ever  done  any  thing  wrong,  but  those  who  lead  them 
on  to  what  is  not  right. 

56.  "  With  respect  to  the  Thebans,  they  had  on  many  other 
occasions  wronged  us ;  and  as  for  the  last  occasion,  you  know 
yourselves  on  what  account  we  are  in  our  present  condition. 
For  as  they  were  seizing  our  city  in  time  of  peace,  and, 
moreover,  at  a  holy  time  of  the  month,  we  did  right  in  avenging 
ourselves  on  them,  according  to  the  principle  recognized  by 
all,,  that  it  is  allowable  to  defend  onesself  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy ;  and  it  would  not  now  be  fair  that  we  should  suflfer 
on  their  account.  For  if  you  take  your  views  of  justice  from 
your  own  immediate  advantage  and  their  animosity,  you  will 
show  yourselves  no  true  judges  of  what  is  right,  but  rather 
attentive  to  what  is  expedient  And  yet  if  they  appear  to  be 
serviceable  to  you  now,  much  more  did  we  and  tiie  rest  of 
the  Greeks  then,  when  you  were  in  greater  danger.  For 
now  you  are  yourselves  attacking  others,  and  the  objects  of 
their  fear;  but  at  that  crisis,  when  the  barbarian  was  bring- 
ing slavery  on  all,  these  Thebans  were  on  his  side.  And  it 
is  but  just  that  against  our  present  misdeed — if  we  have 
really  done  amiss — ^you  should  set  the  zeal  we  showed  then ; 
and  you  will  find  it  greater  than  the  fault  to  which  it  is 
opposed,*  and  exhibited  at  those  critical  times  when  it  was 
a  rar^  thing  for  any  of  the  Greeks  to  oppose  his  courage  to 
the  power  of  Xerxes ;  and  therefore  those  were  the  more 
commended  who  did  not  in  safety  act  for  th^ir  own  interest 
with  regard  to  his  invasion,  but  were  willing  to  dare  with 
dangers  the  better  part.  But  though  we  were  of  that  number, 
and  honored  by  you  in  the  highest  degree,  we  are  now  afraid 
that  we  have  been  ruined  by  acting  on  the  same  principles^ 

*  Literally,  *•  tho  greater  opposed  to  the  less.'' 
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because  we  cliose  the  side  oi  the  Athenians  from  regard  to  right, 
rather  than  yours  from  regard  to  interest.  And  yet  men  should 
consistently  take  the  same  view  of  the  same  case,  and  account 
expediency  to  be  nothing  else  than  this — when  good  allies  re- 
ceive everlasting  gratitude  for  their  services,  while  our  own 
immediate  interest  in  any  case  is  secured. 

57.  "  Consider,  too,  that  at  present  you  are  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks  in  general  a  pattern  of  honor  and  virtue :  but  if  you 
pass  an  unjust  sentence  on  us  (for  this  is  no  obscure  cause  that 
you  will  decade,  but  as  men  of  high  repute  yourselves,  you  will 
pass  sentence  on  us  who  are  also  not  contemptible),  beware  lest 
they  may  not  approve  of  your  coming  to  any  improper  decision 
respecting  men  of  good  character,  though  you  are  yourselves 
of  still  better ;  nor  of  spoils  which  were  taken  from  us,  the 
benefactors  of  Greece,  being  devoted  in  the  national  temples. 
For  it  will  seem  a  shocking  thing  that  Lacedaemonians  should 
have  destroyed  Plataea;  and  that  your  fathers  should  have 
inscribed  the  name  of  that  city  on  the  tripod  at  Delphi  for  its 
good  services,  whereas  you  utterly  obliterated  it  from  the  whole 
Grecian  name  for  the  sake  of  Thebans.  For  to  such  a  degree 
of  misfortune  have  we  been  brought :  if  the  Medes  had  been 
victorious,  we  should  have  been  ruined ;  and  now  we  are  sup- 
planted by  Thebans  in  your  good  opinion,  who  were  before  our 
best  friends ;  and  we  have  been  subjected  to  two  dangers,  the 
^eatest  that  can  be  imagined — ^then,  to  that'  of  being  starved 
to  death,*  if  we  had  not  surrendered  our  city ;  and  now,  to  that 
of  being  tried  for  our  lives.  And  thus  we  Plataeans,  who  were 
zealous  beyond  our  power  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  are 
rejected  by  all,  deserted  and  unassisted ;  for  of  those  who  were 
tben  our  allies,  no  one  helps  us ;  and  as  for  you,  Lacedaemonians, 
our  only  hope,  we  fear  that  you  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

58.  "  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  gods  who  once  presided 
over  our  confederacy,  and  of  our  valor  in  the  cause  of  the 

'  Bloomfield,  in  his  last  edition,  rightly  explains  alaxtorif)  (as  GoHer 
had  already  done),  by  comparing  Uie  words  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
•'fkme,  ignavissimo  mortis  genere,  tabescentes;"  and  observes  that  "to 
be  pined  to  death  was,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  a  death,  as 
compared  with  that  of  dying  with  arms  in  one's  hands,  especially 
ignominious,  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  snared  brute  beast."  Yet  he 
inconsistently  retains  the  part  of  his  original  note,  in  which  he  objected 
to  Hobbes  rendering  the  word  by  "  base,"  a  term  to  which  Hobbes  him- 
self doubtless  attached  the  same  meaning. 
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Greeks,  we  call  on  you  to  relent  and  change  your  mind,  if  you 
have  been  persuaded  to  any  thing  by  the  Thebans ;  and  to 
ask  as  a  boon  from  them  in  return  that  they  would  not  kill 
those  whose  death  is  not  honorable  to  you ;  and  to  receive  an 
honest  gratitude  [from  us],  instead  of  a  disgraceful  one  [from 
them] ;  and  not,  after  giving  pleasure  to  others,  to  incur  infamy 
for  it  yourselves.  For  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  away  our 
lives,  but  a  difficult  one  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  it ;  since 
W3  are  not  enemies,  that  you  should  justly  take  vengeance  on 
us,  but  men  well  disposed  toward  you,  and  who  went  to  war 
with  you  only  on  compulsion.  You  would  judge  the  case  there- 
fore rightly,  if  you  both  granted  us  personal  security,  and  con- 
sidered beforehand  that  you  received  us  by  our  own  consent, 
and  while  holding  forth  our  hands  to  you — and  the  law  of  thb 
Greeks  is  not  to  kill  such — and,  moreover,  after  our  being  ah 
along  your  benefactors.  For  look  to  the  sepulchers  of  your 
fathers,  whom,  after  being  slain  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  iu 
our  country,  we  used  to  honor  every  year  at  the  public  expenso 
with  both  garments  and  other  things  that  are  usual,  and  by 
offering  first-fruits  of  all  that  our  land  produced  in  its  season ; 
as  friends  from  a  friendly  country,  and  as  allies  to  our  former 
companions  in  arms.  But  you  would  do  the  contrary  of  this, 
should  you  decide  unjustly.  For  consider :  Pausanias  buried 
them  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  laying  them  in  a  friendly 
land,  and  among  men  of  that  character ;  but  you,  if  you  kill 
us,  and  make  the  Plataean  territory  a  part  of  the  Theban,  what 
Js9  will  you  do  but  leave  your  fathers  and  kinsmen  in  a 
hostile  country,  and  among  their  murderers,  unhonored  with 
the  gifts  which  they  now  receive?  And  further,  you  will 
condemn  to  slavery  the  land  in  which  the  Greeks  won  their 
freedom ;  will  desolate  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  whom  they 
prayed,  before  conquering  the  Medes;  and  will  take  away 
our  ancestral*  sacrifices  from  those  who  founded  and  instituted 
them. 

69.  "  This  were  not  to  your  credit,  Lacedjemonians,  nor  to 
offend  against  the  general  principles  of  the  Greeks  and  your 
own  forefathers,  nor  to  destroy  us,  your  benefactors,  for  other 

*  Grottleber  and  Poppo  refer  iaafievov  as  well  as  KTiadvT(ov  to  Bvaiag ; 
.«tid  the  collocation  of  the  words  certainly  makes  this  the  most  natural 
mode  of  explaining  them.  Bloomfield,  however,  denies  that  ku  is  ever 
u8od  in  such  a  figurativo  sense,  and  maintains  that  it  can  only  refer  her« 
to  ispl. 
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men's  hatred  of  us,  without  having  been  wronged  yourselves ; 
but  rather,  to  spare  us,  and  relent  in  your  hearts,  having 
taken  a  rational  pity  on  us ;  refle(fting  not  only  on  the  dread- 
ful nature  of  the  things  we  should  suffer,  but  also  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  sufferers,  and  how  misfortune  admits  not  of 
calculating  on  whom  it  may  one  day  fell,  even  without  his 
deserving  it  We  then,  as  is  suitable  for  us,  and  as  our  need 
induces  us  to  do,  entreat  you,  with  invocations  to  the  gods 
who  are  worshiped  at  the  same  altar,  and  by  all  the  Greeks 
in  common,  that  we  may  prevail  on  you  in  these  things; 
pleading  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore,  we  pray  that 
you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  them :  we  beseech  you  by  your 
fathers'  tombs,  and  appeal  for  aid  to  the  dead,  that  we  may 
not  come  under  the  power  of  the  Thebans,  nor  those  who  are 
dearest  to  them  be  given  up  to  those  who  are  most  hateful. 
We  remind  you,  too,  of  that  day  on  which  we  performed  the 
most  glorious  things  in  their  company,  and  yet  now  on  this 
day  are  in  danger  of  suflfering  the  most  dreadftil.  But,  to 
bring  our  speech  to  a  close — a  thing  which  is  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  hard  for  men  so  circumstanced,  because  the  peril 
of  our  life  approaches  with  it — we  now  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  did  not  surrender  our  city  to  the  Thebans  (for  before  that  we 
would  have  preferred  to  die  the  most  inglorious  death — that  of 
famineV  but  confided  in  and  capitulated  to  you.  Arid  it  were 
but  fmr  that,  if  we  do  not  persuade  you,  you  should  restore 
us  to  the  same  position,  and  let  us  ourselves  take  the  risk 
that  befalls  us.  At  the  same  time  we  solemnly  beseech  you 
that  we  who  are  Plataeans,  and  who  showed  the  greatest  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  may  not  be  given  up,  suppliants 
as  we  are,  out  of  your  hands  and  your  good  faith,  Lacedaemo- 
nians, to  Thebans,  who  are  our  bitterest  enemies;  but  that 
you  would  become  our  preservers,  and  not,  while  you  are  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  bring  utter  destruction 
upon  us." 

60.  To  this  effect  spoke  the  Platseans.  The  Thebans,  fear- 
ing that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  somewhat  relent  in  coilse^ 
quence  of  their  words,  came  forward,  and  said  that  they  also 
wished  to  address  them,  since,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
the  Plataeans  had  had  a  longer  speech  allowed  them  than  a 
ample  answer  to  the  question.  So  when  they  had  given  them 
leave,  they  spoke  as  fwlows : 
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61.  "  We  should  not  liave  asked  permission  to  make  this  ad- 
dress, if  the  Plataeans,  on  their  part,  had  briefly  answered  the 
question  put  to  them,  and  had  not  turned  upon  us  and  delivered 
an  invective ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  made  a  long  defense 
of  themselves,  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  present  question,  and  on 
points  that  had  never  been  the  groimds  of  any  charge,  togeth- 
er with  a  panegyric  for  things  which  no  one  found  feult  with. 
But  as  it  is,  we  must  answer  their  accusations,  and  refute  their 
self-praises ;  that  neither  our  disgrace  nor  their  reputati(Hi  may 
assist  them,  but  that  you  may  hear  the  truth  on  both  points, 
and  so  decide.  Wo  quarreled  then  with  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because,  on  our  settling  Plataea  at  a  later  period  than 
the  rest  of  Boeotia,  and  some*  other  places  with  it,  of  which  we 
took  possession  after  driving  out  their  mixed  population,  these 
men  did  not  think  fit,  as  had  been  first  arranged,  to  submit  to 
our  supremacy,  but,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians,  of- 
fended against  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  and  •when  they 
were  being  compelled  to  observe  them,  went  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians, in  conjunction  with  whom  they  did  us  many  injuries,  for 
which  they  also  suffered  in  return. 

62.  "Again,  when  the  barbarian  came  against  Greece, 
they  say  that  they  were  the  only  part  of  the  Boeotians  that 
did  not  Medize ;  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  they  most  prido 
themselves,  and  abuse  us.  But  we  say  that  they  did  not  Me- 
dize^ because  the  Athenians  did  not  either ;  but  that  in  tho 
same  way,  when  the  Athenians  afterward  attacked  the  Greeks, 
they  were  the  only  people  that  Atticized,  Yet  look  in  what 
political  condition  we  respectively  did  this.  For  our  city  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  governed  neither  by  an  oligarchy 
with  equal  laws,*  nor  by  a  democracy;  but  what  is  most 
opposed  to  laws  and  the  best  form  of  government,  and  comes 
nearest  to  [the  rule  of]  a  tyrant,  a  dominant  party  of  a  few 
individuals  had  the  administration  of  affairs.  And  so  they, 
hoping  to  hold  it  still  more  surely  if  the  cause  of  the  Mede 
were  triiimphant,  kept  down  the  populace  by  force,  and  in- 
troduced him ;   and  tho  whole  city  was  not  its  own  master 

*  "  The  term  laovofioc  relates  to  the  equality  of  all  the  citizens  with  one 
another,  as  far  as  related  to  their  private  disputes  and  private  iojories ; 
whereas  under  the  worst  form  of  oligarchy,  which  was  called  dvvatrreia, 
those  who  were  possessed  of  politick  power  were  also  above  the  law  in 
private  matters,  and  cotdd  oppress  their  fellow-citizens  at  their  pleasure. 
See  Aristotle,  Politics,  iv.  5.  2:'^Arnold.'  "  ....... 
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^when  it  fio  acted;  nor  is  it  right  to  reproach  it  for  what 
it  did  amiss  when  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws.  At  any 
rate,  after  the  Mede  had  retreated,  and  it  had  regained  its 
laws,  you  ought  to  consider,  that  when  the  Athenians  subse- 
quently attacked  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
our  country  under  their  power,  and  by  the  aid  of  &ction  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  fought  and 
conquered  them  at  Coronea,  and  liberated  Boeotia,  and  are 
now  heartily  joining  in  the  liberation  of  the  other  states,  by 
furnishing  horses,  and  such  a  force  as  no  other  of  the  allies 
do.  With  regard  then  to  our  Medizing,  such  is  the  defense  we 
make. 

63.  "  Bat  that  it  is  yaUj  [Platseans,]  who  have  both  done  more 
injury  to  Greece,  and  are  more  deserving  of  extreme  punish- 
ment^ we  will  now  attempt  to  prove.  It  was  for  vengeance 
against  us,  you  say,  that  you'  became  allies  and  fellow-citizens 
of  the  Athenians.  Then  30U  ought  to  have  introduced  them 
for  aid  against  us  alone,  and  not  to  have  joined  with  them  in 
attacking  others ;  such  a  course  having  certainly  been  open  to 
you,  in  case  of  your  being  at  all  led  on  by  the  Athenians 
against  your  will,  since  the  confederacy  against  the  Mede  had 
already  been  formed  by  these  Lacedaemonians  here,  which  you 
yourselves  bring  forward  most  prominently  [in  your  own  de- 
fense]. Surely  this  was  strong  enough  to  divert  us  from  attack- 
ing you,  and  what  is  the  greatest  advantage,  to  enable  you  to 
take  counsel  in  security.  But  of  your  own  accord,  and  not  by 
compulsion,  you  still  took  the  part  of  the  Athenians  by  pref- 
erence. And  you  say  that  it  had  b6en  base  for  you  to  betray 
your  benefactors :  but  much  more  base  and  criminal  was  it  so 
utterly  to  betray  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  you 
confederated,  than  to  give  up  the  Athenians  alone,  who  were 
enslaving  Greece,  while  the  others  were  its  liberators.  And  it 
was  no  equal  return  of  favor  that  you  made  them,  nor  one  free 
from  disgrace.  For  you  introduced  them,  as  you  say,  when  you 
were  being  injured ;  but  you  became  co-operators  with  them  in 
injuring  others.  And  yet  not  to  return  equal  favors  is  more 
disgraceful  than  to  fail  in  those  which,  though  justly  due,  will 
be  returned  in  ftirtherance  of  injustice. 

64.  "  You  showed  then  plainly,  that  not  even  at  that  time 
was  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks  that  you  alone  did  not  Medize, 
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but  because  the  Athenians  did  not  either,  and  because  you 
wished  to  side  with  them,  and  against  the  rest.  And  now  you 
claim  to  derive  assistance  from  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
acted  well  through  the  influence  of  others.  That  however  is 
not  reasonable ;  but  as  you  chose  the  Athenians,  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  with  them,  and  do  not  bring  forward  the  leagae 
that  was  then  made,  as  though  you  ought  to  be  spared  from 
regard  to  that  For  you  deserted  it,  and  in  violation  of  it  joined 
in  enslaving  the  JEginetans,  and  some  others  who  had  entered 
into  ity  rather  than  prevented  their  being  enslaved ;  and  that 
too  not  against  your  will,  but  while  enjoying  the  same  laws  as 
you  have  to  the  present  time,  and  without  any  one's  compelling 
you,  as  they  did  us.  Besides,  the  last  proposal  made  to  you 
before  you  were  blockaded,  that  you  should  remain  unmolested 
on  condition  of  your  aiding  neither  side,  you  did  not  accept 
Who,  then,  could  be  more  justly  hated  by  the  Greeks  than 
you,  who  assumed  an  honorable  bearing  for  their  injury  ?  And 
the  goodness  which  you  say  you  once  exhibited,  you  have  now 
shown  to  be  not  your  proper  character ;  but  what  your  nature 
always  wished,  has  been  truly  proved  against  you ;  for  you  ac- 
companied the  Athenians  when  they  were  walking-  in  the  path 
of  injustice.  With  regard  then  to  our  involuntary  Medizingy 
and  your  v.  luntary  Atticizinj,  such  £a*e  the  proofs  we  have  to 
offer. 

65.  "  As  for  the  last  injuries  which  you  say  that  you  receiv- 
ed, namely,  that  we  came  against  your  city  in  time  of  peace  and 
at  a  holy  time  of  the  montn,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  in 
this  point  did  we  act  more  wrongly  than  you.  If,  indeed,  wo 
came  against  your  city  by  our  own  design,  and  fought,  and 
ravaged  the  land  as  enemies,  we  are  guilty.  But  if  men  who 
were  the  first  among  you,  both  in  property  and  family,  wishing 
to  stop  you  from  your  foreign  connection,  and  restore  you  to 
your  hereditary  principles  common  to  all  the  Boeotians,  volun- 
tarily called  us  to  their  aid,  how  are  we  guilty  ?  For  it  is 
those  who  lead  that  are  the  transgressors,  rather  than  those 
who  follow  *  But  neither  did  they  do  wrong,  in  our  judgment^ 
nor  did  we ;  but  being  citizens,  like  yourselves,  and  having  more 
at  stake,  by  opening  their  walls  to  us  and  introducing  us  into 

^ '  Hetorting  the  remark  of  the  Platseans,  ch.  C5.  5,  ovx  ol  Itzoiuvoi 
%iTioi — uXX  ol  ayovrer. 
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their  city  in  a  friendly,  not  in  a  hostile,  manner,  they  wished 
the  bad  among  you  no  longer  to  become  worse,'  and  the  good 
to  have  their  deserts;  being  reformers  of  your  principles, 
and  not  depriving  the  state  of  your  persons,  but  restoring  you 
to  your  kinsmen ;  making  you*  foes  to  no  one,  but  friends 
alike  to  all. 

66.  "  And  we  gave  you  a  proof  of  our  not  having  acted  in 
a  hostile  manner ;  for  we  injured  no  one,  but  made  proclama- 
tion that  whoever  wished  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
hereditary  principles  of  all  the  Boeotians,  should  come  over  to 
us.  And  you  gladly  came,  and  made  an  agreement  with  us,  and 
remained  quiet  at  first;  but  afterward,  when  you  perceived 
that  we  were  few  in  number,  even  supposing  that  we  might 
be  thought  to  have  acted  somewhat  unfairly  m  entering  your 
city  without  the  consent  of  your  populace,  you  did  not  re- 
quite us  in  the  same  manner — by  not  proceeding  to  extreme 
nieasures  in  action,  but  persuading  us  by  words  to  retire — but 
you  attacked  us  in  violation  of  your  agreement.  And  as  for 
those  whem  you  slew  in  battle,  we  do  not  grieve  for  them  so 
much  (for  they  suffered  according  to  law — of  a  certain  kind) ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  whom  you  lawlessly  butchered  whilo 
holding  forth  their  hands,  and  when  you  had  given  them 
quarter,  and  had  subsequently  promised  us  not  to  kill  them, 
how  can  you  deny  that  you  acted  atrociously?  And  now, 
after  having  perpetrated  in  a  short  time  these  three  crimes — 
the  breach  of  your  agreement,  the  subsequent  murder  of  the 
men,  and  the  falsification  of  your  promise  not  to  kill  them,  in 
case  we  did  no  injury  to  your  property  in  the  country — you 
still  assert  that  it  is  we  who  are  the  transgressors ;  and  your- 
selves claim  to  escape  paying  the  penalty  for  your  crimes.  No, 
not  if  these  your  judges  come  to  a  right  decision  ;  but  for  all 
of  them  shall  you  be  punished. 

67.  "And  now,  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  with  this  view  that 
we  have  gone  so  far  into  these  subjects — ^both  with  reference 
to  you  and  to  ourselves — ^that  you  may  know  that  you  will 
justly  pass  sentence  on  them,  and  we,  that  we  have  still  more 

'  «.  «.,  understanding  x^^P^C  again  sSter  fid^Xov,  as  Poppo  explains  it. 
Bloomfield  supposes  that  fiuX2.ov  here  assumes  the  nature  of  an  adjec- 
tive; and  thus  /id^Xov  yeveadai  will  mean,  *'to  be  uppermost,^  to  have 
the  upper  hand — "  to  be  [in  power]  rather  than  others."  But  the  pass- 
age which  he  quotes,  ch.  82.  2,  as  an  instance  of  such  a  usage,  is  not,  I 
tUnk,  sufficiently  parallel  to  justify  this  interpretation. 
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righteously  been  avenged  oh  thetn ;  and  that  you  may  not  re- 
lent on  hearing  of  their  virtues  in  times  long  gone  by  (i^  in- 
deed, they  ever  had  any) ;  for  though  these  ouffht  to  be  of 
service  to  the  injured,  to  such  as  are  doing  any  thing  base  they 
should  be  a  reason  for  double  punishment,  because  they  do 
amiss  in  opposition  to  their  proper  character.  Nor  let  them 
derive  benefit  from  their  lamentations  and  pitiM  wailing, 
while  they  appeal  to  the  tombs  of  your  fathers  and  tiieir  own 
destitution.  For  we  show  you,  pn  the  other  hand,  that  our 
youth  who  were  butchered  by  them  received  for  more  dread- 
ful treatment ;  some  of  whose  fathers  fell  at  Cor<Miea,  in 
bringing  Boeotia  into  connection  with  you ;  while  others,  left 
lonely  in  their  old  age,  and  their  houses  desolate,  prefer  to  you 
a  far  more  just  request  for  vengeance  on  these  men.  And 
with  regard  to  pity,  it  is  those  men  who  suffer  undeservedly 
that  better  deserve  to  receive  it ;  but  those  who  suffer  justly, 
as  these  do,  deserve,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  rejoiced  over. 
Their  present  destitution,  then,  they  have  incurred  by  their 
own  conduct;  for  they  wilfully  rejected  the  better  idliance. 
Nor  did  they  thus  outrage  all  law  in  consequence  of  having 
first  suffered  at  our  hands,  but  from  deciding  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hatred,  rather  than  of  justice.  And  tiiey  have  not  now 
given  us  proportionate  satisfaction  for  their  crimes;  for  they 
will  suffer  by  a  legal  sentence,  and  not  while  holding  forth 
their  hands  after  battle,  as  they  say,  but  after  surrendering 
to  you  on  definite  terms  to  take  their  trial.  Avenge  therefore, 
Lacedaemonians,  the  law  of  the  Greeks  which  has  been  violated 
by  these  men.  And  to  us  who  have  been  treated  in  contempt 
of  all  law  return  a  due  gratitude  for  the  zeal  we  have  shown ; 
and  let  us  not  lose  our  place  in  your  fe.vor  through  their  words, 
but  give  the  Greeks  a  proof  that  you  will  not  institute  contests 
of  words,  but  of  deeds ;  for  which  a  short  statement  is  suf- 
ficient when  they  are  good ;  but  when  they  are  done  amiss, 
harangues  dressed  out  with  imposing  language  servo  as  vails  for 
them.  But  if  ruKng  states  should,  like  you  in  the  present  in- 
stance, summarily  pronounce  their  decisions  on  all  offenders, 
men  would  be  less  disposed  to  seek  for  fine  words  as  a  screen 
for  unjust  actions." 

68.  To  this  effect  then  spoke  the  Thebans.  The  Lacedae- 
monian judges,  thinking  that  the  question,  "  Whether  they 
had  received  any  service  frojn  them  during  the  war,"  would 
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be  A  feir  ono  for  them  to  put^  because  they  had  all  along  re- 
quested them,  as  they  said,  to  remain  quiet  according  to  the 
original  covenant  of  Pausanias,  after  the  [retreat  of  the] 
M^e ;  and. when  afterward  they  made  to  them  the  proposal 
which  they  did  before  they  were  besieged — to  be  neutral,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  that  compact — in  consequence  of  their 
not  receiving  i',  they  considered  that  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  just  wish  they  were  now  released  from  covenant  with 
them,  and  had  received  evil  at  their  hands.  Accordingly, 
brinjQring  each  of  them  forward,  and  asking  the  same  question, 
"  AJVTiether  they  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  any 
cervice  in  the  war,"  when  they  said  they  had  not,  they  led 
them  away  and  killed  them,  not  excepting  one.  Of  the  Pla- 
tseans  themselves  they  slew  not  less  than  two  hundred,  and 
of  the  Athenians  twenty-five,  who  were  besieged  with  them ; 
the  women  they  sold  as  slaves.  As  for  the  city,  the  Thebans 
gave  it  for  about  a  year  to  some  of  the  Megareans  to  inhabit, 
who  hiad  been  banished  by  party  influence,  arid  to  such  of  the 
Platseans  on  their  own  side  as  still  survived.  Afterward  they 
razed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  ground,  from  the  very  foundations, 
and  built  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Juno  an  inn  two  hundred 
feet  square,  with  rooms  all  round/ above  and  below,  making 
use  of  the  roofs  and  doors  of  the  Plataeans ;  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  furniture,  in  brass  and  iron,  that  was  within  the  wall,* 
they  made  couches  and  dedicated  them  to  Juno,  building  also 
in  her  honor  a  stone  chapel  of  one  hundred  feet  square.  The 
land  they  confiscated,  and  let  out  for  ten  years,  its  ckjcupiers 
being  Thebans.    And  nearly  throughout  the  whole  business  it 

'  Or,  as  Bloomfield  and  GoUer  render  it,  "  whatever  movable  materials 
there  were  in  the  wall ;"  referring  to  the  metal  cramps  by  which  the 
coping-stones  were  fastened.  But  though  lead  and  iron  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  used  for  that  purpose  (see  I.  p.  93.  6),  they  do  not  bring 
forward  any  instance  of  brass  having  been  used  with  them ;  nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  such  would  be  the  case.  I  have  therefore  followed 
Poppo,  Haack,  and  others,  in  supposing,  that  as  the  wood-work  in  the 
new  building  was  taken  from  the  houses  in  the  town,  a  similar  use  was 
made  of  the  iron  and  brass  implements,  which  must  also  surely  havo 
been  found  there.  At  least  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine,  with  Groller, 
that  they  had  been  all  used  up  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege.  And 
instead  ^the  opposition  which  he  says  is  intended  between  the  wood  in 
the  bouse  and  the  metal  in  the  wall,  the  use  of  the  uXAotg  appears  rather 
to  imply  that  the  rafters,  doors,  and  metal  implements,  were  aU  taken, 
from  the  same  quarter. 
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party,  chatging  them  with  cutting  stakes  in  the  ground 

'd  to  Jupiter  and  to  [the  hero]  Alcinous ;  the  penalty 

ed  being  a  stater  for  every  stake.     When  they  had  been 

vncted,  and,  owing  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  were  sit- 

:  as  suppliants  in  the  temples,  that  they  might  be  allowed 

pay  it  by  installments,  Pithias,  who  was  a  member  of  the 

ncil  also,  persuades  that  body  to  enforce  to  law.     So  when 

7  were  excluded  from  all  hope  by  the  severity  of  the  law, 

i  at  the  same  time  heard  that  Pithias  was  likely,  while  he  was 

1  in  the  council,  to  persuade  the  pc^ulace  to  huold  as  friends 

I  foes  the  same  as  the  Athenians  did,  they  conspired  to- 

:her,  and  took  da^ers,  and,  having  suddenly  entered  the 

uncil,  assassinated  Pithias  and  others,  both  counselors  and 

ivate  persons,  to  the  number  of  sixty.     Some  few,  however, 

*  the  same  party  as  Pithias,  took  refuge  on  board  the  Athe- 

.an  teireme,  which  was  still  there. 

71.  Having  perpetrated  this  deed,  and  summoned  the  Cor- 
yraeans  to  an  assembly,  they  told  them  that  this  was  the  best 
hing  for  them,  and  that  so  they  would  be  least  in  danger  of 
*>eing  enslaved  by  the  Athenians;  and  they  moved,  mat  in 
future  they  should  receive  neither  party,  except  coming  in  a 
quiet  manner  with  a  single  ship,  but  should  consider  a  larger 
force  as  hostile.  As  they  moved,  so  also  they  compelled  them 
to  adopt  their  motion.  They  likewise  sent  inmiediately  em- 
bassadors to  Athens,  to  show,  respecting  what  had  been  done, 
that  it  was  for  their  best  interests,  and  to  prevail  on  the  refu- 
gees there  to  adopt  no  measure  prejudicial  to  them,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  reaction. 

72.  On  their  arrival,  the  Athenians  arrested  as  revolution- 
ists both  the  embassadors  and  all  who  were  persuaded  by 
them,  and  lodged  them  in  custody  in  ^gina.  In  the  mean 
time,  on  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  ship  and  some  Lacedae- 
monian envoys,  the  dominant  party  of  the  Corcyrseans  at- 
tacked the  commonalty,  and  defeated  them  in  battle.  When 
night  came  on,  the  commons  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  and  on 
the  eminences  in  the  city,  and  there  established  themselves  in 
a  body,  having  possession  also  of  the  Hyllaic  harbor ;  while 
the  other  party  occupied  the  market-place,  where  most  of  them 
dwelt,  with  the  harbor  adjoining  it,  looking  toward  the  mainland. 

73.  The  next  day  they  had  a  few  skirmishes,  and  both 
parties  sent  about  into  me  country,  inviting  the  slaves,  a*^' 
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offering  them  freedom.  The  greater  part  of  them  joined  the 
commons  as  allies ;  while  the  other  party  was  reinforced  by 
eight  hundred  auxiliaries  from  the  continent. 

74.  After  the  interval  of  a  day,  a  battle  was  again  fought, 
and  the  commons  gained  the  victory,  having  the  advantage 
both  in  strength  of  position  and  in  numbers :  the  women  also 
boldly  assisted  them,  throwing  at  the  enemy  with  the  tiling 
from  the  houses,  and  standing  the  brunt  of  the  melee  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  their  nature.  About 
twilight  the  rout  of  the  oligarchical  party  was  effected ;  and 
tearing  that  the  commons  might  carry  the  arsenal  at  the  first 
assault.,  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  they  fired  the  houses 
round  about  the  market-place,  and  the  lodging-houses,  to  stop 
their  advance,  sparing  neither  their  own  nor  other  people's; 
so  that  much  property  belonging  to  the  merchants  was  con- 
sumed, and  the  whole  city  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  fire,  thefe  had  been  a  wind  blowing  on  it 
After  ceasing  from  the  engagement,  both  sides  remained  quiet,- 
and  kept  guard  during  the  night.  On  victory  declaring  for  the 
commons,  the  Corinthian  ship  stole  out  to  sea ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  auxiliaries  passed  over  unobserved  to  the  continent. 

75.  The  day  following,  Nicostratus  son  of  Diitrephes,  a 
general  of  the  Athenians,  came  to  their  assistance  from  Nau- 
pactus  with  twelve  ships  and  ^ve  hundred  heavy-armed,  and 
wished  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  persuading  them  to  agree 
with  each  other  to  bring  to  trial  the  ten  chief  authors  of  the 
sedition  (who  immediately  fled),  and  for  the  rest  to  dwell  in 
peace,  having  made  an  arrangement  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  Athenians,  to  have  the  same  foes  and  friends.  After 
effecting  this  ho  was  going  to  sail  away ;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  commons  urged  him  to  leave  them  five  of  his  ships,  that 
their  adversaries  might  be  less  on  the  move ;  and  they  would 
themselves  man  and  send  with  him  an  equal  number  of  theirs. 
He  consented  to  do  so,  and  they  proceeded  to  enlist  their  ad- 
versaries for  the  ships.  They,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sent 
oft'  to  Athens,  seated^themselves  [as  suppliants]  in  the  temple  of 
the  Dioscuri ;  while  Nicostratus  was  trying  to  persuade  tibem 
to  rise,  and  to  encourage  them.  When  he  did  not  prevail  on 
them,  the  commons,  having  armed  themselves  on  this  pretext, 
alleged  that  they  had  no  good  intentions^  [as  was  evident]  from 
their  mistrust  in  not  sailing  with  Ihem;  cufJ  removed  tbei^  arms 
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from  their  houses,  and  would  have  dispatched  some  of  them 
whom  they  met  with,  if  Nicostratus  had  not  prevented  it. 
The  rest,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  seated  themselves  as  sup- 
pliants in  the  temple  of  Juno,  their  number  amounting  to  not 
less  than  four  hundred.  But  the  commons  being  afraid  of  their 
making  some  new  attempt,  persuaded  them  to  rise,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  island  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  provisions 
were  sent  over  there  for  them. 

76.  When  the  sedition  was  at  this  point,  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  the  transfer  of  the  men  to  the  island,  the  ships 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  three-and-fifty  in  number,  came  up  from 
Cyllene,  having  been  stationed  there  since  their  return  from 
Ionia.  The  commander  of  them,  as  before,  was  Alcidas,  Brasidas 
sailinor  with  him  as  counselor.  After  coming  to  anchor  at 
Sybota,  a  port  on  the  mainland,  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  they 
sailed  toward  CoreyrsL 

77.  The  Corcyrseans,  being  in  great  confusion,  and  alarmed 
both  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  city  and  at  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  at  once  proceeded  to  equip  sixty  vessels,  and  to  send 
them  out,  as  they  wwe  successively  manned,  against  the  enemy ; 
though  the  Athenians  advised  them  to  let  them  sail  out  first, 
and  afterwaril  to  follow  themselves  with  all  their  ships  together. 
On  their  vessels  coming  up  to  the  enemy  in  this  scattered  man- 
ner, two  immediately  went  over  to  them,  while  in  others  the 
crews  were  fighting  among  themselves,  and  there  was  no  order 
in  their  measures.  The  Peloponnesians,  seeing  their  confusion, 
drew  up  twenty  of  their  ships  against  the  Corcyraeans, 
and  the  remainder  against  the  twelve  of  the  Athenians, 
am(Hig  which  were  the  two  celebrated  vessels,  Salamim'a  and 
Paralus. 

78.  The  Corcyraeans,  coming  to  the  attack  in  bad  order, 
and  by  few  ships  at  a  time,  were  distressed  through  their  own 
arrangements;  while  the  Athenians  fearing  the  enemy's 
numbers  and  the  chance  of  their  surrounding  them,  did  not 
attack  their  whole  fleet,  or  even  the  center  of  the  division 
opposed  to  themselves,  but  took  it  in  flank,  and  sunk  one  ship. 
After  this,  when  the  Peloponnesians  had  formed  in  a  circle, 
they  began  to  sail  round  them,  and  endeavored  to  throw  them 
into  confusion.  The  division  which  was  opposed  to  the  Corcy- 
rseans  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  that  tne  saoie  thing  might 
happen  as  had  at  Naupactus,  advanced  to  their  supports     Thus 
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the  whole  united  fleet  simultaneously  attacked  the  Athenians, 
who  now  began  to  retire,  rowing  astern ;  at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  Corcyraeans  to  retreat  first,  while  they 
themselves  drew  off  as  leisurely  as  possible,  and  while  the 
enemy  were  still  ranged  against  ^em.  The  sea-fight  then,  hav^ 
ing  been  of  this  character,  ended  at  sun-set 

19.  The  Corcyraeans,  fearing  that  the  enemy,  on  the  strength 
of  his  victory,  might  sail  against  the  city,  and  either  rescue  the 
men  in  the  island,  or  proceed  to  some  other  violent  measures, 
carried  the  men  over  again  to  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  and  kept 
the  city  under  guard.  The  Peloponnesians,  however,  thou^ 
victorious  in  the  engagement,  did  not  dare  to  sail  against  the 
city,  but  withdrew  with  thirteeen  of  the  Corcyraan  vessels  to 
the  continent,  whence  they  had  put  out  The  next  day  Ihey 
advanced  none  the  more  against  the  city,  though  the  inhabit- 
ants were  in  great  confusion,  and  though  Brasidas,  it  is  said, 
advised  Alcidas  to  do  so,  but  was  not  equal  to  him  in  authority; 
but  they  landed  on  the  promontory  of  Leucinne,  and  ravaged 
the  coimtry. 

80.  Meanwhile,  the  commons  of  the  Corcyraeans,  being  very 
much  alarmed  lest  the  fleet  should  sail  against  them,  entered 
into  negotiation  with  the  suppliants  and  the  rest  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  city.  And  some  o(  them  they  persuaded  to  go 
outboard  the  ships ;  for  [notwithstanding  the  general  dismay] 
they  still  manned  thirty  in  expectation  of  the  enemy's  advance 
against  them.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  after  ravaging  the  land 
till  mid-day,  sailed  away :  and  at  night-fall  the  approach 
of  sixty  Athenian  ships  from  Leucas  was  signaled  to  them, 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  with  Eurymedon  son  of  Thucles, 
as  commander,  on  hearing  of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  fleet 
about  to  go  to  Corcyra  with  Alcidas. 

81.  The  Peloponnesians  then  immediately  proceeded  home- 
ward by  night  with  all  haste,  passing  along  shore ;  and  hav- 
ing hauled  their  ships  over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas,  that  they 
might  not  be  seen  doubling  it,  they  sailed  back.  The  Corcy- 
raeans, on  learning  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  took  and  brought  into  the  city  the  Mes- 
senians,  who  before  had  been  without  the  walls :  and  having 
ordered  the  ships  they  had  manned  to  sail  round  into  the 
Hyllaic  harbor,  while  they  were  going  round,  they  put  to 
death  any  of  their  opponents  they  might  have  happened  to. 
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seize :  and  afterward  dispatched,  as  they  landed  them  from  the 
&hipS)  all  that  they  had  persuaded  to  go  oa  board.  They  also 
went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  and  persuaded  about  fifty  men 
to  take  their  trial,  and  condemned  them  all  to  death.  The 
majority  of  the  suppliants  who  had  not  been  prevailed  on  by 
them,  when  they  saw  what  was  being  done,  slew  one  another 
there  on  the  sacred  ground;  while  some  hanged  themselves 
on  the  trees,  and  others  destroyed  themselves  as  they  severally 
could.  During  seven  days  that  Eurymedon  staid  after  his 
arrival  with  sixty  ships^  the  Corcyneans  were  butchering  those 
of  their  countrjrmen  whom  they  thought  hostile  to  them; 
bringing  their  accusations,  indeed,  against  those  only  who  were 
for  putting  down  the  democracy ;  but  some  were  slain  for 
private  enmity  also,  and  others  for  money  owed  them  by 
those  who  had  borrowed  it.  Every  mode  of  death  was  thus 
had  recourse  to ;  and  whatever  ordinarily  happens  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  all  happened  then,  and  still  more.  For  father 
murdered  son,  and  they  were  dragged  out  of  the  sanctuaries^  or 
slain  in  them ;  while  in  that  of  Bacchus  some  were  walled  up 
and  perished.  So  savagely  did  the  sedition  proceed ;  while  it  ap- 
peared to  do  so  all  the  more  from  its  being  among  the  earliest. 
82.  For  afterward,  even  the  whole  of  Greece,  so  to  say, 
was  convulsed ;  struggles  being  every  where  made  by  the 
popular  leaders  to  call  in  the  Athenians,  by  the  oligarchical 
party,  the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  they  would  have  had  no 
pretext  for  calling  them  in,  nor  have  been  prepared  to  do  so, 
in  time  of  peace.*  But  when  pressed  by  war,  and  when  an  al- 
liance also  was  maintained  by  both  parties  for  the  injury  of 
their  opponents  and  for  their  own  gain  therefrom,  occasions 
of  inviting  them  were  easily  supplied  to  such  as  wished  to 
effect  any  revolution.     And  many  dreadful  things  befell  the 

'  '^Here,  as  in  I.  36.  8,  the  participle  and  the  finite  verb  are  made  to 
answer  to  each  other,  oitK  dv  ixovrov — inopi^ovrOf  whereas  it  should 
have  been  either  ovk  av  elxov  irpo^aiv — knopil^ovTOj  or  ovk  uv  ix^vTuv — 
Tuv  inayatydv  iropL^ofXEvt^vy — Arnold.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  con- 
fusion of  constructions  would  be  to  understand  kxovTQv  and  krolfiuv 
again  after  iroXefiovfit-vav,  "  And  as  they  would  have  had  no  pretext 
for  calling  them  in,  nor  have  been  prepared  to  do  it,  in  time  (^  peace,  but 
were  so  in  time  of  war — occasions  of  inviting  them  were  easily  supplied, 
when  this  war  had  broken  out."  But  from  the  fact  of  no  commentator 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  having  adopted  this  method,  there  are  probably 
greater  objections  to  it  than,  I  confess,  present  themselves  to  my  own 
mind. 
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cities  through  this  sedition,  which  occur,  and  will  always  do 
60,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  the  same,  but^  in  a  more  violent 
or  milder  form,  and  varying  in  their  phenomena,  as  the  several 
variations  of  circumstances  may  in  each  case  present  them- 
selves. For  in  peace  and  prosperity  both  communities  and 
individuals  have  better  feelings,  through  not  falling  into 
urgent'  needs ;  whereas  war  by  taking  away  the  free  supply 
of  daily  wants  is  a  violent  master,  and  assimilates  most  men's 
tempers  to  their  present  condition.  The  states  then  were 
thus  torn  by  sedition,  and  the  later  instances  of  it  in  any  part^ 
from  having  heard  what  had  been  done  before,  exhibited 
largely  an  excessive  refinement  of  ideas,  both,  in  the  eun- 
nent  cunning  of  their  plans,  and  the  monstrous  cruelty  of 
their  vengeance.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  words  was  changed 
by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  For  reckless  daring  was  re- 
garded as  courage  that  is  true  to  its  friends ;  prudent  delay,  as 
specious  cowardice ;  moderation  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness ; 
being  intelligent  in  every  thing,  as  being  useful  for  nothing. 
Frantic  violence  was  assigned  to  the  manly  character ;  cautious 
plotting  was  considered  a  specious  excuse  for  declining  the 
contest.  The  advocate  for  cruel  measures  was  always  trusted ; 
while  his  opponent  was  suspected.  He  that  plotted  against 
another,  if  successful,  was  reckoned  clever ;  he  that  suspected 
a  plot,  still  cleverer ;  but  he  that  forecasted  for  escaping  the 
necessity  of  all  such  things,  was  regarded  as  one  who  broke 
up  his  party,  and  was  afraid  of  his  adversaries.  In  a  word, 
the  man  was  commended  who  anticipated  one  going  to  do  an 
evil  deed,  or  who  persuaded  it  to  one  who  had  no  thou^t  of 
it.  Moreover,  kindred  became  a  tie  less  close  than  party,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  more  ready  for  unscrupulous  audacity. 
For  such  associations  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  benefit 
from  established  laws,  but  are  formed  in  oppo^tion  to  those 
institutions  by  a  spirit  of  rapacity.  Again,  their  mutual  grounds 
of  confidence  they  confirmed  not  so  much  by  any  reference  to 
the  divine  law  as  by  fellowship  in  some  act  of  lawlessness. 
The  fair  professions  of  their  adversaries  they  received  with  a 
cautious  eye  to  their  actions,  if  they  were  stronger  than  them- 

*  For  a  similar  use  of //a^Aov,  compare  IV.  19.  7,  eire  xal  iKnoXiopKri^ 

*  Literally  "compulsory,"  i  e.,  which  compel  a  man  to  do  what  he 
would  otherwise  not  think  oC 
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selves,  and  not  with  a  spirit  of  generosity.  To  be  avenged 
on  another  was  deemed  of  greater  consequence  than  to  escape 
being  first  injured  one's  selS  As  for  oaths,  if  in  any  case  ex- 
changed with  a  view  to  reconciliation,  being  taken  by  either 
party  with  regard  to  their  immediate  necessity,  they  only  held 
^ood  so  long  as  they  had  no  resources  from  any  other  quarter ; 
but  he  that  first,  when  occasion  ofiered,  took  courage  [to  break 
them],  if  he  saw  his  enemy  off  his  guard,  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  him  with  greater  pleasure  for  his  cx)nfidence,  than  he 
would  have  done  in  an  open  manner;  taking  into  account 
both  the  safety  of  the  plan,  and  the  fact  that  by  taking  a 
treacherous  advantage  of  him  he  also  won  a  prize  for  clever- 
ness. And  the  majority  of  men,  when  dishonest,  more  easily 
get  the  name  of  talent^,  than,  when  simple,  that  of  good ; 
and  of  the  one  they  are  ashamed,  while  of  the  other  they  are 
proud.  Now  the  cause  of  all  these  things  was  power  pursued 
for  the  gratification  of  covetou«<iiess  and  ambition,  and  the 
consequent  violence  of  parties  when  once  engaged  in  conten- 
tion. For  the  leaders  in  the  cities*,  having  a  specious  profes- 
sion on  each  side,  putting  forward,  respectively,  the  political 
equality  of  the  people,  or  a  moderate  aristocracy,  while  in 
word  they  served  the  common  interests,  in  truth  they  made 
Ih^n  their  prizes.  And  while  strug^ing  by  every  means  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  each  other,  thoy  dared  and  carried 
out  the  most  dreadful  deeds;  heaping  on  still  greater  ven- 
geance, not  only  so  far  as  was  just  and  expedient  for  the  state, 
but  to  the  measure  of  what  was  pleasing  ♦/>  either  party  in 
each  successive  case :  and  whether  by  an  unjust  sentence  of 
condemnation,  or  on*  gaining  ihe  ascendency  by  the  strong  hand, 
they  were  ready  to  glut  the  animosity  they  felt  at  the  moment. 
Thus  jMcty  was  in  fashion  with  neither  party ;  but  those  who 
had  the  luck  to  effsct  some  odious  purpose  under  iair  pretenses 
were  the  more  highly  spoken  of.  The  neutrals  among  the 
citizens  were  destroyed  by  both  parties ;  either  because  they 
did  not  join  them  in  their  quarrel,  or  for  envy  that  they  should 
so  escape. 

83.  Thus  every  kind  of  villainy  arose  in  Greece  from  these 
seditions.     Simplicity,  which  is  a  very  large  ingredient  in  a 

*  Or,  x^^P^  T^^J  ^^  taken  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  fierd  ^ij^v  rf'*^/cov 
KarayvdaeuQ ;  but  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  appears  better  will*  tha 
other  construction. 
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noble  nature,  was  laughed  down  arid  disappeared ;  and  mutual 
opposition  of  feeling,  with  a  want  of  confidence,  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent.  For  there  was  neither  promise  that  could  bo 
depended  on,  nor  oath  that  struck  them  with  fear,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  strife ;  but  all  being  in  their  calculations  more 
strongly  inclined  to  despair  of  any  thing  proving  trustworthy, 
they  looked  forward  to  their  own  escape  from  suffering  moro 
easily  than  they  could  place  confidence  [in  arrangements  with 
others].  And  the  men  of  more  homely  wit,  generally  speaking, 
had  the  advantage ;  for  through  fearing  their  own  deficiency 
and  the  cleverness  of  their  opponents,  lest  they  might  be  worsted 
in  words,  and  be  first  plotted  against  by  means  of  the  versatility 
of  their  enemy's  genius,  they  proceeded  boldly  to  deeds. 
Whereas  their  opponents,  arrogantly  thinking  that  they  should, 
be  aware  beforehand,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  their  se- 
curing by  action  what  they  could  by  stratagem,  were  unguard- 
ed and  more  often  ruined. 

84.  It  was  in  Corcyra  then  that  most  of  these  things  were 
first  ventured  on  ;  both  the  deeds  which  men  who  were  gov- 
erned with  a  spirit  of  insolence,  rather  than  of  moderation,  by 
those  who  afterward  afibrded  them  an  opportunity  of  vengeance, 
would  do  as  the  retaliating  party ;  or  which  those  who  wished 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  accustomed  poverty,  and  passionately 
desired  the  possession  of  their  neighbor's  goods,  might  unjustly 
restive  on;  or  which  those  who  had  begun  the  struggle,  notfi'om 
covetousness,  but  on  a  moro  equal  footing,  might  savagely  and 
ruthlessly  proceed  to,  chiefly  through  being  carried  away  by 
the  rudeness  of  their  anger.  Thus  the  course  of  life  being  at 
that  time  thrown  into  confusion  in  the  city,  human  nature, 
which  is  wont  to  do  wrong  even  in  spite  of  the  laws,  having 
then  got  the  mastery  of  the  law,  gladly  showed  itself  to  be  un- 
restrained in  passion,  above  regard  for  justice,  and  an  enemy  to 
all  superiority.  They  would  not  else  have  preferred  vengeance 
to  religion,  and  gain  to  innocence ;  in  which  Bta^e  envy  would 
have  had  no  power  to  hurt  them.  And  so  men  presume  in  their 
acts  of  vengeance  to  be  the  first  to  violate  those  common  laws 
on  such  questions,  from  which  all  have  a  hope  secured  to  them 
of  being  themselves  rescued  fi'om  misfortune ;  and  they  will  not 
allow  them  to  remain,  in  case  of  any  one's  ever  being  in  danger 
and  in  need  of  some  of  them. 

85.  Such  then  were  the   passions   which   Iho  Corcyrseans 
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in  the  city  indulged  toward  one  another,  being  the  first  that 
did  so.  And  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  sailed  away  with 
their  ships ;  after  which  the  Corcyraean  exiles  (for  five  hun- 
dred of  them  had  escaped),  having  taken  some  foils  that  were 
on  the  mainland,  were  masters  of  their  own  territory  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  sallying  forth  from  it,  plundered  those  in 
the  islapd,  and  did  them  much  damage,  a  violent  famine  being 
produced  in  the  city.  They  also  sent  embassies  to  Lacedsemon 
and  Corinth  about  their  restoration.  When  they  met  with 
no  success,  they  afterward  got  some  boats  and  auxiliaries  and 
crossed  over  to  the  island,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  in 
^1 ;  and  having  burnt  their  boats,  that  they  mi^t  have  no 
hope  from  any  thing  but  the  command  of  the  country,  they 
-went  up  to  the  hill  Istone,  and  after  building  a  fort  on  it, 
began  to  annoy  those  in  the  city,  and  were  in  the  mean  time 
masters  of  the  country. 

86.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer  the  Athenians  dis- 
patched twenty  ships  to  Sicily,  with  Laches  son  of  Melano- 
pus,  and  Charceades  son  of  Euphiletus,  in  command  of  them. 
For  the  Syracusans  and  Leontines  had  gone  to  war  with  each 
other ;  the  Syracusans  having,  with  the  exception  of  Camarina, 
sill  the  Dorian  cities  in  alliance  with  them — for  indeed  these 
had  joined  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  though  they  had  not  taken  any  part  in  it  with 
them — while  the  Leontines  had  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  Ca- 
marina. Li  Italy  the  Locrians  were  on  the  side  of  the  Syra- 
cusans ;  the  Ehegians,  on  that  of  the  Leontines,  in  consequence 
of  their  affinity  to  them.  So  the  allies  of  the  Leontines  sent 
to  Athens,  both  on  the  ground  of  their  former  confederacy 
■with  them  and  because  they  were  lonians,  and  urged  the 
Athenians  to  send  them  a  fleet,  for  they  were  excluded  by  the 
Syracusans  from  the  use  both  of  land  and  sea.  Accordingly 
the  Athenians  sent  it,  on  the  pretense  of  their  relationship,  but 
really  from  a  wish  that  no  com  might  be  brought  thence  to 
the  Peloponnese  ;  and  to  make  an  experiment  whether  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  bring  Sicily  into  subjection  to  themselves. 
Having  established  themselves  therefore  at  Rhegium  in  Italy, 
they  began  the  operations  of  the  war  in  concert  with  their 
allies.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

87.  The  following  winter  the  plague  a  second  time  attacked 
the  Athenians,  having  indeed  never  entirely  left  them,  though 
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there  had  been  some  abatement  of  it.  It  lasted  the  second 
time  not  less  than  a  year — the  former  attack  having  lasted 
two— so  that  nothing  reduced  the  power  of  the  Athenians 
more  than  this.  For  not  less  than  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  in  the  ranks  died  of  it,  and  three  hundred 
of  the  equestrian  order,  with  a  number  of  the  multitude  that 
was  never  ascertained.  It  was  at  that  time  also  that  the 
numerous  earthquakes  happened  at  Athens,  £uboea,  and  Bee- 
otia,  particularly  at  Orchomenos  in  the  last-named  country. 

88.  During  the  same  winter  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  and 
the  Rhegians  made  an  expedition  with  thirty  ships  against  the 
islands  of  JSolus ;  for  in  summer  it  was  impossible  to  invade 
them,  owing  to  their  want  of  water.  They  are  occupied 
by  the  Liparsean  colony  from  Cnidos,  who  live  in  one  of  the 
islands  which  is  of  no  grea^  extent,  called  Lipara,  and  pro- 
ceed from  that  to  cultivate  the  rest,  namely,  Did)ine,  Stron- 
gyle,  and  Hiera.  Now  the  people  in  those  parts  think  that  in 
Hiera  Vulcan  works  as  a  smith ;  because  it  is  seen  to  emit 
abundance  of  fire  by  night,  and  of  smoke  by  day.  These  islands 
lie  opposite  the  coasts  of  the  Sicels  and  Messanians,  and  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Syracusans.  The  Athenians  ravaged 
their  territory,  and  when  they  did  not  surrender,  sailed  back 
to  Rhegium.  And  so  the  winter  ended,  and  the  fifth  year  of 
this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

89.  The  following  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their 
allies  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  for  the  invasion  of  At- 
tica, under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  on  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
earthquakes,  they  turned  back  again,  and  no  invasion  was 
made.  About  this  period,  when  the  earthquakes  were  so 
prevalent,  the  seat  at  Orobise  in  Euboea,  having  retired  from 
what  was  then  the  lino  of  coast,  and  afterward  returned  with 
a  great  swell,  invaded  a  portion  of  the  city,  and  partly  in- 
undated it,  though  it  also  partly  subsided  ;  and  so  that  is  now 
sea  which  was  before  land.  It  also  destroyed  the  inhabitants, 
excepting  such  as  could  run  up  first  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  similar  inundation  too  at  Atalanta,  the- 
island  oflf  the  Opuntian  Locri,  which  carried  away  a  -part  of 
the  fort  built  by  the  Athenians,  and  wrecked  one  of  two  ships 
that  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  At  Peparethus  too  there 
was  a  retreat  of  the  sea,  though  no  inundation  followed ;  and 
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an  eiirthquake  threw  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  with  the  town- 
hall,  aod  a  few  houses  besides.  The  cause  of  this,  in  my  own 
<^iiion,  is,  that  where  the  shock  of  the  earthonake  has  been 
most  violent,  there  it  drives  the  sea  back,  and  this  suddenly 
coQUDg  on  again  with  a  violent  rush  causes  the  inundation. 
But  without  an  earthquake  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  occur- 
rence would  ever  ha{^n. 

90.  During  the  same  smnmer  different  parties,  as  thej 
might  severally  happen,  made  war  in  Sicily ;  both  the  Siceliots 
themselves  against  each  other,  and  the  Athenians  in  concert 
with  their  allies ;  but  I  shall  [only]  mention  the  most  memor- 
able actions  achieved  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  or 
against  the  Athenians  by  the  enemy.  Oharseades  then,  the 
Athenian  conmnander,  having  already  been  killed  in  war  by 
the  Sjrracnsans,  Laches,  who  was  now  in  sole.,  command  of 
the  fleets  tamed  his  arms,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  against 
Mylse,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Messanians.  Now  there  were 
two  divisions  of  the  Messanians  in  garrison  at  Mjlse,  and 
they  had  lain  an  ambush  for  the  party  coming  from  their  ships. 
But  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  routed  the  troops  in  am- 
bush, and  slew  many  of  them,  and  having  assaulted  the  forti- 
fications, compiled  them  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  to 
march  with  them  against  Messana.  Afterward,  on  the  at- 
tack of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  the  Messanians  too 
capitulated,  ^ving  hostages  and  all  other  securides.* 

91.  The  same  summer  the  Athenians  dispatched  thirty 
ships  to  cruise  about  the  Peloponnese,  under  the  command  ci 
Demosthenes  son  of  Alcistiienes,  and  Procles  son  of  Theodo- 
ma,  and  fnxty  ships  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed  against 
Melos,  under  the  c(Hnmand  of  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus.  For 
as  the  Melians  were  islanders,  and  yet  would  not  subnut  to 
Attn  nor  join  their  confederacy,  they  wished  to  reduce  them. 
When,  however,  they  did  not  surrender  to  them  on  the 
wasting  of  their  territory,  they  sailed  to  Oropus,  on  the  coast 
<^^posite  Attica ;  and  having  landed  at  night,  the  heavy- 
aimed  immediately  marched  from  their  ships  to  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia ;  while  the  Athenians  in  the  city,  on  a  given  signal, 
met  them  at  the  same  place  by  land  in  full  force,  under  the 
command  of  Hipponicus  son  of  Callias,  and  Eurymedon  son 

'  "Satisfying  the  Athenians  in  all  otlrer  points."    Lit.  "  presenting  all 
o^fisf  tluDgs  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  satisfactory." — Arnold. 


L/_^«^ 
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of  Thucles.  Haying  pitched  their  camp  for  that  day  in  tho 
territory  of  Tanagra,  they  laid  it  waste,  and  passed  the  night 
there.  The  next  day,  after  defeating  in  battle  those  of  the 
Tanagrseans  and  the  Thebans  who  had  come  out  against  them, 
and  after  taking  some  arms,  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  re- 
turned, one  party  to  the  city,  the  other  to  their  fleet  And 
Nicias,  with  his  sixty  ships,  coasted  along  and  ravaged  the 
maritime  parts  of  Locris,  and  then  returned  home. 

92.  About  this  time  the  Lacedaemonians  prepared  to  found 
their  colony  of  Heraclea,  in  Trachiniae,  with  tho  following 
purpose.  The  Melians  form,  in  all,  three  tribes,  the  Para- 
tians,  Hiereans,  and  Trachinians.  Of  these,  the  Trachinians, 
having  been  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  the  -^EtaBans,  who 
border  on  them,  intended  at  first  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
Athenians;  but  afterward,  fearing  that  they  could  not  be 
trusted  by  them,  they  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  having  chosen 
Tisamenus  as  their  envoy.  They  were  joined  in  the  embassy 
by  the  Dorians  also,  the  mother-state  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  the  same  petition ;  for  they,  too,  were  much  injured  by 
the  ^tasans.  On  hearing  their  request,  the  Lacedaemonians 
determined  to  send  out  this  colony,  wom  a  wish  to  assist  both 
the  Trachinians  and  the  Dorians.  Besides,  they  thought  tho 
town  would  be  placed  advantageously  for  them  with  respect 
to  the  war  with  tiie  Athenians ;  for  a  fleet  might  be  equipped 
so  as  to  have  a  short  passage  to  Eubcea,  and  it  would  be  use- 
ftil  for  marching  to  Thrace.  Indeed  on  all  accounts  they 
were  anxious  to  found  the  place.  They  first  consulted  there- 
fore the  god  at  Delphi;  and  on  his  advising  them  to  do  it, 
they  dispatched  the  settlers,  taken  both  from  their  own 
citizens  and  from  the  PericBciy  and  gave  permission  to  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  wished  to  accompany  them,  ex- 
cept lonians,  Achaeans,  and  some  other  races.  Three  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  led  them  as  founders  of  the  colony,  Leon, 
Alcidas,  and  Damagon.  When  they  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  country,  they  fortified  anew  the  city  which  is  now 
called  Heraclea,  distant  about  forty  stades  from  Thennopylae, 
and  twenty  from  the  sea.  They  also  provided  themselves  with 
docks,  beginning  to  build  them  at  Thermopylae,  ju^  hf  the 
pass,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  be  defended  by  them. 

93.  When  this  town  was  being  thus  jointly  founded,  tho 
Athenians  were  at  first  alarmed,  thmking  that  it  was  being  set 
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up  chiefly  for  the  annoyance  of  Eubcea,  because  the  passage 
to  Oinseum  in  that  island  is  a  short  one.  The  event,  how* 
ever,  afterward  proved  contrary  to  their  expectation,  for  no 
danger  arose  from  it.  And  the  reason  was  this.  The  Thes- 
salians,  who  had  dominion  in  these  parts,  and  to  the  injury  of 
whose  territory  the  place  was  being  founded,  fearing  they 
might  prov^  very  powerful  neighbors,  continually  harassed 
and  made  war  upon  the  new  settlers,  till  they  wore  down 
tbeir  strength,  though  at  first  they  had  been  very  numerous ; 
for  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  founders  of  the  town, 
every  one  went  to  it  with  confidence,  thinking  it  a  place  of 
security.  It  was,  however,  the  Lacedsetnonian  officers  them- 
selves, who  went  to  it,  that  chiefly  contributed  to  ruining  its 
interests,  and  reducing  it  to  a  scanty  population,  by  frighten- 
ing away  the  greater  part,  and  governing  harshly,  and  in 
some  cases  not  fairly,  so  that  their  neighbors  then  pre- 
vailed over  them  more  easily. 

94.  The  same  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Athenians  were  detained  at  Melos,  the  forces  on  board  the  thirty 
ships  that  were  cruising  about  the  Peloponnese  first  of  all  laid 
an  ambush  at  Ellomenus  in  Leucadia,  and  cut  oflf  some  garrison 
troops ;  and  afterward  came  against  Leucas  with  a  larger  force, 
and  with  all  the  Acarnanians,  who  accompanied  them  in  a 
body,  except  the  -^Eniadse,  and  with  the  Zacynthians  and 
Cephallenians,  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  Corcyraeans.  The  Leu- 
cadians,  on  the  wasting  of  their  territory,  both  without  and 
within  the  isthmus,  on  which  stands  Leucas  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  being  overpowered  by  such  numbers,  remained  quiet ; 
while  the  Acarnanians  requested  Demosthenes,  the  general  of 
the  Athenians,  to  cut  them  off  by  a  wall,  thinking  that  they 
might  then  easily  take  them  by  storm,  and  so  be  rid  of  a  city 
which  was  always  hostile  to  them.  But  Demosthenes  was  per- 
suaded at  the  same  time  by  the  Messanians  that  it  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  him,  with  so  large  an  army  collected  together, 
to  attack  the  -^tolians,  who  were  hostile  to  Naupactus,  and  by 
reducing  whom  he  would  easily  win  for  Athens  the  rest  of  the 
continent  in  these  parts.  For  they  represented  to  him  that  the 
nation  of  the  -/Etofians,  though  numerous  and  warlike,  were  yet 
not  difficult  to  subdue  before  succors  reached  them,  as  they 
lived  in  unfortified  villages,  and  those  far  apart,  and  used  but 
light  armor.    And  they  advised  him  to  attack  in  the  first  place 
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the  Apodotians,  next  the  Opbioneans,  and  after  them  the 
Eurytanians,  which. are  the  largest  division  of  the  nation,  speak- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  most  unintelligible  language,  and  being  canni- 
bals; for  if  these  were  subdued,  the  rest  would  readily  surrender. 

95.  He  consented  to  do  so,  out  of  regard  for  the  Messanians, 
and  still  more  because  he  thought,  that  without  employing  tho 
forces  of  Athens,  with  only  continental  tribes  as  l»s  allies,  and 
with  the  -^tolians,  he  would  be  able  to  go  by  land  against 
the  Boeotians,  through  the  Locri  Ozolae  to  Cytinium  in  Doris, 
keeping  Parnassus  on  his  right  hand  till  he  reached  the  Pho- 
cians,  who,  he  thought,  would  eageriy  join  him,  for  the  friend- 
ship they  had  always  borne  the  Athenians,  or  might  bo 
brought  over  by  force  ;  and  to  Phocis  Boeotia  is  at  once  tho 
bordering  state.  Starting  therefore  with  all  his  armament 
from  Leucas,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Acamanians, 
he  coasted  along  to  Sollium.  There  ho  communicated  his 
plan  to  the  Acamanians ;  and  when  they  did  not  assent  to  it  ia 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  invest  Leucas,  he  himself  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  the  Cephallenians,  Messanians, 
Zacynthians,  and  the  three  hundred  epibatce^  from  his  own 
ships  (for  the  fifteen  Corcyraean  vessels  had  gone  away),  mado 
an  expedition  against  tho  Vidians,  having  his  head-quartera 
at  iEaeon  in  Locris.  Now  the  Locri  Ozola)  were  allies  of  tho 
Athenians,  and  were  to  meet  them  in  fiill  force  in  the  heart  of 
ihe  country :  for  as  they  bordered  on  the  -^fcolians,  and  were 
similarly  equipped,  they  were  thought  likely  to  prove  oi  great 
service  in  acting  with  them,  from  their  acquaintance  both  with 
the  iEtolian  mode  of  fighting  and  with  the  localities. 

96.  After  bivouacing  with  the  army  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  the  Nemean  Jupiter,  in  which  Hesiod  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  an  oracle  having 
before  declared  that  ne  should  meet  with  this  fate  at  Nemea ; 
in  the  morning  he  set  out  and  marched  into  -^olia.  On  tho 
first  day  he  took  Potidanea ;  on  the  second,  Crocyleum ;  and 
on  the  third,  Tichium,  where  he  halted,  and  sent  off  his 
booty  to  Eupalium  in  Locris ;  for  he  intended,  when  he  had 
subdued  the  other  parts,  to  make  a  subsequent  expedition 
against  the  Ophionians,  if  they  would  not  surrender,  after  re- 
turning to  Naupactus.     But  the  JEtoUans  were  both  aware  of 

*  i.  e.,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  who  served  on  board  ship,  answerin|p 
to  our  marines. 
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these  preparations  when  he  first  formed  his  designs  against 
them,  and  when  the  army  had  invaded  their  country  they 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  great  force,  all  of  them,  so  that  even 
the  most  distant  of  the  Ophionians,  who  stretch  toward  the 
Median  Gul^  the  Bomiensians  and  Calliensians,  joined  m 
bringing  aid. 

97.  Sow  the  Messanians  gave  Demosthenes  the  following 
advice,  as  th^  also  did  at  first.  Assuring  him  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  \2Kt0lians  was  easy,  they  urged  him  to  go  as  quickly 
as  possible  against  their  villages,  and  not  wait  till  the  whole 
people  should  unite  and  oppose  him,  but  to  endeavor  suc- 
cessively to  make  himself  master  of  each  village  before 
bim.*  Being  thus  persuaded  by  them,  and  relying  on  his  for- 
tune, because  nothing  ever  went  against  him,  without  waiting 
for  those  who  should  have  reinforced  him  (for  he  was  most  in 
want  of  light-armed  dartmen)  he  advanced  for  ^gitium,  and 
took  it  by  assault,  the  inhabitants  fijring  before  him,  and  post- 
ing themselves  on  the  hills  round  the  town ;  for  it  stood  on 
high  ground,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  stades  from  the 
sea.  The  -^tolians  (for  they  had  now  come  to  the  rescue  of 
-^Egitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  running 
down  from  the  hills  in  different  directions,  and  plied  them 
with  darts ;  retreating  when  the  Athenian  force  advanced 
against  them,  and  pressing  it  close  when  it  retired.  And  for 
a  long  time  this  was  the  character  of  the  engagement — re- 
peated pursuing  and  retreating — in  both  of  wMch  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  worse. 

98.  Now  BO  long  as  they  saw  that  their  archers  had  their 
arrows  and  were  ^le  to  use  them,  they  continued  to  resist ; 
for,  when  harassed  by  the  bowmen,  tbe  -^tolians,  beinj^  a  light- 
armed  force,  retired.  But  when,  after  the  fall  of  their  le^er, 
the  archers  were  dispersed,  and  they  themselves  distr^sed  by 
enduring  for  a  long  time  the  same  labor,  and  the  -^tolians 
Tvere  pressing  hard  on  them,  and  pouring  their  darts  on  them ; 
then  indeed  they  turned  and  fied,  and  falling  into  pathless  ra- 
vines and  places  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  were  cut 
off:  for  the  guide  who  showed  them  the  way,  Chrombn  the  Mes- 
sanian,  had  been  killed.  And  the  JEJtolians,  still  plying  them 
with  missiles,  by  their  rapid  movements  (for  they  are  swift  of 

'Or,  "as  it  came  in  his  way."  Literally,  "at  his  feet".  Compare 
Herodotus,  3.  79,  ruvra  tlvCl  tQv  Maywv  rdv  iv  tool  yivofievov, 
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foot  and  ligbt-armed)  took  many  of  them  there  in  the  roiit^ 
and  put  them  to  the  aword ;  but  the  greater  part  midsing  their 
way  and  rushing  into  the  forest,  from  which  there  were  no  roads 
out,  they  brought  fire  and  burnt  it  round  them.  Indeed  the 
Athenian  forces  were  subjected  to  every  form  of  flight  and 
death,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  survivors  escaped  to 
the  sea  and  to  (Eneon  in  Locris,  the  same  place  from  which 
they  had  set  out.  Great  numbers  of  the  allies  were  slain, 
and  of  the  Athenians  themselves  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
heavy-armed — so  many  in  nimiber,  and  all  in  the  prime  of 
their  youth.  These  were  the  best  men  of  the  city  of  Athena 
that  fell  during  this  war.  One  of  the  generals  also,  namely, 
Procles,  was  skin.  Having  taken  up  their  dead  under  truce, 
and  retired  to  Naupactus,  they  afterward  went  with  their 
ships  to  Athens.  I^ut  Demosthenes  staid  behind  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Naupactus  and  those  parts,  being  afraid  of 
the  Athenians  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  done. 

99.  About  the  same  period  the  Athenians  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  sailed  to  Locris,  and  in  a  descent  which  they  made  on 
the  country,  defeated  those  of  the  Locrians  who  came  against 
them,  and  took  a  guard-fort  which  stood  on  the  river  Halex. 

100.  The  same  sunmier  the  JGtolians,  having  before  [the 
invasion  of  their  country]  sent  as  envoys  to  Corinth  and 
LacedsemoQ,  Tolophus  the  Ophionean,  Boriades  the  Eury- 
tanian,  and  Tisander  the  Apododan,  persuaded  them  to  send 
ihem  an  army  to  attack  Naupactus,  because  it  had  brought 
the  Athenians  against  them.  And  the  Ijaceda&mpnians  dis- 
patched about  autumn  three  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the 
allies  v  five  hundred  of  whom  were  from  Heraclea,  their  newly 
founded  city  in  Trachis.  Eurylbchus,  a  Spartan,  had  the 
command  6t  the  force,  accompanied  by  Macarius  and  Mene- 
dseus,  who  were  also  Spartans. 

101.  When  the  army  had  assembled  at  Delphi,  Eurylochus 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Locri  Ozolse ;  for  the  route  to  Naupactus 
was  through  their  territory,  and  moreover  he  wished  to  make 
them  rev^t  from  the  Athenians.  Those  apiong  the  Locri- 
ans who  most  forwarded  his  views  were  the  Amphiasians, 
who  were  alanned  in  consequence  of  the  enmity  of  the  Hio- 
cians.  The^  first  gave  hostages  themselves,  and  persuaded 
the  rest  to  do  so,  in  their  fear  of  the  invading  army ;  first  the 
Uyoneahs,  who  were  their  neighbors  (for  on  this  side  Locria 
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is  most  difficult  to  entet),  then  the  Ipneans,  Meosapians,  Tn- 
taeans,  Ghalseans,  Tolophonians,  Hessians,  and  CEantheans. 
All  these  jomed  the  expedition  also.  The  Olpaeans  gave 
hostages,  hut  did  not  accompany  them ;  while  the  Hyaeans  re- 
fused to  give  hostages,  till  they  took  a  village  belonging  to 
them,  called  Polls. 

102.  When  eveiy  thing  was  prepared,  and  ho  had  placed 
the  hostages  at  Cytinium  in  Doris,  he  advanced  with  his  army 
against  Naupactus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Locrians; 
and  on  his  marditook  CEheon,  one  of  their  towns,  and  Eupa- 
lium ;  for  they  refused  to  surrender.  When  they  had  reacned 
the  Naupactian  territory,  and  the  JBtolians  also  had  now  come 
to  their  aid,  they  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  the  suburb* 
of  the  capital,  which  was  unfortified.  They  also  went  against 
and  took  Molyenium,  which,  though  a  colony  from  Corinth, 
was  subject  to  the  Athenians.  Now  Demosthenes,  the  Athe- 
nian (for  afiber  what  had  happened  in  ^tolia,  he  was  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naupaotus)  having  previous  notice  of 
the  armament,  and  being  farmed  for  the  town,  went  and  per- 
suaded the  Acamanians  (though  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
his  retreat  from  Leucas)  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Naupactus. 
:  Accordingly  they  sent  with  him  on  board  his  ships  a  thousand 

'  heavy-armed,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  place  and  saved 

it     For  the  walls  being  extensive,  and   the  ffarrison  small, 
^  there  was  reason  to  fear  thait  they  might  not  hold  out.    When 

^  Eurylochus  and  his  colleagues  found  that  this  force  had  enter- 

ed the  town,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  by  storm, 
^  they  withdrew,  not  toward  the  Peloponnese,  but  to  -^lis, 

y  which  is  now  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron,*  with  the  places  in 

^  that  quarter,  and  to  Proschium  in  -^tolia.     For  the  Ambra- 

^  ciots  had  come  to  them,  and  urged  them  to  make,  in  concert 

'" '  *  We  have  no  term  exactly  answering  to  the  Greek  irpoaareioVf  or, 

^  "  approach  to  the  city ,"  for,  as  Arnold  observes  on  IV.  69.  5,  "  was  not 

e  what  we  call  a  saburb,  but  rather  an  open  space  like  the  parks  in  Lon- 

|.  don,  partly  planted  with  trees,  and  containing  public  walks,  colonna(}e8, 

temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens.    It  was  used 
^  as  a  ground  for  reviews  of  the  army  and  ibr  public  games.    At  Rome 

^  the  Campus  Martius  was  exactly  what  the  Greeks  ca)l  npoaareiovJ'* 

i  '  i.  e.(aa  Arnold  explains  it,  after  Wasse,  Palmer,  and  Kruse),  the 

e  district  once  called  ^olis  was  now  called  by  the  names  of  the  two  prin- 

j  cipal  towns  in  it,  Calydon  and  Pleuron.    Poppo  and  Goller  understand 

it  as  the  ancient  name  of  Oalydon  alone. 
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with  themselves,  an  attack  upon  the  Amphilochian  Argos  and 
the  rest  of  that  country,  and  upon  Acaraania  at  the  same  time ; 
telling  them  that  if  they  made  themselves  masters  of  these 
countries,  the  whole  of  the  continent  would  be  imited  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Lacedaemonians.  So  Eurylochus  consented, 
and  having  dismissed  the  ^tolians,  remained  quiet  with  his 
anny  in  that  neighborhood,  till  he  should  have  to  assist  the 
Ambraciots,  on  their  taking  the  field  before  Argos.  And  bo 
the  summer  ended. 

103,  The  following  winter,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  having 
marched  with  their  Grecian  allies,  and  as  many  of  the  Sieels 
as  joined  them  in  the  war— being  either  subject  by  force  to 
the  Syracusans  or  allies  who  had  revolted  from  them — 
against  Inessa,  the  Sieel  town,  the  citadel  of  which  was  held 
by  the  Syracusans,  attacked  it,  and,  not  being  able  to  take  it, 
retired.  On  their  return,  the  Syracusans  from  the  citadel 
fell  on  the  allies  as  they  were  retiring  somewhat  after  the 
Athenians,  and  routed  a  division  of  their  army,  and  killed  no 
small  number.  After  this.  Laches  and  the  Athenians,  with 
the  fleet,  made  some  descents  upon  the  Locrian  territory,  by 
the  river  Coecinus,  and  defeated  in  battle  those  of  the  Locrians 
who  came  out  against  them  with  Proxenus  the  son  of  Capaton, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  and  having  taken  some  arms, 
departed. 

104.  The  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  purified  Delos,  in 
obedience,  as  they  professed,  to  a  certain  oracle.  For  Pisistra- 
tus  the  tyrant  had  also  purified  it  before;  not  the  whole  of 
the  island,  but  as  much  of  it  as  was  within  sight  of  the  tem- 
ple. At  this  time,  however,  the  whole  of  it  was  purified  in 
the  following  manner.  All  the  sepulchers  of  those  who  had 
died  in  Delos  they  removed,  and  commanded  that  in  future  no 
one  should  either  die  in  the  island  or  bear  a  child,  but  that 

(in  such  cases  all  should]  be  carried  across  to  Khenea.  (This 
Ihenea  is  so  short  a  distance  from  Delos,  that  Polycrates  the 
tyrant  of  Samos,  after  being  powerful  at  sea  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  ruling  over  the  rest  of  the  islands,  and  taking 
Ehenea,  dedicated  it  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  by  connecting  it 
with  Delos  by  a  chain).  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  after  the 
purification,  that  the  Athenians  first  celebrated  the  quinquen- 
nial festival  of  the  Delian  games.  There  had  been,  however, 
even  m  very  early  times,  a  great  assembly  of  the  Ionian?  and 
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y^e  nei^boring  islanders  held  at  Delos;  for  they  used  to 
come  to  the  feast  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  the  Icmians 
now  do  to  the  Ephesian  festivals,  and  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests  were  held,  and  the  different  cities  took  up  bands  of 
dancers.  Homer  shows  most  clearly  that  such  was  the  case, 
in  the  following  verses,  taken  from  a  hymn  to  Apollo. 

"  Anon  to  Dolos,  Phoebus,  wouldst  thou  come, 
Still  most  delighting  in  thine  island-home ; 
Where  the  long-robed  lonians  tlu*onging  meet, 
With  wives  and  children,  at  thy  hallow'd  seat ; 
With  buffets,  dance,  and  song  extol  thy  name. 
And  win  thy  smile  upon  their  solemn  game." 

That  there  was  a  musical  contest  also,  and  that  they  went  to 
take  part  in  it,  he  shows  again  in  the  following  verses,  taken 
from  the  same  hymn.  For  after  mentioning  the  Delian  dance 
of  the  women,  he  ends  his  praise  of  the  god  with  these  verses, 
in  which  he  also  makes  mention  of  himself. 

"  Now  be  Apollo  kind,  and  Dian  too ; 
And  ye,  fair  Delian  damsels,  all  a^ieu  I 
But  in  your  memory  grant  me  still  a  homo ; 
And  oft  as  to  your  sacred  isle  may  come 
A  pilgrim  care-worn  denizen  of  earth, 
And  ask,  while  joining  in  your  social  mirth, 

*  Maidens,  of  all  the  bards  that  seek  your  coast, 

*  Who  sings  the  sweetest,  and  who  charms  you  most?' 
Then  answer  one  and  all,  with  gracious  smile, 

*  A  blind  old  man  who  lives  in  Chios'  rocky  isle.'  " 

Such  evidence  does  Homer  afford  of  there  having  been,  even 
in  early  times,  a  great  assembly  and  festival  at  Delos.  But 
afterward,  though  the  islanders  and  the  Athenians  sent  tho 
bands  of  dancers  with  sacrifices,  the  gaipes  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  observances  were  abolished — as  is  most  probable, 
through  adversity — until  the  Athenians  held  the  games  "at  that 
time,  with  horse-races,  which  before  had  not  been  usual. 

105.  The  s^me  winter .  tho  Ambraciots,  as  they  had  prom- 
ised Eurylochus  wien  they  retained  his  army,  marched  forth 
against  the  Amphilochian  Argos  with  three  thousand  heavy- 
armed  ;  and  entering  tho  Argivo  territory,  occupied  Olpie,  a 
stronghold  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  which  the  Acamanians 
had  once  fortified,  and  used  as  their  common  place  of  meet- 
ing for.  judicial  purposes ;  its  distance  from  the  city  of  Argos 
on.  tho  coast  being  about  twenty-five  stades.    Now  some  of 
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the  Acanmniana  went  to  ^e  relief  «f  Argos,  while  others  en- 
camped in  Amphilochia,  in  the  place  called  Crense,^  being  on 
the  watch  to  prevent  the  Peloponnesians  with  ^Eurylochos 
passing  through  unobsenred  to  the  Ambraciots.  They  also 
sent  for  Demosthenes,  who  had  commanded  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition against  .^tolia,  to  be  thdr  leader ;  and  for  the  twenty 
Athenian  ships  that  happened  to  be  cruising  about  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  under  the  command  of  Aristoteles  son  of  Timocrates, 
and  Hierophon  son  of  Antimnestns. .  The  Ambraciots  at  Olpse 
also  sent  a  messenger  to  their  city,  desiring  them  to  come  in 
fnll  force  to  their  assistance,  fearing  that  the  troops  under 
Eurylochus  might  not  be  able  to  effect  a  passage  through 
the  Acamanians,  and  that  they  themselves  might  either  have 
to  fight  unsupported,  or,  if  they  wished  to  retreat,  find  it  un- 
safe to  *do  sa 

106.  The  Peloponnesians  with  Eurylochus,  therefore,  find- 
ing that  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae  were  come,  set  out  from  IVos- 
chium  and  went  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  aid ;  and  having 
crossed  the  Achelous,  proceeded  through  Acamania,  which 
was  left  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  reinforcement  sent  to 
Argos ;  keeping  on  their  nght  hand  the  city  of  tho  Stratians 
wiui  their  garrison,  and  on  the  left  the  rest  of  Acamania. 
After  passiiig  the  territory  of  the  Stratians,  they  proceeded 
through  Phytia,  and  again  through  Medeon,  along  the  bor- 
ders; then  through  Limnaea;  and  so  they  entered  the  territory 
of  the  JE^raeans,  which  formed  no  part  of  Acamania,  but  was 
friendly  to  themselves.  Then,  having  reached  Mount  Thy- 
amus,  which  is  uncultivated,  they  proceeded  across  it,  and  so 
came  down  into  the  Argive  country  by  night,  and  passing 
unobserved  between  the  city  of  Argos  and  the  Acamanian 
posts  at  Crense,  joined  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpse. 

107;  Having  thus  effected  a  union  at  day-break,  they  sat 
down  at  the  place  called  Metropolis,  and  formed  their  encamp* 
ment.  Not  long  after,  the  Athenians  came  with  their  twenty 
ships  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf  to  assif^  the  Argived;'  and 
Demosthenes  arrived  with  two  hundred  heavy-armed  of  Iho 
Messenians,  and  sixty  Athenian  archers.  The  fleet  thereforo 
at  Olpse  blockaded  the  hill  from  the  sea ;  while  the  Acamani- 
ans and  a  few  of  the  Amphilochians  (for  the  majority  were 
forcibly  detained  by  the  Ambraciots)  haid  by  this  time  mel  at 

*  Corresponding  exactly  to  our  "  "Wells.'* 
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Argos,  and  were  preparing  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  having 
appointed  Demosthenes  as  commander  of  the  whole  anny  in 
concert  with  their  own  generals.  He,  having  led  them  near 
to  01j)aB,  encamped  there;  a  great  ravine  separating  their 
armies.  For  five  days  they  remained  still,  but  on  the  sixth 
both  sides  drew  up  for  battle.  And  as  the  force  of  the  Pe^ 
loponiiesians  was  the  larger,  and  outflanked  his,  Demosthenes, 
faring  that  he  mi^t  be  surrounded,  placed  in  ambush  in  a 
hollow  way  covered  with  a  thicket,  a  body  of  heavy  and  light- 
armed  troops,  four  hundred  in  all,  that  on  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  which  reacned  beyond  his  own,  these  troops  might  riso 
up  in  the  very  midst  of  the  conflict  aad  take  them  m  their 
rear.  When  the  preparations  were  completed  on  both  sides, 
they  closed  in  battle.  Demosthenes  occupied  the  right  wing  with 
the  Messanians  and  the  few  Athenians ;  while  the  remainder 
of  the  lino  was  formed  by  the  Acamanians  in  their  several 
divisions,  and  the  Amphilochian  dartmen  that  were  present. 
The  Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  were  drawn  up  without 
distinction,  excepting  the  Mantineans,  who  kept  together 
more  on  the  left,  though  not  in  the  extremity  i)f  the  flank,  for 
the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Eurylochus  and  hiii  men,  opposed 
to  the  Messanians  and  Demosthenes. 

108.  When  the  Peloponnesians,  being  now  engaged,  out- 
flanked their  opponents,  and  were  surrounding^  their  right, 
the  Acamanians,  rising  from  the  ambuscade,  iiW  on  them  in 
the  rear,  and  broke  them ;  so  that  they  did  not  stand  to  make 
any  resistance,  and,  moreover,  by  their  panic'<  threw  their 
main  army  into  flight;  for  when  they  saw  tlio  division  of 
Eurylochus,  and  the  bravest  of  their  forces  being  cut  to  pieces, 
they  were  far  more  alarmed.  It  was  the  Messaiiians,  posted 
In  that  part  of  the  field  with  Demosthenes,  that  piirformed  the 
chief  part  of  tlie  work.  But  the  Ambraciots  and  those  in  the 
right  wing  defeated  the  division  opposed  to  them,  and  pur- 
sued it  back  to' Argos;  for  they  are  the  most  wsaiike  of  all  in 
those  parts.  When,  however,  on  their  return  thtiiy  saw  their 
main  army  defeated,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ac^numians  were 
pressing  them  closely,  they  escaped  with  diflSciilt  j  into  Olpas ; 
and  many  of  them  were  killed,  while  they  hurrieil  on  without 
any  order,  excepting  the  Mantineans,  who  kept  their  raukn 
best  of  all  the  army  during  the  retreat  And  so  the  \>si^th 
ended,  after  lasting  till  evemng. 
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109.  The  nert  day  Menedseus,  who  on  the  death  of  Eury- 
lochos  and  Macarias  had  succeeded  to  the  sole  command, 
-was  at  a  loss,  since  so  great  a  defeat  had  been  experienced, 
to  see  in  what  way  he  should  either  remain  and  sustain  a 
sieges-cut  off  as  he  was  by  land,   and  at  the   same  time, 

•  through  the  presence  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  by  sea — or  should 
escape  if  he  retreated.  He  therefore  made  proposals  to  De- 
mosthenes and  the  Acamanians  for  a  truce,  and  permission  to 
retire,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery  of  his  dead.  They  re- 
stored him  his  dead,  and  themselves  erected  a  trophy,  and 
took  up  their  own  dead,  about  three  hundred  in  number ;  bat 
for  permission  to  retire  they  did  not  openly  grant  any.  trace 
to  the  whole  army;  but  Demosthenes  and  his  Acarnanian 
colleagues  secretly  granted  one  to  ihe  Mantineans,  and  Me- 
nedaeus  and  the  ot£er  Peloponnesian  commanders,  to  retreat 
with  all  speed ;  wishing  to  strip  of  their  supporters  the  Am- 
braciots  and  the  mercenary  host  of  foreigners ;  but  most  of  all 
desiring  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Peloponnesians  among  the  Greeks  in  those  parts,  from  the 
impression  of  their  having  betrayed  their  Mends,  and  deemed 
their  own  interest  of  more  importance.  They,  then,  took  up 
their  dead,  and  were  burying  them  with  all  speed,  as  circum- 
stances allowed;  while  those  who  had  received  permission 
were  planning  their  retreat 

110.  Now  tidings  were  brought  to  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians,  that  the  Ambraciots  at  home,  in  compliance 
with  the  first  message  from  Olpse,  were  marching  in  full  force 
with  succors  through  Amphilochia,  with  a  wish  to  join  thar 
countrymen  at  Olpse,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap* 
pened.  Accordingly  he  straightway  sent  a  division  to  lay 
ambushes  beforehand  in  the  roads,  and  to  preoccupy  the 
strong  pos^ons ;  while  with  the  rest  of  his  army  he  prepared 
to  march  against  them. 

111.  Meanwhile  the  Mantineans,  and  those  to  whom  the 
truce  had  been  granted,  going  out  under  the  pretext  of 
gathering  herbs  and  fire-wood,  secretly  went  away  in  small 
parties,  picking  up  at  the  same  time  the  things  for  which  they 
professed  to  have  left  the  camp :  but  when  they  had  now  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  from  Olpae,  they  began  to  retreat  at  a 
quicker  pace.    The  Ambraciots  and  the  rest,  as  many  as  hap- 
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pened  thus  to  bavo  gone  out  with  them  in  a  body/  when  they 
fouiwi  that  they  were  gone  away,'  themfijelves  also  pushed  for- 
ward, and  began  running,  on  purpose  to  overtake  them.  But 
the  Acarnanians  at  first  thought  that  all  alike  were  flyino- 
without,  permission,  and  began  to  pursue  the  Peloponnesians"; 
and  when  some  even  of  their  generals  tried  to  stop  them,  and 
said  that  permission  had  been  granted  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
one  or  two  men  threw  their  darts  at  them,  believing  that 
they  were  being  betrayed.  Afterward,  however,  they  let  the 
Mantineans  and  Peloponnesians  go  away,  but  killed  the  Am- 
braciots.  And  there  was  much  contention  and  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  whether  a  man  was  an  Ambraciot  or  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian.  They  killed  some  two  hundred  of  them ;  the  rest 
escaped  into  Agrsea,  a  bordering  territory,  and  Salsethus, 
king  of  the  AgraBans,  being  their  friend,  received  them. 

112.  The  Ambraciots  from  the  city  arrived  at  Idomene. 
This  town  consists  of  two  high  hills ;  the  greater  of  which, 
after  night  had  come  on,  the  troops  sent  forward  from  the 
cainp  by  Demosthenes  preoccupied  unobseved;  while  the 
Ambraciots  had  previously  ascended  the  smaller,  and  bivou- 
aoed  on  it  Demosthenes,  after  supper,  marched  with  the 
rest  of  the  armjr  as  soon  as  it  was  evening ;  himself  with  half 
of  his  force  making  for  the  pass,  the  remainder  proceeding 
over 'the  mountains  of  Amphilochia.  At  dawn  of  day  he  fell 
upon  the  Ambraciots,  while  they  were  yet  in  their  beds,  and 
had  had  no  notice  of  his  measures,  but  much  rather  imagined 
that  his  forces  were  their  own  countrymen.  For  Demosthenes 
had  putposely  posted  the  Messenians  first,  with  orders  to  ad- 
dress them,  speaking  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  so  creating  con- 
fidence in  the  sentinels ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  not 
visible  to  the  eye,  as.  it  was  still  night  When  therefore  ho 
fell  upon  them,  they  routed  them,  and  slew  the  greater  part 
on  the  spot ;  the  rest  rushed  in.  flight  over  the  mountains. 
But  IB  the  roads  were  preoccupied,  and  the  Amphilochians, 
moreover,  were  well  acquamted  with  their  own  country,  and 
light-armed  against  a  heavjr-armed  enemy,  whereas  the  Am- 
braciots were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn,  they  perisned  by  falling  into  ravines,  and  the  am- 

*  *A6p6ot  seemg  to  be  in  opposition  to  Kaf  oXiyavg  in  the  preoeding 
iection.  Or  it  may  signify,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  in  such  numbers  as  would 
justify  the  experiment,  which  small  parties  might  ttrink  too  haaardoua 

10* 
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bushes  that  had  been  previously  laid.  After  attempting 
every  mode  of  escape,  some  of  them  also  turned  to  theiea, 
which  was  not  far  off;  and  when  they  saw  the  Athenian 
ships  coasting  along  shore  at  the  time  that  the  affair  hap- 
pened, they  swam  to  them,  in  their  present  alarm  thinking 
it  better  to  be  slain,  if  they  must,  by  those  on  board,  than 
by  their  barbarous  and  most  bitter  enemies,  the  Amphi- 
lochians.  The  Ambraciots  then  were  destroyed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  only  few  of  many  escaped  to  tiieir  city.  The 
Acamanians,  after  stripping  the  dead,  and  erecting  trophies, 
returned  to  Argos. 

113.  The  next  day  there  came  to  them  a  herald  from  the 
Ambraciots  who  had  fled  from  Olpse  into  Agraea,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  take  up  the  dead  whom  they  had  slain  after  the 
first  engagement,  when  they  left  the  camp  without  permission 
with  the  Mantineans  and  those  who  had  received  it  At 
sight  of  the  arms  taken  from  the  Ambraciots  from  the  city, 
the  herald  was  astonished  at  their  number ;  for  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  disaster,  but  imagined  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  their  own  party.  And  some  one  asked  nim  why 
he  was  so  astonished ;  and  how  many  of  them  had  been  killed ; 
his  interrogator  agiun  supposing  him  to  be  the  herald  from  the 
troops  at  Idomene.  He  said,  "  About  two  hundred."  His  in- 
terrogator, taking  him  up,  said,  *'  These  then  are  evidently  not 
the  arms  [of  such  a  number],  but  of  more  than  a  thousand.^* 
The  herald  said  in  reply,  "  Then  they  are  not  the:  arms  of 
those  who  fought  witn  us."  He  answered,  "Yes,  they  are; 
if  at  least  it  was  you  that  fought  yesterday  at  Idomene."  "  We 
fought  with  no  one  yesterday;  but  the  day  before,  on  our 
retreat"  "Ay,  but  we  fought  yesterday  with  these,  who 
had  come  as  a  reinforcement  from  the  city  of  the  Ambraciots.'' 
When  the  herald  heard  that,  and  learned  that  ih»  reinlbrce- 
ment  from  the  city  had  been  cut  off,  breaking  out  into  wailing, 
and  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of  the  present  evils,  he  re- 
turned without  executing  his  commission,  and  no  longer  asked 
bacik  the  bodies.  For  this  was  the  greatest  disaster  that 
befell  any  one  Grecian  city  in  an  equal  number  of  days  during 
the  course  of  this  war :  and  I  have  not  recorded  the  numb^s 
of  the  slain,  because  the  multitude  said  to  have  fallen  is  in- 
credible, in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  city.  I  know, 
however,  that  if  the  Acamanians  and    Amphilochians  had 
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wished,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Demostheoes,  to 
take  Ambracia,  they  would  have  done  so  on  the  firet  assault : 
but  as  it  was,  they  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians,  if  they  had 
possession  of  it,  might  prove  more  troublesome  neighbors  to 
themselves. 

114.  After  this,  they  allotted  a  third  of  the  spoils  to  the 
Athenians,  and  divid^  the  rest  among  their  several  cities. 
Those  ^ven  to  the  Athenians  were  taken  while  on  their 
voyage  home ;  and  what  are  now  deposited  in  the  temples  of 
Attica,  are  three  hundred  full  suits  of  armor,  which  were 
reserved  for  Demosthenes,  and  with  which  he  sailed  back 
home ;  his  restoration  after  the  disaster  in  ^tolia  being  ren- 
dered more  safe  in  consequence  of  this  achievement  The 
Athenians  on  board  the  twenty  ships  also  returned  to  Nau- 
paotus.  The  Acamanians  and  Amphilochians,  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenians  and  of  Demosthenes,  granted  a  truce 
to  the  Ambraciots  and  Peloponnesians  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  Salynthus  and  the  Agraeans,  to  return  from  .£niadie, 
whither  they  had  removed  from  the  country  of  Salynthus. 
And  to  provide  for  the  future,  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
and  alliimce  for  a  hundred  years  with  the  Ambraciots,  on 
these  conditions:  that  neither  the  Ambraciots  should  march 
with  the  Acamanians  against  the  Peloponnesians,  nor  the 
Acarnanians  with  the  Ambraciots  against '  the  Athenians ; 
but  that  they  should  succor  each  other's  country;  and  that 
the  Ambraciots  should  restore  whatever  towns  or  hostages 
they  held  from  the  Amphilochians,  and  not  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Anactorium,  which  was  hostile  to  the  Acamanians. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  they  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Afterward  the  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  their  own  citi- 
zens to  Ambracia,  consisting  of  three  hundred  heavy-armed, 
under  the  command  of  Xenoclides  son  of  Euthycles,  who 
reached  their  destination  by  a  difficult  route  through  Epirus. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  measures  in  Ambracia. 

115.  The  Athenians  in  Sicily  the  same  winter  made  a  de- 
scent from  their  ships  on  the  territory  of  Himera,  in  concert 
with  the  Sicels,  who  had  made  an  irraption  on  its  borders 
from  the  interior;  they  also  sailed  against  the  islands  of 
./Eolus.  On  their  return  to  Rhegium  they  found  that  Py- 
thodorus  son  of  Isolochus,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  had 
eome  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  ships  under  Laches; 
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the  allies  in  Sicily  having  sailed  and  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  assist  them  with  more  vessels.  For  though  the  Sy* 
racusans  commanded  their  land,  yet,  as  they  were  excluded 
from  the  sea  by  only  a  few  ships,  Uiey  were  making  prepara- 
tions, and  raising  a  fleet,  with  a  determination  not  to  put  up 
with  it.  And  the  Athenians  manned  forty  ships  to  send  to 
them ;  thinking  that  so  the  war  in  that  quarter  would  be  more 
speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing 
to  practice  their  men  in  seamanship.  They  dispatched  there- 
fore one  of  their  commanders,  Pythodorus,  with  a  few  ships ; 
intending  to  send  out  Sophocles  son  of  Sostradides,  and  £u- 
rymedon  son  of  Thucles,  with  the  larger  squadron.  So  Pytho- 
dorus, being  now  in  command  of  Laches^  ships,  sailed  »t  tho 
close  of  the  winter  to  the  fort  of  the  Locrians,  which  Laches 
had  formerly  taken;  and  returned  after  being  defeated  ia 
battle  by  the  Locrians. 

116.  Just  about  the  beginning  of  this  spring,  the  fire  flood 
issued  from  .^na,  as  it  had  done  on  former  occasions,  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  territory  of  the  Catanseans,  who  live  on 
Mount  ^tna,  the  largest  mountain  in  Sicily.  It  is  said  that 
this  eruption  took  place  fifty  years  after  the  preceding  one ; 
and  that  it  has  occurred  three  times  in  all  since  Sicily  has 
been  inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  These  were  the  events  of  this 
winter;  and  so  ended  the  sixth  year  of  this. war,  of  which. 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 


BOOK  IV. 


1.  Thb  foUowing  summer,  about  the  time  of  the  corn's 
coming  into  ear,  ten  Syracusan  ships  and  an  equal  number  of 
Locrians  sailed  and  occupied  Messana  in  Sicily,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  inhabitants ;  and  so  Messana  revolted  from  the 
Athenians.  This  was  chiefly  done  by  the  Syracusans  be- 
cause they  saw  that  the  place  afforded  an  approach  to  Sicily, 
and  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  hereafter  make  it 
their  head-quarters  and  proceed  against  them  with  a  larger 
force;  by  the  Ixx^rians,  for  hatred  of  the  people  of  Bhe- 
gium,  and  with  a  wish  to  reduce  them  by  hostilities  on  both 
sides.  At  the  same  time  too  the  Locrians  had  invaded  the 
territory  of  Rhegium  with  all  their  forces,  to  prevent  their 
going  to  the  rescue  of  Messana,  and  also  at  the  instigation  of 
some  exiles  from  Rhegium  who  were  with  them.  For  that 
town  had  been  for  a  long  time  torn  by  Caction,  and  it  was  im- 
possible at  the  present  time  to  resist  the  Locrians ;  for  which 
reason  they  were  the  more  determined  to  attack  them.  After 
devastating  the  country,  the  Locrians  retired  with  their  land- 
forces,  but  their  ships  remained  to  guard  Messana ;  and  others 
that  were  being  manned  were  to  go  to  th^t  station,  and  carry 
on  the  war  from  it. 

2.  About  Ae  same  period  of  the  spring,  before  the  com  was 
ripe,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  aUies  made  an  incursion  into 
Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis  son  of  Achidamus,  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  pitching  their  camp  in  the  country, 
proceeded  to  lay  it  waste.  But  the  Athenians  dispatched  the 
forty  ships  to  Sicily,  as  they  had  been  preparing  to  do, 
aiid  the  remaining  generals,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles;  for 
Pythodorus,  the  tniiS  of  them,  had  already  arrived  in  Sicily 
before  them.  These  they  also  ordered  to  attend,  as  thev  sailed 
by  the  island,  to  those  of  the  Corcyreans  who  were  in  tine  city, 
and  who  were  bein^  pltmdered  by  the  exiles  on  the  mountain ; 
sixty  ships  having  hkewise  sailed  from  the  Peloponnese  to  assist 
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those  on  the  mountain,  and  with  an  idea,  that  as  there  was  a 
great  £unine  in  the  dtj,  they  should  easily  possess  themselves 
of  the  government.  Demosthenes,  who  had  continued  in  a 
private  capacity  since  his  return  from  Acamania,  was,  at  his 
own  request,  authorized  by  them  to  use  that  fleet,  if  he  wished, 
for  service  about  the  Peloponnese. 

3.  When,  on  their  voyage,  they  were  off  Laconia,  and  heard 
that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  already  at  Corcyra,  Eurjmie- 
don  and  Sophocles  were  for  hastening  thither,  but  Demosthenes 
desired  them  to  touch  first  at  Pylus,  and  afiar  doing  what  was 
necessary,  then  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  While  they  were 
making  objections,  a  storm  happened  to  come  on,  and  carried 
the  fleet  to  Pylus.  So  Demosthenes  immediately  begged  them 
to  fortify  the  place  (for  this,  he  said,  was  his  objedi  in  sailing 
with  them),  and  showed  them  that  there  was  great  abundance 
of  timber  and  stone,  and  that  the  post  was  a  strong  one,  and  un- 
occupied, both  itself  and  a  considerable  distance  of  the  country 
round.  For  Pylus  is  about  four  hundred  stades  from  Sparta, 
and  is  situated  in  what  was  once  the  Messanian  territory,  be- 
ing called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  Coryphasium.  But  the  com- 
manders said  that  there  were  many  unoccupied  promontories  in 
the  Peloponnese,  if  he  wished  to  put  the  state  to  expense  by 
occupying  them.  He,  however,  considered  that  this  was  a  more 
advantageous  post  than  any  other,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a 
harbor  close  by,  and  the  Messmiians,  who  in  early  iimes  were 
connected  with  the  place,  and  spoke  the  same  dialect  with  tho 
Lacedaemonians,  would  do  them  very  great  injury  by  their  ex- 
cursions from  it,  and.  at  tho  same  time  be  trusty  guardians  of 
the  place. 

4.  When  he  could  hot  convince  either  the  generals  or  tho 
soldiers,  having  subsequently  communicated  his  views  to  tho 
eubocdinate  officers  also^  he  remained  quiet  from  stress  of 
weather ;  till  the  soldiers  themselves,  in  their  want  of  occupa^ 
tion,  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  set  to  and  fortify  the  post. 
Accordingly  they  took  the  work  in  hand,  and  proceeded  with 
it,  though  they  had  no  iron  tools,  but  carried  stones  just  as 
they  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  together,  as  they  severally 
might  happen  to  fit;  while  the  mortar,  wherever  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  any,  for  want  of  hods  they  carried  on  their 
back,  stooping  down  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  best  lie  on, 
and  clasping  their  hands  behind  them,  to  prevent  its  &lling 
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off.  Indeed  ia  every  wajr  tbey  made  haste  to  anticipate  the 
Lacedsemonians,  by  completing  the  most  assailable  points  of 
the  work  before  they  came  to  the  rescue ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  position  was  strong  by  nature,  and  had  no  need  of 
fortifications. 

5.  Now  the  Lacedsemonians  happened  to  ba  celebrating  a 
festival ;  and,  moreover,  when  they  heard  it,  they  made  light 
of  it,  thinking  that  when  they  took  the  field,  either  the  enemy 
would  not  wait  their  attack,  or  they  should  easily  take  the  place 
by  storm.  To  a  certain  extent  also  the  fact  of  their  army  being 
still  before  Athens  delayed  them.  So  the  Athenians,  after  forti-' 
fying  in  six  days  the  side  toward  the  interior,  and  what  mo§t 
required  it,  left  Demosthenes  there  with  five  ships  to  protect  the 
place,  while  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  they  hastened  on 
their  voyage  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily. 

6.  When  the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica  heard  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Pylus,  they  returned  home  with  all  speed ;  for  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Agis  their  king  thought  that  the  affair  of  Pylus 
closely  affected  them ;  and,  besides,  having  made  their  incursion 
early  in  the  season,  and  while  the  com  was  still  green^  they 
were  in  want  of  provisions  for  most  of  their  troops;  while 
stormy  weather,  coming  on  with  greater  violence  than  was 
usual  at  that  season,  distressed  the  army.  So  that  for  many 
reasons  it  happened  that  they  returned  quicker  than  usual,  and 
that  this  was  the  shortest  incursion  they  had  made ;  for  they 
remained  in  Attica  but  fifteen  days. 

7.  At  this  same  period,  Simonides,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, having  got  together  a  few  Athenians  from  the  guard- 
stations,  and  a  large  body  of  the  allies  in  that  neighborhood, 
took  possession  of  Eion  in  Thrace,  a  colony  from  Mende, 
and  hostile  [to  Athens],  which  was  betrayed  to  him.  But 
the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiseans  having  immediately  come  to 
its  rescue,  he  was  beaten  out  of  it,  and  lost  many  of  his 
soldiers. 

8.  On  the  return  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  Attica,  the 
Spartans  themselves  and  the  nearest  of  the  Peroeid  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  rescue  of  Pylus ;  but  the  other  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  more  slow  in  marclung  against  it,  as  they  had  but 
just  reached  home  from  a  different  expedition.  They  dispatch- 
ed orders  also  through  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  to  bring  up 
their  leinfOTcements  to  Pylus  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  sent 
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for  their  sixty  ships  at  Corcjrra.    These  having  been  hauled 
over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas,  and  having  so  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Z^cyntibns,  reached  Pylus;  the 
land-forces  also  having  by  that  time  arrived.  /  While  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  yet  sailing  up,  Demosthenes  anticipated  them 
by  secretly  sending  two  ships  with  a  message  to  Eurymedon 
and  the  Athenians  on  board  the  fleet  at  Zacynthus  to  join  him, 
as  the  place  was  in  danger.     So  the  ships  sailed  with  all  speed, 
accordmg  to  the  orders  of  Demosthenes ;  while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians prepared  to  assault  the  place  both  by  land  and  sea,  hoping 
easily  to  take  a  building  completed  in  naste,  and  with  only  a 
f<^w  men  in  it.    At  the  same  time,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Zacynthus  to  its  relief  they  intended,  ia 
case  of  their  not  having  taken  it  before,  to  bar  also  the  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  be  able  to  come 
to  anchor  in  it.     For  the  island  that  is  called  Sphacteria  both 
secures  the  harbor,  by  stretching  in  a  line  with  it,  and  close  off 
it,  and  narrows  its  entrances ;  on  one  side,  near  the  Athenian 
fortifications  and  Pylus^  leaving  a  passage  for  two  ships ;  on  the 
other,  toward  the  rest  of  the  mainland,  for  eight  or  nine.    It 
was  all  woody  and  pathless  from  its  desert  condition,  and  in 
extent  about  fifteen  stades.    The  entrances  then  they  intended  to 
bar  with  a  close  line  of  vessels,  with  their  heads  looking  outward, 
while  fearing  this  island,  lest  the  enemy  should  carry  on  their 
operations  against  them  from  it,  they  conveyed  over  some 
heavy-armed  troops  into  it,  and  p<)sted  others  along  the  main- 
land.    For  so  they  thought  that  both  the  island  would  be 
unfavorable  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  mainland  also,  as  it  did 
not  afford  any  landing-place;  for  the  shores  of  Pylus  itself 
outside  the  inlet,  looking  toward  the  open  sea,  would  present 
no  ground  from  which  they  might  proceed  to  the  aid  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  so  they  should  storm  the  place,  in  all  proba- 
bility, without  the  risk  of  a  sea-fight,  as  there  were  no  provisions 
in  it,  and  it  had  been  occupied  after  short  preparation.    Hav- 
ing adopted  these  resolutions,  accordingly  they  conveyed  over 
the  heavy-armed  into  the  island,  draSng  them  by  lot  from 
all  the  lochi.^    There  had  also  been  some  others  sent  over 
before  in  turns;  but  these  last  who  went,  and  who  were 
left  there,  were  four  hundred  and  twenty  in   number,  with 

'  On  theao  divisions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  see  Arnold^s  not^ 
v.  68,  3,  -  * 
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their  attendant  Helots ;   their  commander  being  I^itadas  son 
of  Molobrus, 

9.  Demosthenes,  seeing  the  Lacedsemonians  about  to  attack 
him  both  by  sea  and  land  at  once,  made  his  own  preparations 
also;  and  having  drawn  up  under  the  fortifications  the  tri- 
remes he  had  remaining  from  those  that  had  been  left  him,  he 
inclosed  them  in  a  stockade,  and  armed  the  crews  taken  out 
of  them  with  shields  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  in  most  cases 
made  of  osiers.  For  it  was  not  possible  in  so  Icmely  a  place 
to  provide  themselves  with  arms ;  but  even  these  they  had  got 
from  a  thirty-oared  privateer  and  skiflf  belonging  to  some 
Messanians,  who  happened  to  have  come  to  them.  Of  these 
Messanians.  there  were  also  about  forty  heavy-armed,  whose 
services  he  used  with  the  rest.  The  main  body,  both  of  the 
unarmed  and  the  armed,  he  posted  at  the  most  fortified  and 
secure  points  of  the  place,  facing  the  interior,  with  orders  to 
repel  the  land-forces,  should  they  make  an  assault ;  while  he 
himself  having  picked  from  the  whole  force  sixty  heavy- 
armed  and  a  few  bowmen,  proceeded  outside  the  wall  to  the 
fiea,  where  he  most  expected  that  they  would  attempt  a  land- 
ing, on  ground  which  was  difficult,  indeed,  and  rocky,  look- 
ing as  it  did  to  the  open  sea,  but  still,  as  their  wall  was  weak- 
est at  that  point,^  he  thought  that  this  would  tempt  them 
to  be  eager  m  attacking  it  For  they  built  it  of  no  great 
strength  just  there,  expecting  never  to  be  beaten  at  sea  them- 
selves; and  also  thinking  mat  if  the  enemy  once  forced  a 
landing,  the  place  then  became  easy  to  take.  At  this  point 
then  he  went  down  ta  the  very  sea,  and  posted  his  heavy- 
armed,  to  prevent  a  landing,  if  possible ;  while  he  encouraged 
them  with  these  words : 

10.  "  Soldiers,  who  have  shared  with  me  this  adventure,  let 

none  of  you  in  such  an  emergency  wish  to  show  himself  clever 

*  I  have  followed  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  sentence,  though  the 
sense  can  not  fakly  be  drawn  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand.  Either 
uv  must  be  supplied  with  imanuaaadai^  or  it  must  be  changed  into  the 
future,  as  Dobree  proposes,  even  allowing  GroUer^s  explanation  of  the 
following  verb  being  put  in  the  future :  Future  irpodvmrfatoOai  usus  est, 
quia  in  tot&  sentential  futurse  rei  significatio  inest"  Would  it  be  possible 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  taking  imairdaaoBai  in  one  of  its  other  senses, 
*•  to  win"  or  "carry"  the  wall  ?  The  general  usage  of  Thucydides,  I  con- 
fess, is  against  this  interpretation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  all 
the  MSS.  but  one  various  readmg  of  the  passage,  and  that  would  not  rem- 
edy the  &ult  in  the  tense,  if  the  ordinary  force  of  the  verb  be  retained.- 
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by  calculatmg  the  whole,  amount  tiS  the  danger  thai  surrounds 
us,  but  rather  to  charge  the  enemy  with  reckless  confidence, 
and  with  the  probabitity  of  escaping  by  these  means.  For  cir- 
cumstances which  are  as  pressing  as  ours  by  no  means  admit 
of  calculation,  but  require  the  danger  to  be  faced  as  quicklj 
as  possible.  But  indeed  I  see  the  greater  part  of  them  &y- 
orable  to  us,  if  we  will  but  stand  our  ground,  and  not,  through 
being  alarmed  at  the  enemy's,  numbers,  throw  away  the  ad- 
T^mtages  we  have.  For  the  difficulty  of  landing  which  the 
place  presents  I  consider  to  be  in  our  favor :  for  while  we  re^ 
main  where  we  are,  this  assists  us  in  the  struggle ;  but  if  vo 
retreat,  we  shall  find  that  though  [naturally]  difficult,  it  will 
be  easy  when  there  is  no  one  to  offer  resistance.  And  in  that 
case  we  shall  find  the  enemy  the  more  formidable  on  this  very 
account,  because  his  retreat  will  not  be  easily  effected,  even 
though  be  may  be  driven  back  by  us.  For  while  on  board  their 
ships,  they  are  most  easy  to  repel ;  but  when  they  have  once 
landed,  they  are  then  on  equal  terms  with  us.  ^or  should 
you  be  very  much  alarmed  at  their  numbers ;  for  though 
great,  they  will  engage  in  small  detachments,  through  the  im* 
possibility  of  bringing  to :  and  it  is  not  an  army  on  the  hmd, 
fighting  on  equal  ground,  while  superior  in  numbers ;  but  one 
on  board  a  fleet,  for  which,  when  at  sea,  many  hicky  chances 
are  required  [to  make  it  efl^tive].  So  that  I  consider  their 
difficulties  a  fair  equivalent  for  our  numbers  ;^  and  at  the  same 
time  I  call  on  you,  Athenians  as  you  are,  and  knowing  from  ex- 
perience 93  you  do  the  nature  of  a  naval  descent  on  the  coast 
of  others,  namely,  that  if  a  man  should  stand  his  ground,  and 
not  retreat  for  fear  of  the  roaring  surf  and  the  terrors  of  the 
ships  sailing  to  shore,  he  would  never  be  driven  back ;  [I  call 
on  you,  I  say,]  now-  in  your  own  case  to  stand  your  ground,  and 
by  resisting  them  along  the  very  beach  to  save  both  yourselves 
and  the  place.'' 

11.  When  Demosthenes  had  thus  encouraged  them,  they 
were  more  inspirited,  and  went   down   against    them,  and 

1  With  the  use  of  irX^Boc  in  this  passage,  to  signify  inferior  numbers, 
oompare  the  frequent  use  of  tooovto^  and  rri'kiKoiiTog  with  the  same  in^ 
definite  meaning,  applying  to  small  quantities  or  numbers,  as  well  as  to 
great;  e,  g,,  Demosth.  PhUipp.  L  23,  Tooavrrjv  fitvy  St  uvdpec  *AOnvaioh 
liid  ravro,  6ti  wk  ivi  vvv  ^fiXv  iropiaaaBai  dvva/niv  r^  ixeivo  vapaTO^o^ 
{tivtpf,  "  Only  eo  large  a  force."  So  also  Soph.  Aj.  747,  and  Eur.  Hipp. 
804> 
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ranged  themselves  close  aloi^^  the  sea.  The  lAcedflBmofdans, 
Tnoved  from  their  position,  and  assaulted  the  fort  at  the  same 
time  both  with  their  army  by  land  and  with  their  ship**,  of  which 
there  were  forty-three;  the  admiral  on  board  being Tlmisymeli- 
das,  son  of  Cratesides,  a  Spartan.  And  he  assaulted  it  just  where 
Demosthenes  was  expectii^  him.  So  the  Athenians  defended 
themselves  on  both  sides,  landward  and  seaward ;  while  their 
opponents,  divided  into  detachments  of  a  few  dbips,  becaaso 
it  was  not  possible  for  more  to  brli^  to,  and  relieving  each 
other  in  turn,  were  sailing  up  against  them  with  all  eagerness 
«nd  mutual  exhortation,  if  hj  any  means  they  might  forco 
their  passage  and  take  the  place.  The  most  distinguished  of 
all,  however,  was  Brasidas.  For  being  captain  of  a  trireme, 
and  seeing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  captains  and  steersmen,  even  where  it  did  seem  pos- 
sible to  land,  shrunk  back  and  were  cautious  of  wrecking  their 
vessels,  he  shouted  out,  and  said  that  it  was  not  right  to  be 
chary  of  timbers,  and  put  up  with  the  enemy's  having  built  a 
fort  in  their  country ;  but  he  bade  them  shiver  their  vessels 
to  force  a  landing,  and  told  the  allies  not  to  shrink,  in  return 
for  great  benefits  received,  to  sacrifice  their  ships  for  the  La- 
cedaemonians on  the  present  occasion,  but  to  run  them  ashore, 
and  land  by  any  means,  and  secure  both  the  men  and  the  place. 
12.  In  this  way  he  ui^ed  on  the  rest,  and  having  compelled 
his  own  steersman  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  ho  stepped  on  the 
gang-board,  and  was  endeavoring  to  land  when  he  was  cut 
down  by  the  Athenians,  and  fainted  away  after  receiving  many 
wounds.  Having  fallen  into  the  ship's  bows,  his  shield  slipped 
from  around  his  arm  into  the  sea ;  and  on  its  being  thrown 
ashore,  the  Athenians  picked  it  up,  and  afterward  used  it  for 
the  trophy  which  they  erected  for  this  attack.  The  rest  were 
^iger  to  land,  but  unable,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  the  ground 
and  from  the  Athenians  standing  firm  and  not  giving  way. 
And  such  was  the  revolution  of  fortune,  that  Athenians  fight- 
ing from  land,  and  that  a  part  of  Laconia,  were  repelling  La- 
cedsemonians  when  sailing  against  them ;  while  Lacedsemo- 
nians  were  landing  from  ships,  and  on  their  own  country, 
now  hostile  to  them,  to  attack  Athenians.  [I  call  it  a  revo- 
lution of  fortune,]  for  it  formed  at  that  time  the  main  glory 
pf  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  were  an  inland  people,  and 
most  powerful  by  land ;    and  of  the  Athenians,  that  they 
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vrer6  a  maritimo  people,  and  had  by  £»*  the  most  powerful 
navy. 

13.  Haying  then  made  their  attacks  during  that  day  and 
part  of  the  following,  they  ceased  from  them,  and  on  the  third 
sent  some  of  their  ships  to  Asine,  to  fetdi  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  engines ;  hoping  that  though  the  wall  op- 
posite the  harbor  was  high,  yet  a3  the  landing  was  most 

Sracticable  there,  they  would  take  it  by  means  of  en^nes. 
Ceanwhile*the  Athenian  ships  from  Zacynthus  arrived,  fifcy  in 
number ;  for  they  were  reinforced  by  some  of  the  guard-ships 
jat  Naupactus,  and  four  Chians.  When  they  saw  both  the 
mainland  and  the  island  crowded  with  heavy-armed,  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  not  sailing  out  of  it ;  being  at  a 
loss  where  to  get  anchorage,  they  sailed  at  the  time  to  the 
island  of  Prote,  which  is  not  &r  off,  and  is  uninhabited,  and 
there  they  passed  the  night.  The  next  day  they  weighed 
anchor  in  readiness  for  an  engagement  in  the  open  sea,  should 
the  enemy  be  disposed  to  put  out  to  meet  them  there ;  if  not, 
intending  to  sail  in  and  attack  them.  They,  however,  neither 
put  out  to  meet  them,  nor  had  done  what  they  had  intended, 
viz.  to  bar  the  entrances ;  but  remaining  quiet  on  shore,  were 
manning  their  ships,  and  preparing,  in  case  of  any  one's  sail- 
ing in,  to  engage  in  the  harbor,  which  is  of  no  small  extent. 

14.  The  Athenians,  on  perceiving  this,  advanced  against 
them  by  each  entrance ;  and  finding  most  of  their  ships  already 
afloat  and  drawn  up  to  meet  them,  they  attacked  and  put  them 
to  flight,  and  chasing  them  as  well  as  the  short  distance  per- 
mitted, disabled  many,  and  took  five,  one  of  them  with  its 
crew ;  while  the  rest  they  charged  afler  they  had  taken  ref- 
uge under  the  land.  Some  too  were  battered  while  still 
being  manned,  before  'they  got  under  weigh;  while  others 
they  lashed  to  their  own,  and  began  to  tow  off  empty,  the  crews 
having  taken  to  flight  The  Lacedsemonians  seeing  this,  and 
being  exceedingly  distressed  at  the  disaster,  because  their  men 
were  being  intercepted  on  the  island,  went  to  the  rescue,  and 
rushing  into  the  sea  with  their  arms,  laid  hold  of  the  vessels, 
and  began  to  pull  them  back  again ;  every  one  thinking  tho 
business  to  be  obstructed  in  that  part  in  which  he  was  not 
himself  engaged.  Thus  the  uproar  occasioned  was  great,  and 
the  very  reverse  of  what  was  habitual  to  both  parties  with  re- 
gard to  ships :  for  the  Licedjcmonians,  in  their  eagerness  and 
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dismay,  were  absolutely  engaged  in  a  sea-fighfc,  so  to  speak, 
trom  the  land;  and  the  Athenians,  victorious* as  they  were, 
and  wishing  to  follow  up  their  present  success  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, were  engaged  in  a  land-fight  from  their  vessels.  After 
inflicting  much  labor  and  many  wounds  on  each  other,  they 
separated ;  and  the  LacedcBmonicuis  saved  their  empty  vessels, 
excepting  those  first  taken.  Both  sides  having  returned  to  their 
encampment,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  gave  back  tho 
slain,  secured  the  wrecks,  and  immediately  began  to  cruise 
round  the  island,  arid  guarded  it  vigilantly,  considering  the  men 
as  intercepted;  while  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  mainland, 
who  had  by  this  time  come  with  their  contingents  from  all  tho 
cities,  remained  stationary  at  Pylus. 

15.  When  tidings  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Pylus  reached 
Sparta,  it  was  determined  that,  in  so  great  a  calamity,  tho 
authorities  should  go  down  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  de- 
cide on  inspection*  what  they  thought  best.  They,  seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  assist  their  men,  and  not  wishing  to  run 
the  risk  of  their  perishing  by  starvation,  or  being  overpowered 
and  taken  by  superior  numbers,  determined  to  conclude  with 
the  Athenian  generals,  if  they  were  willing,  an  armistice  con- 
cerning matters  at  Pylus,  and  then  send  embassadors  to  Athens 
on  the  subject  of  a  convention,  and  to  try  to  recover  their  nwn 
OS  quickly  as  possible. 

16.  The  generals  having  acceded  to  their  proposal,  an  ar- 
mistice wds  concluded  on  the  following  terms :  "  That  tho 
Lacedaemonians  should  bring  to  Pylus,  and  deliver  up  to  tho 
Athenians,  the  ships  with  which  they  had  fought  the  battle,  and 
all  in  Laconia  that  were  vessels  of  war ;  and  should  make  no 
attack  on  the  fort,  either  by  land  or  sea.  That  the  Athenians 
should  allow  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  mainland  to  send 
over  to  their  men  in  the  island  a  stipulated  quantity  of  com, 
ready-kneaded,  viz.  two  Attic  choenixes  of  barley-meal  a  man, 
with  two  cotyla)  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  flesh  ;  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  attendant.*  That  they  should  send  in  these 
rations  under  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  no  vessel 
should  sail  in  by  stealth.  That  the  Athenians  should  keep 
guard  over  the  island,  nevertheless,  so  long  as  they  did  not 

*  Haack,  Goller,  and  Dindorf  retain  the  old  readi;^j,  7T()dg  to  xpvn 
depending  on  dpdvTag^.  "  on  inspection  of  the  case." 

"*  i.  e.,  each  of  those  who  are  called,  ch.  ft.  9,  Ellore^  ol  itepl  avrovg. 
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land  on  it,  and  should  abstaiii  irom  attacking  the  forces  of  the 
Peloponnesianc,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  ifcit  if  either  party 
should  break  any  of  these  terms,  in  any  particular  whatever, 
the  armistice  should  at  once  be  void.  That  it  should  be  in 
force  till  the  Lacedaemonian  embassadors  returned  from  Athens, 
the  Athenians  conveying  them  thither  in  a  trireme,  and  bring- 
ing them  back  again.  That  on  their  arrival  this  armistice 
should  be  void,  and  the  Athenians  should  deliver  back  the 
ships,  in  the  same  condition  as  they  had  received  them."  The 
armistice  was  concluded  on  these  terms ;  and  accordingly  the 
ships,  amounting  to  about  sixty,  were  given  up,  and  the  em- 
bassadors dispatched ;  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  spoke 
as  follows : 

17.  "Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  to  effect, 
in  behalf  of  our  men  in  the  island,  whatever  arrangement  we 
may  prove  to  be  most  advantageous  for  you,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  most  creditable  for  us  with  regard  to  our 
misfortune,  as  far  as  present  circumstances  allow.     Nor  will 
it  be  contrary  to  our  habit  that  we  shall  address  you  at  some 
length ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  of  our  country,  where  few  words 
are  sufficient,  not  to  use  many  ;  but  to  use  more  than  ordin- 
ary, when  there  is  occasion  for  proving  by  words  a  point  of 
importance  to  us,  and  so  efiecting  our  purpose.     Receive  then 
what  we  say,  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  nor  as  though  you  were 
considered  ignorant  and  were  being  instructed  by  us ;   but 
rather  regarding  it  as  an  admonition  to  take  good  advice, 
offered  to  men  who  are  well  informed.  For  it  is  in  your  power 
honorably  to  secure  your  present  good  fortune,  keeping  tho 
advantages  you  have,  and  receiving  an  accession  df  honor  and 
renown ;  and  not  to  feel  as  men  do  that  gain  any  advantage 
contrary  to  their  habit ;  for  through  hope  they  are  ever  grasp- 
ing for  more,  because  they  have  unexpectedly  enjoyed  even 
their  present  good  luck.     But  those  who  have  had  most  changes 
of  fortune  both  ways,  ought  fairly  to  be  most  distrustful  of 
prosperity.     And  this  might  reasonably  be  the  case,  bodi  with 
your  city,  owing  to  its  great  experience,  and  with  ourselves. 

18.  "  You  may  learn  this  lesson  by  looking  at  our  preset 
misfortunes ;  for  though  enjoying  tho  highest  reputation  of  all 
the  Greeks,  we  are  now  come  [with  this  request]  to  you, 
though  we  were  before  accustomed  to  think  that  we  had  our- 
selves more  power  to  grant  what  wo  have  now  come  to  sue 
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for.  And  yet  we  were  not  reduced  to  this  either  from  deoay 
of  power,  or  from  insolence  on  account  of  greater  acces^on  to 
it,  but  from  failure  in  our  plans,  while  reckoning  on  our  ordin- 
ary resources ;  a  subject  in  which  the  same  thing  is  alike  inci- 
dent to  all.  So  that  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  suppose,  that 
because  of  the  present  strength  of  your  city  and  its  accessions, 
fortune  too  will  be  always  on  your  side.  They  indeed  are 
wise  men  who  cautiously  regard  their  good  things  as  doubt- 
ful ;  (the  same  men  would  also  deal  with  misfortunes  more 
discreetly  than  others  ;)-and  who  think  that  war  does  not  con- 
form itself  to  that  measure  on  which  men  may  wish  to  meddle 
with  it,  but  will  proceed-  as  chances  may  lead  them  on.  Such 
men,  too,  while  they  meet  with  fewest  failures,  because  they 
are  not  elated  by  confiding  in  their  military  success,  would  be 
most  inclined  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  during  their 
prosperity.  And  you,  Athenians,  have  now  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  doing  this  with  us ;  and  of  escaping  hereafter, 
should  you  not  be  persuaded  by  us,  and  then  meet  with  re- 
verscH  (which  is  very  possible),  the  imputation  of  having 
gained  even  your  present  advantages  by  mere  chance  ;  when  , ' 
you  mi^t  have  left  behind  you  a  character  for  power  and 
wisdom  exposed  to  no  such  hazard. 

19.  "  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  invite  you  to  a  treaty  and 
conclusion  of  the  war,  offering  you  peace  and  alliance,  and 
that  there  should  subsist  between  us  in  other  respects  dose 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  one  another;  while  they  ask 
back,  in  return,  their  men  in  the  island ;  at  the  same  time, 
thinking  it  better  for  both  parties  not  to  try  the  chances  of 
war  to  the  uttermost,  whether  they  may  escape  by. force 
through  some  accidental  means  of  preservation,  or  be  reduced 
to  surrender,  and  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  And  we  think 
that  great  enmities  would  be  most  effectually  reconciled,  not 
if  one  party,  acting  in  a  revengeful  spirit,  and  after  gaining 
most  advantages  in  the  war,  should  bind  the  other  down  by 
compulsory  oaths,  and  make  an  arrangement  with  him  on  un- 
equal terms;  but  i^  when  he  might  do  so,  showing  regard  for 
fairness,  and  conquering  him  by  a  display  of  goodness,  he 
should,  beyond  his  expectations,  be  reconciled  to  him  on  mod- 
crate  terms.  For  his  adversary  being  now  bound,  not  to 
retaliate  on  him,  as  one  who  had  been  treated  with  violence, 
but  to  make  him  a.  return  of  goodness,  is  more  disposed,  for 
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very  shame,  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement.  And 
men  act  thus  toward  their  greatest  enemies,  more  than  toward 
those  who  have  quareled  with  them  in  an  ordinary  d^ree : 
and  they  ^e  naturally  disposed  with  pleasure  to  give  way  in 
their  turn  to  such  as  willingly  yield  to  them;  but  against 
those  that  are  overbearing,  to  hazard  all,  even  against  their 
better  judgment. 

20.  "  To  come  to  terms  then  were  good  for  both  of  us  now, 
if  ever,  before  any  irremediable  disaster  overtake  us  in  the 
mean  time ;  in  which  case  we  must  forever  feel  a  private 
hatred  of  you,  in  addition  to  the  public  one ;  and  you  must  loso 
the  advantages  to  which  we  now  invite  you.  But  while  things 
are  undecided,  and  while  glory  and  friendship  with  us  are  of^ 
fered  to  you,  our  own  misfortune,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms,  before  any  disgrace  be&Us  us, 
let  us  be  reconciled,  aad  both  ourselves  choose  peace  instead 
of  war,  and  grant  a  respite  from  their  miseries  to  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks ;  who  herein  also  will  think  you  the  chief  agents. 
For  they  are  harassed  with  war  without  knowing  which  of  the 
two  parties  began  it ;  but  if  a  pacification  be  effected,  on  which 
you  have  now  the  greater  power  to  decide,  they  will  refer  the 
obligation  to  you.  If  you  thus  decide,  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  firm  friends  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  their  own 
request,  and  by  conferring  a  favor  on  them,  rather  than  by 
treating  them  with  violence.  And  in  this  consider  what  great 
advantages  are  likely  to  be  involved ;  for  if  wc  and  you  agree 
together,  be  assured  that  the  rest  of  Greece,  being  inferior  ia 
power,  .will  honor  us  in  the  highest  degree." 

21.  The  Lacedssmonians  then  spoke  to  this  cff*ect,  think- 
ing that  the  Athenians  were  before  desirous  of  a  truce,  but 
debarred  from  it  through  their  own  opposition ;  and  that  if 
peace  were  offered,  they  would  gladly  accept  it,  and  give  back 
the  men.  They,  however,  since  they  had  the  men  in  tbo 
Island,  thought  the  treaty  was  now  ready  for  them,  whenever 
they  might  wish  to  conclude  it  with  them,  and  were  grasping 
nfler  further  advantage.  They  were  especially  lu^ged  to  this 
Dy  Cleon  son  of  Clesenetus,  a  demagogue  at  that  time,  and 
most  influential  with  the  populace ;  who  persuaded  them  to 
answer,  that  the  men  in  the  island  must  ffrst  surrender  their 
.  rms  and  themselves,  and  be  conveyed  to  Athens ;  and  that  on 
their  arrival,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  liad. restored  Nisaea, 
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Pegae,  Trcezen,  and  Acliaia — ^which  they  had  taken,  not  by 
war,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fwrner  arrangement,  when  the 
Athenians  had  conceded  them  under  the  pressure  of  calami- 
ties, and  were  at  that  time  somewhat  more  in  need  of  a  truce 
— ^they  should  then  recover  their  men,  and  conclude  a  treaty 
for  as  long  a  period  as  both  sides  might  wish. 

22.  To  this  answer  they  made  no  reply,  but  desired  them 
to  choose  commissioners  to  meet  them,  who  should  speak  and 
hear  on  each  point,  and  so  calmly  come  to  any  arrangement  to 
which  they  might  persuade  each  other.  Upon  that  Cleon 
fell  violently  upon  them,  saying  that  he  knew  beforehand  that 
they  had  no  sound  purpose;  and  it  was  evident  now;  since 
they  were  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  before  the  people,  but 
wished  to  meet  in  council  with  a  few  individuals;  if,  how- 
ever, they  had  any  honest  intentions,  he  told  them  to  declare 
it  before  all.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  seeing  that  they  could 
not  speak  before  the  multitude  (even  though  they  did  think  it 
best,  in  consequence  of  their  misfortune,  to  make  some  con- 
cessions), lest  they  should  lose  favor  with  their  allies  by 
speaking  and  not  succeeding;  and  being  convinced  that  the 
Athejiians  would  not  grant  their  proposals  on  moderate  terms, 
returned  from  Athens  without  effecting  their  purpose. 

23.  On  their  arrival,  the  truce  concluded  at  Pylus  was  im- 
mediately at  an  end,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  asked  back  their 
ships,  according  to  agreement.  But  the  Athenians,  alleging 
as  grounds  of  complaint  an  attack  on  the  fort  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  truce,  and  other  particulars  which  appear  not  worth 
mentioning,  refiised  to  return  them;  lajring  stress  on  its 
having  been  said,  that  if  there  were  any  violation  of  it  what- 
ever, the  truce  was  at  an  end.  The  Lacedaemonians  denied 
it,  said  charging  them  with  injustice  in  their  conduct  respect- 
ing the  ships,  went  away,  and  set  themselves  to  the  war. 
And  now  hostilities  were  carried  on  at  Pylus  with  the  great- 
est vigor  on  both  sides;  the  Athenians  cruising  round  the 
island  continually  with  two  ships  in  opposite  directions  during 
the  day,  while  by  night  they  were  all  moored  round  it,  ex- 
cept on  the  side  of  tibe  open  sea,  whenever  there  was  a  wind 
blowing;  (twenty  ships  too  had  joined  them  from  Athens  to 
assist  in  the  blockade,  so  that  in  all  they  amounted  to  seventy ;) 
and  the  Peloponnesians  being  encamped  on  the  continent,  and 
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making  attacks   on  the  fort,  on  tlie  look-out  for  opportu-, 
nity,  should  any  offer,  of  rescuing  their  men. 

24.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  in 
^cily,  having  taken  to  join  the  Jiips  on  guard  at  Messana  the 
other  squadron  which  they  were  preparing,  carried  on  the 
war  from  that  place.  They  were  especially  urged  on  to  this 
by  the  Locrians,  out  of  hatred  for  the  people  of  Rhegium, 
whose  territory  they  had  themselves  also  invaded  with  all  their 
forces.  And  they  wished  to  try  the  result  of  a  sea-fight,  see- 
ing that  the  Athenian  ships  stationed  at  Messana  were  hut 
few  ^  while  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  including  those  that 
were  to  come  thither,  they  heard  that  the  island  was  being 
blockaded.  For  if  they  gained  the  advantage  by  sea,  they 
hoped  that  by  blockading  Ehegium  both  with  their  land" 
forces  and  their  ships  they  would  easily  reduce  it,  and  then 
their  success  would  be  secured;  for  as  the  promontory  of 
Rhegium  in  Italy,  and  that  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  lay  close  to- 
gether, the  Athenians  would  not  be  able  to  cruise  against 
them,  and  command  the  strait  Tliis  strait  is  formed  by  th<^ 
sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messana,  where  Sicily  is  at  the 
least  distance  from  the  continent;  and  is  the  Oharybdis,  so 
called,  through  which  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  sailed.  And 
as  the  sea  fma  into  it  through  a  narrow  passage  from  two 
great  mains,  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian,  flowing  at  the  samo 
time  with  a  strong  current,  it  has  naturally  been  considered 
dangerous. 

25.  In  this  strait  then  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  with 
rather  more  than  thirty  ships,  were  compelled  to  engage,  late  in 
the  day,  about  the  passage  of  a  boat,  and  put  out  to  meet  six* 
teen  vessels  from  Athens  and  eight  from  Rhegium.  Being 
defeated  by  the  Athenians,  they  sailed  off  with  ail  speed,  as 
they  severally  happened,  to  their  own  camps,  the  one  at 
Rhegium,  the  other  at  Messana,  after  the  loss  of  one  ship, 
^ght  having  overtaken  them  in  the  action.  After  this,  the 
fiocrians  withdrew  from  the  Rhegian  territory ;  and  the  fleet 
jji  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  united  and  came  to  anchor 
At  Cape  Pelorus  in  the  Messanian  territory,  their  land-forces 
having  also  joined  them.  The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  sailed 
up  to  them,  and  seeing  their  ships  unmanned,  attacked  them- 
and  now  on  their  side  lost  a  ship,  through  an  iron  grapple 
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having  been  thrown  on  it,  but  the  men  swam  out  of  it.  After- 
ward, when  the  Syracusans  had  gone  on  board  their  ships,  and 
were  being  towed  along  shore  to  Messana,  the  Athenians  again 
advanced  against  them,  and  lost  another  vessel,  the  enemy 
having  got*  their  ships  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  charged  them 
first.  Thus  the  Syracusans  had  the  advantage  in  the  passage 
along  shore  and  in  the  engagement,  which  was  such  as  has 
been  described,  and  passed  <m  to  the  port  of  Messana.  The 
Athenians,  on  receiving  tidings  that  Camarina  was  going  to 
be  betrayed  to  the  Syracusans  by  Archias  and  his  party, 
sailed  thither ;  while  the  Messanians,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
all  their  forces  made  an  expedition,  at  once  by  land  and  by 
sea,  against  Naxos,  a  Ohalcidian  town  near  their  borders. 
The  first  day,  having  driven  *the  Naxians  within  their  walls, 
the^  ravaged  the  land,  and  the  next  day  sailed  round  with 
tbeur  fleet,  and  did  the  same  in  the  direction  of  the  -river 
Aoeanes,  while  with  their  land-forces  they  made  their  incur- 
sion towiard  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  ^cels  came  down 
from  the  highlands  in  great  numbers  to  assist  against  the 
Messanians ;  and  when  the  JS'axians  saw  them,  they  took 
coura^,  and  cheering  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
Leontmes  and  other  Grecian  allies  were  coming  to  their  aid, 
made  a  sudden  sally  from  the  town,  and  fell  upon  the  Messa- 
nians, and  having  routed  them,  slew  more  tnan  a  thousand, 
the  rest  having  a  niiserable  return  homeward;  for  the  barba- 
rians fell  upon  them  on  the  road,  and  cut  off  most  of  them. 
The  ships,  having  put  in  at  Messana,  subsequently  dispersed 
for  their  several  homes.  Immediately  after  this,  the  Leontines 
and  their  allies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  turned 
their  arms  against  Messana,  in  the  beUef  of  its  ha^ng  been 
weakened ;  and  attempted  it  by  an  attack,  the  Athenians  with 
their  ships  on  the  side  of  the  harbor,  the  land-forces  on  the 
side  of  the  town.  But  the  Messanians,  and  some  Locrians 
with  Demoteles,  who  after  its  disaster  had  been  left  in  it  as  a 
garrison,  suddenly  fell  upon  them,  and  routed  the  greater  part 
of  the  Leontine  troops,  and  slew  many  of  them.  The  Atheni- 
ans, on  se^ng  it,  landing  from  their  ships,  went  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  drove  the  Messanians,  back  again  into  the  town, 
having  come  upon  them  while  in  confusion ;  they  then  erected 

'  For  tho  different  explanations  of  unoctfioadvTuPj  see  Amold^s  note. 
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«a  trophy  and  returned  to  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily  continued  to  make  war  on  each  other  by  land  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Athenians. 

26.  At  Pylus,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  were  still 
blockading  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  island,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  forces  on  the  continent  remained  where  they  were. 
But  the  watch  was  kept  by  the  Athenians  with  great  trouble, 
through  want  of  both  victuals  and  water ;  for  there  was  no 
spring  but  one  in  the  citadel  of  Pylos  itself,  and  that  not  a 
copious  one;  but  most  of  them  were  drinking  such  water  as 
they  would  be  likely  to  find  by  digging  through  the  shingle 
near  the  sea.  They  suffered  too  from  want  of  room,  being 
encamped  in  a  narrow  space ;  and  as  the  ships  had  no  road- 
stead, some  of  them  took  their  meals  on  shore  in  their  turn, 
while  others  lay  off  at  anchor.  But  their  greatest  discourage- 
ment was  caused  by  the  time  being  prolonged  beyond  their 
expectation ;  for  they  imagined  that  they  should  reduce  them 
to  surrender  in  a  few  days,  shut  up  in  a  desert  island  as  they 
were,  and  having  only  brackish  water  to  drink.  The  cause 
of  this  delay  was  the  Lacedaemonians  having  proclmmed,  that 
any  one  who  wished  should  carry  into  the  island  ground  com, 
wine,  cheese,  and  any  other  food  that  might  be  serviceable  in 
the  siege;  rating  it  a  high  price,  and  promising  freedom  to 
any  of  the  Helots  who  should  carry  it  in.  Many  others  there- 
fore carried  it  in,  at  all  risks,  and  especially  the  Helots,  put- 
ting out  from  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesians,  xis  might  happen, 
and  landing  by  night  on  the  side  of  the  island  toward  the  open 
sea.  But  what  they  particularly  watched  for  was  a  chance  of 
being  carried  to  shore  by  a  wind ;  for  they  more  easily  escaped 
the  look-out  of  the  triremes,  when  there  was  a  breeze  fiSom 
sea-ward  ;  as  it  was  then  impossible  for  the  cruisers  to  aiichor 
round  it,  while  their  own  landing  was  effected  in  a  reckless 
manner;  for  their  boats  being  rated  at  their  value  in  money, 
they  drove  them  up  on  the  beach,  while  the  soldiers  were 
watching  for  them  at  the  landing  places  in  the  island.  But 
all  that  ran  the  risk  in  calm  weather  were  taken  prisoners. 
Divers  also  swam  in  under  water  on  the  side  of  the  harbor, 
dragging  by  a  chord  in  skins  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey,  and 
bruised  linseed ;  but  though  these  escaped  unobserved  at  first, 
precautions  were  afterward  taken  against  them.  Indeed  each 
party  contrived  in  every  possible  manner,  the  one  to  throw  in 


^ 
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provisioBS,  the  other  to  prevent  its  being  done  without  their 
observation. 

27.  When  they  heard  at  Athens  the  circumstances  of  the 
army,  that  it  was  thus  being  harassed,  and  that  corn  was  thus 
taken  in  for  the  men  in  the  island,  they  were  perplexed,  and 
a^id  that  winter  might  surprise  them  in  the  blockade.  -  For 
they  saw  that  both  carrying  provisions  round  the  Pelopdnnese 
would  then .  be  impossible— at  the  same  time  they  were  in  an 
uninhabited  country,  [where  they  could  get  none  themselve^, 
and  even  in  sunmaer  they  were  not  able  to  send  round  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  them — and  that  the  blockade  by  sea  of  so 
harborless  a  country  could  not  be  continued ;  but  that  the  men 
would  either  escape  through  their  giving  up  their  guard,  or 
would  watch  for  a  storm,  aua  sail  out  in  the  boats  that  carried 
the  com  in  for  them.  Above  all,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  they  imagined  that  it  was  from 
their  having  some  strong  point  on  their  side  that  they  made  no 
more  overtures  to  them ;  and  they  regretted  not  having  as- 
sented to  the  treaty.  Cleon  observing  their  ssupicions  of  him, 
with  regard  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  conven- 
tion, said  their  informants  did  not  speak  the  truth.  When  those 
who  had  come  with  the  tidings  advised  them,  if  they  did  not 
believe  them,  to  send  some  commissioners  to  see,  he  himself, 
with  Theogenes,  was  chosen  by  the  Athenians  for  that  purpose. 
Aware  therefore  that  he  would  be  compelled  either  to  give  the 
same  account  as  those  whom  he  was  slandering,  or  to  be  proved 
a  liar  if  he  gave  a  different  one,  he  advised  the  Athenians — 
seeing  that  Qiey  were  really  mpre  inclined  in  their  minds  for  a 
fresh  expedition — ^that  they  should  not  send  commissioners,  nor 
delay  and  waste  their  opportunity,  but  sail  against  the  men,  if 
they  thou^t  the  report  was  true.  And  ho  pointedly  alluded 
to  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  was  genial  at  the  time ; 
hating  him,  and  tauntingly  observing,  that  it  was  easy,  if  their 
generals  were  men,  to  sail  with  a  force  and  take  those  in  the 
island ;  and  that  if  he  had  himself  been  in  office,  he  would  have 
done  it 

28.  Nicias,  observing  that  the  Athenians  began  to  mUrmur 
at  Cleon  for  not  sailing  as  ft  was,  if  he  thought  it  so  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  seeing  that  he  aimed  his  taunts  at  Am,  de- 
sired him  to  take  whatever  force'  he  chose,  as  far  as  the 
generals  were  concerned,  and  make  the  attempt,    Cleon  think- 
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ing  at  fiiBt  that  he  only  pretended  to  give  up  the  conmiaiid  to 
him,  was  prepared  to  accept  it ;  but  when  he  found  that  be 
really,  wished  to  transfer  it  to  him,  he  drew  bade,  and  said 
that  he  was  not  general,  but  they ;  being  afraid  now,  and  not 
supposing  that  Nidas  would  have  brought  himself  to  retire  in 
hia  £s^vor.  He,  however,  again  urged  him  to  undertake  it^ 
and  resigned  the  command  against  Pylua,  and  called  on  the 
Athenians  to  attest  it  They,  as  the  multitude  is  ever  wont 
to  dOy  the  more  Cleon  shrank  from  the  expedition,  and  tried  to 
escape  from  what  he  had  said,  pressed  Nicias  the  more  to  give 
up  the  command  to  him,  and  called  loudly  on  Cleon  to  set 
saiL  So  that  not  knowing  how  to  evade  his  words  any  longer, 
he  undertook  the  voyage,  and,  coming  forward,  said,  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  the  Jjacedaemonians,  but  would  set  sail,  tak- 
ing with  him  no  one  out  of  the  city,  but  only  the  Lemnians 
and  Imbrians  that  were  there,  with  some  targeteers  that  had 
come  ta  their  aid  from  CElnus,  and  four  hundred  bo^nnen  from 
other  qu£U*ters.  With  these,  in  addition  to  the  soldiers  at  Pylus, 
he  said  that  within  twenty  days  he  would  either  bring  the  Lace- 
daemonians alive,  or  kill  them  on  the  spot.  The  Athenians 
were  seized  with  laughter  at  his  vain  talking,  but  nevertheless 
the  sensibb  part  of  them  were  pleased  with  the  business, 
reckoning  that  they  shoull  p^ain  one  of  two  good  things; 
either  to  be  rid  of  Cleon,  which  they  rather  hoped,  or,  if  de- 
ceived in  their  opinion,  to  get  the  Lacedaemonians  into  their 
hands. 

29.  When  he  had  thus  arranged  every  thing  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  Athenians  had  voted  him  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  having  associated  with  himself  one  of  the  generals 
at  Pylus,  namely,  Demosthenes,  he  prepared  to  set  sail  as 
quiddy  as  possible.  He  chose  Demofithenes  for  his  colleague, 
because  he  heard  that  he  was  himself  meditating  a  descent  on 
the  island.  For  the  soldiers,  being  distressed  by  their  want  of 
room,  and  being  a  besieged  rather  than  a  besi^ing  party,  were 
eager  to  run  all  risks.  The  firing  of  the  island  Imd  moreover 
given  him  confidence.  For  formerly,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  extensively  covered  with  wood,  and  pathless,  from  its 
having  always  been  uninhabited,  he  was  afraid,  and  considered 
this  to  bo  rather  in  favor  of  the  enemy ;  as  when  he  landed 
with  a  large  force,  they  might  attack  him  from  an  unseen  posi- 
tion, and  so  do  him  damage.     For,  owing  to  the  forest^  their 
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mistakes  and  aiLK>Yknt  of  forces  would  not  be  so  distinctly  seen 
by  him,  wbile  all  the  blunders  of  his  troops  would  be  visible  to 
them ;  so  that  they  might  tall  on  him  unexpectedly  at  whatever 
point  they  pleased,  it  being  always  in  their  power  to  make  the 
attack.  And  i^  again,  he  should  force  them  to  an  engagement 
in  the  forest,  he  thought  the  smaller  number,  with  knowledge 
of  the  country,  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  larger  with- 
out that  knowledge ;  and  that  their  own  army,  great  as  it  was, 
might  imperceptibly  be  cut  off,  while  they  could  not  see  in  which 
direction  to  assist  each  other. 

80.  It  was, .  above  all,  from  his  disaster  in  ^Etolia,  which  in 
a  great  measure  had  been  occasioned  by  the  forest,  that  these 
thoughts  struck  him.  The  soldiers,  however,  having  been 
compelled  by  want  of  room  to  land  on  the  extremities  of  the 
island,  and  take  their  dinners  with  a  guard  posted  in  advance ; 
and  one  of  them  having  unintentionally  set  fire  to  a  small  part 
of  the  wood,  and  a  wind  having  afterward  arisen,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  consumed  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  In  this 
-way  then  observing,  on  a  clearer  view,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  more  numerous  than  he  had  expected — ^for  before 
this,  he  imagined  that  they  took  in  provisions  for  a  smaller 
number — and  now  perceiving  that  the  Athenians  were  more 
n  earnest  about  it,  as  a  thing  that  was  worth  their  attention, 
and  that  the  island  was  more  easy  to  land  on,  he  was  preparing 
for  the  adventure,  by  sending  for  troops  from  the  neighbor- 
ing allies,  and  getting  every  thing  else  in  readiness,  when 
Cleon,  after  previously  sending  him  word  that  ho  was  coming, 
arrived  at  Pylus  with  the  forces  he  had  asked  for.  After  their 
meeting,  they  sent,  in  the  first  place,  a  herald  to  the  camp 
on  the  continent,  wishing  to  know  whether,  without  running 
any  risk,  they  would  desire  the  men  in  the  island  to  smrender 
to  them  their  arms  and  themselves,  on  condition  of  their  being 
kept  in  mild  custody,  till  some  general  agreement  were  con- 
cluded. 

31.  When  they  did  not  accept  theur  proposal,  they  waited 
one  day,  and  on  the  next  put  out  by  night,  having  embarked 
all  their  heavy-armed  on  board  a  few  vessels,  and  a  little  be- 
fore'morning  effected  a  landing  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
both  that  of  the  open  sea  and  that  of  the  harbor,  amounting 
to.  about  eight  hundred  heavy-armed,  and  proceeded  at  a  run 
against  the  first  post  in  the  island.    For  the  following  was  the 
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way  in  which  the  men  were  disposed.  In  this  first  guard 
there  were  thirty  heavy-armed;  the  center  and  most  level 
part  was  held  by  their  main  body,  and  Epitadas  their  com- 
mander; while  a  small  division  guarded  the  very  comer  of 
the  island  toward  Pylus,  which  on  the  sea  side  was  pre- 
cipitous, and  on  the  land  side  least  exposed  to  assault  For 
there  stood  there  an  old  fort,  rudely  built  of  stone,*  which 
they  thought  might  be  of  service  to  them,  if  they  should  be 
driven  to  a  compulsory  retreat  In  this  way  then  were  they 
posted. 

32.  The  Athenians  immediately  put  to  the  sword  the  men 
forming  the  first  guard,  whom  they  had  thus  attacked;  for 
they  were  still  in  their  beds,  or  only  just  taking  up  their 
arms,  the  landing  having  surprised  them,  as  they  fancied  that 
the  ships  were  only  saihng,  according  to  custom,  to  their  sta- 
tions for  the  night  As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  rest  of  the 
forces  also  disembarked,  viz.,  all  the  crews  of  seventy  ships 
and  rather  more  (except  the  lowest  rank  of  rowers),  with 
their  different  equipments;  eight  hundred  bowmen,  and  no 
less  a  number  of  targeteers,  the  Messanian  reinforcements,  and 
all  others  who  were  in  any  positions  about  Pylus,  except  the 
garrison  on  the  fortifications.  By  the  arrangement  of  Demos- 
thenes, they  were  divided  into  parties  of  two  hundred,  moro 
or  less,  and  occupied  the  highest  grounds,  that  the  enemy 
might  be  most  severely. harassed  by  being  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  alid  not  know  where  to  make  resistance,  but  be  annoyed 
by  a  double  discharge  of  missiles ;  being  attacked  by  those  bo- 
hind  them,  they  charged  those  before,  and  by  those  posted  on 
each  side,  if  they  made  a  flank  movement.  And  so,  wherever 
they  went  they  would  have  the  enemy  on  their  rear,  light- 
armed,  and  the  most  difllcult  to  deal  with,  being  strong  at  a 
distance  from  the  use  of  arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  slings,  and  it 
being  impossible  even  to  get  near  them ;  for  they  would  con- 
auer  while  flying,  and  when  their  enemy  retreated,  would  press 
them  close.  It  was  with  such  a  view  oi  the  case  that  Demos- 
thenes both  originally  planned  the  descent,  and  made  his  ar- 
rangements in  the  execution  of  it 

33.  The  party  under  Epitadas,  which  was  also  the  main 
division  in  the  island,  on  seeing  the  first  post  cut  off,  and  an 
army  advancing  against  themselves,  closed  their  ranks,  %nd 

*  Literally,  "  with  stones  as  they  wore  pioi<^ed  up." 
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advanced  to  meet  tlic  beavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  with  a 
wish  to  engage  with  them ;  for  they  were  stationed  on  their 
front,  but  the  light-armed  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  They 
could  not  however  come  up  with  them,  and  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  skill  in  arms  (for  the  light  troops  kept  them 
in  check  with  their  missiles  from  both  sides;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  heavy-armed  did  not  come  on  to  meet  them, 
but  remained  still) ;  but  the  irregulars,  on  whatever  point 
they  ran  up  and  charged  them  most  closely,  they  routed ;  and 
these  again  would  retreat,  and  still  defend  themselves,  being 
lightly  equipped,  and  easily  getting  a  good  start  in  their  flight, 
from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  rough  condition 
through  being  before  uninhabited,  over  which  the  Lacedse- 
inonians  with  their  heavy  armor  could  not  pursue  them. 

84.  For  some  short  time  then  they  skirmished  with  each 
other  in  this  way.  But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  no 
longer  able  with  vigor  to  dash  out  against  them  where  they 
made  their  attack,  the  light-armed,  observing  that  they  were 
now  slackening  in  their  resistance,  and  themselves  deriving 
most  confidence  from  a  closer  view — appearing  as  they  did 
many  times  more  numerous  than  the  enemy- — and  having  now 
more  accustomed  themselves  to  look  on  them  no  longer  with 
snch  terror,  because  they  had  not  at  once  suifered  as  much  as 
they  had  expected,  when  they  were  first  landing  with  spirits 
cowed  *  at  the  thought  of  attacking  Lacedaemonians  [under 
these  circumstances,  I  say],  they  despised  them,  and  with  a 
shout  rushed  on  them  in  one  body,  and  attacked  them  with  stones, 
arrows,  and  darts,  whichever  caine  first  to  their  hand.  From  the 
shouting  thus  raised,  while  they  ran  upon  them,  bewilderment 
seized  them,  as  men  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting. 
The  dust  also  from  the  wood  that  had  been  burnt  was  rising 
thick  into  the  air,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  see 
before  him,  for  the  arrows  aind  stones  which,  together  with  the 
dust,  were  flying  from  such  a  host  of  men.  And  here  the 
action'  became  distressing  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  for  their 
caps  were  /lot  proof  against  the  arrows,  and  darts  were 
broken  in  them,  when  they  were  struck;  and  they  could 
make  no  use  of  their  weapons,  being  excluded,  so  far  as  sight 
was  concerned,  from  any  view  before  them ;  and  not  hearing, 
for  the  louder  shouts  of  the  enemy,  their  own  word  of  com- 
mand ;  while  danger  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  and  they 

11* 
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had  no  hope   of  any  means  of  defending  and  saying  them- 
selves. 

85.  At  last,  when  many  were  now  being  wounded  from 
constantly  moving  in  the  same  place,  they  formed  into  a  close 
body,  and  went  to  the  fort  in  the  corner  of  the  island,  which 
was  not  far  off,  and  to  their  own  guards  there.  On  their  giv- 
ing way,  the  light-armed  then  at  once  took  courage,  and  prised 
on  them  with  a  far  louder  shout  than  ever.  Those  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  then  who  were  overtaken  in  the  retreat  were 
slain ;  but  the  greater  part  escaped  to  the  fort,  and  wtth  the 
garrison  that  was  there  ranged  themselves  all  along  it^  to 
defend  themselves  where  it  was  assailable.  The  Athenians, 
on  coming  up,  could  not  surround  and  enclose  them,  owing  to 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  but  advanced  in  front,  and 
endeavored  to  force  their  position.  And  thus  "for  a  long  time, 
indeed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  though  suffering  from 
the  battle,  dust,  and  sun,  both  sides  held  out ;  the  one  striving 
to  drive  them  from  the  high  ground,  the  other  not  to  give 
way ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  now  defended  themselves  more 
easily  than  before,  as  there  was  no  surroimding  them  on  the 
flanks. 

86.  When  the  business  was  still  undecided,  the  commander 
of  the  Messanians  came  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  told 
them  that  they  were  laboring  in  vain;  but  if  they  would 
give  him  a  part  of  the  bowmen  stnd  light-armed,  to  go  round 
in  th^r  rear  by  a  way  that  he  should  himself  discover,  he 
thought  he  could  force  the  approach.  Having  received  what 
he  asked  for,  he  started  from  a  point  out  of  the  enemy's  sight, 
that  they  might  not  observe  it,  and,  advancing  wherever  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  island  allowed  a  passage,  and  where  the 
Laceasemonians,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  ground,  kept 
no  guard,  with  great  labor  and  difficulty  he  got  round  imob- 
served,  and  suddenly  appearing  on  the  height  in  th^r  rear, 
struck  the  enemy  with  dismay  at  the  imexpected  movement, 
and  gave  much  greater  confidence  -to  his  friends  by  the  sight 
of  what  they  were  looking  for.  And  now  the  Laoedsemonians 
were  exposed  to  missiles  on  both  sides,  and  reduced  to  the 
same  result  (to  compare  a  small  case  with  a  great  one)  as 
that  which  happened  at  Thermopyla ;  for  those  troops  were 
cut  off  through  the  Persians'  getting  round  by  the  path ;  and 
these,  being  more  assailed  on  all  sides,  no  longer  neld  their 
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ground^  but  from  fighting,  as  they  wer«,  a  few  against  many, 
and  from  weakness  of  body  through  want  of  provisions,  they 
began  to  retreat ;  and  so  the  Athenians  now  commanded  the 
approaches. 

S*J.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  aware  that  if  they  gave  way 
even  the  least  degree  more,  they  t^rould  be  destroyed  by  the 
Athenian  £[>rces,  8to|^)ed  the  engagement,  and  kept  their  men 
off  them,  wishing  to  take  them  alive  to  Athens,  if  by  any 
means,  in  accordance  with  their  proposals,  they  might  be 
induced  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  yield  to  their  present 
danger.  And  so  they  sent  a  herald,  to  ask  if  they  would  sur- 
render their  arms  and  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  to  be 
treated  at  their  discretion.* 

38.  On  hearing  this,  the  greater  part  of  them  lowered  their 
shields,  and  waved  their  hands,  to  show  that  they  accepted 
the  proposal.  After  this,  when  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
luul  taken  place,  a  conference  was  held  between  Cleon  and 
X>emosthenes,  said  Stypbon  the  son  of  Pharax,  on  the  other 
side ;  for  Epitadas,  the  first  of  their  former  commanders,  had 
been  killed,  and  Hippagretas,  the  next  in  conunand,  was  lying 
among  the  slain,  stfll  alive,  but  given  up  for  dead;  and 
Styphon  had  been  chosen,  according  to  custom,  to  take  the 
command  in  case  of  any  thing  happening  to  them.  He,  then, 
and  those  who  were  witii  hini,  said  that  they  wished. to  send  a 
herald  to  the  Lacedsemonians  on  the  mainland,  and  ask  what 
they  should  do.  When  the  Athenians  would  not  allow  any  of 
them  to  leave  the  island,  but  themselves  called  for  heralds 
from  the  mainland  ;  and  when  questions  had  passed  between 
them  twice  or  thrice,  the  last  man  that  came  over  to  th^n 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  tnainland  brought  them  this 
message ;  "  The  Jjacedsemonians  bid  you  to  provide  for  your 
own  interests,  so  long  as  you  do  nothing  dishonorable."  So 
after  consulting  by  themselves,  they  surrendered  their  arms 
and  their  persons.  That  day  and  the  following  night  the 
Atheniaiis  kept  them  in  custody;  but  the  next  day,  after 
erecting  a  trophy  on  the  island,  they  made  all  their  other 
arrangements  for  sailing,  and  distributed  the  men  among,  the 
captains  of  the  fleet,  to  take  charge  of;  while  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  sent  a  herald,  and  recovered  their  dead.  Now  the  nukn« 
ber  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  island,  or  were  taken  alive, 

I  Literally;  "for  them  to  decide  as  they  pleased." 
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was  as  follows.  There  had  crossed  over  in  all  four  hundred 
and  twenty  heavy-armed,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 
which  were  taken  [to  Athens]  alive,  and  the  rest  were  slain. 
Of  those  that  were  living  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
Spartans.  On  the  side  of  the  Athenians  th^e  were  not  many 
killed  ;  for  the  battle  was  not  fought  hand  to  h^id. 

39.  The  whole  lenofth  of  time  that  the  men  were  block- 
aded,  from  the  sea-fight  to  the  battle  in  the  island,  was  sev- 
enty-two days;  for  about  twenty  of  which,  while  the 
embassadors  were  gone  to  treat  of  peace,  they  had  pro- 
visions given ;  but  for  the  remainder,  they  were  fed  by 
those  that  sailed  in  by  stealth.  And  there  was  still  com  in 
the  island,  and  other  kinds  of  food  were  found  in  it;  for 
Epitadas,  the  commander,  supplied  them  ^vith  it  more  spar- 
ingly tiian  he  might  have  done.  The  Athenians  then  and  the 
Peloponnesians  returned  with  their  forces  from  Pylus  to  their 
several  homes,  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  a  mad  one,  was 
fulfilled ;  for  within  twenty  days  he  took  the  men  to  Athens, 
as  he  engaged  to  do. 

40.  And  of  all  the  events  of  the  war  this  h^pened  most 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Greeks ;  for  their  opinion  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was,  that  neither  for  famine  nor  any  other  form  of 
necessity  would  they  surrender  their  arms,  but  would  keep 
them,  and  fight  as  they  could,  till  they  were  killed.  Indeed 
they  did  not  believe  that  those  who  had  surrendered  were 
men  of  the  same  stamp  with  those  who  had  fallen ;  and  thus 
one  of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  some  time  aiter  asked  one 
of  the  prisoners  from  the  island,  by  way  of  insult,  if  those  of 
them  who  had  fallen  were  honorable*  and  brave  men?  to 
which  he  answered,  that  the  atractus^  (meaning  the  arrow) 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal,  if  it  knew  the  brave  men  from 
the  rest ;  thus  stating  the  fact^  that  any  one  was  killed  who 
came  in  the  way  of  the  stones  and  arrows. 

41.  Oa  the  arrival  of  the  men,  the  Athenians  determined 
to  keep  them  in  prison,  till  some  arrangement  should  be  made ; 
and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  should  before  that  invade  their 
territory,  to  take  them  out  and  put  them  to  death.     They  iJso 

'  i.  e.,  "  gentlemen"  of  the  true  Spartan  blood,  such  as  thoj  were  so 
fond  of  representing  themselves.    See  Arnold's  note. 

*  "  One  of  the  ordinary  Spartan  words  to  express  what  the  other 
Greeks  called  diaroc,"    li 
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arranged  for  the  d^nse  of  Pylus;  and  the  Messanians  of 
Nanpactus  sent  to  the  place,  as  to  the  land  of  their  &thers 
(for  Pylos  is  a  part  of  what  was  formerly  the  Messanian  coun- 
try), such  of  their  men  as  were  most  fit  for  the  service,  and 
piundered  Laconia,  and  annoyed  them  most  seriously  by  means 
of  their  common  dialect  The  Lacedaemonians  having  had  no 
experience  aforetime  in  such  a  predatory  kind  of  wai^are,  and 
finding  their  Helots  deserting,  and  fearing  that  they  might  see 
their  country  revolutionized  to  even  a  still  greater  extent, 
were  not  easy  under  it,  but,  although  unwilling  to  show  this 
to  the  Athenians,  they  sent  embassadors  to  them,  and  en- 
deavored to  recover  Pylus  and  the  men.  They,  however, 
were  grasping  at  greater  advantages,  and  though  they  often 
went  to  them,  sent  them  back  without  effecting  any  thing. 
These  then  were  the  things  that  happened  about  Pylus. 

42.  The  same  summer,  immediately  after  these  events,  the 
Athenians  made  an  expedition  against  the  Corinthian  territory 
with  eighty  ships,  two  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own 
people,  and  two  hundred  cavalry  on  board  horse-transports; 
the  Milesians,  Andrians,  and  Carystians,  from  among  the 
allies,  accompanying  them,  and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus 
taSdng  the  command,  with  two  colleagues.  Setting  sail,  they 
made  land  in  the  morning  between  the  Chersonesus'  and 
Rheitus,  on  the  beach  adjoining  to  the  spot  above  which  is  the 
Solygian  hill,  on  which  the  Dorians  in  early  times  established 
themselves,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Corinthians  in  the 
city,  who  were  JBk>lians ;  and  on  which  there  now  stands  a 
village  called  Solygia.  From  this  beach,  where  the  ships  came 
to  iMid,  the  village  is  twelve  stades  ofi^,  the  city  of  Corinth 
sixty,  and  the  Isthmus  twenty.  The  Corinthians,  having  heard 
long  before  from  Argos  that  the  armament  of  the  Athenians 
was  coming,  went  with  succors  to  the  Isthmus,  all  but  those 
who  lived  above  it :  there  were  absent  too  in  Ambracia  and 
Lencadia  five  hundred  of  them,  serving  as  a  garrison;  but 
the  rest,  with  all  their  forces,  were  watching  where  the  Athe- 
nians would  make  the  land.  But  when  they  had  come  to 
during  the  night  unobserved  by  them,  and  the  appointed 
signals  were  raised  to  tell  them  of  the  fact,  they  left  half  their 

*  i.  e.,  the  peninsula  and  the  stream ;  the  former  running  out  into  the 
ftea^  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  Oneum.  See  the  sketch  of  the  coast  in 
Arnold,  vol  IL 
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foroes   at  Cenclirese,  in  case   th^  Athenians  sbouM  advanee 
against  Crommyon,  and  went  to  the  rescue  with  all  speed. 

43.  And  Battus,  one  of  the  generals  (for  there  were  two 
present  in  the  engagement),  took  a  battalion,  and  went  to  the 
village  of  Solygia  to  defend  it,  as  it  was  unwalled;  while 
Lycophron  gave  them  battle  with  the  rest.  First,  the  Cor- 
inthians attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  immediately 
after  it  had  landed  in  front  of  Chersonesns ,  then  the  rest  of 
their  army  also.  And  the  battle  was  an  obstinate  one,  and 
fought  entirely  hand  to  hand.  The  right  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Carystians  (for  these  had  been  posted  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  line)  received  the  charge  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
drove  them  back  after  some  trouble ;  but  after  retreating  to  a 
wall  (for  the  ground  was  all  on  a  rise)  they  assailed  them 
with  stones  from  the  higher  ground,  and  singing  the  peean, 
returned  to  the  attack ;  which  being  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, the  battle  was  again  fought  hand  to  hand.  Meanwhile 
a  battalion  of  the  Corinthians,  having  gone  to  the  relief  of  their 
left  wing,  broke  the  right  of  the  Attienians,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  sea;  but  the  Athenians  and  Carystians  from  the. ships 
drove  them  back  again.  The  rest  of  the  army  on  both  «idcs 
were  fighting  without  cessation,  especially  the  right  wing  of 
the  Corinthians,  in  which  Lycophron  was  opposed  to  the  left 
of  the  Athenians,  and  acting  on  the  defensive ;  for  they  ex- 
pected them  to  try  for  the  village  of  Solygia. 

44.  For  a  long  time  then  they  held  out  without  yielding  to 
<)ach  other;  but  afterward  (the  Athenians  having  a  service- 
able force  on  their  side  in  their  cavalry,  while  the  dthers  had 
no  horse)  the  Corinthians  turned  and  retired  to  the  hill,  where 
they  piled  their  arms,  and  did  not  come  down  again,  but  re- 
mained quiet.  It  was  in  this  rout  of  the  right  wing  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  fell,  and  Lycophron  their  general.  The 
rest  of  the  army,  whose  flight,  when  it  was  broken,  was  effected 
in  this  manner— with  neither  hot  pursuit  nor  hurry— with- 
drew to  the  higher  ground,  and  there  took  up  its  position. 
The  Athenians,  finding  that  they  no  longer  advanced  to  engage 
them,  spoiled  the  dead,  and  took  up  their  own,  and  immediately 
erected  a  trophy.  But  to  that  half  of  the  Corinthians  which 
had  been  posted  at  Cenchrege  for  protection,  lest  the  enemy 
should  sail  against  Crommyon,  the  battle  was  not  visible, 
^wing  to  [an  intervening  ridge  of]  Mount  Oneum ;  but  when 
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they  saw  dust,  and  were  aware  of  it^  they  immediately  went 
to  die  scene  of  action ;  as  also  did  the  older  Corinthians  from  the 
city,  when  they  found  what  had  been  done.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  them  coming  all  together  against  them,  and  thinking 
that  reinforcements  were  being  brought  by  the  neighboring 
Peloponnesians,  retreated  with  all  speed  to  their  ships,  with  the 
spoils  and  their  own  dead,  except  two  whom  they  had  left  on 
the  field  because  they  could  not  find  them,  BLaving  gone  on 
board  their  ships,  they  crossed  over  to  the  islands  that  lie  off 
the  coast,  and  from  them  sent  a  herald,  and  took  up  under  truce 
the  bodies  they  had  left  behind  them.  There  were  killed  in 
the  battle,  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians,  two  hundred  and 
twelve ;  of  the  Athenians,  rather  less  than  fifty. 

45.  Putting  oiit  from  the  islands,  the  Athenians  sailed  tho 
same  day  to  Crommyon  in  the  Corinthian  territory,  distant 
from  the  city  one  hundred  and  twenty  stades^  and  having  come 
to  their  moorings,  ravaged  the  land,  and  passed  the  night  there. 
The  next  day,  having  first  coasted  along  to  the  Epidaurian  ter- 
ritory and  made  a  descent  upon  it,  they  came  to  Mel^one, 
whi^  stands  between  Epidaurus  and  Troezen ;  and  cutting  off! 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  in  which  Methone  is  situated,  they 
fortified  it,  and  having  made  it  a  post  for  a  garrison,  continued 
afterward  to  lay  waste  the  land  of  Troezen,  Halise,  and  Epi- 
daurus. After  cutting  off.  this  spot  by  a  wall,  they  sailed  back 
home  with  their  ships. 

46.  At  the  same  time  that  these  things  were  being  done, 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  after  weighing  from  Pylus  for 
Sicily  with  an  Athenian  squadron,  came  to  Corcyra,  and  with 
the  Corcyraeans  in  the  city  carried  on  war  upon  those  that 
had  established  themselves  on  Mount  Istone,  and  who  at  that 
time,  after  crossing  over  subsequently  to  the  insurrection, 
commanded  the  country,  and  were  doing  them  much  damage. 
They  attacked  their  stronghold  and  took  it,  but  the  men, 
having  escaped  in  a  body  to  a  higher  eminence,  surrendered 
on  condition  of  giving  up  their  auxiliaries,  and  letting  the 
Athenian  people  decide  their  own  fate,  after  they  had  given  up 
their  arms.  So  the  generals  carried  them  across  under  truce 
to  the  island  of  Ptychia,  to  be  kept  in  custody  until  they  were 
sent  to  Athens ;  with  an  understanding  that  if  any  one  were 
caught  running  away,  the  treaty  would  be  void  in  the  case  of 
all.    But  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  Corcyra,  fearing 
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that  the  Athenians  might  not  pat  to  death  those  that  were  sent 
to  them,  contrive  the  following  stratagem.  They  persuade 
some  few  of  the  men  in  the  island,  by  secretly  sending  friends 
to  them,  and  instructing  them  to  say,  as  though  with  a  kind 
motive,  that  it  was  best  for  them  to  make  their  escape  as  quicUy 
as  possible,  and  that  they  would  themselves  get  a  vessel  ready, 
for  that  the  Athenian  generals  intended  to  give  them  up  to  the 
Corcyraean  populace. 

47.  So  when  they  had  persuaded  them,  and  through  their 
own  arrangements  about  the  vessel  the  men  were  caught  sail- 
ing away,  the  treaty  was  declared  void,  and  the  whole  party 
given  up  to  the  Corcyrgeans.  And  the  Athenian  generals 
contributed  no  small  share  to  such  a  result — ^that  the  pretext 
seemed  strictly  true,  and  its  contrivers  took  it  in  hand  more 
securely — ^by  showing  that  they  would  not  wish  the  men  to 
be  conveyed  to  Athens  by  another  party  (they  themselves 
being  bound  for  Sicily),  and  so  to  confer  the  honor  on  those 
who  took  them  there.  When  the  Corcyraeans  had  got  pos- 
Fossion  of  them,  they  shut  them  up  in  a  large  building,  and 
afterward  taking  them  out  by  twenties,  led  them  through 
two  rows  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  posted  on  each  side ;  the 
prisoners  being  bound  together,  and  beaten  and  stabbed  by 
the  men  ranged  in  the  lines,  wherever  any  of  them  happened 
to  see  a  personal  enemy  ;  while  men  canying  whips  went  by 
their  side,  and  hastened  on  the  way  those  that  were  proceeding 
too  slowly. 

48.  As  many  as  sixty  men  they  took  out  in. this  manner, 
and  put  to  death  without  the  knowledge  of  those  in  the  build- 
ing ;  (for  they  supposed  that  they  were  taking  them  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  place ;)  but  when  they  were  aware  of  it, 
through  some  ones'  having  pointed  it  out  to  them,  they  called 
on  the  Athenians,  and  desired  that  they  would  themselves  put 
them  to  death  if  they  wishfed.  They  refused  also  any. lopger 
to  leave  the  building,  and  said  they  would  not,  as  £u*  as  they 
could  prevent  it,  permit  any  one  to  come  in.  The  Corcy- 
rseans  indeed  were  themselves  not  disposed  to  force  a  passage 
by  the  doors ;  but  having  gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  broken  through  the  roo^  they  threw  the  tiles  and  dis- 
charged their  arrows  down  on  them.  The  prisoners  sheltered 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
greater  part  were  dispatching  themselves,  by  thrusting  into 
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their  throats  the  arrows  which  their  enemies  discharged,  and 
hanging  themselves  with  the  cords  from  some  beds  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  place,  and  by  making  strips  from  their 
clothes ;  and  so  in  every  manner  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  (for  night  came  on  while  the  tragedy  was  acting),  they 
'were  destroying  themselves,  and  were  dispatched  with  missiles 
by  those  on  the  roof.  When  it  was  day,  the  Corcyraeans  threw 
them  in  layers  on  wagons,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city ; 
while  all  the  women  that  were  taken  in  the  building  were  re- 
duced to  slavery.  In  this  way  were  the  Corcyraeans  of  the 
mountain  cut  off  by  the  commons;  and  the  sedition,  after 
r^ng  so  violently,  came  to  this  termination,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  present  war  is  concerned ;  for  of  one  of  the  two  parties  there 
was  nothing  left  worth  mentioning.  The  Athenians  then  sailed 
away  to  Sicily,  which  was  their  original  destination,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  their  allies  there. 

49.  At  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  Athenians  at  Nftupactus 
and  the  Acamanians  made  an  expedition,  and  took  Anactorium, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  was  betrayed  to  them.  And 
having  turned  out  the  Corinthians,  Acamanian  settlers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  themselves  kept  possession  of  the  place. 
And  so  the  summer  ended. 

60.  The  following  winter  Aristides  son  of  Archippus,  a 
commander  of  the  Athenian  ships  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  the  allies  to  levy  contributions,  arrested  at  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  Artaphernes,  a  Persan,  on  his  way  from  the  king 
to  Lacedaemon.  On  his  being  conveyed  to  Athens,  they  got 
his  dispatches  translated  out  of  the  Assyrian  character,  and 
read  them :  the  substance  of  which,  as  regarded  the  LacedaB- 
monians  (though  many  other  things  were  mentioned  in  them), 
was,  that  the  king  did  not  understand  what  they  would  have ; 
for  though  many  embassadors  had  come  to  him,  no  one  ever 
made  the  same  statement  as  another;  if  then  they  would 
but  speak  plainly,  they  might  send  men  to  him  in  company 
with  this  Persian.  The  Athenians  afterward  sent  back  Ar- 
taphernes in  a  trireme  to  Ephesus,  and  embassadors  with  him ; 
but  on  hearing  there  that  king  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  was 
jflately  dead  (for  it  was  at  that  time  that  he  died),  they  returned 
[home. 

51.  The  same  winter  also  the  Chians  dismantled  their  new 
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fortifications,  at  the  command  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  tiieir  suspecting  that  they  would  form  some  new 
designs  against  them :  they  obtained,  however,  pledges  from  the 
Athenians,  and  security  (as  far  as  they  could)  for  their  making 
no  change  in  their  treatment  of  them.  And  so  the  winter  ended, 
and  the  seventh  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  wrote 
the  history. 

62.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  following  summer, 
there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  month  an  earthquake. 
Moreover,  the  exiles  of  the  Mytilenseans  and  the  other  Les- 
bians, setting  out  most  of  them  from  the  continent,  and  having 
taken  into  their  pay  an  auxiliary  force  fi:om  the  Peloponnese, 
and  raised  troops  from  the  neighborhood,  took  Rhoeteum,  bu^ 
restored  it  without  injury  on  the  recdpt  of  2000  Phocaean 
staters.  After  this  they  marched  agamst  "Antandrus,  and 
took  the  town  through  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants.  And 
their  design  was  to  liberate  both  the  other  Actsean  towns,*  as 
they  were  called — which  the  Athenians  held,  though  formerly 
the  Mytilenffians  owned  them — ^and,  above  all,  Antandrus; 
having  fortified  which  (for  there  were  great  facilities  for 
building  ships  there,  as  there  was  a  supply  of  timber,  with 
Ida  close  at  hand^,  and  sallying  from  it,  as  they  easily  might, 
with  resources  of  every  other  kind,  ^they  purposed  to  ravage 
Lesbos,  which  lay  near,  and  to  subdue  the  .^lian  towns  on 
the  mainland.  Such  were  the  preparations  which  they  meant 
to  make. 

53.  The  Athenians  in  the  same  smnmer  made  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cythera,  with  sixty  ships,  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed,  and  a  few  cavalry,  taking  with  them  also'  from  among 
the  allies  the  Idilesians  and  some  others ;  under  the  command 
of  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  Nicostratus  son  of  Diotrephes,  and 
Autocles  son  of  Tolmaeus.  This  Cythera  is  an  island  lying 
ofif  Laconia,  opposite  to  Malea.  The  inhabitants  are  Laconians^ 
of  the  class  of  the  periceci^  and  an  ofllcer  called  the  Judge  of 
Cythera  went  over  to  the  place  annually.  They  also  sent  over 
regularly  a  garrison  of  heavy-armed,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  it  For  it  was  their  landing-place  for  the  merchantmen  from 
Eg3rpt  and  Libya ;  and  at  the  same  time  privateers  were  less 

>  *.  c,  situated  on  the  uKvTi^  or  coast  of  Asia^  opposite  to  Lesbo«,         i 
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able  to  annoy  Laconia  from  the  sea,  tLe  only  side  on  which  it 
could  be  injured ;  for  the  whole  of  it  runs  out  toward  the 
Sicilian  and  Cretan  sead.. 

64.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  having  made  the  land  with 
their  armament,  with  ten  of  their  ships  and  two  thousand  heavy^ 
armed  of  the  Milesians,  took  the  town  on  the  coast  called  Scan- 
dea ;  while  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  they  landed  on  the  side 
of  the  island  looking  toward  Malea,  and  advanced  against  the 
lower  town  of  Cythera,  and  at  once  foimd  all  the  inhabitants 
encamped  there.  A  battle  having  been  fought,  the  Cytherituis 
stood  their  ground  for  some  short  time,  and  then  turned  and 
fled  into  the  upper  town ;  after  which  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Nicias  and  his  colleagues  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  Athenians,  only  stipulating  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  death.  Indeed  there  had  been  before  certain 
proposals  made  by  Nicias  to  some  of  the  Oytherians,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  settled 
more  quickly  and  favorably,  both  for  their  present  and  fu- 
ture interests:  and  the  Athenians  would  have  expdled  the 
Oytherians;  both  on  the  ground  of  their  being  Lacedsemo- 
iiians  and  of  the  island  being  so  adjacent  to  Laconia.  After 
the  capitulation,  the  Athenians,  having  got  possession  of  Scan- 
dea,  the  town  near  the  harbor,  and  appointed  a  garrison  for 
Cythera,  sailed  to  Asine,  Helus,  and  most  of  the  places  on  the 
sea ;  and  making  descents  and  passing  the  night  on  shore  at 
such  spots  as  were  convenient,  they  continued  ravaging  the 
country  about  seven  days. 

55.  The  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  the  Athenians  in  pos- 
session of  Cythera,  and  expecting  them  to  make  descents  of 
this  kind  on  their  territory,  nowhere  opposed  them  with 
their  collected  forces,  but  sent  about  garrisons  through  the 
country,  consisting  of  such  numbers  of  heavy-armed  as  were 
requir^  at  the  Afferent  places.  And  in  other  respects  they 
were  very  cautious,  fearing  lest  some  innovation  should  be 
made  in  their  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
and  severe  blow  which  had  be£illen  them  in  the  island,  and 
of  the  occupation  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  of  their  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  war  that  was  rapid  and  defied 
all  precautions.  So  that,  contraxy  to  their  custom,  they  raised 
four  hundred  horse  and  some  bowmen ;  and  now,  if  ever,  they 
were  decidedly  more  timid  than  usual  in  military  matters, 
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being  engaged  in  a  conflict  opposed  to  tbe  usual  character  of 
their  forces,  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  and  that  against  Athe- 
nians, by  whom  whatever  they  did  not  attempt  was  always 
regarded  as  a  Mlure  in  their  estimate  of  the  success  they 
should  have.  At  the  same  time  the  events  of  fortune,  masy 
of  which  had  in  a  short  space  of  time  happened  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  caused  them  the  greatest  dismav ;  and  they 
were  afraid  that  some  disaster  like  that  in  the  island  mi^ht 
again,  some  time  or  other,  happen  to  them.  And  for  tnis 
reason  they  had  less  courage  for  fighting,  and  thought  that 
whatever  movement  they  made  they  should  do  wrong ;  be- 
cause their  minds  had  lost  all  assurance,  owing  to  their  former 
inexperience  in  misfortune. 

66,  Accordingly,  while  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time 
ravaging  their  sea-coast,  whatever  might  be  the  garrison  in  the  . 
neighborhood  of  which  each  descent  was  made,  generally  speak- 
ing they  kept  quiet,  thinking  themselves  in  eachi  case  too  few  to 
resist  them,  and  from  their  present  state  of  feeling.  And  one 
garrison  which  did  offer  resistance  about  Cotyrta  and  Aphro- 
disia,  though  it  terrified  by  an  attack  the  scacttered  crowd  of 
light-armed,  yet  retreated  again,  on  its  charge  being  sustained 
by  the  heavy-armed ;  and  some  few  men  belon^ng  to  it  were 
killed,  and  some  arms  were  taken ;  and  the  Athenians  raised 
a  trophy,  and  then  sailed  back*  to  Cythera.  Thence  they 
sailed  round  to  the  Limeran  Epidaurus,  and  after  laying 
waste  some  portion  of  the  land,  came  to  Thyrea,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Cynurian  territory,  as  it  is  called,  and  is  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argos  and  Laconia.  This  district  the  Lacedaj- 
monians,  who  owned  it,  gave  to  the  ^ginetans,  when  expelled 
from  their  island,  as  a  residence,  for  the  service  they  had  done 
them  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  of  the 
Helots,  and  because,  though  subject  to  Athens,  they  always 
stood  on  their  side.  • 

6  "7.  While  then  the  Athenians  were  yet  sailing  toward 
th^n,  the  .^E^netans  evacuated  the  fortifications  on  the  sea 
which  they  had  hs^pened  to  be  building,  and  retreated  to  the 
uppei"  town,  in  which  they  lived,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
stades  from  the  sea.  And  one  of  the  garrisons  in  the  country, 
which  was  also  assisting  them  in  the  works,  would  not  go -with 
them  within  the  wall,  &ough  the  .^S^inetans  requested  them; 
but  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  shut  up  within  ifc ;  aad  bo 
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haying  retreated  to  the  higher  gTouDd  remained  quiet,  as  they 
did  not  consider  themsdves  a  match  for  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Athenians  landed,  and  advanced  straightway 
with  all  their  forces,  and  took  Thyrea.  The  town  they 
burned  down,  and  plundered  the  property  in  it,  and  took  the 
Mgrnetaxia  with  them  to  Athens,  excepting  those  that  had  Mien 
in  battle,  and  the  Laoedsemonian  commander  who  was  among 
them,  Tantalus  the  son  of  Patrocles;  for  he  was  taken 
prisoner  after  being  wounded.  They  also  took  with  them 
some  few  individuals  from  Cythera,  whom  they  thought  best 
to  remove  for  security.  These  the  Athenians  determined  to 
deposit  in  the  islands;  to  order  the  rest  of  the  Oytherians, 
while  they  retained  their  own  country,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  four 
taients;  to  put  to  death  all  the  .^S^^^ans  that  had  been 
.  t^en,  for  their  former  perpetual  hostihty ;  and  to  throw  Tan- 
talus in  prison  with  the  other  Lacedaemonians  taken  in  the 
island. 

58.  The  same  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  Oamarina  and  Gela 
in  Sicily  first  made  an  armistice  with  one  another ;  and  then  all 
the  rest  of  the  Sicilians  also  assembled  at  G^la,  with  embassies 
from  all  the  cities,  and  held  a  c(mference  together  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  reconciliation.  And  many  other  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  the  question,  while  they  stated  their 
differences  and  urged  their  claims,  as  they  severally  thought 
themselves  injured ;  and  Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  a  S3rra- 
CQsan,  the  man  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  them, 
addressed  the  following  words  to  the  assembly : 

69.  "  It  is  not  because  I  am  of  a  city  that  is  either  the  least 
powerful,  or  the  most  distressed  by  hostilities,  that  I  shall  ad- 
dress you,  Sicilians,  but  in  order  publicly  to  state  what  appears 
to  me  the  best  policy  for  the  whole  of  Sicily.  And  now  with 
r^ard  to  war,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  disastrous  thing,  why  need 
one  particularize  all  the  evil  involved  in  it,  and  so  make  a  long 
speech  before  those  who  are  acquainted  witli  it  ?  For  no  one 
is  dther  driven  to  engage  in  it  through  ignorance,  or  deterred 
frmn  it  by  fear,  should  he  think  that  he  will  gain  any  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  the  lot  of  the  former  to  imagine  the  gains 
greater  than  the  dangers;  and  the  latter  will  face  the  perils 
ra^kt&r  than  put  up  with  any  present  loss.  But  if  both  should 
hii^^n:  to  be  thus  acting  unseasonably,  exhortations  to  peace 
wotdd  be  useful.    And  ^is  would  be  most  serviceable  to  us 
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too  at  the  present  time,  if  we  did  but  believe  it  For  it  was 
surely  with  a  purpose  of  well  securing  our  own  sev^^  interests 
that  we  both  went  to  war  at  first^  and  are  endeavoring  by  means 
of  conference  to  come  to  terms  again  with  each  other ;  and  if 
each  (me  should  not  succeed  in  going  away  with  what  is  fair, 
we  shall  proceed  to  hostilities  again. 

60,  "  We  should  be  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  our 
own  separate  interests  alone,  if  we  are  wise,  that  this  congress 
will  be  held ;  but  to  consider  whether  we  shall  be  able  any 
longer  to  save  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which,  as  I  conceive,  h  the 
object  of  the  machinations  of  the  Athenians.  And  we  should 
regard  that  people  as  much  more  compulsory  mediators  in 
such  case  than  my  words;  who,  possessing  as  they  do  the 
greatest  power  of  all  the  Greeks,  are  watching  our  blunders, 
being  here  with  a  few  ships ;  and  under  the  legitimate  name 
of  alliance  are  speciously  bringing  to  a  profitable  conclusion 
their  natural  hostility  to  us.  For  if  we  go  to  war,  and  call 
them  in  to  our  aid,  men  who  of  their  own  accord  turn  their 
arms  even  upon  such  as  do  not  call  them  in ;  and  if  we  injure 
ourselves  by  means  of  our  own  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time  pave  tie  way  for  their  dominion :  it  is  probable  that  when 
they  observe  us  worn  out,  they  will  come  hereafter  with  a  great 
force,  and  endeavor  to  bring  all  these  states  into  sulgection  to 
them. 

61.  "  And  yet  we  ought,  if  wo  are  wise,  to  aim  at  acquiring 
for  our  own  respective  countries  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
rather  than  at  diminishing  what  they  already  have,  both  in 
calling  in  allies  and  incurring  fresh  dangers;  and  to  consider 
that  &ction  is  most  ruinous  to  states,  and  particularly  to  ^cily, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  being  plotted  against,  while 
we  are  at  variance  city  with  city.  Knowing  this  thien,  we 
ought  to  make  peace,  individual  with  individusd,  and  state  with 
state,  and  to  meke  a  common  eSort  to  save  the  whole  of  Sicily  i 
and  the  thought  should  be  entertained  by  no  one,  that  thoi^h 
the  Dorian  part  of  us  are  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  the  Ohal- 
cidian  race  is  secured  by  its  Ionian  connection.  For  they  aro 
not  attacking  our  nations,  because  they  are  different,  and  from 
their  hatred  of  one  of  them ;  but  from  coveting  the  good  things 
of  Sicily,  which  we  possess  in  common.  And  this  they  have 
now  shown  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chalcidian  race :  for  to 
those  who  had  never  yet  assisted  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
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allianoe,  they  themselves  with  forwardness  answered  their 
claim,  beyond  the  letter  of  the  compact  And  very  excusable 
is  it  tbat  the  Athenians  should  practice  this  covetousness  and 
forecasting ;  and  I  blame  not  those  who  wish  to  reign,  but 
those  who  are  too  ready  to  be  subject  For  human  nature  is 
always  disposed  to  rule  those  that  submit,  but  to  guard  against 
those  that  attack.  And  if  any  of  us  know  this,  but  do  not  fore- 
cast as  we  ought,  and  if  any  one  has  come  here  without  r^ard- 
ing  it  as  his  first  care,  that  ail  should  make  a  good  arrange- 
ment hr  what  is  a  general  cause  of  alarm ;  we  are  mistaken 
in  our  views.  Most  speedily  then  should  we  be  rid  of  that 
silarm  by  making  peace  with  each  other :  for  it  is  not  from  their 
own  country  that  the  Athenians  set  out  against  us,  but  from 
that  of  those  who  invited  them  here.  And  in  this  way  war  is 
not  terminated  by  war,  but  our  quarrels  are  ended  without 
trouble  by  peace ;  and  those  who  have  been  called  in,  having 
come  with  specious  injustice,  will  go  back  with  reasonable  want 
of  success. 

62.  *'  With  regard  to  the  Athenians  then,  so  great  is  found 
to  be  the  benefit  of  our  taking  good  advice.  And  with  regard 
to  peace,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  most  excellent 
thing,  how  can  it  fail  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  conclude  it 
among  ourselves  ?  Or  do  you  think,  that  whatever  good  thing, 
or  the  contrary,  any  one  has,  quiet  would  not  more  efiectually 
than  war  put  a  stop  to  the  latter,  and  help  to  preserve  the 
former;  and  that  peace  has  not  the  less  hazardous  honors 
and  splendors?  with  all  other  topics  which  one  might  dis- 
cuss in  many  words,  on  such  a  subject  as  .war.  Considering 
then  these  things,  you  ought  not  to  disregard  what  I  say,  but 
-  should  rather  provide  eadi  for  your  own  safety  in  compliance 
with  it  And  if  any  one  think  that  he  shall  certainly  gain  some 
advantage,  either  by  right  or  might,  let  him  not  be  annoyed 
by  fivUure  through  the  unexpected  result ;  knowing  that  many 
men  ere  now,  both  while  pursuing  with  vengeance  those  who 
have  wronged  them,  and  hoping,  in  other  instances,  to  win  an 
advimtage  by  greater  power,  in  the  one  case,  so  far  from 
avenging  themselves,  have  not  even  saved  themselves;  and 
in  the  other,  instead  of  gaining  more,  have  happened  also  to 
lose  what  they  had.  For  vengeance  is  not  necessarily  suc- 
eessfril,  because  a  man  is  injured;  nor  is  strength  sure,  be- 
cause it  is  sapguine.    But  the  incalculable  nature  of  the  future 
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prevails  to  the  greatest  possible  degree ;  and  though  the  most  de- 
ceptive of  all  things,  still  proves  the  most  useful :  for  because  we 
are  equally  a&aid,  we  are  more  cautious  in  attacking  one  another. 

63.  "  And  now,  on  account  of  our  indefinite  fear  of  this  un- 
known Aiture,  and  our  inmiediate  dread  of  the  Athenians'  pres- 
ence, being  alarmed  on  both  these  grounds,  and  thinking,  with 
regard  to  any  failure  in  our  ideas  of  what  we  severally  thought 
to  achieve,  that  these  obstacles  are  a  sufficient  bar  to  their  ful- 
fillment, let  us  send  away  fi*om  the  country  the  enemy  that  is 
among  us,  and  ourselves  make  peace  forever,  if  possible ;  but 
if  not  that,  let  us  make  a  treaty  for  the  longest  term  we  can, 
and  put  off  our  private  difierences  to  a  future  period.  In  a 
word,  let  us  be  convinced  that  by  following  my  advice  we  shall 
each  have  a  free  city,  from  which  we  shall,  as  our  own  masters, 
make  an  equally  good  return  to  him  who  treats  us  either  well 
or  ill :  but  if,  through  not  following  it,  we  are  subject  to  others, 
then,  not  to  speak  of  avenging  ourselves  On  any  one,  we  ne- 
cessarily become,  even  if  most  fortunate,  friends  to  our  greatest 
enemies,  and  at  variance  with  those  with  whom  we  ought  not 
to  be  so. 

64.  "  And  for  myself,  although,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  speech,  I  represent  a  most  powerful  city,  and  am  more  Hkely 
to  attack  another  than  to  defend  myself,  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
provide  against  these  things,  and  to  make  concessions ;  and  not 
so  to  injure  my  enemies  as  to  incur  greater  damage  myself; 
nor  through  a  foolish  animosity  to  think  that  I  have  absolute 
sway  alike  over  my  own  plans  and  over  fortune,  which  I  can 
not  control ;  but  to  give  way,  as  far  as  is  reasonable.  And  I 
call  on  you  all,  of  your  own  free  will,  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  myseJf,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  your  enemies. 
For  there  is  no  disgrace  in  connections  giving  way  to  connec- 
tions, whether  a  Dorian  to  a  Dorian,  or  a  Chalcidian  to  those 
of  the  same  race ;  in  a  word,  all  of  us  who  are  neighbors,  and 
live  together  in  one  country,  and  that  an  island,  and  are  called 
by  the  one  name  of  SiciUans.  For  we  shall  go  to  war  again, 
I  suppose,  when  it  may  so  happen,  and  come  to  terms  again 
among  ourselves  by  means  of  general  conferences :  but  to  foreign 
invaders  we  shair always,  if  we  are  wise,  ofier  united  resistance, 
inasmuch  as  by  our  separate  losses  we  ai:e  collectively  endan- 
gered ;  and  we  shall  never  in  future  call  in  any  allies  or  me- 
diators.    For  by  acting  thus  we  shall  at  the  present  lime 
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avoid  depriving  Sicily  of  two  blessings — riddance  both  of  the 
Athenians  and  of  civil  war — and  shall  in  future  enjoy  it  by  our- 
selves in  freedom,  and  less  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  others." 

65.  Hennocrates  having  spoken  to  this  eftect,  the  Sicilians 
agreed  among  themselves  in  a  determination  to  have  done  with 
the  war,  retaining  their  several  possessions,  but  that  Morgantina 
should  be  ceded  to  the  Oamarinseans  on  their  paying  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money  to  the  Syracusans.  So  the  allies  of  the 
Athenians  called  those  of  them  who  were  in  command,  and  said 
that  they  should  conclude  peace,  and  that  the  treaty  woidd  ex- 
tend to  them  also.  When  the  generals  had  expressed  their 
assent,  they  concluded  peace,  and  the  Athenian  ships  afterward 
sailed  away  from  Sicily.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  generals, 
the  Athenians  at  home  banished  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles, 
and  fined  Eurymedon,  on  the  belief  of  their  having  been  bribed 
to  return,  when  they  might  have  brought  Sicily  under  their 
dominion.  Thus  in  their  present  success  they  presumed  that 
they  could  meet  with  no  impediment,  but  equally  achieve  what 
was  possible  and  impossible,  with  ample  or  deficient  resources 
alike.  The  reason  of  which  was  their  general  success  beyond 
their  calculations,  which  su^ested  to  them  an  idea  of  strength 
resting  only  on  hope.* 

6Q,  The  same  summer,  the  Megareans  in  the  city,  pressed 
at  once  by  the  hostihties  of  the  Athenians,  who  always  in- 
vaded their  country  in  full  force  twice  a  year,  and  by  their 
own  exiles  in  Pegae,  who  had  been  expelled  during  the  strife 
of  factions  by  the  popular  party,  and  harassed  them  by  their 
forays,  began  to  discuss  among  themselves  the  propriety  of- 
receiving  back  their  exiles,  and  not  ruining  the  city  in  both 
ways.  The  friends  of  the  banished,  when  aware  of  such  dis- 
cussion, themselves  begged  them  more  openly  than  before  to 
adopt  tins  proposal.  But  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  know- 
ing that  the  populace  would  not  be  able  under  ihe  pressure  of 
their  sufferings  to  hold  out  with  them,  in  their  fear  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Athenian  generals,  Hippocrates  son 
of  Ariphron,  and  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  wishing  to 
betray  the  city  to  them,  and  thinking  that  the  danger  to  them- 
selves would  be  less  than  from  the  return  of  those  who  had 
been  banished  by  thenou     It  was  agreed  then  that  in  the  first 

'  i  «.,  "not  arising  from  reality  or  from  resources  now  in  existence^ 
but  from  tho  hope  of  gaining  such." — Arnold. 
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place  the  Atlietiiaiis  should  take  the  loog  walls  (they  weie 
about  eight  stades  in  length,  from  the  city  to  Nissa  their 
port),  that  the  Peloponnesians  might  not  come  to  the  rescue 
from  Nissa,  where  they  alone  formed  the  garrison  to  secure 
the  good  faith  of  Megara ;  and  then  that  they  should  endeayor 
to  put  the  upper  town  into  their  hands ;  and  they  thought  the 
inhabitants  would  the  more  readily  surrender  when  that  had 
beon  done. 

67.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  when  preparations  had  been 
made  on  each  side,  both  by  deeds  and  words,  sailed  in  the 
night  to  Minoa,  an  island  off  Megara,  with  six  hundred  heavy- 
armed  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  and  posted  them- 
selves in  an  excavated  piece  of  ground,  from  which  they  used  to 
make  their  bricks,  and  which  was  not  far  off;  while  the  trocnps, 
with  Demosthenes,  the  other  commander,  consisting  of  light- 
armed  Plat»ans,  and  a  seccmd  corps  composed  ofperipoH,^  placed 
themselves  in  ambuscade  in  the  ground  consecrated  to  Mars, 
which  was  at  a  less  distance.  Now  no  one  was  aware  of  this 
but  those  who  took  care  to  know  [what  was  doing]  that  night; 
When  day  was  about  to  dawn,  the  traitors  among  the  Me- 
gareans  did  as  follows.  They  had  for  a  long  time  past  used 
means  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  officer  in  conunand,  in  the  guise  of  privateers,  to 
carry  on  a  cart,  during  the  night,  a  boat  worked  by  sculls  along 
the  trench  down  to  the  sea,  and  so  sail  out ;  and  before  it  was 
day,  they  brought  it  again  on  the  cart,  and  took  it  within  the 
wall  through  the  gates ;  that  the  Athenians,  as  they  pretended^ 
might  not  know  what  precautions  to  take,  no  boat  being 
visible  in  the  hsurbor.  And  on  that  occasion  the  cart  was 
already  at  the  gates,  and  on  their  being  opened  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  skif^  as  they  thought,  the  Athenians  (for  this 
had  been  done  by  agreement  with  them),,  on  seeing  it,  raa 
full  speed  from  their  ambush,  wi^ng  to  reach  the  spot  bdfoie 
the  gates  were  shut  again,  and  while  the  cart  was  still  in  the 
entrance,  and  prevented  their  being  closed;  the  M^;areans 
who  were  in  concert  with  them  at  the  same  time  dispatching 
the  guard  at  the  gate.  Demosthenes  with  his  Plataeans  4M 
peripoli  were  the  first  to  run  in  (at  the  point  where  the  troj^y 

*  The  peripoli  were  employed  as  a  movable  force,  and  confined  exdu- 
aively  within  the  walla  of  fortifidd  places,  but  disposable  for  the  defense 
of  any  point  that  might  be  particularly  threaten^     See  Arnold's  notet 
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now  stands),  and  as  soon  as  they  were  within  the  wall  (for  now 
the  nearest  Peloponnesians  were  aware  of  it),  the  Plataeans  en-. 
gaged  with  and  defeated  those  who  came  to  the  rescue,  and  sc- 
oured the  gates  for  the  advancing  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians. 
68.  Then  each  of  the  Athenians,  as  he  successively  entered, 
proceaded  against  the  wall.  And  of  the  Peloponnesian  gar- 
rison a  few  at  first  resisted,  and  defended  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  were  killed ;  but  the  greater  part  took  to  flight, 
being  terrified  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  having  attacked 
tbem  by  night,  and  the  Megarean  traitors  fighting  against 
them ;  and  thinking  that  all  the  Megareans  had  betrayed  them. 
For  it  happened  Qiat  the  Athenian  herald  had  of  lus  own 
accord  proclaimed,  that  whoever  of  the  Megareans  wished, 
should  go  and  pile  his  arms  with  the  Athenians.  So  when 
they  heard  that,  they  ^t^id  no  longer ;  but  thinking  that  they 
were  certainly  the  objects  of  a  common  attack,  fled  for  refuge 
to  Niss&a.  In  the  morning,  when  the  walls  were  now  taken, 
and  the  Megareans  in  the  city  were  in  confusion,  those  who 
had  negotiated  with  the  Athenians,  and  others  with  them,  viz. 
the  popular  party  who  were  privy  to  the  measure,  said  that 
they  ought  to  throw  open  th^  gates,  and  march  out  to  battle. 
It  had  been  arranged  by  them,  that  when  the  gates  were  open- 
ed, the  Athemaus  should  rush  in ;  and  they  themselves  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest,  for  they  said  they  would  anoint 
themselves  with  oil,  that  they  might  not  be  hurt.  And  they 
felt  the  greater  security  in  opening  the  gates,  since,  according 
to  agreement,  the  four  thousand  Athenian  heavy-armed  from 
Eleusis,  and  six  hundred  horse,  had  marched  all  night,  and 
were  now  there.  But  when  they  were  anointed,  and  were 
now  standing  about  the  gates,  one  of  their  associates  gave  in- 
formation of  the  plot  to  the  other  party,  who  consequently 
united,  and  came  in  a  body,  and  urged  that  they  ought  neither 
to  march  out  (for  not  even  before,  when  they  were  stronger, 
had  they  ever  ventured  on  this),  nor  to  bring  the  city  into 
evident  danger ;  and  if  any  one  did  not  obey  them,  there  [in* 
Megara  itself),  should  the  battle  be  fought  But  they  gave 
no  intimation  of  their  being  acquainted  with  their  practices^ 
but  positively  maintained  that  they  were  giving  the  best  ad- 
vice ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  kept  their  post  about  the 
gates,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  conspirators  to  ac^ 
complish  what  they  intended. 
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69.  The  Athenian  generals,  finding  that  some  obstacle  had 
arisen,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  city  by 
force,  immediately  proceeded  to  invest  Nisaea ;  thinking  that 
if  they  could  take  it  before  it  was  relieved,  Megara  also  would 
the  more  quickly  surrender.  Now  iron,  stone-masons,  and 
all  other  requisites  were  quickly  brought  from  Athens.  So 
they  began  ftom  the  wall  which  they  occupied,  and  built  a 
cross-wall  on  the  side  of  Megara,  from  the  point  mentioned 
down  to  the  sea  on  each  side  of  Nisaea;  the  whole  army 
having  divided  among  themselves  the  trench  and  walls;  and 
they  used  the  stones  and  bricks  from  the  suburb,  and  cutting 
down  the  fruit-trees  and  timber,  strengthened  with  a  palisade 
whatever  point  might  require  it.  The  houses,  too,  in  the 
suburb,  when  provided  with  battlements,  were  in  themselves 
a  fortification.  That  whole  day  they  continued  working;  and 
about  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  wall  was  all  but  com- 
pleted, when  the  garrison  in  Nisgea,  in  despair  of  provisions 
(for  they  used  to  receive  daily  rations  from  the  upper  city), 
not  thinking  that  the  Peloponnesians  would  soon  relieve  them, 
and  supposing  the  Megareans  to  be  their  enemies,  capitulated 
to  the  Athenians,  on  condition  that  after  surrendering  their 
arms,  they  should  each  be  ransomed  for  a  stipulated  sum ;  but 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  both  the  commander  and  all  others 
in  the  place,  should  be  treated  by  the  Athenians  according  to 

•  their  pleasure.  On  these  conditions  they  surrendered  and 
went  out ;  and  the  Athenians,  having  broken  down  the  long 
walls  at  their  abutment  on  Megara,  and  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Nisaea,  proceeded  with  their  other  preparations. 

70.  Now  Brasidas  son  of  Tellis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sicyon  and 
Corinth,  preparing  an  ariny  for  Thrace.  And  when  he  heard 
of  the  capture  of  the  walls,  fearing  both  for  the  Peloponnesians 
in  Nisaea,  and  lest  Megara  should  be  taken,  he  sent  to  the 
Boeotians  with   orders  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of  troops  as 

•quickly  as  possible  at  Tripodiscus  (it  is  a  village  in  the  Me- 
garean  territory  that  has  this  name,  under  Mount  Gerania), 
and  went  himself  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  Corinthian 
heavy-armed,  four  hundred  Phliasian,  six  hundred  Sicyonian, 
and  all  his  own  forces  that  had  been  already  raised,  thinking 
that  he  should  still  find  Nisaea  untaken.  But  when  he 
heard  of  its  capture  (for  he  happened  to  have  gone  out  to 
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Tiipodisous  by  night),  plckiDg  out  three  hundred  men  from 
his  army,  before  he  was  heard  of,  he  advanced  to  Megara  un- 
observed by  the  Athenians,  who  were  about  the  shore  ;  wish- 
ing nominally,  and  really  too,  if  he  could,  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Nisaea ;  but,  above  all,  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Megar^^, 
and  secure  it.  Accordingly  he  begged  them  to  receive  his 
forces,  telling  them  that  he  was  in  hope  of  recovering  Nisaea. 

71.  But  ihe  Megarean  factions  were  afraid,  on  the  one  side, 
that  he  might  introduce  the  exiles,  and  expel  them ;  on  the 
other,  that  the  popular  party,  through  fear  of  this  very  thing, 
might  attack  them,  and  so  the  city,  be  ruined  by  their  fighting 
wiui  each  other,  while  the  Athenians  were  close  at  hand  in 
ambush  against  them ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  receive  him, 
"but  both  parties  determined  to  remain  quiet,  aiid  wait  to  see  the 
result.  For  each  side  expected  that  a  battle  would  be  fought 
between  the  Athenians  and  those  who  had  come  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  that  so  it  would  be  safer  for  themselves*  to  go  over 
to  the  side  they  &vored,  if  it  were  victorious.  When  therefore 
IBrasidas  did  not  prevail*  on  them,  he  returned  again  to  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

72.  In  the  morning  the  Boeotians  joined  them,  having  in- 
deed purposed,  even  before  Brasidas  sent  to  them,  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  Megara,  considering  the  danger  to  affect  them- 
selves, and  being  already  in  full  force  at  Plata^a ;  but  when 
the  messenger  reached  them,  they  felt  much  more  confidence, 
and  after  dispatching  two  thousand  two  hundred  heavyr 
armed,  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  they  returned  again  with 
the  main  force.  When  the  whole  army  was  now  come, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  six  thousand  heavy-armed,  and 
when  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  were  formed  in  line  about 
Nissea  at  the  shore,  but  their  liffht-armed  were  dispersed  over 
the  plain ;  the  Boeotian  horse  fell  upon  the  light-armed,  and 
drove  them  to  the  sea, ,  while  they  were  not  expecting  it ;  for 
before  this  no  succors-  had  yet  come  to  the  Megareans  from 
any  quarter.  But  the  Athenian  horse  charged  in  return,  and 
came  to  close  quarters  with  them ;  and  there  was  a  cavalry 
action  which  lasted  for  a  long  time,  in  which  both  parties 
claim  to  have  had  the  better.  For  the  Athenians,  close  under 
the. walls  of  Nissea^  charged,  killed,  and  stripped  the  Boeotian 
commander  of  the, horse,  and  some  few  others;  and  havinff 
got  possession  of  these  bodies,  restored  them  under  truce,  and 
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erected  A  trophy :  yet,  reganfing  the  action  as  a  whole,  neither 
party  retired  with  a  decided  result,  but  the  Boeotians  drew  off 
to  their  forces,  and  the  Athenians  to  Nissea. 

73.  After  this,  Brasidas  and  the  army  moved  nearer  to  the 
sea  and  to  Megara ;  and  having  chosen  a  convenient  spot, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  remained  still,  thinking  that 
the  Athenians  would  advance  against  them,  and  knowing  that 
the  Megareans  were  waiting  to  see  on  which  side  would  be 
the  victory.    And  they  considered  that  both  results  were  fa- 
vorable for  them,  their  not  being  the  first  to  make  the  attack, 
and  voluntarily  to  begin  an  engagement  with  all  its  hazard 
(since,  at  any  rate,  they  had  clearly  shown  that  they  were 
ready  to   defend  themselves),   and  the   victory  being  fairly 
assigned  to  them,  without  any  struggle,  so  to  speak ;  and  that 
at  the  same  time  it  was  favorable  to  their  interest  at  Megara. 
For  if  they  had  not  shown  themselves  there,  they  would  not 
have  had  a  chance,   but  would  certainly  have  lost  the   city, 
being  considered  as  good  as  beaten.     But  as  it  was,  the  Athen- 
ians might  happen  to  be  not  disposed  for  a  contest ;  so  that 
without  fighting  they  would  succeed  in  the  objects  of  their 
cominor.     And  this  was  indeed  the  case.     For  the  Athenians 
came  out,  aid  drew  up  by  the  long  walls,  but  remained  quiet 
on  their  side  also,  as  the  enemy  did  not  attack  them :  since  meir 
commanders  too  considered  it  no  equal  hazard,  on  the  one 
hand  for  them,  after  succeeding  in  most  of  their  designs,  to 
commence   an    engagement  against  superior    numbers,    and 
either,  if  victorious,   only  to  take  Megara,  or,  if  beaten,  to 
sacrifice  the  flower  of  their  heavy-soldiery ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  merely  a  part  of  their  enemies'  whole  force,  nay  even 
of  that  which  was  present  in  each  case,  to  be  willing,  as  they 
reasonably  might,   with  boldness  to  risk  a  battle.     So  when, 
after  waiting  some  time  and  no  attack  being  made  on  either 
side,  the   Athenians  first  returned  to   Nissea,   and  then  the 
Peloponnesians  to  the  point  they  had  set  out  from ;  trader 
these  circumstances  the  friends  of  the  Megarean  exiles  with 
greater  confidence  threw  open  the  gates  to  Brasidas  and  the 
commanders  from  the  difierent  states  (considering  that  he  had 
proved  his  superior  strength,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  no 
longer  been  willing  to  fight),  and  having  received  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  confer  with  them,  while  those  who  had  negotiated 
with  the  Athenians  were  now  confounded. 
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14:,  Afterward,  when  Brasidas  had  dismissed  the  allies 
to  their  several  cities,  he  himself  went  back  to  Oorinth,  and 
prepared  for  hid  expedition  to  Thrace,  which  was  the  original 
destination.  When  the  Athenians  also  had  returned  home, 
such  of  the  Megareans  in  the  city  as  had  been  most  implicated 
in  the  negotiations  with  them,  knowing  that  they  had  been 
marked,  immediately^  stole  away ;  while  the  rest,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  friends  of  the  exiles,  restored  the  party  at 
Fegad,  after  binding  them  by  solemn  oaths  to  forget  the  past, 
and  to  advise  what  was  best  for  the  city.  When,  however, 
they  had  been  put  in  oflSce,  and  held  a  review  of  the  heavy- 
armed  troops,  having  separated  the  battaHons,  they  selected 
a  hundred  of  their  enemies,  and  of  those  who  appeared  to  have 
joined  most  decidedly  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Athenians ; 
and  having  compelled  the  commons  to  pass  an  open  sentence 
upon  them,  on  their  being  condemned,  they  put  them  to  death  ; 
and  established  a  thorough  oligarchy  in  the  city.  And  this 
change  of  government  lasted  a  very  long  time,  though  effected 
by  a  very  few  men  through  the  triumph  of  a  fection. 

75.  The  same  summer,  when  Antandrus  was  going  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  Mytilenseans,  as  they  were  planning 
[when  we  last  mentioned  them],  Demodocus  and  Aristides, 
the  commanders  of  the  ships  sent  to  levy  contributions,  being 
about  the  Hellespont  (for  Lamachus,  their  third  colleague, 
had  sailed  with  ten  ships  into  the  Pontus),  became  aware  of 
the  provisions  made  for  the  place,  and  thinking  there  was 
danger  of  its  becoming  what  Anoea  was  to  Samos — where  the 
Samian  exiles  had  established  themselves,  and  both  assisted 
the  Peloponnesians  by  sending  pilates  to  their  squadrons,  and 
threw  the  Samians  in  the  city  into  confusion,  and  received 
those  who  deserted  them— on  these  grounds  they  collected  a 
force  from  the  allies  and  set  sail,  and  having  defeated  in  a 
battle  those  who  came  out  from  Antaudrus  against  them,  re- 
took the  place.  Not  long  after,  Lamachus,  who  had  sailed 
into  the  Pontus,  having  anchored  in  the  river  Qalex,  in  the 
territory  of  Heraclea,  lost  his  ships  in  consequence  of  a  rain 
in  the  interior,*  and  the  flood  coming  suddenly  down  upon 
them.  He  himself  and  his  troops  went  by  land  through  the 
Bithynian   Thracians,   who  are   situated    across  the  strait  in 

■ 

*  Poppo  explains  avudev  by  "  coelitus."    See  Arnold's  note. 
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Affla,   to  Chalcedon,   the   Megarean   colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pontus. 

76.  The  same  summer  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general, 
went  to  Naupactus  with  forty  ships  inmiediately  after  the 
return  from  the  Megarid.  For  communications  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Boeotia  were, being  carried  on  with  Hippocrates 
and  him  by  certain  men  in  the  cities,  who  wished  to  change 
the  constitution,  and  to  bring  them  under  a  democracy  like 
that  of  Athens;  it  being  especially  under  the  direction  oi 
Ptoeodorus,  an  exile  from  Thebes,  that  these  preparations 
were  made  by  them.  A  party  was  to  betray  to  them  Siphse, 
a  sea-port  town  in  the  Thespian  territory,  on  the  Crisfean  Bay ; 
while  Chseronea,  which  was  dependent  on  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Minyan,  but  now  the  Bo^tian  Orchomenus,  was  to 
be  delivered  up  by  another  party  in  that  city ;  the  exiles  from 
it  also  co-operating  most  warmly,  and  raising  mercenary  troops 
from  the  Peloponnese.  Chaeronea  is  the  frontier  town  too  of 
Boeotia,  near  to  Phanotis  in  Phocis,  and  a  party  pf  Phocians 
joined  in  the  design.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  were 
to  seize  Delium,  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  in  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  looking  toward  Euboea;  and  these  measures  were 
to  be  simultaneously  executed  on  the  same  day ;  that  the  Boe- 
otians might  not  oppose  them  in  a  body  at  Delium,  but  hayo 
to  attend  to  their  own  respective  neighborhoods  that  were 
bdng  revolutionized.  And  should  the  attempt  succeed,  and 
Delium  be  fortified,  they  confidently  hoped  that  even  if.no 
change  in  their  constitution  were  inmiediately  made  by  the 
Boeotians,  yet  when  these  posts  were  occupied  by  Athenian 
garrisons,  and  the  land  was  being  plundered,  and  the  several 
parties  had  a  rallying  place  close  at  hand,  that  things  would  not 
remain  in  their  present  position,  but  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  Athenians  supported  the  disaffected,  and  the  power 
of  the  oligarchs  was  disunited,  they  would  settle  them  to  their 
own  advantage.  .  Such  then  was  the  design  in  preparation. 

77.  "Now  Hippocrates  himself  with  a  force  raised  at  home, 
was  ready,  when  the  time  came,  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Boeotians;  but  Demosthenes. he  sent  on  before,  with  the  forty 
ships  mentioned,  to  Naupactus ;  that  after  raising  in  those 
quarters  an  army  of  Acarnanians  and  the  other  allies,  he 
might  sail  to  Siphae,  in  expectation  of  its  being  betrayed  to 
him :  and  the  day  had  been  fixed  between  them  on  which 
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they  w^re  siimiltaneously  to  cairry  out  these  piaris.  Accord- 
ingly, Demosthenes  went  to  Naupactus,  and  finding  iEniadaa 
compelled  by  idL  the  Acarnanians  to  join  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, and  having  himself  raised  all  the  allies  on  that,  side, 
and  marched  first  against  Salynthius  and  the  Agrseans,  and 
reduced  them  to  subjection,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  other 
preparations  for  going  at  the  proper  time  to  Siphae. 

78.  About  the  same  part  of  the  summer,  when  Brasidas, 
being  on  his  march  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred  heavy- 
armed  to  the  Thrace  ward  countries,  had  come  to  Heraclea  in 
Trachinia ;  and  when,  on  his  sending  before  him  a  messenger 
to  his  partisans  in  Pharsalus,  and  requesting  them  to  conduct 
himself  and  his  army  through  the  country,  tliere  came  to  Me- 
litia,  in  Achaia,  Panserus,  Bonis,  Hippolochidas,  Torylaus, 
and  Strophacus,  who  was  proxenus  to  the  Chalcidians ; 
upon  that  he  proceeded  on  his  march,  being  conducted  both 
by  other  Thessalians  and  especially  by  Niconidas  of  Larissa, 
"who  was  a  fiiend  of  Perdiccas.  For  on  other  grounds  it  was 
not  easy  to  pass  through  Thessaly  without  an  escort,  and 
with  an  armed  force,  especially,  to  pass  through  a  neighbor's 
country  without  having  obtained  his  consent,  was  regard- 
ed with  suspicion  by  all  the  Greeks  alike.  Besides,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Thessalians  had  always  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  Athens :  so  that,  had  not  The^aly,  by  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  been  under  the  dominion  of  a  few  individuals, 
rather  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  equality,  he  would  never 
have  made  his  way ;  since  even  as  it  was,  another  party,  of 
contrary  views  to  those  who  have  been  named,  met  him  on  his  • 
march,  on  the  river  Enipeus,  and  tried  to  stop  him,  telling 
him  that  he  did  wrong  in  advancing  without  the  national  con- 
sent. But  his  conductors  said  that  they  would  not  escort  him 
against  their  will,  and  that  they  were  only  attending  him  as 
friends,  on  his  unexpectedly  coming  to  them.  Brasidas  him- 
self also  told  them  that  he  came  as  a  friend  both  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Thessalians  and  to  themselves,  and  was  bringing 
his  forces  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  at  war  with  his 
CQuntry,  and  not  gainst  them ;  nor  did  he  know  of  any  en- 
mity existing  betweed  the  Thessalians  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nianSy  to  prevent  their  having  access  to  each  other's  territory : 
and  now  he  would  not  advance  against  their  will  (for  nmther 
indeed  could  he) ;  but  yet  he  claimed  not  to  be  obstructed, 

12» 
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After  hearing  this,  they  weaat  awa^r;  and  he,  without  hidting 
at  all,  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  according  to  the  advice  of  his 
conductors,  before  a  greater  force  might  be  collected  to  stop 
him.  And  so  on  the  day  of  his  setting  out  from  Melitia  he  per- 
formed the  whole  distance  to  Pharsalus,  and  encamped  on  the 
river  Apidanus;  thence  to  Phaciom,  and  thence  to  Persebia. 
At  that  point  his  Thessalian  escort  returned ;  but  the  Perae- 
bians,  who  were  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  brought  him  to 
Dium,  in  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas,  a  town  of  Macedonia 
lying  under  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  Thessaly. 

79.  In  this  way  Brasidas  stole  a  rapid  march  through 
Thessaly,  before  any  one  was  prepared  to  stop  ^  him,  and 
reached  Perdiccas  and  Chalcidice.  For  what  brought  the 
army  up  out  of  the  Peloponnese,  while  the  affiurs  of  Athens 
were  so  prosperous,  was  the  fear  of  the  Thrace-ward  cities 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  that  of  Perdiccas : 
the  Chalcidians  thinking  that  the  Athenians  would  in  the 
first  place  march  i^ainst  them  (and  moreover,  the  cities  near 
to  them  which  had  not  Tevolted,  secretly  joined  in  the  invita- 
tionV  and  Perdiccas,  though  not  an  open  enemy,  yet  being 
afraid,  on  his  part  also,  because  of  his  old  quarrels  with  the 
Athenians,  and  most  of  all  being  desirous  of  reducii^  to  sub- 
jection Arrhibaeus,  the  king  of  the  L3aicestians. 

80.  And  what  contributed  to  their  getting  the  army  out  of 
the  Peloponnese  the  more  easily,  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  that  time.  For  as  the  AU^enians  were 
pressing  hard  upon  the  Peloponnese,  and  especially  upon  ikeir 
territory,  they  hoped  to  divert  them  from  it  most  effectually, 
if  they  annoyed  them  in  return  by  sending  an  army  to  their 
allies ;  especially  as  they  were  ready  to  maintain  it,  and  were 
calling  them  to  their  aid,  with  a  view  to  revolting.  Besides^ 
they  were  glad  to  have  a  pretext  hr  sending  away  some  of  the 
Helots;  lest  in  the  present  state  of  affiurs,  when  Pylus  was 
occupied  by  an  enemy,  they  might  attempt  some  revolution. 
Indeed  through  fear  of  their  youth  and  great  numbers,  they 
even  perpetrated  the  following  deed  (for  at  all  times  most  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  institutions  were  framed  particularly  wilh  a 
view  to  the  Helots,  to  guard  against  them) :  They  made  proo^ 
lamation,  that  as  many  of  them  as  claimed  to  have  done  the 
state  most  service  agjunst  the  enemy  should  be  picked  out^ 
professing  that  they  would  give  theni  their  liberty ;  thus  ap- 
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plying  a  test  to  them,  and  thinking  that  those  who  severally 
claimed  to  be  fiist  made  free,  would  also,  through  their  high 
spirit,  be  most  ready  to  attack  them.  Having  thus  selected  as 
many  as  two  thousand,  the  Helots  crowned  themselves,  and  went 
round  to  the  temples,  on  the  strength  of  having  gained  their 
freedom ;  but  the  Spartans  soon  afiber  did  away  wiui  them,  and 
no  one  ever  knew  by  what  means  they  were  severally  dispatched. 
And  on  this  occasion  they  eagerly  sent  away  seven  hundred  of 
them  with  Brasidas  as  Iwavy-armed  troops :  the  rest  of  lus 
army  he  induced  by  pay  to  follow  him  from  the  Peloponnese. 
As  for  Brasidas  himself,  it  was  chiefly  at  his  own  desire  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  him  out 

81.  But  the  Ohalcidians  were  also  very  anxious  to  have  him, 
as  a  man  who  both  appeared,  while  in  Sparta,  to  be  active  in 
every  thing,  and  after  he  had  gone  from  home,  proved  himself 
most  valuable  to  the  LacedaBmonians.  For  at  that  present  time, 
by  showing  himself  just  and  moderate  toward  the  cities,  he 
caused  their  revolt  in  most  instances;  while  other  places  he 
took  through  their  being  betrayed  to  him ;  so  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians, if  they  might  wish  to  c(mclude  peace  (as  they  did), 
had  towns  to  give  and  receive  back,  and  a  respite  n*om  the  war 
in  the  Peloponnese.  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  war,  after 
what  had  happened  in  Sicily,  it  was  the  probity  and  tact  of 
BrasidaiB  at  tins  time,  experienced  by  some  and  heard  of  by 
others,  that  most  raised  among  the  allies  of  Athens  a  strong 
inclination  toward  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  by  going  out  first, 
and  showing  himself  to  be  in  all  respects  a  worthy  man,  ho 
left  among  them  an  assured  hope  that  the  rest  also  were  like 
him. 

82.  On  his  arrival  then  at  this  time  in  the  countries  Thrace- 
ward,  the  Athenians,  when  they  heard  it,  declared  war 
against  Perdiccas,  thinking  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his 
march  thither;  and  kept  a  closer  watch  over  their  allies  in 
that  quarter. 

83.  Perdiccas  immediately  took  Brasidas  and  his  army,  and 
led  them  with  his  own  forces  against  Arrhibaeus  the  son  of 
Bromerus,  king  of  the  Lyncestian  Macedonians,  whose  terri- 
tory bordered  on  his  own ;  for  he  had  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  wished  to  reduce  him  to  subjection.  But  when  he  had 
come  with  his  army,  accompanied  by  Brasidas,  to  the  pass 
into  Lyncus,  Brasidas  told  hmi  that  he  wished  to  go,  before 
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hostilities  were  commenced,  and  by  means  of  words  bring 
Arrhibaeus  into  alliance  with  the  Ladedaemonians,  if  he  could. 
Indeed  Arrhibaeus  sent  &  herdd  to  make  some  advances, 
being  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  Brasidas  as  an  arbitrator 
between  them :  and  the  Chalcidian  envoys  who  were  with 
him,  advised  him  not  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  Per- 
diccas,  that  they  might  be  able  to  command  his  more  hearty 
assistance  in  their  own  affairs  also.  Besides,  the  envoys  from 
Perdiccas  had  made  at  Lacedsemon  a  declaration  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  he  would  bring  many  places  around  him  into  alliance 
with  them ;  so  that  Brasidas,  on  the  strength  of  this  thought 
himself  entitled  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Arrhibaeus  in  com- 
mon^ with  Perdiccas,  rawer  than  leave  them  to  him  alone. 
But  Perdipcas  said  that  he  had  not  taken  Brasidas  as  an  arbi- 
trator in  their  disputes,  but  rather  to  destroy  the  enemies  he 
should  point  out  to  him ;  and,  that  he  would  act  unjustly,  i^ 
while  he  supported  half  his  army,  he  ^ould  hold  a  conference 
with  Arrhibaeus.  But  Brasidas,  against  the  king's  will,  and 
after  a  quarrel  with  him,  had  a  meeting  with  Arrhibaeus,  and, 
being  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  drew  off  the  army  before 
they  entered  his  country.  And  Perdiccas  after  this  supplied 
but  a  third,  instead  of  a  halt^  toward  the  support  of  the  army, 
considering  himself  to  be  aggrieved. 

84.  The  same  summer,  Brasidas,  accompanied  by  the  Chal- 
cidians,  immediately  made  an  expedition  against  Acanthus,  the 
colony  of  the  Adrians,  a  httle  before  the  vintage.  The  people 
there  were  divided  into  parties  among  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  receiving  him,  those  who  with  the  Chalcidians  joined  in  in- 
viting him,  and  the  commons  [who  were  opposed  to  it].  Never- 
theless, through  fear  for  their  fruit,  which  was  still  out,  when 
the  commons  were  urged  by  Brasidas  to  admit  him  alone,  and 
to  decide  after  hearing  him,  they  admitted  him.  And  coming 
forward  to  speak  to  the  people  (being,  for  a  Lacedaemonian, 
not  deficient  m  eloquence),  he  addressed  them  as  follows : 

85.  ^  The  sending  out,  Acanthians,  of  myself  and  my  army 
by  the  Lacedaemomans,  has  been  executed  to  verify  the  reason 
we  alleged  for  hostilities  at  the  commencement  of  them,  viz., 

*  Or,  Koivy  fjtuXXov  may  signify  "  on  more  public  grounds,"  i.  «.,  on  the 
strength  of  what  Perdiccas  had  held  out  at  Sparta  as  a  national  advan- 
tage that  would  result  from  their  sending  troops  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Poppo  and  Bloomfield  think  it  signifies  "  more  impartially." 
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that  to  liberate  Greece  we  should  go  to  war  with  the  Athenians. 
And  if  we  have  been  long  in  coming  to  you,  through  being 
disappointed  in  our  expectation  regarding  the  war  m  those 
parts,  according  to  which  we  hoped  quickly  by  ourselves,  and 
without  any  risk  on  your  part,  to  overthrow  the  Athenians, 
let  no  one  find  fault  with  us ;  for  now,  when  we  had  an  op- 
portunity, we  are  come,  and  will  endeavor,  in  concert  with 
you,  to  subdue  them.  But  I  am  astonished  at  my  being  shut 
out  of  your  gates,  and  that  my  arrival  should  be  unwelcome  to 
any  of  you.  For  we  Lacodaemonians,  as  thinking  that  wo 
should  come  to  men  who  in  feeling,  at  any  rate,  were  on 
our  side,  even  before  we  actually  joined  them,  and  that  wo 
should  be  welcome  to  you,  ran  the  great  risk  of  making  a 
march  of  many  days  through  the  country  of  strangers,  and 
evinced*  all  possible  zeal :  and  now,  if  you  have  aught  else  in 
mind,  or  if  you  should  stand  in  the  way  of  your  own  liberty, 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  it  would  be  a  hard  case. 
For  it  is  not  merely  that  you  oppose  me  yourselves,  but  of 
those  also  to  whom  I  may  apply,  each  will  be  less  disposed  to 
come  over  to  me,  raising  a  difficulty  on  the  ground  that  you, 
to  whom  I  first  came,  and  who  are  seen  in  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  city,  and  are  considered  to  be  prudent  men,  did 
not  admit  me.  And  I  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  the  credibility 
of  the  reason  [alleged  by  us  for  the  war],  but  shall  bo 
chained  with  either  bringing  to  them  a  liberty  which  has  an 
unjust  end  in  view,  or  of  having  come  too  weak  and  powerless 
to  assist  them  against  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  their  attacking 
them.  And  yet  when  I  went  with  the  army  I  now  have  to 
the  relief  of  Nisaea,  the  Athenians  though  more  numerous, 
were  unwilling  to  engage  with  me :  so  that  it  is  not  likely, 
that  coming  with  forces  conveyed  by  sea,'  they  will  send 
s^ainst  you  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  that  at  Nisaea.  With 
regard  to  myself,  too,  I  have  come  to  you,  not  for  the  injury, 
but  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks — ^having  bound  the  Lace- 
diemonian  authorities  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that  such  as  I 

'  If  the  Te  after  kIvSwov  is  to  bo  retained,  I  think  Haack's  explanation 
of  the  passage  the  only  one  that  can  give  it  its  true  force,  viz.,  that 
Trapaaxofievoi  is  carelessly  introduced  instead  of  irapecfxofieda.  If  Pop- 
pers objection  to  this  be  considered  valid,  I  should  then  agree  with  him 
in  omitting  tk.    ' 

*  I  have  followed  Poppo  in  understanding  arpartft  after  vrilry^  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  striking  out  tho  words  r^  h  'Ntaai^, 
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"Win  over  shall  assnredly  be  independent  confederates — ^nor, 
again,  that  we  may  have  allies  whom  we  have  got  by  violence 
or  deceit,  but,  on  the  c<Mitrary,  prepared  to  act  as  allies  to  you, 
who  are  enslaved  by  the  Athenians.  I  claim,  therefore,  neither 
to  be  suspected  myself,  since  I  have  given  the  strongest  pledges 
for  my  honesty,  nor  to  be  considered  a  powerless  avenger ;  and 
I  call  upon  you  to  come  over  to  me  with  confidence. 

86.  "  And  if  any  one  be  backward  to  do  so,  from  being  per- 
sonally afraid  of  some  individual  or  other,  lest  I  should  put  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  party,  let  him  above  all  others 
feel  confidence.  For  I  am  not  come  to  be  a  partisan ;  nor  am 
I  minded  to  bring  you  a  doubtful  liberty,  as  I  should  do,  if, 
disregarding  your  hereditary  constitution,  I  should  enslave 
the  many  to  the  few,  or  the  few  to  the  many.  For  that  wotlld 
be  more  grievous  than  foreign  dominion;  and  toward  ns 
Lacedaemonians  no  obligation  would  be  felt  for  our  exertions, 
but  instead  of  honor  and  glory,  accusation  rather.  And  those 
charges  with  which  we  are  throwing  down  the  Athenians, 
we  Siould  ourselves  seem  to  incur  in  a  more  odious  degree 
than  a  party  which  has  shown  no  pretensions  to  honesty.  For 
to  gain  advantage  by  specious  tnckery  is  more  disgraceful,  at 
any  rate  for  men  in  high  station  than  to  do  it  by  open  violence : 
since  the  one  is  a  case  of  aggression  on  the  plea  of  might, 
which  fortune  has  given ;  the  other,  by  the  insidiousness  of  a 
dishonest  policy.  So  great  care*  do  we  take  for  things  which 
most  deeply  interest  us ;  and  in  addition  to  oaths,  you  could  not 
receive  a  greater  assurance  than  in  the  case  of  men  whose  ac- 
tions,when  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  words,  convey  a  necessary 
conviction  that  it  is  even  expedient  for  them  to  do  as  they  have 
sud. 

87.  "  But  i^  when  I  advance  these  arguments,  you  say  that 
you  have  not  the  power  to  comply  with  them,  and  yet  claim, 
on  the  strength  of  your  kind  wishes,  to  incur  no  harm  by 
refusing ;  and  allege  that  freedom  does  not  appear  to  you  un- 
accompanied with  danger,  and  that  it  is  right  to  omr  it  to 
those  who  have  the  power  to  accept  it,  but  to  force  it  on  no 
one  against  his  will:  in  that  case  I  will  take  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  your  country  to  witness,  that  after  coming  for  your 

I  "  OvToi  noXXr^v  TrepicaTr^v,  k.  t.  7iJ]  These  words  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  following  clsuse,  Kal  oix  dv  ueiiu-^c  elirov,  and  the 
chapter  should  end  at  cZttov,  instead  of  at  irotovfitOay — Arnold. 
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benefit,  I  can  not  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  it;  and  will  en^ 
deavoT  to  compel  you  by  ravaging  your  country.  Nor  shall 
I  then  think  ^at  I  am  doing  wrong,  but  that  reason  is  on  my 
side,  on  the  ground  of  two  compulsory  considerations ;  with  re- 

fard  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  may  not,  with  all  your 
ind  feelings  toward  them,  be  injured,  in  case  of  your  not  being 
won  over  to  them,  by  means  of  the*  money  paid  by  you  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  may  not 
be  prevented  by  you  from  escaping  bondage.  For,  otherwise, 
certainly  we  should  have  no  right  to  act  thus ;  nor  are  we  Lace- 
daemonians bound  to  liberate  those  who  do  not  wish  it,  except 
on  the  plea  of  some  general  good.  Nor  is  it  dominion  that  we 
aim  at ;  but  rather  being  anxious,  as  we  are,  to  stop  others  from 
acquiring  it,  we  should  wrong  the  majority,  i^  when  bring- 
ing independence  to  all,  we  should  permit  you  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  ft.  Wherefore  advise  well,  and  /^ve  to  be  the 
first  to  give  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  and  lay  up  for  yourselves 
everlasting  glory ;  and  both  to  avoid  suffering  in  your  private 
capacities,  and  to  confer  on  your  whole  city  the  most  honor- 
able title." 

88.  To  this  effect  spokd  Brasidas.  The  Acanthians,  after 
much  previous  speakiDg  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  gave 
their  votes  upon  it  in  secret ;  and  because  Brasidas  had  urged 
idlnring  arguments,  and  at  the  same  time  through  fear  for  their 
fruit,  t£e  majority  determined  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians ; 
and  after  pledging  him  to  the  oaths  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
authorities  swore  before  they  sent  him  out,  that  such  as  he  won 
over  should  assuredly  be  independent  allies,  in  this  way  they 
admitted  the  army.  Not  long  after,  Stagirus,  a  colony  of  the 
Andrians,  also  joined  them  in  the  revolt  Such  then  were  the 
events  of  this  summer. 

89.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  following  winter, 
when  the  towns  in  Bceotia  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  generals,  and  Demos- 
thenes was  to  repair  with  his  ships  to  Siphae,  Hippocrates  to 
Delium ;  a  mistake  having  been  made  in  the  days  on  which 
they  were  both  to  take  the  field,  Demosthenes  sailed  first  to 
Sipnae,  with  the  Acamanians  and  many  allies  from  those  parts 
on  board,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  through  in- 
formation of  the  design  having  been  given  by  Nichomachus,  a 
Phocian  of  Phanoteus,  who  told  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they 
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the  BoeotianB.  Accordingly,  succors  being  brought  by  all 
the  Boeotians  ^for  Hippocrates  was  not  yet  in  their  coun^  to 
make^  a  diversion),  SiphsB  and  Ohaeronea  were  secured  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  when  the  conspirators  were  aware  of  the  mistake, 
they  attempted  no  movement  in  the  cities. 

90.  But  Hippocrates  having  drawn  out  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Athens,  citizens,  resident  aliens,  and  all  the  fcnreigners 
then  in  the  city,  afterward  arrived  at  Delium,  when  the 
Boeotians  had  now  returned  from  Siphse;  and  having  eu- 
camped  his  army,  proceeded  to  fortify  Delium,  the  swictuary 
of  Apollo,  in  the  following  manner.  They  dug  a  trench  all 
round  the  sacred  precinct  and  the  £me,  and  from  the  ground 
thus  excavated  threw  up  the  earth  in  a  mound,  as  a  substitute 
for  a  wall ;  and  fixing  stakes  on  it,  cut  down  the  vines  that 
were  round  the  sanctuary  and  threw  them  in,  taking  down 
also  at  the  same  time  stones  and  brick-work  from  the  neigh- 
boring houses ;  and  so  they  ran  up  the  work  in  every  way. 
They  also  erected  wooden  towers  where  there  was  occasion 
for  them,  and  where  there  was  not  already  any  building  be- 
longing to  the  temple :  for  [on  one  side]  the  gallery  that  once 
existed  had  fallen  down.  Having  begun  the  work  on  the 
third  day  after  setting  out  from  home,  they  continued  it 
that  day,  the  fourth,  and  till  dinner-time  of  the  fifth.  Then, 
as  the  main  part  of  it  was  finished,  the  army  went  forward 
from  Delium  about  ten  stades  on  its  way  home  ;  whence  most 
of  the  light-armed  proceeded  straight  on,  but  the  heavy-armed 
halted,  and  remained  stationary ;  while  Hippocrates  was  still 
staying  behind,  and  arranging  the  guards,  and  how  they  should 
complete  such  parts  of  the  out-works  as  remained  to  be  finished. 

91.  Now  during  the  days  thus  employed,  the  Boeotians  were 
mustering  at  Tanagra;  and  when  they  were  come  from  all 
the  cities,  and  found  the  Athenians  on  their  progress  home- 
ward, the  rest  of  the  Boeotarchs  (who  were  eleven  in  number), 
not  consenting  to  an  engagement,  since  the  Athenians  were 
no  longer  in  Boeotia  (for  they  were  just  within  the  borders  of 
the  Oropian  territory  when  they  halted),  Pagondas  son  of 
.^Eoladas,  being.  Boeotarch   of  Thebes  together  with  Arian- 

'  This  is,  I  think,  the  true  force  of  irapeXvirei  in  this  passage ;  and  it 
has  a  somewhat  similar  one,  Xen.  Anab.  II.  6.  2d,  iBov2.eTo  6^  Kal  6 
KTiiapxog  unav  to  arpdrevfia  npdc  kavrdv  ix^iv  t^v  yi'Qu^Vi  Kal  ToUi 
'jrapaXvKovvTog  iKKoddv  elvai. 
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thidas  son  of  Ljsimachidas,  fuid  having  the  command  at  the 
time,  wished  to  fi^t  the  battle,  and  thought  it  best  to  run  the 
risk;  and  so,  calling  the  men  to  him  separately,  in  their  differ- 
ent battalions,  that  they  might  not  all  at  once  leave  the  arms 
that  were  piled,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Boeotians  to  march 
against  the  Athenians  and  bring  on  the  contest,  by  speaking  to 
this  effect : 

92.  ^  Men  of  Boeotia,  it  should  not  have  even  entered  the 
thoughts  of  any  of  us  your  commanders,  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  engage  with  the  Athenians,  in  case  we  found  them  no 
longer  in  Boeotia.  For  it  is  Boeotia  that  they  intend  to  ravage, 
afiier  coming  from  the  border  territory,  and  building  a  fortress 
in  it :  and  so  they  are  surely  our  enemies,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  from  whatever  country  they  may  have  come  to 
act  as  enemies  would.  But  now,  if  any  one  has  thought  this 
the  safer  course,  let  him  change  his  mind  on  the  question.  For 
prudence,  in  the  case  of  men  attacked  by  others,  does  not  admit 
of  such  nice  calculation  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  epjoying 
their  own,  and  yet  wilfully  attack  others  through  coveting  more. 
The  custom  of  your  countiy,  too,  is  to  repel  al^e  a  foreign  force 
that  has  invaded  you,  whetner  in  your  own  or  in  your  neighbor's 
territory.  But  against  Athenians,  and  borderers  besides,  this  is 
far  more  necessary  than  against  any  others.  For,  with  req)ect  to 
their  neighbors,  equality  in  the  case  of  all  men  constitutes 
hberty ;  and  against  these  men,  most  especially,  who  endeavor 
to  make  vassals  not  only  of  those  who  are  near  them,  but  of 
those  also  who  are  far  away,  how  can  it  feil  to  be  our  duty  to 
struggle  to  the  very  utmost  ?  (for  in  the  Euboeans  across  the 
strait,  and  in  the  grater  part  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  position  in  which  they  stand  toward  them) ;' 
and  to  be  convinced,  that  with  others  their  neighbors  fight 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  land,  but  that  in  our  case  there 
vill  be  fixed  for  the  whole  of  it,  if  we  are  conquered,  one  bound- 
ary, not  to  be  controverted ;  for  they  will  invade  it  and  take  by 
force  whatever  we  have.  So  much  more  dangerous  neighbors 
have  we  in  these  men  than  in  any- others.  It  is  usual,  also,  with 
such  as  through  confidence  in  their  power  attack  those  who  are 
near  them,  as  the  Athenians  are  now  doing,  to  march  more 

'  Por  6iaKel/iaL  used  in  a  similar  manner,  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  IT.  5.  21, 
iTjXoc  T*  Tjv  Train;  Mlkoc  oiofzevog  dtaKelaSat,  t^  Tiaaacjiepvei,  "  That  lie 
was  on  a  very  friendly  footing  with  him."  - 
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fearlessly  against  those  who  remain  quiet,  and  only  defend 
themselves  in  their  own  territory;  but  to  be  le«  ready  to 
grapple  with  those  who  meet  them  beyond  thdr  boarders,  and 
strike  the  first  blow,  if  they  have  an  opportunity.  And  we  have 
had  a  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  these  very  men ;  for  by 
conquering  them  at  Coronsea,  when  they  got  possession  of  our 
country  through  our  own  divisions,  we  won  great  security  for 
Boeotia,  which  has  lasted  up  to  the  present  time.  Remember- 
ing which,  we  ought,  the  older  part  of  us,  to  come  up  to  our 
former  deeds,  and  the  younger,  as  sons  of  Others  who  then 
behaved  so  bravely,  to  strive  not  to  disgrace  the  noble  qual- 
ities that  by  birth  belong  to  them  ;  but  to  trust  that  the  gods 
will  be  on  our  side,  whose  sanctuary  they  have  lawlessly  forti- 
fied, and  are  using,  and  to  rely  on  the  omens,  which,  after 
sacrificing,  appear  favorable  to  us ;  and  so  to  meet  these  men 
in  battle,  and  show  them  that  what  they  want  they  must 
go  and  get  by  attacking  such  as  will  not  resist  them;  but 
that  from  those  who  deem  it  noble  ever  to  secure  by  their 
arms  the  liberty  of  their  own  country,  and  not  to  endave  j 
unjustly  that  of  other  people,  they  shall  not  go  away  without  a  i 
struggle."  *• 

93.  By  thus  exhorting  the  Boeotians,  Pagondas  persuaded  | 
them  to  go  against  the  Athenians,  and  quickly  breaking  up  his 
camp,  led  the  army  forward  (for  it  was  now  late  in  the  day). 
On  approaching  near  to  their  forces,  he  placed  his  troops  in  a 
position  where,  in  consequence  of  a  hill  intervening,  the  armies 
did  not  see  each  other ;  and  there  he  drew  them  up,  and  made 
his  arrangements  for  battle.  When  Hippocrates,  who  was  still 
at  Delium,  received  tidings  of  the  advance  of  the  Boeotians,  ho 
sent  his  troops,  with  orders  to  throw  themselves  into  line,  and 
himself  joined  them  soon  after,  leaving  three  hundred  horse  at 
Delium,  both  to  defend  it  if  any  one  came  against  it,  and  to 
watch  their  opportunity  and  fall  upon  the  Boeotians  during 
the  engagement  Against  these  the  Boeotians  posted  a  divi- 
sion to  resist  their  charge ;  and  when  all  was  well  arranged 
by  them,  they  appeared  over  the  hill,  and  halted  in  the  order 
they  intended  to  fight  in,  to  the  number  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand heavy-armed,  more  than  ten  thousand  light-armed,  one 
thousand  horse,  and  five  hundred  targeteers.  The  right  wing 
was  held  by  the  Thebans  and  those  of  the  same  division  of 
Boeotia ;  the  center  by  the  Haliartians,  Coronfleans,  Ck)p8eaiis, 
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and  the  other  people  round  the  lake ;  the  left  by  the  Thes- 
pians, Tanagrseansy  and  OrchomeniaDs.  The  caraliy  and 
light-armed  were  posted  on  each  flank.  The  Thebans  form- 
ed their  line  five-and-twenty  deep ;  the  rest,  as  might  happen. 
These  then  were  the  forces  and  the  dispositions  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. 

94.  On  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  the  heavy-armed  formed 
their  wlu^e  line  eight  deep,  being  eqnal  in  numbers  to  their 
adTerssries,  with  the  cavalry  on  each  nank.  As  for  light-armed 
regularly  equ^ped,  there  was  neither  any  present  on  that  oc- 
casion, nor  had  the  state  ever  raised  any.  Buch  as  had  joined 
m  the  invasion,  though  many  times  more  numerous  than  those 
on  the  other  side,  had,  for  tlie  most  part,  followed  unarmed ; 
inasmuch  [\s  there  was  a  levy  "  en  masse "  of  foreigners  who 
were  present,  as  well  as  of  citizens ;  and  on  their  fu^t  setting 
out  for  home,  they  did  not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  keep  to 
their  standards.  When  the  armies  were  formed  in  line,  and 
now  on  the  point  of  engaging,  Hippocrates,  the  general,  passed 
along  the  AUienian  ranks,  and  encouraged  them,  by  speaking 
as  follows : 

95.  "  Athenians,  my  advice  is  given  you  in  a  few  words,  but 
it  is  equally  availing  to  brave  men,  and  is  intended  to  remind, 
rather  than  exhort  you.  Let  the  thought  then  be  entertained 
by  none  of  you,  that  we  are  improperly  running  this  hazard  in 
another  people's  territory.  For  though  in  these  men's  terri- 
tory, the  struggle  will  be  for  the  good  of  our  own ;  and  if  we 
conquer,  the  Peloponnesians  will  never  invade  your  country, 
idien  deprived  of  the  Boeotian  horse ;  but  in  one  battle  you 
will  both  gain  possession  of  this  land,  and  cofirm  the  liberty 
of  that.  Advance  to  meet  them,  then,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  state  in  which  each  of  you  boasts  that  he  has  the  first 
country  in  Greece ;  and  of  your  fathers,  who,  by  defeating  these 
m&Di  in. battle  at  .^ophyta,  under  Myronides,  once  got  possea- 
aon  of  Boeotia." 

96.  While  Hippocrates  was  thus  exhorting  his  men,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  center  of  the  line,  but  had  not  had 
tinae  to  go  further,  the  Boeotians,  having  also  been  exhorted 
in  few  words  by  Pagondas,  on  that  occasion  as  well  as  the 
former,  raised  their  paean,  and  advanced  against  them  from  the 
hill.  The  Athenians,  on  their  side,  also  advanced  to  meet  them, 
«Ad  dos^  with  ihem  at  a  run.    The  extremity  of  neither  lino 
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came  into  action,  but  both  were  in  the  same  case,  for  water- 
courses were  in  their  way :  but  the  rest  niet  io  an  obstinate 
engagement,  shield  to  shield.  And  the  Boeotian  left,  and  as  far 
as  the  center,  was  beaten  by  the  Athenians,  who  pressed  hard 
both  the  others  posted  there,  and  especially  the  Thespians.  For 
the  troops  next  to  them  in  the  line  having  given  way,  and  the 
Thespians  being  thus  surrounded  in  a  narrow  space,  those  of 
them  who  were  killed  were  cut  down  while  defending  them- 
selves hand  to  hand :  and  some  of  the  Athenians  also,  being 
thrown  into  confusion  through  surrounding  the  enemy,  &iled 
to  recognize  their  own  men,  and  so  killed  each  other.  This 
part  then  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  beaten,  and  retreated  on  that 
which  was  still  fighting ;  but  their  right,  where  the  Thebans 
were  posted,  had  3ie  advantage  over  the  Athenians,  and  drove 
them  back,  and  pursued  them,  though  but  gradually  at  first. 
It  happened  also,  that  Pagondas  having  secretly  sent  two  squad- 
rons of  horse  round  the  hill  when  his  left  was  distressed,  and 
these  suddenly  making  their  appearance,  the  victorious  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  thinking  that  another  army  was  coming  against 
them,  was  seized  with  a  panic ;  and  so  now  on  both  parts  of 
the  field,  owing  to  this  supposition,  and  to  the  Thebans'  pursu- 
ing them  and  breaking  their  line,  the  whole  Athenian  army 
took  to  flight.  Some  hurried  to  Delium  and  the  sea-coa^  others 
toward  Oropus,  others  to  Mount  Fames,  and  others  as  they 
severally  had  hope  of  saving  themselves.  The  Boeotians,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  pursuing  them  close,  and  putting  them  to 
the  sword,  especially  the  cavalry,  both  their  own  and  the 
Locrian,  which  came  to  their  succor  just  as  the  rout  took  place : 
but  the  mass  of  the  fugitives  escaped  more  easily  than  they 
would  else  have  done,  in  consequence  of  night  coming  on  be- 
fore the  business  was  over.  The  next  day,  the  troops  at  Oro- 
pus and  those  at  Delium,  having  left  a  garrison  in  it  (f(»r 
they  still  continued  to  hold  it  notwithstanding),  returned  h<Nne 
by  sea. 

91,  The  Boeotians,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  taking  up  their 
own  dead,  stripping  those  of  the  enemy,  and  leaving  a  guard 
over  them,  retired  to  Tanagra,  and  formed  plans  for  assaulting 
Delium.  Meanwhile,  a  herald  from  the  Athenians,  coming  to 
ask  back  the  dead,  met  a  Boeotian  herald,  who  turned  him  l^k, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  gain  nothing  before  he  himself  had 
come  back  again.    Then  he  went  to  the  Athenians,  and  de* 
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livered  the  message  of  the  Bceotians,  viz.,  "  that  they  had  not 
acted  right  in  violating  the  laws  of  the  Greeks*  For  it  was  a 
principle  acknowledged  by  all,  that  in  an  invasion  of  each  other's 
territory,  they  should  ali^tain  from  injuring  the  temples  that 
were  in  it.  But  the  Athenians  had  fortified  Deliuni,  and  were 
living  in  it,  every  thing  that  men  do  in  profene  grotmd  being 
done  there;  and  they  drew  and  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
the  water  which  was  never  touched  by  themselves,  except  to 
use  in  the  laver  of  purification.  In  the  god's  behalf,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  their  own,  the  Boeotians  appealed  to  the  asso- 
ciated deities  and  to  Apollo,  and  charged  them  to  retire  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  then  take  back  the  dead  which  belonged  to 
them." » 

98.  The  herald  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  the  Athenians 
sent  their  own  herald  to  the  Bceotians,  and  said,  that  as  for  the 
sanctuary,  they  had  neither  done  it  any  injury,  nor  would  they 
in  future  voluntarily  damage  it ;  for  neither  had  they  originally 
entered  it  for  that  purpose,  but  to  avenge  themselves  from  it 
on  those  who  were  rather  injuring  them.  Now  the  law  of  the 
Greeks  was,  that  whoever  in  any  case  had  command  of  tho 
country,  whether  more  or  less  extensive,  to  them  the  temples 
always  belonged,  provided  they  received  such  honors  as  the 
occupiers  had  the  power  to  pay,  without  limiting  them  to  what 
were  usual.'  For  the  Boeotians,  and  most  others  who  had  ex- 
pelled any  people  from  their  country  and  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  it,  had  proceeded  against  temples  which  originally 
belonged  to  others,  and  now  held  them  as  their  own.  And  if 
the  Athenians  had  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Boeotian  territory  to  a  greater  extent,  such  would  havo 
been  the  case :  but  as  it  was,  from  the  part  in  which  they  then 
were  they  would  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  retire ;  as  they  con- 
sidered that  it  belonged  to  them.  The  water  they  had  dis- 
turbed under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  which  they  had  not 
wantonly  brought  on  themselves ;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
use  it  while  defending  themselves  against  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  first  come  against  their  country.     And  every  thing,  it  was 

*  Or,  as  Hobbes  and  Bloomfield  take  it,  "  to  carry  away  their  property 
with  them."  But  I  think  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this  paragraph  in 
the  7th  and  8th  of  the  next  chapter;  and  in  that  case  it  can  only  bear, 
the  meaning  which  I  have  given  to  it.      . 

3  Literally,  "  in  addition  to  what  were  nsuaL" 
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natural  to*  suppose,  done  under  pressure  of  war,  or  any  other 
danger,  would  be  considered  as  pardonable  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  god.  For  the  altars  were  a  place  of  refuge  in  unintentiooal 
offenses ;  and  transgression  was  a  term  applied  to  those  who 
were  wicked  through  no  compulsion,  and  not  to  those  who  had 
ventured  to  do  any  thing  in  consequence  of  their  misfortunes. 
Nay,  the  Boeotians  were  much  more  impious  in  wishing  to  give 
back  dead  bodies  in  return  for  sanctuaries,  than  they  were  who 
would  not  at  the  price  of  sanctuaries  recover  things  not  suit- 
able [for  such  bartering].  They  begged,  then,  that  they  would 
simply  tell  them  to  take  up  their  dead,  not  ^'  after  evacuating 
the  territory  of  the  Boeotians" — ^for  they  were  no  longer  in 
their  territory,  but  in  one  which  they  had  won  with  their  arms 
— but^  "  on  making  a  truce  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
fethers.'* 

99.  The  Boeotians  replied,  that  ^*if  they  were  in  Boeotia, 
they  might  take  up  their  dead  after  evacuating  their  countiy; 
but  if  in  Athenian  territory,  then  they  knew  themselves  what 
to  do:"*  considering  that  the  Oropian  territory,  in  which  the 
bodies  happened  to  be  lying  (for  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
borders),  was  indeed  subject  to  Athens,  and  yet  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  get  possession  of  them  without  their  consent 
Nor,  again,  were  they  disposed,  they  said;  to  grant  any  truce 
for  a  country  belonging  to  Athens ;  but  they  thought  it  was  a 
fair  answer  to  give,  that  *'  when  they  had  evacuated  wie  Boeotian 
territory,  they  might  then  recover  what  they  asked."  So  the 
herald  of  the  Athenians,  after  hearing  their  answer,  returned 
without  effecting  his  object. 

100.  The  Boeotians  immediately  sent  for  dartmen  and  sling- 
ers  from  the  Malian  gulf,  and  having  been  reinforced  since 
the  battle  by  two  thousand  Corinthian  heavy-armed,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  garrison  which  had  evacuated  Nisaea,  and  some 
Megareans  with  them,  they  marched  against  Delium  and 
assaulted  the  fortress,  both  attempting  it  in  other  ways,  and 
bringing  against  it  an  engine  of  the  following  description, 
which  was  the  means  of  taking  it.     Having  sawn  a  great  beam 

'  i.  e.,  thej  might  take  them  away  when  they  pleased.  But,  as  Aniold 
remarks,  "The  Bceotians  knew  all  the  time  that  this  was  merely  yeza- 
tious ;  for  the  Athenians  would  not  bury  their  dead  without  their  leave, 
whether  the  ground  which  they  occupied  belonged  to  Attica  or  to  Bceo* 
tia." 
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in  two,  they  hollowed  out  the  whole  of  it,  and  fitted  it  nioelj 
together  again,  like  a  pipe,  and  hung  hy  chains  at  the  end  of 
it  a  caldron,  into  which  was  placed  an  iron  bellows-pipe,  in- 
clining from  the  beam,  the  timber  also  being  for  a  considerable 
distance  covered  with  iron.  This  they  brought  up  from  a 
distance  on  carts  to  that  part  of  the  wall  where  it  had  been 
chiefly  built  of  the  vines  and  timber ;  and  when  it  was  near, 
they  Implied  great  bellows  to  the  end  of  the  beam  next  them- 
selves, and  blew  them.  The  bkst  passing  closely  confined 
into  the  caldron,  which  held  lighted  coab,  sulphur,  and  pitch, 
produced  a  great  flame,  and  set  fire  to  a  part  of  ihe  wall ;  so 
that  no  one  could  any  longer  stand  upon  it,  but  they  left  it 
and  took  to  flight ;  and  in  Uiis  way  the  fortress  was  taken.  Of 
the  garrison  some  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  taken :  <^  the 
rest  the  greater  part  got  on  board  their  ships,  and  returned  home. 

101.  Delium  having  thus  been  taken  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  battle,  and  the  Athenian  herald,  without  knowing 
any  thing  that  had  happened,  having  soon  after  come  again 
respecting  the  bodies,  the  Boeotians  restored  them,  and  no 
longer  made  the  same  «answer  as  before.  There  fell  in  the 
engagement  of  the  Boeotians,  not  quite  five  hundred ;  of  the 
Amcmians,  not  quite  a  thousand,  and  Hippocrates  the  general ; 
but  <rf  light-armed  and  camp-followers  a  great  number. 

A  short  time  after  this  battle,  Demosthenes,  having  had  no 
success  with  regard  to  Siphse  being  betrayed  to  him,  when  ho 
sailed  thither  at  that  time,  and  having  still  on  board  his  ships 
the  Acarnanian  and  Agrsean  forces,  with  four  hundred  Athe- 
nian heavy-iarmed,  made  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon. 
But  before  all  his  ships  reached  the  shore,  the  Sicyonians 
came  against  them,  and  routed  those  that  had  landed,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  vessels,  killing  some,  and  taking 
ethers  prison^^  Having  erected  a  trophy,  they  restored  the 
dead  under  truce.  It  was  also  about  the  same  time  as  ^e 
9&iT  at  Delium,  that  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysse,  died,  after 
making  an  expedition  against  the  Triballi,  and  being  de- 
fellMi  m  battle ;  and  Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus,  his  nepheW| 
6UC(?eeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysae,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Thrace,  over  which  Sitalces  had  reigned. 

102.  The  same  winter  Brasidas  with  his  allies  Thrace- 
ward  marched  against  Amphipdis,  the  Athenian  colony  on  the 
tlver  Strymon.     On  the  site  on  which  the  town  now  stands 
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a  settlement  was  before  attempted  by^  Aristagoras  the  Milesian, 
when  flying  from  king  Darius ;  but  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  Edonians:  and  then  by  the  Athenians,  two-and-tiiirty 
years  later,  who  sent  ten  thousand  settlers  of  their  own  citi- 
zens,  and  whoever  else  would  go ;  who  were  cut  off  by  the 
Thracians  at  Drabescus.  Twenty-nine  years  after,  the  Athe- 
nians went  again,  Hagnon  son  of  Nicias  being  sent  out 
as  leader  of  the  colony,  and  expelled  the  Edonians,  and 
founded  a  town  on  the  spot  which  before  was  called  "  Nine- 
ways."  They  set  out  for  the  purpose  from  Eion,  which  they 
occupied  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  coast, 
at  a  distance  of  five-and-twenty  stades  from  the  present  town, 
which  Hagnon  named  Amphipolis,*  because,  as  the  river 
Strymoh  flows  round  it  on  both  sides,  with  a  view  to  inclos- 
ing it,  *  he  ran  a  long  wall  across  from  river  to  river,  and  built 
the  town  so  as  to  bo  conspicuous  both  toward  the  sea  and 
toward  the  land. 

103.  Agfainst  this  town  then  Brasidas  marched  with  his 
forces,  startmg  from  Amae  in  Chalcidice.  Having  arrived 
about  dusk  at  Anion  and  Bromiscus^  where  the  lake  Bolbo 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  there  supped,  he  proceeded 
during  the  night  The  weather  was  stormy,  and  it  was  snow- 
ing a  little ;  on  which  account  he  hurried  on  the  more, 
wishing  to  surprise  the  people  of  Amphipolis,  except  those 
who  were  to  betray  it  For  there  were  residing  in  it  some 
Argil lans  (this  people  are  a  colony  from  Andros),  and  some 
others,  who  were  carrying  on  this  intrigue  together ;  some  at 
the  suggestion  of  Perdiccas,  others  at  that  of  the  Ohalcidians. 
But  most  active  of  all  were  the  Argilians,  who  lived  close  by, 
and  had  always  l^en  suspected  by  the  Athenians  of  forming 
designs  upon  the  place.  For  when  the  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented itself,  and  Brasidas  had  come ;  as  they  h^  for  sometime 
past  been  intriguing  with  their  countrymen  who  resided  there 
with  a  view  to  its  being  delivered  up  to  him,  so  at  that  time  they 
received  him  into  their  own  town,  and  revolted  from  Athens, 
and  took  him  forward  that  same  night  to  the  bridge  over  the 

*  {  e.,  "a  city  looking  both  ways."  For  a  description  of  it,  see  the 
memoir  at  the  end  of  Arnold's  2d  volume. 

*  I  have  followed  Arnold  in  supposmg  that  di(l  in  this  passage  expresses 
final,  rather  than  efficient  cause,  as  it  often  does  with  an  infinitive  mood; 
at  least  I  infer  that  such  was  his  view  of  it,  from  the  passages  which  ho 
compares  with  it,  dt'  axffv^ova,  ch,  40.  2,  and  V.  53,  <Hil  Tf^u  lairpa^iV' 
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riFer.  The  town  stands  farther  off  than  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  the  walls  did  not  reach  down  to  it  as  they  do  now,  but 
there  was  only  a  small  guard  posted  there ;  wnich  Brasidas 
easily  drove  in  (partly  from  there  being  treason  among 
theni,  and  partly  from  the  stormy  weather  and  the  suddenness 
of  his  attack),  and  then  crossed  the  bridge,  and  was  at  once 
master  of  all  the  property  outside  the  town  belonging  to  the 
Amphipolitans,  who  had  houses  over  the  whole  quarter. 

104.  His  passage  having  thus  taken  by  surprise  those  who 
were  in  the  city,  while  of  those  who  were  outside  many  were 
made  prisoners,  and  others  took  refuge  within  the  widl,  the 
Amphipolitans  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  especially 
as  they  were  suspected  by  each  other.  Indeed  it  is  said  that 
if  Brasidas  would  not  have  set  his  troops  to  plunder,  but 
marched  straightway  to  the  town,  he  would  probably  have 
taken  it.  But  as  it  was  after  establishing  his  army  there, 
he  overran  the  property  outside ;  and  when  he  found  no  re- 
sult produced  by  those  within,  as  he  expected,  he  remained 
quiet  In  the  mean  time,  the  party  opposed  to  the  traitors, 
prevailing  by  their  numbers  to  prevent  the  gates  being  im- 
mediately thrown  open,  sent  with  Eucles  the  general,  who  had 
come  to  them  from  Athens  to  defend  the  place,  to  the 
other  commander  Thraceward,  Thucydides  son  of  Olorus, 
the  historian  of  this  war,  who  was  at  Thasos  (this  island  is 
a  colony  of  the  Parians,  distant  from  Amphipolis  about  half 
a  day's  sail),  requesting  him  to  come  to  their  relief.  On  hearing 
the  news,  he  set  sail  with  the  greatest  speed,  with  seven  ships 
which  happened  to  be  there;  wishing,  if  possible,  to  reach 
Amphipolis  in  time,  before  any  surrender  was  made,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  reach  Eion. 

105.  In  the  mean  time  Brasidas,  being  afraid  of  the  naval 
succor  from  Thasos,  and  hearing  that  Thucydides  possessed 
the  right  of  working  the  gold  mmes  in  those  parts  of  Thrace, 
and  by  this  means  had  influence  among  the  chief  persons 
(m  the  mainland,  made  haste  to  get  possession  of  the  town  be- 
foanehand,  if  possible  ;  lest,  if  he  came,  the  populace  of  Amphi- 
polis, hoping  that  he  would  raise  a  confederate  force  from  the 
sea  and  from  Thrace,  and  so  save  them,  should  not  then  sur- 
render to  him.  Accordingly  he  was  willing  to  come  to  moderate 
tenns  with  them,  and  made  this  proclamation ;  that  of  the 
Amphipolitans  and  Athenians  in  the  town  whoever  would 

13 
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miffht  remain  in  possession  of  his  property,  sharing  in  a  fair 
and  equal  government ;  and  whoever  would  not,  might  depart 
and  take  out  his  property  with  him,  within  five  days. 

106.  The  mass  of  the  people,  on  hearing  this,  rather 
changed  their  minds ;  especially  as  only  a  small  numher.  of 
Athenians  were  citizens  of  the  place,  the  majority  being  a 
mixed  multitude.  There  were  also  withm  the  walls  many 
relations  of  those  who  had  been  taken  without ;  and  they  con- 
sidered the  proclamation  to  be  reasonable,  when  measured  by 
the  standard  of  their  fear.  The  Athenians  took  this  view  of 
it,  because  they  were  glad  to  go  out,  thinking  that  the  danger 
was  greater  for  them  than  the  rest,  and,  besides,  not  expect- 
ing any  speedy  relief;  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  because  they 
were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  franchise,  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  were  released  from  peril  beyond  their  expectation.  When 
therefore  the  partisans  of  Brasidas  now  openly  advocated 
these  proposals,  on  seeing  that  the  populace  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  no  longer  hstened  to  the  Athenian  commander, 
who  was  present ;  the  surrender  was  made,  and  they  admitted 
him  on  the  terms  of  his  proclamation.  In  this  way  they  de- 
livered up  the  city ;  and  Thucydides  and  his  ships  landed  at 
Eion  lato  on  the  same  day.  Brasidas  had  just  t^en  posses- 
sion of  Amphipolis,  and  was  within  a  night  of  taking  Eion  ; 
for  if  the  ships  had  not  quickly  come  to  his  aid,  in  the  morning 
it  would  have  been  in  his  hands. 

107.  After  this,  Thucydides  arranged  matters  in  Eion,  so 
that  it  might  be  safe,  both  for  the  present  time,  if  Brasidas 
should  attack  it,  and  in  future ;  receiving  into  it  those  who 
had  chosen  to  come  there  from  up  the  country,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  And  Brasidas  suddenly  sailed  down 
the  river  to  Eion,  with  a  great  number  of  boats,  on  the  chance 
of  taking  the  point  of  land  which  runs  out  from  the  wall,  and 
so  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  place ;  and  he  attempted 
it  by  land  at  the  same  time ;  but  was  beaten  off  in  both  in- 
stances :  at  Amphipolis,  however,  he  was  putting  every  thing 
in  readiness.  Myrcinus,  an  Edonian  town,  also  came  over  to 
him ;  Pittacus,  the  king  of  the  Edonians,  having  been  killed 
by  the  sons  of  Goaxis,  and  Brauro  his  own  wife  :^  and  not 
long  after,  Galepsus  and  (Esjrme,  colonies  of  the  ThasianSi  did 
the  same.  Perdiccas  also  came  immediately  after  the  captar» 
of  Amphipolis,  and  took  part  in  these  arrangements.. 
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108.  When  Amphipolis  was  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the 
Athenians  were  reduced  to  great  fear,  especially  because  the 
town  was  of  service  to  them  by  supplyiog  timber  for  ship  build- 
ing, and  in  point  of  payment  of  revenue ;  and  because,  though 
as  far  as  the  Strymon  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  passage  open 
to  them  for  reaching  the  allies  of  Athens,  if  the  Thessalians 
Allowed  them  to  go  mrough  their  country,  yet  so  long  as  they 
were  not  masters  of  the  bridge,  they  could  have  gone  no  fur- 
ther ;  as  on  the  inland  side  a  large  lake,  formed  by  the  river, 
spread  for  a  great  distance,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Eion  they  were  watched  by  cruisers:  but  now  the  passage 
was  considered  to  have  been  rendered  easy.  They  were 
also  afraid  that  their  allies  would  revolt.  For  Brasidas 
both  showed  himself  moderate  in  other  respects,  and  in  his 
speeches  every  where  declared  that  he  was  sent  out  to  give 
freedom  to  Greece.  And  the  cities  subject  to  Athens,  hearing 
of  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  and  what  advantages  it  enjoyed,^ 
and  the  gentleness  of  Brasidas,  were  most  strongly  encouraged 
to  make  innovations,  and  sent  secret  messages  to  him,  de- 
siring him  to  come  to  them,  and  each  wishihg  to  be  the  first 
to  revolt.  For  they  thought  they  might  do  it  with  security ; 
their  mistake  in  the  estimate  of  the  Athenian  power  being  as 
great  as  that  power  afterward  showed  itself,  and  their  judg- 
ment resting  on  blind  desire,  rather  than  on  safe  forethought : 
since  men  are  accustomed  to  grant  to  inconsiderate  hope  what- 
ever they  wish ;  but  to  thrust  aside  with  despotic  reasoning 
whatever  they  do  not  like.  Besides,  as  the  Athenians  had 
lately  met  with  a  heavy  blow  in  Boeotia,  and  Brasidas  as- 
serted what  was  attractive,  but  not  true,  that  the  Athenians 
had  been  imwilling  to  fight  him  at  Nisaea  with  his  own  force 
alone,  they  were  full  of  confidence,  and  believed  that  no  one 
would  come  against  them.  Above  all,  from  regard  to  what 
was  agreeable  at  the  moment,  and  because  they  would  be  likely 
to  find  the  Lacedaemonians  zealous  in  their  behalf  at  first,  they 
were  ready  on  all  accounts  to  run  the  risk.  The  Athenians  per- 
ceiving this,  distributed  guards  in  the  different  states  as  well 
as  they  could  in  a  short  time,  and  in  the  winter  season ;  while 

>  irapixsrai  has  generally  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Brasidas;  but  the 
introduction  of  iKeivov  before  irpaorrtTa  in  the  next  clause  induces  me  to 
think  that  Amphipolis  is  its  subject ;  and  the  sense  of  enjoying  is  one 
which  it  often  boars.     See.  85.  4,  noXtv  u^tSxp£(^v  rrapexofitvov^. 
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Bnisidas  sent  dispatches  to  Lacedsemon,  begging  them  to  send 
him  additional  forces,  and  himself  prepared  for  building  tri- 
remes in  the  Strymon.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  com- 
ply "with  his  widies,  partly  through  envy  felt  by  the  principal 
men,  and  partly  be<»use  they  were  more  anxious  to  recover 
the  men  taken  in  the  island,  and  to  bring  the  ^ar  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

109.  The  same  vnnter  the  Meffareans  took  and  razed  to 
their  foundations  the  long  walls  m  their  country  which  the 
Athenians  had  held;  and  Brasidas,  after  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis,  marched  with  his  allies  against  the  territory  caUed 
Acte.  This  territory  runs  out  from  the  king's  dike  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  isthmus,  Athos,  a  high  mountain  which  stands 
in  it,  being  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  JSgean  Sea.'  Of 
the  town  it  contains,  one  is  Sane,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians 
close  to  the  dike,  facing  the  sea  toward  Euboea ;  the  others 
are  Thyssus,  Cleonae,  Acrothoi,  Olophyxus,  and  Dium.  These 
are  inhabited  by  mixed  races  of  men  speaking  two  different 
lan^ages,  a  small  portion  of  them  being  Chalcidians,  but  the 
mam  part  Pelasgians — a  tribe  of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  once 
settled  in  Lemnos  and  Athens — ^Bisaltians,  Crestonians,  and 
Edonians ;  and  they  lived  in  small  towns.  The  greater  part  of 
them  surrendered  to  Brasidas,  but  Sane  and  Dium  held  out 
against  him ;  and,  accordingly,  ho  staid  with  his  army  in  their 
territory,  and  laid  it  waste. 

110.  When  they  did  not  listen  to  his  proposals,  he  marched 
straightway  against  Torono  in  Chalcidicc,  which  was  held  by 
the  Athenians,  being  invited  by  a  few  persons  who  were  pre- 
pared to  deliver  up  the  town  to  him.  Having  arrived  while 
it  was  yet  night,  and  just  about  day-break,  he  sat  down  with 
his  army  near  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  distant  from  the  town 
about  three  stades.  Now  by  the  rest  of  the  town  of  the  Toron- 
seans,  and  by  the  Athenians  who  were  in  garrison  in  it,  he  was 
not  observed  ;  but  his  partisans,  knowing  that  he  would  come, 
and  some  few  of  them  having  privately  visited  him,  were  watch- 
ing for  his  arrival.  And  when  they  lound  that  he  was  come, 
they  took  in  to  them  seven  light-armed  men  with  daggers; 
(for  such  only  was  the  number,  out  of  twenty  who  were  at  first 
appointed  to  the  work,  that  were  not  afraid  to  enter,  their  com- 
mander being  Lysistratus,  an  Olynthian.)  These  having  passed 
through  the  sea-ward  wall,  and  escaped  observation,  went  up 
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and  put  to  the  sword  the  garrison  in  the  highest  guard-honse 
(for  the  town  stands  on  a  hill),  and  broke  open  the  postern 
towards  Canastraeum. 

111.  Brasidas,  meanwhile,  after  advancing  a  short  distance, 
remained  quiet  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  but  sent  forward  a 
hundred  targeteers,  that  when  any  gates  were  opened,  and  the 
signal  raised  which  had  been  agreed  on,  they  might  be  the  first 
to  rush  in.  These,  having  waited  some  time,  and  wondering 
at  the  delay,  had  come  by  degrees  near  the  town ;  while  those 
of  the  Toronaeans  within,  who  were  preparing  matters  with  the 
party  that  had  entered,  after  the  postern  had  been  broken  open 
by  them,  and  the  ffates  leading  to  the  market-place  opened  by 
cutting  through  the  bar,  in  the  first  place  brought  a  party 
round  to  the  postern  and  introduced  them,  that  in  their  rear, 
and  on  both  sides  of  them,  they  might  suddenly  strike  terror 
into  the  townsmen,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 
Next  they  raised  the  fire-signal  as  had  been  appointed ;  and 
then  received  the  rest  of  the  targeteers  through  the  gates  lead- 
ing to  the  market-place. 

112.  And  now  Brasidas,  on  seeing  the  appointed  signal, 
ordered  his  troops  to  rise,  after  giving  a  shout  all  together,  and 
causing  much  consternation  to  those  in  the  town,  and  ran  at 
fiill  speed.  Some  immediately  burst  in  through  the  gates, 
others  over  some  square  timbers  that  happened  to  be  lying  by 
the  wall,  which  had  fallen  and  was  being  rebuilt,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  stones.  Brasidas,  therefore,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  troops  turned  immediately  up  to  the 
highest  parts  of  the  town,  wishing  to  take  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  securely ;  the  rest  of  the  multitude  spread  in  all  directions 
alike. 

113.  While  the  capture  of  Torone  was  being  effected,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  was  con- 
founded ;  but  the  conspirators,  and  such  as  were  pleased  with 
the  proceedings,  straightway  joined  those  who  had  entered  the 
town.  When  the  Amenians  (for  there  happened  to  be  about 
fifty  heavy-armed  sleeping  in  the  market-place)  were  aware  of 
it,  some  few  of  them  were  killed  in  close  combat ;  of  the  rest, 
some  fled  by  land,  others  to  their  ships  (for  there  were  two 
keeping  guard  there),  and  escaped  to  Lecyithus,  the  fort  which 
they  held  themselves,  having  occupied  a  comer  of  the  town 
running  out  into  the  sea,  and  cut  off  by  its  position  on  a  narrow 
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i^jhmus.  As  many  of  the  Toronseans  also  as  were  on  their 
side,  took  refuge  with  them. 

114.  When  it  was  now  day,  and  the  town  was  safely  in  his 
possession,  Brasidas  made  a  proclamation  to  the  Toronseans 
who  had  taken  reftige  with  the  Athenians,  that  whoever 
wished  should  come  out  to  his  own  property,  and  live  in  the 
town  in  security.  To  the  Athenians  he  sent  a  herald,  and 
told  them  to  evacuate  Lecythus  under  truce,  with  their  prop- 
erty, as  the  place  belonged  to  the  Chalcidians.  They  refused 
to  evacuate  it,  but  begged  him  to  grant  them  a  truce  for  one 
day,  that  they  might  take  up  their  dead.  He  granted  it  for 
two  days;  during  which  ho  himself  fortified  the  neigbboring 
houses,  and  the  Athenians  their  positions.  Having  convened 
also  an  assembly  of  the  Toronaeans,  he  said  nearly  the  same 
things  as  at  Acanthus;  "that  it  was  not  right  for  them 
to  regard  as  bad  men,  or  traitors,  those  who  had  negotiated 
with  them  for  the  capture  of  the  city ;  (for  they  had  not  done 
so  to  bring  it  into  slavery,  nor  because  they  had  been  bribed, 
but  for  the  advantage  and  liberty  of  the  town ;)  nor  for  those 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  it  to  suppose  that  tiiey  would  not 
reap  the  same  benefits ;  for  he  had  not  come  to  destroy  either 
city  or  individual.  For  this  reason  he  had  made  the  proc- 
lamation to  those  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Athenians,  as 
he  had  none  the  worse  opinion  of  them  for  their  friendship  to 
them :  and  he  thought  that  when  they  had  made  trial  of  the 
Laicedsemonians,  they  would  not  be  less  kindly  disposed  toward 
them,  but  far  more  so,  inasmuch  as  they  were  acting  more 
jusUy :  but  as  it  was,  through  want  of  such  a  trial,  they 
were  afraid  of  them.  And  he  desired  them  all  to  prepare  for 
being  stanch  allies,  and  for  having  to  answer  in  fiitme  for 
whatever  they  did  amiss :  but  as  regarded  the  past,  it  was  not 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  were  injured,  but  themselves  rather, 
by  others  who  were  too  strong  for  them ;  and  so  allowance 
was  to  be  made  for  any  thing  in  which  they  had  opposed 
him.'' 

.  115.  Having  thus  addressed  and  encouraged  them,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  he  made  his  asault  upon  Lecythus; 
while  the  Athenians  defended  themselves  from  a  poor  wall, 
and  from  some  houses  that  had  battlements.  For  one  day  they 
beat  him  off;  but  on  the  next,  when  an  engine  was  goin^  to  be 
brought  up  against  them  by  the  enemy,  from  which  uey  in- 
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tended  to  throw  fire  on  the  wooden  defenses,  and  when  the 
army  was  now  advancing  where  they  thought  they  should  best 
bring  up  the  engine,  and  where  the  place  was  most  assail- 
able ;  the  defenders  placed  a  wooden  tower  on  the  wall  opposite 
to  them,  and  carried  up  on  to  it  many  jars  and  casks  of  water, 
with  large  stones,  and  a  lai^e  party  of  men  ascended  it.  But 
the  building,  having  had  too  great  a  weight  put  on  it, 
suddenly  broke  down,  and  making  a  loud  noise,  vexed  more 
than  it  terrified  those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  near  and  saw 
it ;  but  those  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  most  of  all  those 
who  were  at  the  greatest,  thinking  that  the  place  was  already 
taken  in  that  quarter,  hurried  away,  and  fled  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  ships. 

116.  When  Brasidas  perceived  that  they  were  deserting 
the  battlements,  and  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  rushed  up 
with  his  army,  and  immediately  took  the  fort,  and  put  to  the 
sword  as  many  as  he  found  in  it.  The  Athenians  in  this  way 
evacuated  the  place,  and  went  across  in  their  boats  and  ships 
to  Pallene.  Now  there  is  in  Lecythus  a  temple  of  Minerva ; 
and  Brasidas  had  proclaimed,  when  he  was  about  to  make  the 
assault,  that  to  the  man  who  first  scaled  the  wall  he  would  give 
thirty  minae  of  silver.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  capture 
had  been  effected  by  other  means  than  human,  he  presented 
the  thirty  minae  to  the  goddess,  for  the  use  of  her  temple ;  and 
having  razed  and  cleared  Lecythus,  he  devoted  the  whole,  as 
sacred  ground.  During  the  reminder  of  the  winter,  he  was 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  places  in  his  possession,  and  forming 
designs  against  others ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  winter,  the 
eighth  year  of  this  war  ended. 

IIY.  At  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  following 
summer,  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  immediately  con^ 
eluded  an  armistice  for  a  year;  the  Athenians  considering 
that  Brasidas  would  then  no  longer  win  any  more  of  their 
towns  to  revolt,  before  they  had 'made  their  preparations  for 
securing  them  at  their  leisure ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
it  were  for  their  interest,  they  might  conclude  a  general  peace : 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  thought  that  the  Athenians  feared 
what  they  really  were  afraid  of;  and  that  after  having  a  sus- 
pension of  their  miseries  and  suffering,  they  would  be  more 
desirous,  from  their  taste  of  it,  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and, 
restoring  their  men,  to  make  a  treaty  for  a  longer  time.    For 
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they  deemed  it  of  greater  importance  to  recover  their  men^  at 
a  time  when  Brasidas  was  still  prosperous :  and,  [on  the  other 
hand  J  if  he  reached  a  still  greater  measure  of  success,  and  put 
matters  on  an  equality,  they  were  likely  to  lose  those  men,  and 
while  defending  themselves  with  their  others,  on  equal  terms, 
still  to  run  a  risk  of  not  gaining  «the  mastery.  An  armistice 
was  therefore  concluded  by  them  and  their  allies  on  the  Mow- 
ing terms : 

118.  "  With  regard  to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  we  agree  that  any  one  who  wishes,  may  have  access 
to  it,  without  deceit,  and  without  fear,  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  respective  countries.  The  Lacedaemonians,  and  such 
of  the  allies  as  are  present,  agree  to  this,  and  declare  th^t 
they  will,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  persuade  the  Eceotians 
ana  Phocians  to  do  so,  by  sending  heralds  to  them  on  the 
subject 

"  With  regard  to  the  treasures  of  the  god,  we  agree  to  exert 
ourselves  to  find  out  such  as  unjustly  meddle  with  them,  up- 
rightly and  honestly  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
forefathers,  both  we,  and  you,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  may 
consent  to  this  article ;  all  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  our  respective  countries.  On  these  points,  then,  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  rest  of  the  allies  agree,  according  to  the 
term&  mentioned. 

"  On  the  following  points  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  res 
of  the  allies  agree,  in  case  the  Athenians  make  a  treaty 
to  that  effect ;  mat  we  shall  each  remain  in  our  own  territory, 
keeping  what  we  now  have ;  the  garrison  in  Coryphasium 
confining  themselves  within  the  Buphras  and  Tomeus;  that 
in  Cythera  holding  no  intercx>urse  with  the  allied  states, 
neither  we  with  you,  nor  you  with  us ;  and  that  in  Nisjea  and 
Minoa  not  crossing  the  road,  which  runs  from  the  gates  leading 
from  the  temple  of  Nisus  to  that  of  Neptune,  and  from  the 
temple  of  Neptune  straight  to  the  bridge  at  Minoa  (the 
Megareans  and  the  allies  being  also  bound  not  to  cross  this 
road),  and  the  Athenians  retaining  the  island  taken  by  them, 

*  I  have  followed  GroUer  in  referring  rolg  dk  to  the  troops  which  Sparta 
would  still  retain,  in  opposition  to  rwv  /*^v,  the  prisoners  whose  services 
she  would  have  lost  Others  refer  it  to  the  Athenian!^  while  Arnold 
thinks  it  corrupt 
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-widiout  any  communication  on  either  side ;  and  lastly,  with 
regard  to  lYoezen,  that  each  party  shall  retain  what  they  now 
possess,  and  as  was  arranged  with  the  Athenians. 

"  With  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  sea,  that  along  their 
own  coast  and  that  of  their  confederacy,  the  Lacedaemoniana 
may  sail,  not  in  a  ship  of  war,  but  in  any  other  vessel  rowed 
by  oars,  and  carrying  not  more  than  600  talents  tonnage. 

"  That  any  herald,  embassadors,  and  attendants,  as  many  as 
they  may  choose,  on  their  way  to  tiie  Peloponnese  or  to  Athens, 
for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  adjusting  all  claims, 
shall  have  free  passage,  going  and  returning,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  That  deserters  shall  not  be  received  in  the  mean  time, 
neither  free  nor  bond,  neither  by' you  nor  by  us.  Further, 
that  we  shall  give  judicial  satisfaction,  both  you  to  ns  and  we 
to  you,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  respective  countries,  de- 
ciding all  disputes  by  law,  without  recourse  to  hostilities. 

'^  The  Lacedsemonians  and  allies  agree  to  those  articles :  but 
if  you  think  any  thing  else  either  better  or  more  just,  come  to 
Lacedaemon  and  explain  your  views ;  for  neither  the  Lacedse- 
monians nor  the  allies  will  object  to  any  thing  you  may  say 
with  justice.  But  let  those  who  come,  come  with  full  powers 
to  treat,  as  you  also  desire  us.  The  truce  shall  continue  one 
year." 

"The  people  [of  Athens]  ratified  the  truce.  The  tribe 
Acamantis  had  the  prytany  ;*  Phcenippus  was  secretary ;  Nici- 
ades  was  chairman.  Laches  moved,  *  that  they  do  conclude  the 
armistice  (and  may  they  do  it  for  the  good  fortune  of  Athens !) 
on  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
allies.'  And  they  agreed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, '  that 
the  armistice  be  for  a  year,  commencing  this  very  day,  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion ;  that,  during  that 
time,  embassadors  and  heralds  shall  proceed  to  each  other's 
country,  and  discuss  on  what  terms  the  war  shall  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  That  the  generals  and  prytanes  having 
summoned  an  assQpibly  of  the  people,  the  Athenians  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  consult  on  the  peace,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  envoys  for  putting  an  end  to  the  wars  shall  be  ad^ 
mitted.  That  tfie  envoys  now  present  in  the  city  shall  imme^ 
diately  bind  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that 

'  For  a  full  explanation  of  these  terms,  see  Schomann,  De  Comitiia 
Atheniensium,  sec.  15. 

13* 
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they  will  assuredly  abide  by  this  truce  for  the  space  of  a 
year;  " . 

119.  To  these  articles  the  Lacedaemonians  agreed  (their 
allies  also  swearing  to  them),  with  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Gerastius. 
Those  who  agreed  to  the  articles  and  ratified  them  by  liba- 
tions, were  the  following:  Of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Taurus 
son  of  Echetimidas,  Athenaeus  son  of  Pericleidas,  and  Philo- 
charidas  son  of  Eryxidaidas ;  of  the  Corinthians,  JSneas  son 
of  Ocytite,  and  Euphamidas  son  of  Aristonymus ;  of  the  Sicy- 
onians,  .Damotimus  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Onasimus  son  of 
Megacles ;  of  the  Megareans,  Nicasus  son  of  Cecalus,  and 
Menecrates  son  of  Amphidorus;  of  the.  Epidaurians,  Am- 
phias  son  of  Eupaidas ;  of  the  Athenians,  the  following  gener- 
als, Nicostratus  son  of  Diitrephes,  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus, 
and  Autocles  son  of  Tolmaeus.  This  then  was  the  armistice 
which  was  concluded;  and  during  it  they  were  throughout 
holding  conferences  for  a  more  general  treaty. 

120.  About  the  time  at  which  they  were  thus  going  back<> 
ward  and, forward  to  each  other,  Scione,  a  town  in  Pallene, 
revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  Brasidas.  Now  these  Scio- 
naeans  say  that  they  are  Palleneans  from  the  Peloponnese,  and 
that  their  first  founders,  while  on  their  voyage  from  Troy, 
were  carried  to  this  place  by  the  storm  which  the  Achaeans 
experienced^  and  there  took  up  their  abode.  On  their  re- 
volting, Brasidas  crossed  over  to  Scione.  by  night,  with  a 
fiiendly  trireme  sailing  ahead  of  him,  and  himself  following 
at  some  distance  in  a  skifi";  that  in  case  of  his  falling  in  with 
any  vessel  larger  than  the  skif^  the  trireme  might  come  to 
his  aid ;  while  if  another  trireme  of  equal  force  came  against 
them,  he  thought  that  it  would  not  turn  upon  the  smaller 
vessel,  but  upon  the  ship,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  should 
make  his  escape.  Having  thus  crossed  over,  and  convened  aa 
assembly  of  the  Scionaeans,  he  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  at 
Acanthus  and  Torone:  and  told  them,  iporeover,  that  they 
were  most  deserving  of  praise,  inasmuch  as,  though  Pallene 
within  the  isthmus  was  cut  off  from  succors  by  land  throogli 
the  Athenians  occupying  Potidasa,  and  they  were  virtuaUy 
nothing  else  but  islanders,  they  had  of  their  own  accord  joined 
the  banner  of  liberty,  and  had  not  through  cowardice  waited 
for  compulsion  to  be  applied  to  them,  in  me  case  of  what  was 
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manifestly  for  their  own  advantage.  That  this  was  a  proof 
that  they  would  also  endure  like  men  any  other  even  of  the 
greatest  perils,  if  [by  their  so  doing]  their  affairs  should  he 
arranged  to  their  satisfaction ;  in  short,  that  he  should  con- 
sider them  as  truly  the  most  faithful  allies  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  show  them  all  other  proo&  of  his  respect. 

121.  The  Scionaeans  were  elated  by  his  language,  and  all 
alike  taking  courage,  even  those  who  before  were  not  pleased 
with  the  business,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  with  spirit ; 
and  both  received  Brasidas  with  other  marks  of  honor,  and 
publicly  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  as  the  liberator 
of  Greece ;  while  individually  they  decked  him  with  garlands, 
and  thronged  to  him  as  to  a  victorious  athlete.  At  that  time, 
after  leaving  them  some  guards,  he  crossed  over  again,  and 
not  long  after  sent  them  over  a  larger  force  ;  as  he  wished,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Mende  and  Poti- 
daea,  thinking  that  the  Athenians  would  come  to  their  relief, 
as  though  it  were  an  island,  and  desiring  to  be  beforehand 
-with  them.  He  was  carrying  on  also  some  communications 
Tvith  those  towns,  with  a  view  to  their  being  betrayed  to  him. 
And  thug  he  was  meditating  an  attack  on  these  places. 

122.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  came  to  him  in  a  trireme  the 
commissioners,  who  were  carrying  round  intelligence  of  the  ar- 
mistice,  Aristonymus  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  Athe- 
naeus  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  So  the  troops  crossed  over 
again  to  Torone ;  while  they  informed  Brasidas  of  the  truce, 
and  all  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  Thraceward  assented 
to  what  had  been  done.  Now  Aristonymus  allowed  all  tho 
other  cases ;  but  finding,  on  a  calculation  of  the  days,  that  the 
Scionaeans  had  revolted  after  the  date  of  the  convention,  he  said 
that  they  would  not  be  included  in  it.  But  Brasidas  earnestly 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  had  revolted  before 
the  truce  was  made,  and  refused  to  give  the  town  up.  So 
when  Aristonymus  reported  their  case  at  Athens,  the  people 
•were  immediately  prepared  to  send  an  expedition  against 
Scione.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  envoys  and  told  them 
that  they  would  be  violating  the  truce ;  and  laid  claim  to  the 
town,  in  reliance  on  the  statement  of  Brasidas ;  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  let  the  question  be  decided  by  arbitration. 
The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  arbi- 
tration, but  to  send  the  expedition  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  be- 
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ing  enraged  to  think  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
now  presumed  to  revolt  from  them,  trusting  in  the  power  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  by  land,  which  could  not  help  them.  And 
indeed  the  truth  of  the  question  respecting  the  revolt  was  rather 
as  the  Athenians  maintained ;  for  the  Scionaeans  revolted  two 
days  after  the  truce  was  signed.  Accordingly,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cleon,  they  at  once  passed  a  decree  that  they  should 
reduce  the  Scionaeans,  and  put  them  to  death  ;  and  so,  while 
they  remained  quiet  from  other  imdertakings,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  prepanng  for  this. 

123.  In  the  mean  time,  Mende  revolted  from  them,  a  town 
in  Pallene,  and  a  colony  of  the  Eretrians.  Brasidas  received 
them,  not  thinking  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  because  they 
had  clearly  come  over  to  him  during  the  armistice :  for  in 
some  points  he  himself  also  charged  the  Athenians  with  in- 
fringing the  truce.  And  for  this  reason  the  Mendaeans  were 
the  more  emboldened,  seeing  the  feelings  of  Brasidas  warmly 
disposed  toward  them,  and  inferring  as  much  from  the  case 
of  Scione,  since  he  would  not  give  it  up ;  and  at  the  same 
lime  because  those  of  them  who  contrived  the  revolt  were  a 
small  party,  and  since  thinking  of  it  on  that  occasion,  had 
never  let  it  rest  afterward,  but  were  afraid  of  conviction  for 
themselves,  and  forced  the  majority  to  it  against  their  inclina- 
tion. The  Athenians,  immediately  hearing  of  it,  were  still 
far  more  enraged,  and  made  their  preparations  against  both 
the  towns.  Aid  Brasidas,  expecting  their  attach  conveyed 
away  to  Olynthus  in  Chalcidice  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Scionaeans  and  Mendaeans,  and  sent  over  to  them  five 
hundred  Peloponnesian  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  Chal- 
cidian  targeteers,  with  Polydamidas  in  command  of  them  all 
And  so  fiiey  joined  in  making  their  preparations,  beUeving 
that  the  Athenians  would  quickly  be  with  them. 

124.  Brasidas  and  Per(£ccas  meanwhile  made  an  expedi- 
tion together  the  second  time  into  Lyncus,  against  Arrhibaeus; 
taking  with  them,  the  latter,  the  forces  of  the  Macedonians 
under  his  dominion,  and  some  heavy-armed  troops  of  the 
Greeks  living  among  them ;  the  former,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Peloponnesians  whom  he  had  still  left,  the  Chalcidians, 
Acanthians,  and  of  the  rest  according  to  their  respectire 
strength.  In  all,  the  heavy-armed  Greeks  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand ;  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians  with  ths 
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ClialcHdiaiis  went  wifch  them,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand, 
and  a  large  multitude  of  the  barbarians  besides.  Having 
invaded  ^e  country  of  Arrhibaeus,  and  finding  the  Lynces- 
tians  encamped  in  the  field  against  them,  they  also  took  up  a 
position  opposite  to  them.  The  infantry  occupying  a  hill  on 
each  side,  and  the  space  between  being  a  plain,  the  horse  of 
both  armies,  in  the  first  place,  galloped  down  into  it,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  cavalry  action.  Thei\  the  Lyncestian  heavy-armed 
having  advanced  first  from  their  hill  with  their  cavalry,  and 
being  ready  for  action,  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas  also,  in  their 
turn,  led  their  forces  against  them,  and  engaged  in  battle,  and 
routed  the  Lyncestians,  and  killed  many  of  them ;  but  the  rest 
took  refuge  on  the  heights,  and  there  remained  quiet  After 
this,  having  erected  a  trophy,  they  waited  two  or  three  days, 
in  expectation  of  the  Ulyrians,  who  were  to  join  Perdiccas  as 
mercenaries.  Then  Perdiccas  wished  to  advance  against  the 
villages  of  Arrhibaeus,  and  not  to  sit  still ;  but  Brasidas  was 
anxious  for  Mende,  lest  if  the  Athenians  should  sail  against 
it  before  his  return,  it  should  meet  with  some  disaster ;  and 
as  the  Dljrrians,  moreover,  had  not  joined  them,  he  was  not 
eager  to  advance,  but  rather  to  retreat. 

125.  In  the  mean  time,  while  they  were  thus  at  variance, 
news  arrived  that  the  Dlyrians  had  actually  betrayed  Perdic- 
cas, and  joined  Arrhibaeus  :  so  that  now  both  parties  thought 
it  best  to  retreat  through  their  fear  of  them,  as  they  were 
men  of  a  warlike  character ;  but  nothing  being  settled,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  quarrel,  as  to  when  they  should  march,  and 
night  coming  on,  the  Macedonians  and  die  multitude  of  the 
barbarians  were  immediately  terrified  (as  great  armies  are 
wont  to  be  panic-stricken  for  no  certain  cause) ;  and  thinking 
that  many  times  more  than  had  really  come  were  advancing 
against  them,  and  had  all  but  reached  them,  they  broke  into 
sudden  flight,  and  proceeded  homeward.  Perdiccas,  who  at 
first  was  not  aware  of  it,  was  compelled  by  them,  on  his  learn- 
ing it,  to  depart  before  seeing  Brasidas  (for  they  were  encamped 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other).  In  the  morning,  when 
Brasidas  saw  that  the  Macedonians  had  gone  before  him,  and 
that  the  Dlyrians  and  Arrhibaeus  were  on  the  point  of  attack- 
ing him,  he,  on  his  side,  drew  his  heavy-armed  together  into 
a  square,  and  taking  the  light-armed  multitude  into  the  cen- 
ter, intended  to  retire.    And  he  appointed  his  youngest  men 
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to  dash  out,  on  whatever  point  they  might  charge  them  ;  "while 
he  himself  with  three  hundred  picked  men  in  the  rear  intended 
during  the  retreat  to  fiace  ahout,  and  resist  the  first  of  the 
enemy  that  should  Ml  upon  them.  Before  the  enemy  came 
near,  he  addressed  his  men,  as  well  as  the  short  time  allowed 
him,  with  the  following  exhortation : 

126.  "  Men  of  the  Peloponnese,  if  I  did  not  suspect  that 
in  consequence  of  your  beyig  leffc  alone,  and  because  your 
assailants  are  barbarians,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  you 
were  thrown  into  consternation,  I  should  not  nave  given  you, 
as  I  do,  information  at  the  same  time  as  encouragement.  But 
as  it  is,  with  respect  to  the  desertion  of  our  friends,  and  the 
superior  numbers  of  our  adversaries,  I  will  endeavor,  by  a 
brief  admonition  and  advice,  to  convince  you  of  what  is  most 
important  for  you.  For  it  is  your  proper  character  to  be  brave 
in  warlike  operations,  not  from  the  presence  of  allies  in  each 
case,  but  from  your  own  native  valor ;  and  to  fear  no  number 
of  your  enemies  whatever:  since  neither  are  the  govern- 
ments from  which  you  come  of  such  a  character* — ^govern- 
ments in  which  the  many  do  not  rule  the  few,  but  rather  the 
smaller  number  the  greater,  having  acquired  their  power  by 
no  other  means  than  by  being  victorious  in  battle.  But  with 
regard  to  barbarians,  of  whom  you  are  now  afraid  through 
inexperience,  you  ought  to  know,  both  from  the  contest  you 
have  already  had  wil£  those  of  them  who  are  Macedonians,  and 
from  what  I  myself  conjecture,  and  indeed  have  ascertained 
from  hearsay,  that  they  will  not  prove  formidable.  For  with 
regard  to  such  points  in  an  enemy  as  have  an  appearance  of 
strength,  while  they  are  in  reality  weak,  when  correct  informs- 

*  I  venture  to  differ  from  all  the  editors  whose  opinion  I  generally  fol' 
low,  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  need  to  consider  ov  as  carelessly  intro- 
duced here,  either  by  Thucydides  himself,  or  by  his  copyists.  The  perfect 
agreement  of  all  the  MSS.  in  retaining  it  renders  the  latter  supposition 
exceedingly  improbable ;  and  though  our  author  is  doubtless  sometimes 
careless,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  he  was  so  in  this  passage» 
if  his  words  can  be  explained  on  any  other  view  of  them.  And  such,  1 
think,  is  the  case,  if  the  relative  clause  be  taken  as  more  particularly  ^^ 
ferring  to  iro^dreiuv^  instead  of  being  regarded  as  explanatory  of  toiovtuv. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  word  will  then  be  "  of  such  a  character  a8i<> 
warrant  your  entertaining  any  such  fear  of  superior  numbers."  When 
the  passage  is  read  with  the  stress  on  TroXfretwv,  which  its  promincn 
position  seems  to  require,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  interpretation 
will  appear  most  natural. 
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tion  is  gained  respecdng  them,  it  rather  gives  confidence  to  those 
who  resist  them :  whereas  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  any 
solid  advantage,  men  would  .meet  them  the  more  boldly  from 
having  no  previous  acquaintance  with  them.  Now  these  men 
present  indeed  a  demonstration  fearful  to  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  them :  for  they  are  formidable  in  their  num- 
bers which  meet  the  eye,  and  intolerable  from  the  loudness  of 
their  shouting ;  and  the  brandishing  of  their  weapons  in  the 
air  has  a  look  of  threatening.  But  to  those  who  stand  their 
ground  against  them,  they  are  not  what  they  seem ;  for  they 
have  no  definite  order,  so  as  to  be  ashamed  of  leaving  any 
particular  position,  when  hard  pressed ;  and  their  retreat  and 
attack  being  considered  equally  honorable  puts  their  courago 
also  beyond  the  reach  of  proof;  while  their  independent 
mode  of  fighting  would  most  frequently  afford  a  man  a  pretext 
for  saving  himself  with  a  fair  show.  And  so  they  consider 
the  probability  of  their  frightening  you  without  any  danger 
to  themselves  a  surer  game  than  meeting  you  hand  to  hand ; 
else  they  would  have  adopted  that  method  iiistead  of  their 
present  one.  And  in  this  way  you  clearly  see,  that  all 
that  was  previously  terrible  in  them,  is  but  little  in  reality, 
though  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  very  iwgent.  I^  therefore, 
you  stand  firm  against  its  approach,  and  when  you  have  an 
opportunity,  again  retire  in  good  order,  and  in  your  ranks, 
you  will  the  sooner  reach  a  place  of  safety ;  and  will  know  in 
future  that  to  those  who  sustain  their  &r8t  attack,  such  rab- 
bles only  make  a  vaunting  demonstration,  by  threatening  at  a 
distance  ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  yield  to  them,  they  are 
quick  in  displaying  their  courage  in  pursuit,*  when  they  can  do 
it  with  security." 

127.  In  tMs  way  did  Brasidas  exhort  them,  and  began  to 
lead  off  his  forces.  When  the  barbarians  saw  it,  they  pressed 
on  him  with  much  shouting  and  uproar,  thinking  that  ne  was 
flying,  and  being  determined  to  overtake  and  cut  him  off.' 
TheUy  when  the  reserve  companies  met  them,  at  whatever 
point  they  charged ;  and  Brasidas  himself  with  his  picked 
men  withstood  die  pressure,  and  they  had,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  resisted  their  first  rush,  and,  after  that,  received 

'  Sofutravrec  seems  to  be  used  here  in  a  different  sense  with  reference 
to  the  two  infinitives  which  follow  it  For  its  meaning  with  the  latter, 
compare  chap.  86.  2,  oi/6*  daa<^^  r^v  iXevOepiav  vo/lii^o  im<f>ipeiv. 
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and  repelled  them  when  they  came  on,  but  retired  themselves, 
when  the  enemy  withdrew:  then  indeed  the  main  body  of 
the  barbarians  ceased  attacking  the  Greeks  with  Brasidas  in 
the  open  country ;  and  having  left  a  portion  of  their  forces  to 
follow  and  harass  them,  the  rest  advanced  at  a  run  against 
the  flying  Mac^onians,  cutting  down  such  as  they  fell  in 
with ;  and  got  in  time  to  pre-occupy  the  narrow  pass  which 
runs  between  two  hills,  into  the  country  of  Arrhibaeus,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  other  way  of  retreat  for  Brasidas.  And 
when  he  was  coming  to  just  where  the  road  now  became 
impassable,  they  proceed  to  surround  him,  with  a  view  to 
cutting  him  off. 

128.  He,  on  perceiving  it,  gave  orders  to  his  band  of  three 
hundred  to  advance  at  a  run  to  that  one  of  the  hills  which 
he  thought  they  might  take  more  easily,  as  quickly  as  each 
man  could,  without  observing  any  order ;  and  to  endeavor  to 
dislodge  from  it  the  barbarians  who  were  already  upon  it, 
before  their  main  force  that  was  surrounding  him  should 
join  them  there.  Accordingly,  they  charged,  and  overpowered 
the  party  on  the  hill,  and  the  main  force  of  the  Greeks  now 
advanced  more  easily  up  to  it ;  for  the  barbarians  were  fright- 
ened on  finding  their  men  on  that  side  dislodged  from  the 
height,  and  no  longer  followed  the  main  body,  considering 
that  they  were  now  on  the  borders,  and  had  escaped  them. 
When  Brasidas  had  thus  reached  the  heights,  he  proceeded  with 
greater  safety,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  Arnissa,  the  first 
town  in  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas.  And  as  the  soldiers  wero 
enraged  at  the  Macedonians  having  retreated  before  them, 
whatever  yokes  of  oxen  belonging  to  them  they  fell  in  with  on 
the  road,  or  whatever  baggage  that  had  dropped  off  (as  was 
likely  to  happen  in  case  of  a  retreat  by  night,  and  under  an 
alarm),  on  tiieir  own  authority  they  unyoked  and  cut  down  the 
cattle,  and  appropriated  the  baggage.  From  this  time  Per- 
diccas first  regarded  Brasidas  as  an  enemy,  and  cherished  in 
future  a  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  was  not,  indeed, 
congenial  with  his  feelings,  because  of  his  aversion  for  the 
Athenians;  but  he  departed  from  his  natural  interests,  and 
was  contriving  in  what  way  he  might  soonest  come  to  terms 
with  the  Athenians,  and  be  rid  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

129.  On  his  return  from  Macedonia,  Brasidas  found  the 
Athenians  already  in  possession  of  Mende ;  and  remaining  quiet 
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quiet  tlierc,  tlioiigli  he  considered  himself  unablo  to  cross  over 
into    Pallene,  and  assist    it,  he    kept  watch    over    Torone. 
For  about  the  same  time  as  the  campaign  in  Lyncus,  the 
Athenians  sent  the  expedition  against  Mende  and  Scione,  as 
they  were  preparing  to  do,  with  fifty  rfiips,  ten  of  which  were 
Chians,   and   one    thousand  heavy-anned   of  their  own,  six 
hundred  bowmen,  one  thousand  Thracian  mercenaries,   and 
others  of  their  allies  from  that  country  serving  as  targeteers, 
under  the  command  of  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Nicos- 
tratus  son  of  Diitrephes.     After  advancing  (torn  Potidsea  with 
their  ships,  they  came  to  land  opposite  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
^md  proceeded  against  the  Mendaeans.    They,  both  themselves 
and  three  hundred  Sciona^ans  who  had  come  to  their  aid,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries,  seven  hundred  heavy-armed  in 
all,  with  Polydamidas  their  commander,  were  encamped  out- 
side the  city  on  a  strong  hilL     Nicias,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty   Methonaean  li^t-armed,   sixty  picked    men    of   the 
Athenian  heavy-armed,  and  all   the   bowmen,   attempted  to 
come  at  them  by  a  path  running  up  the  hill ;  but  being  wound- 
ed by  them,  was  imable  to  force  their  position :  while  Nicos- 
tratus,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  advancing  by  a  different 
approach,   and  from  a  more  distant  point,  against  the  hill, 
which  was  difficult  of  access,  was  beaten  back  in  utter  confu* 
sion,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Athenians  was  within  a  little 
of  being  conquered.     For  that  day,  then,  as  the  Mendaeans 
and  their  allies  did  not  give  way,  the  Athenians  retreated  and 
pitched  their  camp ;  and  the  Mendaeans,  when  night  came  on, 
returned  into  the  town. 

130.  The  day  following,  the  Athenians*  sailed  round  to  the 
sida  toward  Scione,  and  took  the  suburb,  and  ravaged  the 
land  the  whole  day,  no  one  coming  out  against  them.  For 
indeed  there  was  some  opposition  of  parties  m  the  town ;  and 
the  three  hundred  of  the  Scionaeans,  on  the  approach  of  night, 
returned  home.  The  next  day  Nicias  advanced  with  half  the 
forces  to  the  borders  of  the  Scionaeans,  and  laid  waste  th^  land, 
while  Nicostratus  with  the  remainder  sat  down  before  the 
town,  near  the  upper  gates,  by  the  way  they  go  to  Potidaea. 
There  Polydamidas  (as  the  arms  of  the  Mendaeans  and  their 
auxiliaries  happened  to  be  piled  in  that  quarter)  began  to 
draw  them  up  for  battle,  and  exhorted  the  Mendaeans  to  march 
out  against  the  enemy.     One  of  the  popular  faction  replying 
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to  him,  in  tho  spirit  of  party,  that  they  would  not  go  out, 
and  did  not  want  a  war,  and,  when  he  had  thus  replied,  being 
dragged  to  him  by  the  hand,  and  roughly  treated,  the  com- 
mons immediately  took  up  their  arms,  and  advanced  in  a 
great  rage  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  those  who  had 
joined  them  in  opposition  to  themselves.  Having  thus  fallen 
upon  them,  they  routed  them,  in  consequence  both  of  tho 
suddenness  of  the  charge,  and  of  their  alarm  at  the  gates 
being  opened  to  the  Athenians;  for  they  imagined  that  tho 
attack  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  some  agreement 
with  them.  They  then,  as  many  as  were  not  immediately 
killed,  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which  was  before  held  by  them- 
selves ;  while  the  Athenians  (for  by  this  time  Nicias  also  had 
returned  and  was  close  to  the  town)  rushed  with  all  their  forces 
into  Mende,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  thrown  open  its  gates  to 
them  on  the  ground  of  any  convention,  and  sacked  it  as  though 
they  had  taken  it  by  storm ;  the  generals  with  diflSculty  re- 
straining them  from  even  butchering  the  inhabitants.  After- 
ward they  told  the  Mendaeans  to  retain  their  civil  rights,  as 
usual,  after  having  tried  among  themselves  whomever  they 
considered  to  have  been  the  originators  of  the  revolt :  but  the 
party  in  the  citadel  they  cut  off  by  a  wall  down  to  the  sea  on 
each  side,  and  stationed  troops  to  keep  guard  over  them. 
When  they  had  thus  got  possession  of  Mende,  they  proceeded 
against  Scione. 

131.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  both  themselves  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  marched  out  to  oppose  them,  and  were  posted 
on  a  strong  hill  before  the  city,  without  the  occupation  of 
which  by  the  enemy  there  was  no  possibility  of  investing 
them.  So  the  Athenians  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  h^ng 
driven  off  by  their  charge  those  who  were  upon  it,  pitched  uieir 
camp,  and  after  erecting  a  trophy,  prepared  for  the  circum- 
vallation  of  the  place.  Not  long  after,  while  they  were  now 
engaged  in  the  work,  the  auxiliaries  who  were  being  besieged 
in  the  citadel  of  Mende  having,  during  the  night,  driven  in 
the  guard  by  the  seanaide,  arrived  at  Scione ;  and  most  of  them 
escaping  through  the  troops  encamped  before  it,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  place. 

132.  While  Scione  was  invested,  Perdiccas  sent  a  herald  to 
the  Athenian  generals,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the 
Athenians,  through  his  hatred  of  Brasidas  in  consequence  of 
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the  retreat  from  Lyncus;  having  begun  to  negotiate  for  it 
from  that  very  time.  And,  as  Isagoras  the  Lacedaemonian  then 
happened  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking  an  anny  by  land  to  join 
Brasidas,  Perdiccas,  partly  because  Nicias  advised  him,  since 
he  had  come  to  terms  with  the  Athenians,  to  give  them  some 
clear  proof  of  his  being  a  firm  friend ;  and  partly  because 
he  himself  wished  the  Lacedaemonians  never  again  to  go  to 
his  territories ;  won  over  to  his  views  his  friends  in  Thessaly, 
(for  he  was  always  intimate  with  the  principal  men),  and 
stopped  the  army  and  its  equipments,  so  that  they  did  not 
even  try  the  mind  of  the  Thessalians  on  the  subject.  Is- 
figoras,  however,  Ameinias,  and  Aristeus,  themselves  came  to 
Brasidas,  being  commissioned  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  in- 
spect the  state  of  affairs ;  and  took  from  Sparta,  in  oppo- 
sitir>n  to  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  some  of  their  young  men, 
with  a  view  to  appointing  them  to  the  conmoiand  in  the  cities, 
instead  of  intrusting  it  to  any  that  might  happen  to  be  there 
at  present  Accordingly,  he  appointed  Clearidas  son  of  Cle- 
onymus  to  the  command  in  Amphipolis,  and  Pasitehdas,  son  of 
Hegesander  in  Torone. 

133.  The  same  summer,  the  Thebans  dismantled  the  wall  of  ' 
the  Thespians,  on  a  charge  of  their  favoring  the  Athenians ; 
having  always  wished  to  do  it,  but  finding  it  more  easy  at 
that  time,  since  all  the  flower  of  their  population  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  against  the  Athenians.  The  temple  of  Juno  at 
Argos  was  also  burned  down  that  same  summer,  in  conse- 
quence of  Chrysis  the  priestess  having  placed  a  lighted  torch 
near  the  garlands,  and  fallen  asleep  after  it ;  so  that  they  all 
caught  fire,  and  were  in  a  flame  before  she  perceived  it  Chry- 
sis immediately,  the  same  night,  fled  to  Phlius,  in  her  fear  of 
the  Argives ;  who,  according  to  the  law  laid  down  on  the  sub- 
ject, appointed  another  priestess,  by  name  Phaeinis.  The 
priesthood  of  Chrysis,  at  the  time  she  fled,  embraced  eight 
years  of  this  war,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth.  And  now, 
toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  Scione  was  entirely  invested ; 
and  the  Athenians,  having  left  a  garrison  to  keep  watch  over 
it,  returned  with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

134.  The  following  winter,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians remained  quiet,  in  consequence  of  the  armistice;  but 
the  Mandneans  and  Tegeans,  with  the  allies  on  both  sides, 
fought  a  battle  at  Laodicium,  in  the  district  of  Oresthis,  and 
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the  victory  was  doubtful ;  for  each  side  having  put  to  flight 
one  of  the  enemy's  wings  which  was  opposed  to  them,  they 
both  erected  trophies,  and  sent  spoils  to  Delphi  Though, 
however,  many  had  &llen  on  each  side,  and  the  battle  was 
undecisive,  and  night  interrupted  the  action,  the  Tegeans  bi- 
vouaced  on  the  field,  and  erected  a  trophy  immediately; 
whereas  the  Mantineans  withdrew  to  Bucolion,  and  erected 
their  counter-toophy  afterward. 

135.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  winter,  and  when  it 
was  now  approaching  to  spring,  Brasidas  also  made  an  at- 
tempt on  Potidsea.  For  he  went  thither  by  night,  and  planted 
a  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  so  hr  escapied  observation ;  the 
ladder  having  been  planted  just  in  the  interval  when  the 
bell  had  been  passed  round,^  before  the  man  who  parsed  it  re- 
turned to  that  side.  Afterward,  however,  on  their  immedi- 
ately perceiving  it,  before  his  troops  came  up  to  the  place, 
he  led  them  back  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  did  not 
wait  for  the  day  to  break.  And  so  the  winter  ended,  and 
the  ninth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  wrote  the 
history. 

^  Respecting  this  expedient  for  securing  the  vigilance  of  Woops  on 
guard,  see  Arnold's  note. 
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1.  The  following  summer,  the  trace  for  a  year  contiiiued 
till  the  Pythian  games,*  and  then  ended.  During  the  suspension 
of  arms,  the  Athenians  expelled  the  Delians  from  their  island, 
thinking  that  they  had  been  consecrated  when  in  a  state  of 
impurity  from  some  crime  of  ancient  date  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
this  had  been  the  deficiency  in  their  fonner  purification  of  it ; 
in  which  case  I  have  before  explained  that  they  considered 
themselves  to  have  performed  it  rightly  by  taking  up  the  cof- 
fins of  the  dead.  The  Delians  found  a  residence  at  Atramyt- 
tium  in  Asia,  given  to  them  by  Pharnaces,,  as  each  of  them 
arrived  there. 

2.  After  the  armistice  had  expired,  Cleon,  having  persuaded 
the  Athenians  to  the  measure,  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Thrace-ward  towns,  with  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed,  and 
three  hundred  cavaliy  of  the  Athenians,  a  larger  force  of  the 

*  For  the  arguments  with  which  Arnold  establishes,  as  I  think,  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  see  his  Appendix.  All  the  later  German 
editors,  adopt,  with  little  or  no  variety,  the  view  of  Heilmann,  Bockh, 
and  others,  who  suppose  it  to  mean,  that  "  in  the  following  summer  the 
trace  was  broken,  and  war  renewed  until  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games." 
In 'addition  to  what  Arnold  has  observed  respecting  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  pluperfect  tense  to  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Thucydides  applies  the  term  rijv  iKexeiplav  to  the  year's 
truce  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  preceding  book;  and  therefore  it 
is  much  more  natural  that  the  same  armistice  should  be  intended  by  the 
same  term  in  this  and  the  following  chapters.  It  seems  evident  too  that 
there  is  an  opposition  expressed  by  the  jllev  here  and  the  6e  in  the  first 
line  of  the  next  chapter — ^the  one  sentence  stating  how  long  the  truce 
continued,  viz.,  until  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  other,  what  military 
measure  was  first  executed  after  its  expiration ;  while  the  chief  event 
which  occurred  during  its  continuance  is  mentioned  parenthetically  be- 
tween the  two.  Nor,  again,  does  it  seem  at  all  like  the  style  of  Thucy- 
dides to  allude  so  cursorily,  and  by  anticipation,  to  the  Pythian  games, 
08  the  cause  which  put  a  final  stop  to  hostilities,  and  to  make  no  subse- 
quent mention  of  them  at  all  in  what  would  be  the  natural  place  for 
doing  80 ;  but  to  lead  his  readers  to  conclude  that  the  proposals  for  peace 
originated  solely  in  the  difficulties  of  both  the  great  belligerent  powers, 
and  their  natural  anxiety  to  be  released  firom  them ;  which  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  hi*' history  from  chapters  13  to  17. 
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allies,  and  thirty  ships.  After  landing  in  the  first  place  at 
Scione,  which  was  still  being  besieged,  and  taking  thence  some 
heavy-armed  from  the  garrison,  he  sailed  into  the  port  of  the 
Oolophonians,  belonging  to  the  Toronaeans,  and  at  no  great 
(^stance  from  their  city.  Thence,  having  learned  from  de- 
serters both  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  and  that  those 
who  were  in  it  were  not  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle, 
with  his  land  forces  he  marched  against  the  city,  while  he  sent 
ten  ships  to  sail  round  into  the  hiu*bor.  First,  then,  he  came 
to  the  fortifications  which  Brasidas  had  raised  anew  round 
the  city,  from  a  wish  to  include  the  suburb,  and  so  by  t:;l::ng 
down  a  part  of  the  original  wall  had  made  it  one  city. 

3.  Pasitelidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  and  the  gar- 
rison that  was  there,  went  to  the  defense  of  the  fortifications, 
nnd  tried  to  resist  the  assault  of  the  Athenians.  AVhen  they 
were  being  driven  in,  and  the  ships  that  had  been  sent  round 
were  at  the  same  time  sailing  into  the  harbor,  Pasitelidas, 
fearing  that  the  ships  might  find  the  city  deserted  by  its  de- 
fenders before  ho  could  reach  it,  and  that  if  the  fortifications 
were  carried  he  might  be  made  prisoner  in  them,  left 
them,  and  ran  into  the  city.  But  the  Athenians  from  the 
ships  had  had  time  to  take  Torone,  and  their  land  forces,  rush- 
ing after  him,  on  the  very  first  assault  burst  in  with  him 
through  the  part  of  the  old  wall  that  had  been  removed.  And 
thus  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toronaeans  they  slew 
immediately  in  close  combat,  and  others  they  took  alive,  with 
Pasitelidas  the  commander.  Now  Brasidas  was  coming  to  the 
relief  of  Torone  ;  but  hearing  of  its  capture  while  on  his  way, 
he  went  back  again,  having  been  but  forty  stades  short  of 
arriving  in  time.  Cleon  and  the  Athenians  erected  two  tro- 
phies, one  by  the  harbor,  the  other  near  the  fortifications; 
and  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and  children  of  the  Toronae- 
ans, while  the  men  themselves,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
whatever  Chalcidians  there  were  besides,  seven  hundived  in 
all,  thejr  sent  off  to  Athens ;  whence  some  of  them  afterward 
were  dismissed,  on  conclusion  of  peace,  while  others  were  re- 
covered by  the  Olynthians,  through  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
About  the  same  time,  too,  the  Boeotians  took  by  treachery 
Panactum,  a  fortress  of  the  Athenians  on  the  borders.  Cleon, 
after  establishing  a  garrison  in  Torone,  weighed  anchor,  and 
called  round  Athos  on  his  way  to  Amphipolis. 
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4.  About  this  'same  time,  Phaeax,  son  of  Erasistratus,  witb 
two  colleagues,  being  commissioned  by  the  Athenians,  sailed 
with  two  ships  as  embassador  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  For  on 
the  departure  of  the  Athenians  from  Sicily  after  the  pacifica- 
tion, the  Leontines  had  enrolled  a  large  number  of  new  cit- 
izens, and  the  commons  were  thinking  of  dividing  the  land 
When  the  aristocraticAl  party  were  aware  of  it,  they  called  in 
the  Syracusans,  and  expelled  the  commons ;  who  wandered 
about  as  they  severally  happened;  while  the  nobles  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Sjracusans,  and  having  aban« 
doned  and  laid  waste  their  own  city,  lived  at  Syracuse  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  Atterward  some  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  pleased,  withdrew  from  Syracuse, 
and  occupied  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Leontini,  called  Phoceae, 
and  Bricinnise,  which  was  a  stronghold  in  the  Leontine  coun- 
try. There  the  majority  of  the  popular  party  who  had  been 
expelled,  came  to  them,  and  having  thus  established  them- 
selves, they  carried  on  the  war  from  the  fortifications.  The 
Athenians,  hearing  this,  dispatched  Phaeax,  to  try  if  by  any 
means  they  might  persuade  the  allies  they  had  there,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilians  if  they  could,  to  join  in  attacking  the 
Syracusans,  on  the  strength  of  their  gaining  such  additional 
power,  and  thus  might  save  the  commons  of  Leontini.  So 
I^liaeax  came,  and  prevailed  on  the  Camarinaeans  and  Agri- 
gentines ;  but  when  the  question  was  settled  against  him  at 
Gela,  he  did  not  then  proceed  to  the  others,  as  he  found  that 
he  should  not  prevail  on  them ;  but  having  returned  through 
the  country  of  the  Sicels  to  Catana,  and  having  on  his  route 
also  visited  Bricinniaj,  and  encouraged  its  inhabitants,  he  sailed 
back  again. 

5.  On  his  course  to  Sicily  and  return  from  it,  he  also  com- 
municated with  certain  cities  in  Italy  oa  the  subject  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Athenians.  .He  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
Locrian  settlers  banished  from  Messana,  who,  after  the  pacifi- 
cation effected  by  the  Sicilians,  when  the  Messanians  were 
divided  into  factions,  and  one  of  them  had  invited  the  Locri- 
ans  to  their  aid,  had  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  so 
Messana  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Loerians  for  some  time. 
Phaeax  then,  having  fallen  in  with  these  men  on  their  way 
home,  did  them  no  harm,  as  proposals  had  been  made  to  him 
bj  the  Loerians  for  coming  to  terms  with  the   Athenians. 
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For  they  were  the  only  people  cf  the  allies*  who,  when  the 
Sicilians  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  did  not  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians :  nor  would  they  have  done  it  then,  had 
they  not  been  pressed  by  hostilities  with  the  Itonssans  and 
Melgeans,  who  lived  on  their  borders,  and  were  a  colony  from 
them.  So  Phaeax  returned,  and  arrived  at  Athens  some  time 
after. 

6,  Now  when  Cleon,  at  the  time  w©  last  mentioned  him, 
^iled  round  from  Torone  to  go  against  Ampbipolis,  making 
£ion  the  base  of  his  operations, .  he  assaulted*  Stagirus,  a 
colony  of  the  Andrians,  but  without  reducing  it ;  but  Galep- 
6US,  the  Thasian  colony,  he  took  by  storm.  And  having  sent 
embassadors  to  Perdiccas,  that  he  might  join  him  with  an  army 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  others  into 
Thrace,  to  PoUes,  the  king  of  the  Odomantians,  who  was  to 
bring  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  he  could,  he  himself 
remained  quiet  in  Eion,  awaiting  their  arrival.  On  hearing 
this,  Brasidas,  on  his  side  also,  took  up  an  opposite  position  on 
Cerdylium.  This  spot  is  in  the  Argilian  country,  being  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  tibie  river,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Ampbipolis ;  and  every  thing  was  distinctly  seen  from 
it ;  so  that  Cleon  could  not  unobserved  by  him  set  out  with 
his  army ;  as  he  expected  him  to  do,  and  despising  the  numbers 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  march  up  with  the  forces  he  had 
with  him  against  Amphipohs.  At  the  same  time  he  was  get- 
ting ready  fifteen  hundred  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  was  call- 
ing all  the  Edonians  to  his  aid,  both  targeteers  and  cavalry ; 
and  he  had  a  thousand  targeteers  of  the  Myrcinians  and  Chal- 
cidians,  in  addition  to  those  in  Ampbipolis.  All  his  heavy- 
armed  force  too  was  mustered,  about  two  thousand  in  number, 
and  three  hundred  Grecian  horse.  With  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  Brasidas  stationed  himself  on  Cerdylium,  while  the  rest 
were  posted  with  Clearidas  in  Ampbipolis. 

7.  Cleon  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  but  was  then  com- 
pelled to  do  what  Brasidas  had  expected.  For  his  soldiers 
being  annoyed  at  sitting  still,  and  reflecting,  with  regard  to 
his  command,  against  what  skill  and  daring  in  the  enemy,  with 
what  ignorance  and  cowardice  in  himself  it  would  be  held,  and 
how  unwillingly  they  had  accompanied  him  from  home,  he  per- 
ceived their  murmurs ;  and  not  wishing  them  to  be  exasperated 
by  remaining  stationary  in  the  same  place,  he  broke  up  his 
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camp  and  led  them  forward.  And  he*  adopted  the  same  plan 
as  he  had  also  succeeded  with  at  Pylus,  and  therefore  felt  con- 
fident in  his  own  discernment.  For  that  any  one  would  come 
out  i^^nst  him  to  battle,  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  thought ; 
but  said  that  he  was  going  up  rather  to  see  the  place,  and  was 
waiting  for  his  more  numerous  forces ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  victory  without  any  risk,  should  he  be  compelled  to 
engage,  but  of  surrounding  the  city  on  all  sides,  and  so  taking 
it  by  storm.  Ha\'ing  come,  therefore,  and  posted  his  army  on 
a  strong  hill  in  front  of  Amphipolis,  he  himself  proceeded  to 
reconnoiter  the  lake  formed  by  the  Strymon,  and  what  was 
the  position  of  the  city  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  He  thought 
to  retire,  whenever  he  pleased,  without  a  battle ;  for  indeed 
there  was  neither  any  one  seen  on  the  wall,  nor  did  any  one 
come  out  through  the  gates,  but  they  were  all  closed :  so  that 
he  even  considered  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  having  come 
down  with  engines ;  for  he  believed  that  in  that  case  he  might 
have  taken  the  city. 

8.  Immediately  that  Brasidas  saw  the  Athenians  in  mo- 
tion, he  too  went  down  from  Cerdylium,  and  entered  Amphi- 
polis. Now  for  any  regular  sally,  and  array  of  troops  against 
the  Athenians,  he  made  none ;  being  afraid  of  his  own  re- 
sources, and  considering  them  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  not  so 
much  in  niunbors  (for  they  were  pretty  nearly  equal),  but  in 
character ;  (for  it**  was  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  force  that 
was  in  the  field,  and  the  best  of  the  Lemnians  and  Im- 
brians ;)  but  he  prepared  to  attack  them  by  means  of  a  strata- 
genL     For  if  he  showed  the  enemy  his  numbers,  and  the 

*  Or  T(j  rpoircf}  may  be  understood,  as  by  Haack  and  Arnold,  "  of  the 
temper  and  habits  of  Cleon's  mind."  But  the  aorist  tense  of  the  verbs 
kxp^ofifo^  Marevae,  and  fi'X.niaev  seems  intended  to  refer  to  the  single 
&ct  of  his  having  adopted  a  particular  plan,  and  his  reasons  for  doing  it, 
rath^  than  to  a  continued  state  of  mind,  which  would  rather  take  the 
imperfect.  And  the  following  description  of  that  plan,  ovx  wf  t^  da<^aXel 
— oAA'  6g  KVKhfi  irepioTu^  ^i(f  alprjauv  ttjv  'koKlv^  agrees,  as  closely  as 
the  different  position  of  the  parties  rendered  possible,  with  that  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  decisive  battle  in  Sphacteria,  which  were  made  by 
Demosthenes,  but  the  credit  of  which  Cleon  would,  of  course,  assume  to 
himself  Compare  especially  lY.  32.  3,  hiruq  drt  TrXeianj  uiropta  y  rolg 
vo?^/uoi^  iravraxodev  KeKVKXufievoiCj  Kac  fii^  ix^^^  '^P^^  ^''*  avrtra^wvrat, 
u7i?J  dfi^i6o2,oi  ylyvuvrat  r^  irXijOetf  k.  t,  X. 

s  Literally,  "the  Athenian  fqrce  that  was  in  the  field  had  gone  forth 
pure ;"  i,  c,  free  from  all  such  things  as  might  have  marred  their  effi* 
ciency :  xPV^^Toig  KcraXoyoig  cKKpiOtv,  as  he  expresses  it,  VL  31.3. 

14 
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equipment  of  the  troops  mth  him,  which  was  such  as  neces- 
sity alone  dictated,'  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  conquer 
them  so  well  as  he  should  without  their  seeing  his  forces  be- 
forehand, and  despising  them  on  sufficient  grounds.*  Having 
therefore  himself  picked  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  heavy-armed, 
and  having  put  the  rest  under  the  command  of  Clearidas,  he 
purposed  maMng  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Athenians  before  they 
coiud  retire ;  as  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  catch  them 
again  so  isolated,  if  onc3  their  reintocements  should  have 
joined  them.  CaJling  therefore  all  his  soldiers  together,  and 
wishing  to  encourage  them  and  acquaint  them  with  his  design, 
he  spoke  to  the  following  eEect : 

9.  "  Men  of  the  Peloponnese,  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  country  from  which  we  are  come,  namely,  that  through 
its  bravery  it  has  always  been  a  free  country,  and  that  you 
are  Dorians  about  to  engage  with  lonians,  to  whom  you  are 
habitually  superior,  let  a  brief  declaration  suffice.  But  with 
regard  to  the  present  attack,  I  will  explain  in  what  way  I 
purpose  making  it ;  that  the  fact  of  your  meeting  the  danger 
in  small  divisions,  and  not  in  one  body,  may  not  cause  a  want 
of  courage  by  an  appearance  of  weakness.  For  I  conjecture 
that  it  is  through  contempt  of  us,  and  their  not  expecting  any 
one  to  march  out  against  them  to  battle,  that  the  enemy  went 
up  to  their  present  position,  and  are  now  thinking  nothing  of 
us,  while,  without  any  order,  they  are  engaged  in  looking 
about  them.  But  whoever  best  observes  suc^  mistakes  in  his 
opponents,  and  also  plans  his  attack  upon  them  with  regard 
to  nis  own  power,*  not  so  much  in  an  open  manner  and  in 

1  "  uvayKaiav  ovaav^l  i.  6.,  not  such  as  they  would  have  wished,  bat 
such  as  thej  could  get.  Compare  IL  70. 1,  (Spuaeuc  irepl  dvayKoia^^  and 
L  61,  2,  ^vfiScujiv  uvayKaiav. — Arnold. 

2  Or,  *'  and  ceasing  to  despise  them  on  insufficient  grounds.**  For  the 
different  explanations  of  this  strange  construction  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, see  Poppo^s  note,  in  his  last  edition ;  which  has  been  completed 
since  this  translation  was  commenced,  and  will  be  always  refefred  to  in 
future,  unless  the  larger  edition  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  position 
of  the  re  seems  to  show  that  KaTa^povi^oti^gy  as  well  as  7rpo6y»e«f,  is  de- 
pendent upon  uvev,  and  therefore  that  the  fir^  must  be  considered  as  re- 
dundant Or  is  it  possible  that  it  could  have  been  carelessly  used  with 
a  double  force,  qualifjring  at  once  both  dnb  rim  ovtoc  and  Karafpovi^off^; 
as  it  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  1.  40.  2  ? 

8  "  i,  c,  when  it  is  deficient  in  actual  strength,  making  up  for  it  by  art 
and  by  rapidity  of  movement" — Arnold, 
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regular  battle-array,  as  with  reference  to  his  present  adrsntaffe, 
that  man  would  be  most  sucoessfuL  And  those  stratagems  by 
which  one  would  most  deceiye  his  enemies,  and  benefit  his 
fiiends,  hare  the  highest  reputation.  While,  then,  they  aro 
still  unprepared,  yet  confident,  and  are  thinking,  from  what  I 
see,  of  retiring  niuier  than  of  remaining ;  while  &eir  minds  are 
irresolute,  and  befi[>re  their  plans  are  more  definitely  arranged, 
I  wilt  take  my  own  diyiaon,  and  surprise  them,  if  I  can,  by 
fSftllihg  at  full  speed  on  the  center  of  their  forces.  And  do 
you^  dearidas,  afterward,  when  you  see  me  now  charmng, 
and  in  all  probabiHty  fi!ightening  them,  take  your  divisioD, 
both  the  AmphipoHtans  and  the  other  allies,  and  suddenly 
opening  the  gates  rush  out  against  them,  and  make  all  haste  to 
close  with  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  we  may  expect 
that  in  this  way  they  will  be  most  alarmed ;  since  the  force 
which  follows  up  an  attack  is  more  terrible  to  an  enemy  than 
that  which  is  already  before  him  and  engaged  with  him.  And 
do  yon  be  a  brave  man  yourself,  as  it  is  natural  that  you 
should,  being  a  Spartan ;  and  do  ye,  allies,  follow  him  courage- 
ouriy ;  and  consider  that  it  is  the  proof  of  good  soldiership  to 
be  willing,  and  to  be  alive  to  shame,  and  to  obey  your  com* 
manders»  -  Reflect,  too,  that  on  this  day  you  either  gain  yom 
liberty,  if  you  act  bravely,  and  the  title  of  confederates  of  tho 
Lacedsemonians ;  or  are  slaves  of  the  Athenians — if  you  faro 
as  well  as  you  possibly  can,  without  being  reduced  to  personal 
bondi^e,  or  put  to  death — and  incur  a  more  galling  slavery 
than  before,  while  you  cmpose  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  Do  not  you,  tnen,  act  as  cowards,  seeing  for  how 
much  you  are  stripling;  and  /will  show  you  that  I  am  not 
better  able  to  give  advice  to  others,  than  to  carry  it  out  in  ac- 
tion myself." 

lO.  Having .  thus  spoken,  Brasidas  himself  prepared  for 
marchii^  out,  and  posted  the  rest  of  the  troops  with  Clearidas 
at  what  were  called  the  Thracian  gates,  to  sally  out  after  him, 
as  had' been  arranged.  ELis  descent  fi'om  Cerdylium  having 
been,  observed,  ias  ^so  his  sacrificing,  when  he  was  in  the  city 
—of  which. a  vkw  is  commanded  from  the  outside — ^near  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  his  being  occupied  with  these  meas- 
ures, tidings  were  carried  to  Cleon  (for  he  had  gone  forward 
at  the  time  to  look  about  hini)  that  the  enemy's  whole  force 
was  viable  in  the  city ;  and  th^  under  tho  gates  were  observed 
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many  feet  of  horses  and  men,  as  though  prepared  to  make  a 
sally.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  came  up  to  the  spot ; 
and  "vrhen  he  saw  that  it  was  so,  not  wishing  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive engagement  before  his  reinforcements  also  had  arrived, 
and  thinfing  that  he  should  have  time  to  retire,  he  at  once 
gave  orders  for  the  signal  to  march  back,  and  sent  word  to  the 
troops  on  the  retreat  to  draw  off  in  the  direction  of  £^on, 
moving  on  their  left  wing;  which  indeed  was  the  only  "^ay 
they  could.  But  when  he  thought  there  was  a  dilatoriness 
on  their  part,  he  himself  made  the  right  wing  turn  round,  and 
presenting  their  exposed  side  to  the  enemy,  began  to  lead  off 
his  troops.  Upon  this,  Brasidas,  marking  his  opportunity,  and 
seeing  that  the  Athenian  force  was  on  the  move,  says  to  his 
own  company  and  the  rest:  "The  men  are  not  disposed  to 
wait  for  us  as  is  evident  by  the  motion  of  their  spears  and  of 
their  heads ;  for  those  who  have  this  going  on  among  them 
do  not  generally  receive  the  charge  of  their  assailants.  .  So 
then  let  somebody  throw  open  for  me  the  gates  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  let  us  inarch  out  against  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  good  courage."  He,  accordingly,  sallied  out 
by  the  gates  near  the  stockade,  the  :first  in  the  long  wall 
which  was  then  standing,  and  ran  full  speed  along  the  high 
road,  where  the  trophy  now  stands,  as  you  go  by  the  strongest 
part  of  the  jwsition ;  and  falling  on  the  Atheniaiis,  who  were 
both  terrified  by  their  own  disorder  and  confounded  by  his 
boldness,  in  the  center  of  their  forces,  ho  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Clearidas  too,  as  had  been  arranged,  sallied  out  after  him  by 
the  Thracian  gates,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  troops.  The 
consequence  was,  that  by  this  unexpected  and  sudden  charge 
on  both  sides,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  their 
left  wing,  on  the  side  of  Eion,  which  had  already  advanced 
some  distance,  immediately  broke  away  and  fled.  When  it  was 
now  on  its  retreat,  Brasidas,  in  advancing  along  to  attack  the 
right  wing,  received  a  wound ;  and  while  the  Athenians  did  not 
observe  his  fall,  those  who  were  near  him  took  him  up,  and 
carricki  him  off  the  field.  The  right  of  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, stood  its  ground  better ;  and  though  Cleon,  who  frwn 
the  first  had  no  intention  of  making  a  stand,  immediately  fied, 
and  was' overtaken  and  killed  by  a' Myrcinian  targeteer,  his 
heavy-armed  retreated  in  a  close  body  ^  to  the  hill,  and  re- 
pulsed the  charge  of  Clearidas  twice  or  thrice,  and  did  not 
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give  way  till  .tlie  Myrcinian  and  Chalcidian  horse,  with  the 
targeteers,  having  surrounded  them,  and  pouring  their  missiles 
upon  them,  put  them  to  the  rout.  And  so  now  the  whole 
army  of  the  Athenians,  flying  with  great  diflSculty,  and  taking 
tnany  different  roads  over  the  mountains,  effected  their  return 
to  Eion;  excepting  such  as  were  killed  either  in  the  imme- 
diate action,  or  by  the  Chalcidian  horse  and  the  targeteers. 
Those  who  had  taken  up  and  rescued  Brasidas,  carried  him 
still  breathing  into  the  city ;  where  he  lived  to  hear  that  his 
troops  were  victorious,  but  after  a  short  interval  expired.  The 
rest  of  the  army,  on  returning  with  Clearidas  from  the  pursuit, 
stripped  the  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

11.  After  this  all  the  allies  attended  in  arms,  and  interred 
Brasidas  at  the  public  expense  in  the  city,  in  front  of  the  pres- 
ent market-place.  And  ever  since  the  Amphipolitans,  having 
inclosed  his  tomb  with  a  fence,  have  made  offerings  to  him  as 
to  a  hero,  and  have  given  him  the  honor  of  games  and  annual 
sacrifices.  They  also  referred  the  settlement  to  him  as  its 
founder,  demolishing  the  buildings  of  Hagnon,  and  obliterating 
whatever  memorial  of  his  founding  the  place  was  likely  to  re- 
main: for  they  considered  that  Brasidas  had  been  their  pre- 
server; and  at  the  present  time  too,  through  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedaemonian  contederacy ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  that  Hagnon,  in  consequence 
of  their  hostility  toward  the  Athenians,  would  not  retain  his 
honors  either  so  beneficially  or  so  agreeably  to  them.  The 
dead  they  restored  to  the  Athenians.  There  were  killed,  of 
the  Athenians,  about  six  hundred ;  of  their  adversaries,  only 
seven ;  because  the  battle  was  not  fought  with  any  regular  order, 
but  was  rather  brought  on  by  such  an  accidental  occurrence 
and  previous  alarm  as  has  been  described.  After  taking  up 
their  dead,  the  Athenians  sailed  away  home ;  while  Clearidas 
and  his  party  proceeded  to  settle  matters  about  Amphipolis. 
-  12.  About  the  same  time,  toward  the  close  of  summer, 
Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas,  Lacedaemonians,  led 
a  reinforcement  of  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  to  the  Thrace* 
ward  towns,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Trachinia 
arranged  whatever  appeared  to  them  not  to  be  on  a  good 
footing.  While  they  thus  prolonged  their  stay  in  the  place, 
this  battle  of  Amphipolis  happened  to  be  fought ;  and  sc  the 
summer  ended. 
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19.  The  £6ii6mng  winter,  Kampbias  tfnd  Lis  companions 
immediately  passed  through  the  country  as  far  as  Herijos  in 
Thessaly ;  but  as  the  Thessalians  forbad  their  advance,  imd  as 
BrasidaSy  moreover,  was  dead,  to  whom  they  were  leading  the 
force,  they  turned  back  home ;  thinking  the  time  for  action  had 
gone  by ;  as  both  the  Athenians  had  departed  in  consequence 
of  their  defeat,  and  ihey  were  not  competent  to  execute  any  of 
his  designs.  But,  most  of  all,  they  ret^irned  because  they  Imew 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  time  of  their  setting  out,  were 
more  strongly  disposed  for  peace. 

14.  It  happened  too,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis  and  the  retreat  of  Ramphias  from  Thessaly,  that  nei- 
ther party  any  longer  applied  themselves  at  all  to  the  war, 
but  uiey  were  rather  inclined  for  peace.  The  Athenians  were 
so,  as  having  received  a  severe  blow  at  Delium,  and  again 
shortly  after  at  Amphipolis ;  and  as  no  longer  having  that  con- 
fident hope  in  their  strength,  through  which  they  would  not 
before  accept  the  offered  treaty,  thinking,  in  consequence  of 
their  present  success,  that  they  should  come  off  victorious  in 
the  struggle.  Besides,  they  were  also  afraid  of  their  allien 
lest  they  should  be  encouraged  by  their  reverses  to  revolt  oa 
a  larger  scale ;  and  they  repented  not  having  come  to  aa  ar- 
rangement, when  they  had  a  fine  opportunity,  after  the  events 
at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished 
for  peace,  because  they  found  protracted  beyond  their  expectar 
tion  those  hostilities  by  which  they  imagined  that  in  a  few 
years  they  should  reduce  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  if  they 
ravaged  their  land ;  and  because  they  had  met  with  the  dis- 
aster on  the  island — such  as  had  never  yet  befallen  Sparta : 
and  in  consequence  of  their  country  being  plundered  from 
I^lus  and  Cythera ;  while  their  Helots  also  were  deserting^ 
and  there  was  a  constant  apprehension  lest  even  those  that  re- 
mained in  the  country,  trusting  in  the  support  of  those  who 
were  out  of  it,  should,  on  the  strength  of  the  present  state  of . 
things,  adopt  some  revolutionary  designs  against  them,  as  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  happened,  too,  that  their  thirty  yeara^ 
truce  with  the  Argives  was  on  the  point  of  expiiing,  and  the 
Argives  would  not  renew  it,  unless  the  Cynurian  territory 
were  restored  to  them;  so  that  it  appeared  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  war  at  once  with  the  Ar^ves  and  Athe- 
nians.   Besides,  they  suspected  that  some  of  me  states  in  the 
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Peloponnese  would  revolt  from  them  to  the  Argives ;  as  was 
really  the  case. 

15.  On  these*  considerations  both  parties  thought  it  best  to 
conclude  the  arrangement ;  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, through  the  desire  of  recovering  -their  men  taken  in  the 
island ;  for  those'  of  them  who  were  Spartans  were  of  the 
highest  rank,'  and  connected  with  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  They  began  therefore  to  negotiate  immediately  after 
their  capture ;  but  the  Athenians  being  so  successful,  would 
not  yet  make  peace  on  fair  terms.  When,  however,  they  had 
been  defeated  at  Delium,  immediately  the  Lacedsemonians, 
fbiding  tiiat  they  would  now  be  more  ready  to  accept  their 
proposals,  concluded  the  armistice  for  a  year,  during  which  they 
should  meet  together,  and  consult  respecting  a  treaty  for  a 
longer  period. 

16.  And  when,  moreover,  the  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  be- 
fallen the  Athenians,  and  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  dead,  who 
on  each  side  were  most  opposed  to  the  cause  of  peace — ^the 
one,  because  he  was  successful  and  honored  in  consequence 
of  the  war ;  the  other,  because  he  thought,  that  if  tranquillity 
were  secured  he  would  be  more  easily  detected  in  his  evil 
practices,  and  less  believed  in  his  calumniations — ^then  the  in- 
dividuals who  in  either  country  were  most  desirous  of  taking 
the  lead,  namely,  Pleistanax  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  Nicias  son  of  Nioeratus,  who  of  all  his 
cotemporaries  was  most  generally  successful  in  his  military 
commands,  were  much  more  anxious  for  peace  than  ever. 
Nicias  was  so,  because  he  wished,  while  ho  had  met  with  no 
disaster,  and  was  in  high  repute,  permanently  to  secure  his  good 
fortune ;  and  both  at  present  to  obtain  a  respite  from  troubles 
himself  and  give  his  countrymen  the  same,  and  to  hand  down 
to  futurity  a  name  for  having  continued  to  the  end  without 
subjecting  the  state  to  any  disaster;  and  he  thought  that 
SUCH  a  result  is  secured  by  freedom  from  dimger,  and  by  a 
man's  committing  himself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune,  and 
that  such  freedom  from  danger  is  afforded  by  peace.  Pleisto- 
anax^  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  same  view,  because  he  was 

*  •O/io/wf.]  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  considered  very  doubtful ;  but 
to  me  it  appears  to  signify,  that  as  the  prisoners  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank  (or  whatever  the  dignity  might  be  which  was  intendied  by  the  word 
npuToi)^  so  they  were  connected  with  those  among  themselves  who  were 
of  the  same  rank. 
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calamniated  by  his  enemies  on  the  subject  of  his  restoration, 
and  was  continually  being  brought  forward  by  them  as  the 
object  of  religious  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  •Lacedaemonians, 
whenever  they  met  with  any  defeat ;  as  though  it  were  owing 
to  his  illegal  restoraticm  that  these  things  befell  them.  For 
they  chared  him  with  having,  in  concert  with  Anstocles,  his 
brother,  prevailed  on  the  prophetess  at  Delphi  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing charge  to  such  Lacedaemonians  as  went,  during  a  long 
period,  to  consult  the  oracle ;  "  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  demigod  son  of  Jupiter  from  a  foreign  l^d  to 
his  own ;  else  they  would  plow  with  a  silver  share."'  And 
so  they  said  that  in  the  course  oi  time,  when  he  had  gone  as 
an  exile  to  Lycaeum  (in  consequence  of  his  former  return  from 
Attica,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  effected  by  briberyV 
and  had  then,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  half  his 
house  within  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  he  induced  them,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  exile,  to  restore  him  with  the  same 
dances  and  sacrifices  as  when  they  appointed  their  kings  on 
first  settling  in  Lacedaemon. 

27.  Being  annoyed  therefore  by  this  calumny,  and  thinking 
that  in  time  of  peace,  when  no  reverse  was  experienced,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  recovering  their 
men  from  the  island,  he  too  should  give  his  enemies  no  handle 
ag^nst  him ;  whereas,  as  long  as  mere  was  war,  the  leading 
men  must  always  be  exposed  to  accusations  from  the  occurrence 
of  disasters ;  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  the  pacification.  And 
so  during  this  winter  they  were  meeting  in  conference ;  and 
when  it  was  now  close  upon  spring,  the  terrors  of  an  arma- 
ment,' for  which  orders  were  sent  round  to  the  different  states, 
as  though  for  the  purpose  of  building  forts,  were  held  forth  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Athenians  might  the  more  readily 
listen  to  them.  And  when,  after  these  confer^ices  had  been 
held,  and  they  had  urged  many  claims  against  each  other,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  make  peace  on  restoring  what 
they  had  respectively  taken  during  the  war;  but  that  the 
Athenians  should  keep  Nisaea ;  (for  on  their  demanding  back 

'  t.  «.,  that  owing  to  the  scapcity  of  provisions,  they  would  have  to  buy 
them  as  dearly  as  though  the  implements  used  m  raising  them  had  been 
made  of  silver. 

2  Literally,  *'  an  armament  was  shaken  on  high  before  them  i"  i  e., 
held  "in  terrorom"  over  their  heads;  like  a  weapon  brandished  in  a 
man's  faca 
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Platsea,  the  Thebans  said  that  it  was  not  by  force  that  they 
held  the  place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves having  surrendered  on  definite  terms,  and  not  betrayed 
it  to  them ;  and  the  Athenians  maintained  that  in  the  same 
way  had  they  got  possession  of  Nisaea),  then  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians convened  their  allies ;  and  when  all  the  rest,  except  the 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megareans,  who  were  dis- 
pleaised  with  what  was  being  done,  had  voted  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  they  concluded  the  arrangement,  and  made  a 
treaty  and  bound  themselves,  by  oaths  to  the  Athenians,  and 
-they  to  them,  to  the  following  effect: 

18.  1st,  "The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  with  their 
allies,  made*  a  treaty  on  the  following  terms,  and  swore  to 
observe  it,  state  by  state.  With  regard  to  the  temples  com- 
mon to  the  nation,  that  whoever  wishes  shall  sacrifice,  and  go 
for  that  purpose,  and  consult  the  oracle,  and  attend  the  games, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  whether  proceeding 
by  sea  or  land,  without  fear. 

2d,  "That  the  temple  and  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
the  Delphians,  shall  be  independent,  self-taxed,  and  self-judged, 
as  regards  both  themselves  and  their  territory,  according  to 
their  hereditary  usage.  - 

3d,  "  That  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force  fifty  years  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
theirs,  without  guile  or  wTong,  by  land  and  by  sea. 

4th,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  injury,  either  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their,  allies  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  or  for  the 
A  Fenians  and  their  allies  ao^ainst  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies,  by  any  means  whatever.  Bnt  should  any  dispute  arise 
between  them,  they  must  have  recourse  to  justice  and  oaths,  in 
whatever  way  they  may  arrange. 

5th,  "That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians.  That  of  all  the  cities,  however, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  may  restore  to  the  Athenians,  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  wherever  they  please, 

»  InoirjaavTo.]  I  have  not  translated  this,  as  Hobbes  and  Bloomfield 
do,  as  though  it  had  the  force  of  a  perfect ;  because  I  think  the  aorist 
was  purposely  used  in  such  passages  with  reference  to  thpse  who  would 
read  the  record  at  any  future  time ;  and  not  to  those  who  then  took  part 
in  making  the  treaty.  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  tense  for  the  same 
reason  in- the  first  line  of  the  history,  ^vviypa^e  rdv  TroXf/zoi*. 

14* 
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themselves  and  their  property  with  them ;  and  the  cities  ahalZ 
be  independent,  only  paying  the  tribute  that  was  paid  in  the 
time  of  Aristides.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Athen- 
ians, or  their  allies,  to  take  the  field  against  them  for  their 
injury,  after  the  treaty  has  been  concluded.  The  cities  re- 
ferred to  are  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Oljmthus, 
and  Spartolus.  That  these  shall  be  considered  as  allies  to 
neither  party,  neither  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  the  Athenians ; 
but  if  the  Athenians  gain  the  consent  of  the  cities,  then  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  make  them  their  allies,  with 
their  own  free  will.  That  the  Mecybemseans,  Samaeans,  and 
Singseans  shall  inhabit  their  own  cities,  like  the  Olynthians 
and  Acanthians ;  but  that  the  Lacedasmcmians  and  their  allies 
shall  restore  Panactum  to  the  Athenians. 

6th,  ^^That  the  Athenians,  also,  shall  restore  to  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  Coryphasium,  Oythera,  Methone,  Pteleum,  and 
At^lanta,  and  all  the  Lacedaemonians  that  are  in  prison 
at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in  all  the' Athenian  dominions; 
and  shall  release  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  are  being 
besieged  in  Scione ;  and  all  others  in  that  place  .who  are  allies 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  tfhoever  among  the  allies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  in  prison  at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in 
the  Athenian  dominions. 

7th,  '^Jliat  the  Lacedaemonians  too,  and  their  allies,  shall 
in  the  same  way  restore  whomever  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  they  may  have  in  their  hands. 

8th,  '^  That  in  the  case  of  the  Scionasans,  Toronaeans,  and 
Sermylians,  and  whatever  other  city  the  Athenians  have  pes* 
session  of,  respecting  these  and  the  rest  they  shall  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  please. 

9th,  ^  That  the  Athenians  shall  take  the  oaths  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  state  by  state;  and  that,  erery 
man  shall  swear  by  the  most  binding  oath  of  his  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  respective  state.  That  the  oath  must  be  to  thiii 
effect:  'I  will  abide  by  these  arrangements  and  articles  of  the 
treaty,  honesUy  and  without  guile.'  That  in  the  same  way  an 
oath  shall  be  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  to 
the  Athenians ;  and  that  on  both  sides  the  oath  shall  be  re- 
newed yearly.  Thst  the  contracting  parties  shall  erect  pillars 
at  Olympia,  Pythia,  the  Isthmus,  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  and 
at  Lacedaemon  in  the  temple*  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae.  That 
»  "  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amycte  might  as  well  be  caUed  at  SparkL 
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if  they  forget  any  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  on  whatever 
point,  it  shall  be  consistent  with  their  oaths  for  both  parties, 
Atheniana  and  Lacedaemonians,  by  means  of  £air  discussion, 
to  change  it  in  such  manner  as  they  please. 

19.  "The  treaty  conmiences  from  the  ephoralty  of  Pleisto- 
las,  on  the  27th  of  tl^e  month  Artemisium,  and  from  the  archon- 
ship  of  Alcaeus  at  Athens,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Elaphe- 
l)ohon.  Those  who  took  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  treaty 
were  as  follows :  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  [Pleisto- 
anax,  Agis],  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acan- 
thus, Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  and  Laphilus :  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians,  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches, 
£uthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasy- 
cles,  Theogenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Ilmocrates,  Leon,  Lama- 
chus,  and  Demosthenes." 

26.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
mrhen  the  spring  was  commencing,  immediately  after  the  city- 
festival  of  Bacchus,  when  just  ten  years  had  elapsed,  with 
the  variation  of  a  few  days,*  since  the  invasion  of  Attica  was 
£rst  made,  and  this  war  commenced.  But  let  every  one 
regard  this  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  time,  and  not,  as 
placing  greater  confidence  in  such  a  view,  with  respect  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  public  officers  in  the  several  places,  or  of 
the  titles  derived  from  any  honorable  appointment  which 
serve  to  mark  past  events.  For  that  gives  no  definite  idea,  as 
to  who  were  in  the  commencement  of  their  office,  or  in  the 
middle  of  it,  or  whatever  part  it  might  be,  when  any  event 
occurred.  But  if  he  reckon  by  summers  and  winters,  as  I 
have  written  my  history,  he  will  find  that  while  each  of 
these  amounts  to  half  a  year,'  there  were  ten  summers  and  as 
many  winters  included  in  this  first  war. 

21.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  be 
the  first  to  restore  what  they  held)  inunediately  released  the 
men   who  were  prisoners  in  their  country;  and  sending  as 

as  the  temple  of  Juno  was  said  to  be  at  Argos^  Thucyd.  IV.  133.  2, 
although  it  was  foi^y  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  Strabo,  YIII.  6.  2  ^ 
Herod.  I  31.  4."— ^moW. 

1  For  an  instance  of  irapaifttpu^  used  in  this  intransitive  sense,  like 
i^ia^ipij,  compare  Dionys.  HaL  Ant.  1. 27,  p.  73,  Reiske,  tovtuv  ij  yTiuac.a 
dXiyov  irapa(f>tpei ;  as  quoted  in  Bloomfield's  note,  2d  edition. 

s  laterally,  "  having  the  virtue,  or  sum,  of  the  year  in  half  measure. " 
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embassadors  to  the  countries  Thraceward,  Ischi^raa,  Menas, 
and  Philocharidas,  commanded  Clearidas  to  restore  Amphi- 
polis  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  states  to  accept  the 
treaty,  as  it  had  been  sereraUj  arranged  for  them.  They, 
however,  would  not,  as  they  thought  it  not  favorable  to 
them ;  nor  did  Clearidas  restore  the  city,  ^yishing  to  oblige  the 
Chalcidians,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  in  op- 
position to  them.  He,  however,  went  in  haste  to  Lacedsemon 
with  embassadors  from  that  place,  to  defend  himself  if  Ischa- 
goras  and  his  party  should  bring  any  chai^  against  him  for 
not  obeying;  and  at  the  same  time  from  a  wish  to  know 
whether  the  arrangement  might  still  be  altered :  bui  when  he 
found  the  treaty  secured  being  sent  back  again  himself  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  place,  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  to  bring  out  all  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  it, 
he  set  out  with  all  speed. 

22.  Now  the  allies  happened  themselves*  to  bo  at  Lace- 
dsemon, and  those  of  them  who  had  not  accepted  the  treaty 
were  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  adopt  it  They, 
however,  on  the  same  grounds  as  they  had  at  first  rejected  it, 
refused  to  accept  it,  unless  they  made  a  more  equitable  one 
than  that  So  when  they  did  not  listen  to  them,  they  sent 
them  away,  and  themselves  proceeded  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ;  thinking  that  the  Argives  (  since*  they 
refused,  on  Ampelidas  and  lachas  going  to  them,  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty)  would  be  by  no  means  formidable  without  the 
support  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese 
would  be  most  disposed  to  remain  quiet ;  whereas  they  would 
have  gone  over  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  had  had  the  power. 
Embassadors,  therefore,  having  come  from  the  Athenians,  and 
a  conference  having  been  held,  they  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  oaths  were  taken,  and  this  alliance  concluded,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  . 

23.  "The  Lacedaemonians  shall  bo  dlies  of  tho  Athenians 
for  fifty  years. 

1  Arnold  translates  avroi,  "  of  their  own  accord;"  but  Poppo  remarla^ 
with  truth,  that  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  statement  thai  they  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  ch.  17.  2,  and  27.  1.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  means  '*  the  allies,  as  well  as  Clearidas." 

3  For  instances  of  the  aorist,  or  the  present,  thus  used  after  (^vat^ 
Poppo  refers  to  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6.  15,  and  Hel.  v.  i.  ^.  Respecting  the 
anaooluthon  also  in  the  following  sentence,  see  his  note,  and  that  of  A^ 
nold. 
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2d,  "That  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the  territory 
of  the  Lacedaenaonians,  and  do  them  injury,  the  Athenians 
shall  assist  them  in  such  manner  as  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
to  the  Lacedaenaonians  and  Athenians,  and  be  punished  by 
both  of  them ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  the 
same  time.  That  these  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly, 
heartily,  and  sincerely. 

3rd,  "  That,  again,  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the 
country  of  the  Athenians,  and  injure  them,  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  assist  them  in  whatever  manner  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  punished  by  both  oi 
them;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  the  same  time. 
That  these  conditions  shall  bo  observed  honestly,  heartily,  and 
sincerely.  < 

4th,  "That  should  the  slave  population  rise  up  against 
them,  the  Athenians  shall  assist  the  Lacedsembnians  with  all 
their  might,  according  to  their  ability. 

5th,  "  That  these  articles  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  same  per- 
sons as  swore  to  the  other  treaty,  on  both  sides.  That  they 
shall  be  renewed  every  year,  by  the  Laced  asmonians  going  to 
Athens  at  the  Dionysian  festival,  and  by  the  Athenians  going 
to  Lacedaemon  at  the  Hyacinthian.  That  they  shall  each  erect 
a  pillar,  that  at  Lacedaemon  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
Amyclaeum,  and  that  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  near  the  statue 
of  Minerva.  That  should  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
choose  to  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  these  terms  of  alliance, 
whatever  they  please  so  to  do  shall  be  consistent  with  the  oaths 
of  both  parties." 

24.  TTie  oath  was  sworn  by  the  following  on  the  side  of  the 
Lacedaemonians:  Pleistoanax,  A^s,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus, 
Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philo- 
charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus,  Tellis,  Alcinadas,  Empedias, 
Menas,  and  Laphilus :  and  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  by 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches,  Euthydemus^  Procles, 
Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theogenes,  Aris- 
tocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  and  De- 
mosthenes. 
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This  alliance  was  entered  into  not  long  after  the  treaty,  and 
the  Athenians  restored  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men  taken 
from  the  island ;  and  thus  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh 
year.  During  these  ten  years,  then,  the  first  war  was  car- 
ried on  continuously,  and  such  is  the  history  of  it. 

25.  After  the  treaty,  and  the  alliance  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians,  which  were  concluded  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years'  war,  in  the  ephoralty  of  Pldstolas  at  Lacedse' 
mon,  and  the  archonship  of  Alcaeus  at  Athens,  those  who  had 
acceded  to  them  were  at  peace;  but  the  Corinthians,  and 
some  of  the  states  in  the  Peloponnese,  were  trying  to  alter 
what  had  been  done;  and  another  disturbance  immediately 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  allies  against  Lacedsemon.  Moreover, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  time  went  on,  became  suspected  by  the 
Athenians  also,  through  not  performing  in  some  respects  what 
had  been  agreed  on,  according  to  the  treaty.  And  though 
for  six  years  and  ten  months  they  abstained  from  marching 
against  each  other's  territory,  yet  out  of  it,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  a  doubtful  suspension  of  arms,  they  were  doing  one 
another  the  greatest  possible  damage.  Subsequently^  how- 
ever, they  were  compelled  to  break  the  treaty  concluded  after 
the  ten  years'  war,  and  again  proceeded  to  open  hostilities. 

26.  And  the  same  Thucydides  the  Athenian  has  also  written 
the  history  of  these  transactions  in  order,  as  they  severally 
happened,  by  summers  and  winters,  until  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenians, 
and  took  the  long  walls  and  Piraeus.  To  the  time  of  that  event 
there  were  spent  in  the  war  seven-and-twenty  years  in  all.  .  With 
regard  to  the  intervening  arrangement,  if  any  one  shall  object 
to  consider  it  as  a  state  of  war,  he  will  not  estimate  it  rightly. 
For  let  him^  regard  it  as  it  is  characterized  by  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  reason  for  its  being 
deemed  a  state  of  peace ;  since  during  it  they  neither  gave 

^  On  this  use  of  diripriTaiy  see  Poppo  or  Bloomfield;  With  regard  to 
the  re  in  this  clause,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Goller  that  it  refers  to  iccS  before 
evp^aei ;  but  Poppo  observes,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  imperative 
ddpeiTU)  has  a  conditional  force,  as  it  frequently  has  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  French :  "  si  quis  spectaverit,  jnveniet ;"  and  therefore  that  re 
has  no  force.  Arnold  and  Bloomfield  consider  that  it  is  answered  by  i^a 
T8  TovTuv,  "First  of , all,  the  treaty. was  in  itself  practically  inefficient, 
inasmuch  as  its  very  stipulations  were  not  all  fulfilled ;  and  then  there 
were  mutual  causes  of  complaint  with  respect  to  other  matters,  of  which 
the  treaty  had  made  no  mention." 
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nor  reoeived  back  all,  they  bad  arranged  to  do ;  and  besides 
this,  tbere  were  offenses  committed  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mantinean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  other  in- 
stances; and  the  Thraceward  allies  were  in  no  respect  less 
at  war  than  before  ;  while  the  BcBotians  had  only  a  truce  from 
on9  ten  days  to  another.  Including,  therefore,  the  first  war 
often  years,  the  suspicious  cessation  of  hostilities  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  the  subsequent  war  which  succeeded  to  that,  any 
one  will  find  that  the  number  of  years  was  what  I  have  men- 
tioned (reckoning  by^  the  great  divisions  of  time),  with  only 
a  few  days'  difference ;  and  that  such  as  positively  asserted 
any  thing  on  the  strength  of  oracles,  found  this  the  only  &ct 
which  proved  true.  At  least  I,  for  my  own  part,  remember 
that  all  along,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  till  it  was 
brought  to  a  couQlusion,  it  was  alleged  by  many  that  it  was  to 
Isist  Since  nine  years.  And  I  lived  on  through  the  whole  of 
it,  being  of  an  age  to  comprehend  events,  and  paying  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  on  each  point.  It  was 
also  my  lot  to  be  banished  my  country  twenty  years  after  my 
command  at.  Aniphipolis ;  and  thus,  by  being  present  at  the 
transactions  of  either  party,  and  especially  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
in  consequence  of  my  banishment,  to  gain  at  my  leisure  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  each  of  them.  The  diff^nce,  then, 
whicb  arose  after  the  ten  years,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  hostilities,  I  will  now  relate. 

27.,  When,  then,  the  fifty  years'  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
and  the  alliance  afterward,  the  embassies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  which  had*  been  summoned  for  that  business,  returned 
from  Lacedaemon.  Accordingly  the  rest  went  home ;  but  the 
Corinthians  repaired  to  Argos,  and  in  the  first  place  held 
communications  with  some  of  the  Argives  who  were  in  office, 
to  the  effect  that,  since  the  Lacedsemonians,  not  for  the  good, 
but  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnese,  had  entered  into 
treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  were  before  their 
bitterest  eneipies ;  the  Argives  ought  to  consider  how  the  Pe- 
loponnese might  be  preserved ;  and  to  pass  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Greeks  tiiat  wished,  being  independent,  and  giving 

^  al  ^fjtfjtaxicuJ]  Poppo  remarks,  in  his  note  on  48. 1,  on  this  use  of  tho 
plural  noun  with  reference  to  a  single  alliance;  but  does  not  offer  any 
explanation  of  it.  Probably  it  arises  from'  the  separate  ratification  of  the 
alliance  by  each  of  the  two  states;  so  tfatit  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  two- 
fold transaction. 
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judicial  satisfaction  for  wrongs,  on  fsdr  and  equal  terms,  miglit 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argives,  on  condition  of  defending 
each  other's  country :  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  few  per- 
sons as  commissioners  with  full  powers,  instead  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  measure  being  held  before  the  people ;  in  order 
that  those  might  not  be  known  who  had  failed  to  persuade  the 
multitude.  And  they  asserted  that  many  would  come  over  to 
them  for  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Corinthians  then, 
having  suggested  these  things,  returned  home. 

28.  When  those  of  the  Argives  who  heard  their  proposals 
had  reported  them  to  the  government  and  the  people,  the 
Argives  passed  the  decree,  and  chose  twelve  men,  with  whom 
any  one  of  the  Greeks  who  wished  should  conclude  an  alliance, 
except  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  neither  of  whom 
should  have  liberty  to  enter  into  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
the  Argive  people.  The  Argives  acceded  the  more  readily  to 
these  proposals,  because  they  saw  that  they  should  have  the 
war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  their  treaty  with  them  was 
ou  the  point  of  expiring),  and  also  because  they  hoped  to 
gain  the  supremacy  of  the  Peloponnese.  For  at  that  time 
Lacedaemon  was  in  very  bad  repute,  and  was  despised  in  con- 
sequence of  its  misfortunes ;  while  the  Argives  were  in  an 
excellent  condition  in  all  respects,  as  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war  against  Athens,  but  had  rather  reaped  the  good 
fruits  of  having  been  in  treaty  with  both  sides.  Thus,  then, 
the  Argives  were  admitting  into  alliance  such  of  the  Greeks 
as  wished  it. 

29.  The  Mantineans  and  their  allies  were  the  first  to  join 
them,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  a  certain 
part  of  Arcadia  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Man- 
tineans, while  the  war  with  the  Athenians  was  still  going  on ; 
and  they  thought  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  allow 
their  sovereignty  over  it,  since  they  had  now  leisure  *  to  in- 
terfere ;  so  that .  they  gladly  turned  to  the  Argives,  consider- 
ing them  to  be  a  powerful  state,  and  one  which  was  always  at 
variance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  under  a  democradcal 
government  like  themselves.  When  the  Mantineans  had  re- 
volted, the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  also  was  thrown  into 
commotion,  with  the  idea  that  they  too  ought  to  do  the  same  ; 

'  The  force  of  the  tcai  before  <txo7^ijv  appears  to  be,  "leisure,  as  well 
as  inclination."  • . 
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as  they  thought  tLat  they  had  changed  sides  through  knowing 
more  than  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  they  were  angry  with 
the  Laoadtempnians,  both  on  other  grounds,  and  becaose  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  Athens,  that  it  should  be 
conisistent  with  their  oaths  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  whatever 
might  seem  fit  to  both  states,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
For  it  was  this  clause,  above  all,  that  caused  the  excitement  in 
the  Peloponnese,  and  set  them  on  suspecting  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  might  wish  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery :  for  it  was  only  just,  they  thought,  that  the 
alteration  should  have  been  referred  to  all  the  allies.  The 
majority  therefore,  through  fear,  were  eager  to  conclude  the 
alliance  with  the  Argives  on  their  own  part,  respectively,  as  the 
Itfantineans  had  done. 

80.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  this  commotion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
were  the  advisers  of  it,  and  were  themselves  about  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  Argos,  they  sent  embassadors  to  Corinth, 
wishing  to  prevent  what  was  going  to  happen.  They  charged 
them  therefore  with  suggesting  the  whole  business ;  and 
said  that  if  they  withdrew  from  them,  and  became  allies  of 
the  Argives,  they  would  violate  their  oaths ;  and  that  they 
were  already  doing  wrong  in  not  accepting  the  treaty  with 
ihe  Athenians,  when  it  had  been  declared,  that  whatever  the 
majority  of  the  allies  decreed  should  be  binding,  unless  there 
were  some  impediment  on  the  part  of  gods  or  heroes.  The 
Corinthians,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  allies  who,  like  them- 
selves, had  not  acceded  to  the  treaty  (for  they  had  themselves 
previously  invited  them  thither),  spoke  in  reply  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  not  indeed  directly  stating  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  namely,  that  they  had  not  recovered  Sollium  from  the 
Athenians,  nor  Anactorium — with  any  other  point  on  which 
they  considered  theriiselves  to  be  aggrieved  ;  but  urging  as  a 
pretext  their  determmation  not  to  betray  the  Thraceward 
Greeks ;  for  they  had  taken  oaths  to  them,  both  by  themselves, 
when  in  the  first  instanoe  they  revolted,  in  concert  with  the  Po- 
tidaeansi  and  others  afterward.  They  were  not  then,  they  said, 
violating  their  oaths  to  the  allies  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Athenians ;  for  since  they  had  sworn  to  their 
Thrace  ward  friends,  with  appeals  to  the  gods,  they  should  not 
fhow  a  proper  regard  for  their  oaths,  if  they  betrayed  ibenu 
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Besides,  it  had  been  expressly  mentioned,  "  unless  there  wero 
some  impediment  on  the  part  of  gods  or  heroes ;"  this,  then, 
they  considered  an  impediment  on  the  part  of  the  gods.  Thus 
much  they  said  on  the  subject  of  their  former  oaths :  with  re- 
gard to  the  Argive  alliance,  they  would  consult  with  their 
friends,  and  do  whatever  was  right  So  the  envoys  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  returned  home.  But  there  happened  to  be  in 
Corinth  at  that  time  some  embassadors  from  the  Argives  also, 
who  urged  the  Corinthians  to  enter  at  once  into  their  confeder- 
acy, and  not  delay.  They  however,  told  them  to  como  to  the 
next  congress  which  was  to  be  held  in  their  city. 

31.  Immediately  after,  there  came  also  an  embassy  from  the 
Eleans,  who  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corinthians  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  proceeded  thence  to  Argos,  as  they  had  been 
previously  instructed,  and  became  allies  of  the  Argives.  For 
they  were  at  variance  with  the  Lacedaemonians  just  then  about 
Lepreum.  For  a  war  having  before  this  arisen  between  the 
Lepreans  and  some  of  the  Arcadians,  and  the  £leans  having 
been  invited  to  alliance  by  the  Lepreans,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving half  their  territory,  and  having  brought  the  war  to  a 
conclusion,  the  Eleans  imposed  on  the  Lepreans,  who  were 
themselves  allowed  to  occupy  the  territory,  the  payment  of  a 
talent  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  This  they  continued  to  pay 
till  the  Attic  war  broke  out ;  when,  on  their  ceasing  to  do  so  on 
the  pretext  of  the  war,  the  Eleans  proceeded  to  compel  them ; 
on  which  they  had  recourse  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  the 
case  was  thus  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  Eleans,  suspecting  that  they  should  not  have  justice, 
renounced  the  reference,  and  laid  waste  the  Leprean  territory.. 
The  Lacedaemonians  nevertheless  decided  that  the  Lepreans 
were  independent,  and  that  the  Eleans  were  acting  with  in- 
justice ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  stood  by  the  arbitration, 
they  sent  into  Lepreum  a  garrison  of  heavy-armed  troops.  So 
the  Eleans,  considering  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  receiving  a 
city  which  had  revolted  from  them,  and  alleging  the  agree- 
ment in  which  it  had  been  declared,  that  whatever  each  party 
had  when  they  entered  on  the  Attic  war,  that  they  should  also 
have  when  they  retired  from  it ;  since  they  considered  that  they 
had  not  their  due,  they  went  over  to  the  Argives ;  and  thus  they 
too,*  as  they  had  been  previously  instructed,  concluded  the 

*  Koddnep  TTpoeiptfTo.]  I  do  not  think  that  this  expression  can  signi^ 
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alliance.  Immediately  affcer  them  ifae  Corinthians  and  Thrace- 
-ward  Chalcidians  also  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Argives ; 
but  the  Boeotians  and  Megareans,  holding  each  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  other,  remained  quiet ;  being  neglected*  by  the 

a<xjording  to  Bloomfield's  translation  of  it,  which  Poppo  approves,  *4n  the 
manner  aforesaid ;"  t.  e.,  by  communicating  with  the  twelve  Argive  com- 
missioners, ch.  28.  Surely,  if  that,  had  been  the  writer's  meaning,  he 
would  have  used  the  perfect  tense,  not  the  pluperfect,  ^sack's  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  must  be  the  correct  one ,  "  as  had  been  previously 
ordered  by  their  countrymen."  And  in  sec.  6,  where  the  same  words 
are  repeated  with  reference  to  the  Eleans,  they  may  eithfer  refer  to  tho 
decree  passed  by  the  state  at  large  for  its  own  course  of  policy ;  or  the 
-whole  people  may  be  said  to  have  joined  the  Argive  league,  though  it 
was  done  through  the  agency  of  its  embassadorSj  in  accordance  with  the 
commands  they  had  received  for  the  purpose. 

*  'TTFptopcjfievoL']  To  the  interpretation  of  this  word  which  Arnold 
adopts  from  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Poppo,  in  his  last  edition,  objects  that  there 
ivas  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  raise  such  a  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  the  Boeotians  and  Megareans.  But  surely  they  might  share  the  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  which,  we  are  tcdd,  were  excited  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  clause  of  the  treaty  empowering  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  make  alterations  in  it  by  themselves,  without  the  consent  of 
the  allies  in  general.  Chap.  29.  3.  At  any  rate,  such  a  clause  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  the  Megareans  and  Boeotians 
liaving  been  treated  at  this  particular  time,  however  they  might  have 
been  in  general,  with  that  extreme  respect  and  attention  which  Poppo 
speaks  o^  and  which  Goller  and  other  commentators  consider  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  irepiopufievoi.  Tho  absence  of  fisv  and  (5e,  which  one  would 
C2^tainly  have  expected,  to  mark  the  opposition  between  the  two  clauses, 
may  in  some  measure  be  supplied  by  the  adversative  force  which  I  have 
given  to  the  Kal ;  that  conjunction  in  Attic  writers  sometimes  passing 
into  the  signification  of  KaiToi.  See  Jel^  Gr.  Gr.  159  3.  This  d&ficulty 
would  be  entirely  avoided,  and  a  very  appropriate  meaning  given  to  tho 
whole  sentence,  if  ^epiopofievoi  could  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  left  to 
themselves,  not  interfered  with,  permitted  to  do  what  they  pleased."  The 
verb  is  very  frequently  used  in  a  manner  closely  approaching  to  this,  as 
well  as  the  cognate  ones  from  which  it  borrows  some  of  its  tenses ;  but 
in  such  cases  it  is  usually  followed  by  a  participle,  infinitive,  or  adjective, 
which  serves  to  limit  its  meaning  to  some  particular  case.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  thought  possible  for  it  to  have  been  here  used  without  such 
lunitation,-  it  would  give  a  very  good  reason  why  the  states  should  prefer 
the  Lacedsemonian  alliance  to  that  of  the  restless  and  meddling  Atheni- 
ans. It  would  also  express  an  important  difierence  between  the  case  of 
the  Megareans  and  Boeotians  and  that  of  the  Eleans,  with  whose  policy 
toward  the  Lepreans  Sparta  is  mentioned  as  having  interfered ;  and  that 
of  the  Mantineans,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  abandoned  their  con- 
nection with  her,  because  they  expected  similar  interference.  Ch.  29.  !> 
ivo/iiCov  o{f  Trepwrbeadai  a^dq  toUc  AaKedaifioviovc  dpx^^V)  iKeid^  koI 
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LaoedseiiKmiaiis,  and  yet  thinking  that  the  democracy  of  the 
Argives  vras  less  suited  to  them,  i^ith  tbeir  oligarchical 
form  of  gOYemment,  than  the  constitution  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians. 

32.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians, 
having  reduced  the  Scionseans  to  surrender,  put   the  adult 
males  to  death  ;  while  they  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and 
children,  and  gave  the  territory  for  the  Plataans  to  occupy. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  brought  back  the  Delians  to  their 
country,  from  scruples  arising  from  their  disasters  in  different 
battles,  and  because  the  god  at  Delphi  had  so  commanded  them. 
At  this  time,  too,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  commenced  hos- 
tilities.   And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  beiug  now  in  al- 
hance,  went  to  Tegea,  to  procure  its  revolt  from  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  seeing  that  it  formed   a  considerable   part  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  thinking  that,  if  it  were  added  to  them,  they 
would  command  the  whole  of  it.     Bnt  when  the  Tegeans  said 
they  would  do  nothing  in  opposition*  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Corinthhins,  though  hitherto  very  hearty  in  their  meas- 
ures, relaxed  in  their  vehemence,  and  were  afraid  that  none 
of  the  other  parties  might  now  come  over  to  them.     They 
went,  however,  to  the  Boeotians,  and  begged  them  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  themselves  and  the  Argives,  and  act  in  all 
other  respects  in  concert' with  them.     With  reference*  to  the 
ten  days'  truces  also,  which  had  been  made  with  each  other 
by  the  Athenians  and  the  Boeotians  not  long  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fifty  years'  treaty,  the  Corinthians  desired  the 
Boeotians  to  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and  obtain  the  same 
for  them  also,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Boeotians ;  and  in 
case  of  the  Athenians  not  acceding  to  this,  then  to  renounce 
the  suspension  of  arms,  and  in  future  to  make  no  truce  with- 
out being  joined  by  them.      On  the  Corinthians  preferring 
these  requests,  the  Boeotians  desired  them  to  desist  on  the 
subject  of  the  Argive  alliance :  they  went  with  them,  how- 
ever, to  Athens,  but  did  not  obtain  the  ten  days'  truce ;  as  the 
Athenians  answered,  that  they  were  already  in  treaty. with 
the  Corinthians,  inasmuch  as  they  were  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    The  Boeotians,  then,  did  not  any  the  more  on  that 
account  renounce  their  ten  days'  truce,  though  the  Corinthians 
called  on  them  to  do  so,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  agreed  to  do  it.  Between  the  Corinthians, 
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however,  and  the  Athenians  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms 
without  any  actual  truce.^ 

33.  The  same  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  ex- 
pedition with  all  their  forces,  imder  the  command  of  Pleis- 
toanaz,  son  of  Pausanias,  their  king,  into  the  country  of 
the  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  who  were  subject  to  the  Manti- 
neans,  and  who  had  invited  their  interference  in  the  spirit  of 
£EU3tion :  intending  also,  if  thej  could,  to  demolish  the  strong- 
bold  at  Cjpsela,  which,  being  situated  in  the  Parrhasian  terri- 
tory, the  Mantineans  had  £)rtified  and  garrisoned  with  their  own 
troops,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  district  of  Sciritis  in  Laconia. 
The  Lacedaemonians  therefore  proceeded  to  ravage  the  land  of 
the  Parrhasians;  while  the  Mantineans,  having  committed 
their  city  to  the  custody  of  Argive  troops,  themselves  kept 
guard  over  their  confederates'  country.  Being  imable,  how- 
ever, to  save  the  fort  at  Cypsela,  and  the  towns  in  Parrhasia, 
they  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  making  the  Parrha- 
sians independent,  and  demolishing  the  fortress,  returned  home. 
,  34.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Thrace  who  had  marched  out  with 
Brasidas,  and  whom  Clearidas  had  brought  back  after  the 
treaty  was  made,  the  Lacedaemonians  decreed  that  the  Helots 
who  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  be  free,  and  live  wherB 
they  pleased ;  and  not  long  after  they  settled  them,  together 
with  the  Neodamodes,'  at  Lepreum,  which  is  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Laconia  and  Elis;  for  they  were  now^t  variance 
with  the  Eleans.  But  with  regard  to  those  of  their  own  body 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  island,  and  had  surrendered  their 
arms,  fearing  they  might  suppose  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  some  degradation  in  consequence  of  their  misfortune, 
and  so,  if  allowed  to  retain  th^r  franchise,  might  attempt  a 
revolution,  they  disfranchised  them,  even  while  some  were  hold- 

*  '*By  danopdftc  is  meant  a  mere  agreement  in  words,  not  ratified  by 
the  solemnities  of  religion.  And  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  consid- 
ered the  breach  of  their  word  very  different  from  the  breach  of  their 
oatb.    See  II.  5.  1.''--Amold. 

'  "  That  the  Neodamodes  wero  a  distinct  class  from  the  newly-enfran- 
chised Helots  seems  clear  from  this  passage  and  V.  67.  1. ;  and  Miiller's 
supposition  is  highly  probable  (Dorier,  vol.  ii.  p.  45),  that  the  latter  after 
a  lime  rose  to  the  condition  of  the  former ;  possibly  in  the  next  genera- 
tioD :  so  that  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  Helot  became  a  Neodamode ; 
likd  the  distinction  between  Libertus  and  Libertintis."— ^moMl 
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ing  offices ;  and  with  a  disfranchisement  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  could  neither  take  office,  nor  have  power  to  buy  or  sell 
any  thing.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
were  ao^ain  enfranchised. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dians  took  Thyssus  on  the 
promontory  of  Athos,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians.     And  during 
the  whole  of  this  summer  there  was  intercourse  indeed  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  but  both  parties 
suspected  each  other,  from  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  mutually  restoring 
the  places  specified.     For  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whoso  lot 
it  fell  first  to  restore  Amphipolis  and  the  other  towns,  had 
not  done  so:  nor  did  they  make  their  Thraceward  allies  ac- 
cede to  the  treaty,  nor  me  Boeotians,  nor  the  Corinthians ; 
though  they  were   continually  saying   that,  in    conjunction 
with  the  Athenians,  they  would  compel  those  states  to  do  so, 
if  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord.    They  also  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  fact  of  the  time  not  being  specified,  at  wnich  those 
who  <lid  not  accede  to  it  were  to  be  considered  as  enemies  to 
both  sides.    The  Athenians  therefore,  seeing  none  of  these 
things  really  performed,  suspected  that  the  Lacedsmonians 
had  no  upright  intentions ;  so  that  on  their  demanding  back 
Pylus,  they  refused  to  restore  it  (nay,  they  even  repented  of 
having  given  them  back  their  prisoners  taken  in  the  island),  and 
kept  tho  other  places,  waiting  till  they,  on  their  part,  performed 
for  them  w4at  had  been  arranged.    The  Lacedaemonians  aaid 
that  they  had  done  what  was  po^ible ;  for  that  they  had  re- 
stored the  Athenian  prisoners  who  were  in  their  hands,  and 
had  recalled  the  troops  in  Thrace ;  and  whatever  else  they  had 
in  their  power.     With  regard  to  Amphipolis,  they  were  not, 
they  said,  mastei^  of  it,  so  as  to  give  it  up ;  but  they  would 
endeavor  to  bring  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  over  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  recover  Panactum ;  and  would  restore  as  many 
of  the  Athenians  as  were  prisoners  in  Boeotia.    They  required, 
however,  that  they  should  restore  Pylus  to  them ;  or  if  not  that, 
should  withdraw  the  Messanians  and  Helots,  as  they^  on  their 
part,  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  ^emselves  should  garrison  it,  if  they  would.    So 
when  conferences  had  been  held,  many  and  often,  during  this 
summer,  they  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  fiom 
Pylus  the  Messanians,  and  the  rest  of  the  Helots,  and  all  who 
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had  deserted  from  Laconia ;  and  they  settled  them  at  Granii  in 
Oephallenia.  During  this  summer,  then,  there  was  peace  and 
free  intercourse  with  each  other. 

36.  But  the  following  winter  (different  ephors  happening 
now  to  he  in  office,  and  not  those  under  whom  the  treaty  had 
been  made,  and  some  of  them  being  even  opposed  to  it), 
when  embassies  had  come  from  their  confederacy,  and  the 
Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians  were  there,  and  they 
had  held  many  discussions  with  one  another,  and  come  to 
no  agreement;  on  their  departing  homeward,  Cleobulus  and 
Xenares — those  of  the  ephors  who  most  wished  to  break 
up  the  treaty — held  a  private  conference  with  the  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians,  advising  them  to  pursue  as  £ur  as  pos- 
sible the  same  policy ;  and  that  the  Boeotians,  after  first  en- 
tering into  alliance  with  Argos  themselves,  should  then  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  Argives  together  with  themselves  into 
alliance  with  the  Lacedsemonians.  For  in  this  way  the  Boeo- 
tians were  least  likely  to  be  forced  to  accede  to  the  Attic 
treaty;  since  the  Lacedaemonians  would  prefer  gaining  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  ihe  Argives  even  at  the  risk  of*  the 
enmity  of  the  Athenians  and  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty. 
For  they  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  always  desirous 
that  Aigos  should  be  their  friend  on  fair  terms;  thinking  that 
80  the  vfar  out  of  the  Peloponnese  would  be  more  easily  con- 
ducted by  them.  They  be^ed  the  Boeotians,  however,  to  put 
Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  that  by  get- 
ting back  Pylus,  if  they  could,  in  exchange  for  it,  they  might 
more  easily  proceed  to  hostilities  with  the  Athenians. 

d7«  The .  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  having  received  from 
Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  such  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
were  friendly  toward  them,'  these  instructions  to,  carry  to 
their  governments,  went  each  their  way.  But  two  persons 
of  the  Argives,  who  held  the  highest  office  in  their  country, 
watched  for  them  by  the  way,  as  they  were  returning ;  and 
having  met  them,  entered  into  conversation  with  them  on 

»  7rp6.]  More  literally,  "  in  the  fece  o£"  Poppo  adopts  Dobree*8  ex- 
planation .  *^  Plnris  enim  &ctaros  Lacedsmonios  Argivorum  amicitiam 
et  sodetatem  quam  Atheniensium  inimicitiam  ac  fcederum  cum  ipsis 
junctonim  yiolationem :  ».  «.,  magis  illam  cupere  quam  hanc  metuere." 
For  the  force  of  /caXwf ,  in  the  next  sentence,  see  Arnold*s  note. 

2  aifToTg,]  i.  c,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  not  to  Xenares  and 
Cleobulus,' as  Bloomfield  supposes.    Compare  sec.  3. 
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the  possibility  of  the  Bceotians  becoming  their  allies,  as  the 
Corinthians,  Eieans,  and  Mantineans  had  done ;  for  if  that  could 
be  well  arranged,  they  thought  they  might  then,  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  both  carry  on  war  and  make  peace,  both  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they  should  wish  it — ^holding  the  samo 
language  all  together — ^and  with  whomever  else  it  might  be 
necessary.  The  Boeotian  envoys  were  pleased  at  hearing  this ; 
for  they  happened  to  ask  the  same  things  as  their  friends  in 
Lacedsemon  had  instructed  them  to  propose.  So  when  the  men 
from  Argos  perceived  that  they  listened  to  their  suggestions,  they 
said  they  would  send  embassadors  to  the  Boeotians,  and  went 
away.  The  Boeotians,  on  their  arrival,  reported  to  the  Boec- 
tarchs  what  had  been  said  to  them,  both  at  Lacedaemon,  and  by 
the  Argives  who  had  met  them:  and  the  Boeotarchs  were 
pleased,  and  were  much  more  eager  in  the  business,  since  it  had 
turned  out  so  Juckily  for  them  in  both  quarters,  that  their 
friends  among  the  Lacedaemonians  requested  the  same  things  as 
the  Argives  were  anxiously  wishing.  Not  long  after,  embas- 
sadors •  came  from  Argos  with  the  proposals  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  whom  the  Boeotarchs  sent  back  after  assenting  to 
their  terms,  and  promising  to  send  envoys  to  Argos  on  the 
question  of  tne  alliance. 

38.  In  the  meaa  time  it  was  determined  by  the  Boeotarchs, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Megareans,  and  the  embassadors  from 
Thrace,  in  the  first  place,  to  bind  themselves  by  oaths  to  each 
other,  that  assuredly,  when  occasion  offered,  they  would  assist 
the  party  which  needed  it ;  and  that  they  would  carry  on  war 
with  none,  or  make  peace,  without  common  assent ;  and  that 
so  the  Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  they  had  the  same  object 
before  them^  should  then  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Argives. 
But  before  tne  oaths  were  taken,  the  Boeotarchs  communicated 
these  resolutions  to  the  four  councils  of  the  Boeotians,  which 
have  the  sole  power  of  ratifying  measures ;  and  recommended  to 
them  that  oaths  should  be  exchanged  with  such  cities  as  wished 
to  league  with  them  for  mutual  assistance.  However,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boeotian  councils  did  not  accede  to  the  plan,  fearing 
that  they  should  do  what  was  displeasing  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
if  they  leagued  with  the  Corinthians,  who  had  separated  from 
them.  For  the  Boeotarchs  did  not  tell  them  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Lacedaemon,  namely,  that  Cleobulus  and  Xenares, 
among  the   ephors,  and  their  friends,  advised  them  first  to 
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enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argives  and  Corin^ians,  and  then 
to  join  the  Lacedaemonians;  as  they  imagined  that  though 
they  should  not  mention  it,  the  council  would  decree  nothing 
different  from  what  they  had  previously  determined  on/ and 
now  recommended  to  their  country.  When  the  huskiess  had 
met  with  this  check,  the  embassadors  from  Corinth  and  Thraco 
departed  without  concluding  any  thing ;  while  the  Bceotarchs, 
who  before  intended,  if  Sney  carried  these  measures,  to  at- 
tempt also  to  effect  the  alliance  with  the  Argives,  did  not  now 
bring  the  question  of  the  Argives  before  the  councils,  or  send 
to  Argos  the  embassadors  they  had  promised ;  but  there  arose 
an  indifference  and  procrastination  in  the  whole  business. 

39.  In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  the  Olynthians 
assaulted  and  took  Mecybema,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Athe- 
nians. After  these  events,  conferences  being  continually 
held  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  respecting 
the  possessions  of  each,  other  which  they  still  retained,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  hoping  that,  if  the  Athenians  should  receive 
back  Panactum  from  the  Boeotians,  they  would  themselves  re- 
cover Pylus,  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  Boeotians,  and  begged 
them  to  deliver  up  to  them  Panactum  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  that  they  might  recover  Pylus  in  exchange  for 
them.  But  the  Boeotians  infused  to  deliver  them  up,  unless 
they  woukj  make  an  especial  alliance  with  them,  as  with  the 
Athenians.  Although  therefore  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
aware  that  they  should  be  acting  wrong  to  the  Athenians,  since 
it  had  beea  stipulated  that  they  should  make  neither  peace 
nor  war  with  any  but  by  mutual  consent ;  yet,  as  they  wished 
to  receive  Panactum  from  them,  believing  that  so  they  should 
recover  Pylus,  and  as  the  party  which  was  anxious  to  break 

'  a^iai  trpodiayvovTEc  irapaivovaiv.']  Arnold  is  followed  by  Poppo  and 
Blodmfield  in  supposing  that  (T(j>icri  refers  to  the  subject  of  tpTjiliteladai ; 
but  as  his  explanation  does  not,  I  Hiink,  remove  the  extreme  harshness 
of  such  a  construction,  Gk^er  seems  to  be  right  in  referring  it  to  the 
Boeotarchs ;  except  that  I  would  not  confine  it,  as  he  does,  to  Xenares 
and  Cleobulus,  but  extend  it  to  the  whole  number  of  them ;  and  sup- 
pose that  it  is  either  governed  by  irfwSLayvovTeci  meaning,  "the  plan 
which  th^had  already  decided  on  for  themselves,  and  now  recommended 
to  the  oooDcils ;"  or  that  it  signifies  "their  countrymen ;"  the  executive 
being  identified  with  the  people  at  large,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  sea  3. 
O/  fJoiUTupxai — Trapjjvovv  yeveaffai  6pKovg  rale  TroAcfftv,  dffai  fiovXovTai 
kir*  Ct^eXeia  ot^iai  ^voftvvvat.  If  the  former  construction  is  preferred, 
aiplai  may  be  considered  as  a  "  dativus  commodi."    See  Jel?  Gr.  Gr.  69.  8,- 
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up  the  treaty  earnestly  entered  into  the  Boeotian  negotiation; 
they  concluded  the  alliance,  when  the  winter  was  now  cloang 
and  the  spring  at  hand ;  and  Panactum  was  immediately  be^ 
gun  to  be  demolished.  And  thus  ended  the  eleventh  year  of 
tiuB  war. 

40.  As  soon  as   the    spring  of   the    next  summer   com- 
menced, the  Argives  finding  that  the  Boeotian  embassadors, 
whom  they  said  they  would  send,  did   not  come,  and   that 
Panactum  was  being  demolished,  and  an  especial  alliance  had 
been  concluded  by  the   Boeotians  with   the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  afraid  that  they  might  be  left  alone,  and  all  the  con- 
federacy go  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     For  they  supposed 
that  the  Boeotians  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
both  to  demolish  Panactum  and  to  accede  to  the  treaty  with 
the  Athenians;  and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  these 
measures ;  so  that  they  themselves  had  no  longer  power  even 
to  make  alliance  with  the  Athenians :  whereas  they  hoped  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  the  eidsting  dissensions,  that  if  their 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  should  not  continue,  t^ey  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.     The  Argives^ 
then,  were  involved  in  these  difficulties,  and  feared  they  might 
be  engaged  in  war  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans, 
Boeotians,  and  Athenians :  and  consequently,  though  they  did 
not  before  accept  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemoniajis,  but  en> 
tertained  the  proud  hope  that  they  should  enjoy  the  supremacy 
over  the  Peloponnese ;  they  sent  as  envoys  to  Lacedaemon,  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  Eustrophus  and  JSson,  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  acceptable  persons  to  them  ;  thinking  to 
live  in  quiet  by  making  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
they  best  could  under  present  circumstances,  whatever  might 
be  the  arrangement.* 

41.  On  the  arrival  of  their  embassadors,  they  made  pro- 
posals to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  them.  And  at  first  the 
Argiv€M3  claimed  that  they  should  have  a  judicial  reference 
granted  them,  either  to  some  state  or  individual,  respecting 
the  Cynurian  territory;  concerning  which  they  have  always 
been  debating  as  it  is  border4and :  (it  contains  the  towns  of 
Thyrea  and  Anthene,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonians.) 

*  Or,  "  oa  whatever  terms  they  might  be  allowed."    See  Bloomfield^a 
note. 
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Afterward,  when. the  Lacedaemonians  begged  them  not  to 
ipention  that,  but  said  that  if  they  wished  to  make  a  treaty  as 
before,  they  were  ready  to  do  so;  the  Argive  embassadors 
nevertheless  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  ;  that  at  the  present  time  they  should  make 
a  treaty  for  fifty  years;  but  that  on  either  party  giving  a 
challenge,  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  plague  nor  war  in 
Lacedsemon  or  Argos,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  decide  by 
battle  the  question  of  this  territory — ^as  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  each  side  claimed  the  victory  for  themselves — ^but  not  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  beyond  the  ^ntiers,  whether  toward 
Argos  or  Lacedsemon.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  con- 
sidered this  as  mere  folly;  but  afterward  (for  they  were 
anxious  on  any  terms  to  have  Argos  for  a  friend),  they  agreed 
to  the  conditions  they  demanded,  and  made  a  treaty  with  them 
in  writing.  Before,  however,  any  thing  was  definitely  ar- 
ranged, the  Lacedaemonians  desired  them  to  return  first  to 
Argos,  and  show  it  to  their  people ;  and  if  it  pleased  them, 
then  to  come  at  the  Hyacinthia,  to  take  the  oaths.  Accord* 
ingly  they  returned. 
I  42.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Argives  were  negotiating 

these  matters,  the  Lacedaemonian  embassadors,  Andromedes, 
Phoedimus,  and  Antimenidas,  who  were  to  restore  Panactum 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  receive  the  prisoners  from  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  bring  them  back  home,  found  Panactimi  demolished 
by  the  Boeotians  themselves,  on  the  pretext  of  there  having 
been  exchanged  in  former  times  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  it,  an  oath  that 
neither  party  should  inhabit  the  place,  but  that  they  should 
r;       graze  it  in  common.     The  men,  however,  whom  the  Boeotians 
held  as  prisoners  taken  from  the  Athenians,  Andromedes  and 
r>       his  colleagues  received  from  them,  and  conveyed  to  Athens,  and 
ie       restored.     They  likewise  announced  to  them  the  demolition  of 
ii?       Panactum,  thinking  that  so  they  restored  that  too  ;^.  for  no 
^       enemy  to  the  Athenians  would  in  friture  inhabit  iL-    On  this 
0^       announceinent  the   Athenians  expressed    great .  indignation ; 
p       thinking  themselves  wronged  by  the   Lacedaemonians,   both 
i       with  regard  to  the  demolition  of  Panactum,  which  they  ought 
.)       to  have  delivered  up  to  them  standing,  and  the  intelligence  of 

s  'Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it,  "  that  that  very  announceinent  was  equiv* 

ftlent  to  restoring  it."  * 
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their  haying  on  their  own  acconnt  made  treaty  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, though  they  formerly  declared  that  they  would  join  in 
compelling  those  who  did  not  aeoede  to  the  general  treaty. 
They  also  looked  for  any  other  points  in  which  they  had  de- 
parted from  their  compact,  and  considered  themselves  to  have 
been  overreached  by  them ;  so  that  they  gave  an  angry  reply  to 
the  embassadors,  and  sent  them  away. 

43.  When  the  Lacedsemonians,  then,  were  in  sadi  a  state 
of  variance  with  the  Athenians,  those  at  Athens,  again, 
who  wished  to  do  away  with  the  treaty,  were  immediately 
urgent  against  it  Among  others  who  were  so  was  Al- 
cibiades  s(m  of  Clinias,  a  man  who  in  age  was  still  at  that 
time  a  youth  (as  he  would  have  been  thought  in  any  other 
state),  but  honored  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  his  an^ 
cestors.  He  considered  that  it  was  really  better  to  side  with 
the  Aleves ;  though  he  also  opposed  the  treaty  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  wounded  pride,  because  the  Lacedemonians  had  ne- 
gotiated through  the  agency  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  having 
overlooked  him. on  account  of  his  youth,  and  not  having  shown 
him  the  respect  suitable  to  the  old  connection  of  his  &mily  as 
their  proxeni,  which,  having  been  renounced  by  his  grandfather, 
he  himself  thought  to  renew  by  showing  attention  to  the  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  island.  Considering  himself  therefore  to  be  in 
every  way  sli^ted  by  them,  he  both  spoke  against  the  treaty  in 
the  first  instance,  saying  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  but  were  only  maldng  a  treaty  in  order  that 
by  so  doing  they  might  deprive  Athens  of  the  Argives,  and 
again  come  against  them  when  left  alone ;  and  at  that  time, 
when  this  difference  had  arisen,  he  immediately  sent  to  Argos 
on  his  own  account,  urging  them  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  proposals  for  alliance,  in  company  with  the  Mantineans 
and  Eleans,  since  it  was  a  fine  opportunity^  and  he  would  co- 
operate with  them  to  the  utmost 

44.  When  the  Argives  received  this  message,  and  found 
that  the  alhance  with  the  Boeotians  had  not  been  brought 
about  in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  but  that  they  were 
involved  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  they 
thought  no  more  of  their  embassadors  at  Lacedsemon,  who 
were  just  at  that  time  gone  thither. on  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
but  paid  more  attention  to  the  Athenians ;  thinking  that  so, 
if  they  went  to  whVy  there  wouW  be  on  their  side  in  it  a  state 
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wbicb  had  been  their  friend  from  of  old,  and  was  under  a  de- 
mocraticaL  form  of  government,  like  themselves,  and  wielded  a 
great  power  in  the  command  of  the  sea.  They  immediately 
therefore  sent  embassadors  to  the  Athenians  to  treat  of  the 
alliance;  and  were  also  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
Eleans  and  Mantineans. 

There  came  likewise  with  all  speed,  as  embassadors  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  persons  who  were  thought  to  be  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  the  Athenians,  namely  Philocharidas, 
Leon,  and  Endius ;  through  fear  that  in  their  anger  they 
might  conclude  the  alliance  with  the  Argives,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  back  Pylus  in  exchange  ibr  Panactum,  and  to 
plead  in  excuse  for  the  Boeotian  alliance,  that  it  had  not  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  hurting  the  Athenians. 

45.  By  speaking  in  the  counsel  on  these  points,  and  de^ 
daring  that  they  had  come  with  full  i)owers  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  all  their  disputes,  they  made  Alcibiades  afraid  that  if 
they  were  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  to  the  popular  assembly, 
they  would  win  over  the  multitude,  and  the  Argive  alliance 
would   be  rejected.      He    adopted    therefore    the    following 
device  against  them. '  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians by  giving  them  a  solemn  assurance,  that  if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  m  the  assembly  that  they  had  come 
with  full   powers,  he  would  restore  Pylus  to  them   (for  he 
would  himself  persuade  the  Athenians  to  the  measure,  as  he 
now  opposed  it),  and  woukl  settle  all  other  points  of  difference. 
It  was  with  a  wish  to  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of 
Nicias  that  he  did  this ;  and  in  order  that  by  accusing  them 
before  the  people,  as  having  no  sincere  intentions,  and  never 
saying  the  same  thing,  he  might  cause  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineans,  to  be  taken  into  alliance.    And  so  it  turned 
out    For  when,  on  coming  before  the  people  and  being  asked 
that  question,  they  did  not  say,  as  they  had  said  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  they  were  come  with  full  powers,  the  Athenians  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;   but  on  Alcibiades'  exclaiming  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  much  more  vehemently  than  before,  they 
both  listened  to  him,  and  were  ready  straightway  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Argives  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and  take  them 
into  alliance.     An  earthquake,  however,  having  occurred  before 
any  thing  was  finally  settled,  that  assembly  was  adjourned. 
46.  Li   the  one  which  was  .held  next  day,  although  the 
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LaceNdsemonians  had  been  outwitted/  and  lie  himself  utterly 
deceived  with  regard  to  their ,  confessing  not  to  have  come 
with  full  powers,  Nicias  nevertheless  m^ntained  that  they 
ought  rather  to  become  friends  of  the  -Lacedaemonians,  and, 
deferring  their  measures  with  the  Argives,  to  send  once  more 
to  them,  and  ascertain  their  intentions.  He  represented 
that  it  was  to  their  own  honor,'  but  to  their  rivals'  discredit, 
for  the  war  to  be  put  oflf:  for  since  their  own  affairs  were  in 
so  good  a  condition,  it  was  best  to  preserve  their  prosperity 
as  long  as  possible ;  whereas  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their 
present  misfortunes,  it  would  be  gain  to  run  all  hazards  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  he  prevailed  on  them  to  send  embas- 
sadors, of  whom  he  was  himself  one,  to  bid  the  Lacedaenio- 
nians,  if  they  had  any  just  intentions,  to  restore  Panactum 
standing,  with  Amphipolis,  and  to  give  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Boeotians,  if  they  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  as  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  they  should  make  peace  with. none 
but  by  mutual  consent  They  told  them  also  to  say,  that  they 
too,  if  they  had  wished  to  act  unjustly,  might  have  already 
taken  the  Arrives  for  their  allies,  since^  they  were  come  to 
them  for  that  very  purpose.  And  whatever  complaint  they 
had  against  them,  they  gave  instructions  on  tho  subject  to 
Nicias  and  his  colleagues,  and  then  sent  them  off.  When  they 
came  there,  and,  after  delivering  their  other  messages,  finally 
declared,  that  unless  they  gave  up  their  alliance  with  the  Boe- 
otians, in  case  of  their  not  acceding  to  the  treaty,  the  Athenians 
also  would  take  as  their  allies  the  Argives  and  those  who 
joined  them;  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  renounce  the 
alliance  with  the  Boeotians — the  party  of  Xenares,  the  ^Aor, 
and  all  the  rest  who  had  the  same  views,  having  sufficient 
influence  to  secure  that — but  the  oaths  they  renewed  at  the 
request  of  Nicias :  for  he  was  a^aid  of  returning  with  all  his 
objects  unsiccomplished,  and  of  being  exposed  to  censure  (as 
indeed  was  the  case),  since  he  was  considered  as  the  author  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  his  return,  when  the 
Athenians  heard  that  nothing  had  been  done  at  Lacedaemon, 
immediately  they  were  enraged;    and  since  they  considerecl 

»  Or,  as  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  others  explain  it,  "advising  that  hostili- 
ties should  be  deferred."  For  a  very  similar  use  of  h  with  an  adjective, 
compare  I.  137.  6,  knecdTl  kv  T(^  dcijta^el  [ilv  iftoi,  kKsiv(fi  6$  kv  iTriKivdvvu 
iruXtv  if  uTTOKOfiid^  iyiyvero. 
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themselves  injured,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  happening  to 
be  present  (having  been  introduced  by  Aleibiades),  they  made 
a  treaty  and  alliance  with  them  on  the  following  terms : 

47.  "  The  Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans 
made  a  treaty  for  a  hundred  years,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  allies  in  their  respective  dominions,  to  be  observed 
without  guile  or  injury,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  That  it 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  arras  with  a  mischievous  de- 
sign, either  for  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  against  the  Athenians,  or  for  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  against  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  by  any  means  whatever. 

"  That  the  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Athenians, 
Argives,  Means,  and  Mantineans  shall  be  allies  for  a  hundred 
years. 

"  That  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  against  the  territory 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall 
go  to  the  succor  of  Athens,  according  to  whatever  message 
the  Athenians  may  send  them,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case 
of  their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  Argives,  Mantineans,  and 
Eleans,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  these 
states ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  snail  be  at  hberty  to  termin- 
ate hostilities  with  that  state,  unless  they  all  think  fit  to  do  so. 
That  the  Athenians  likewise  shall  go  to  the  succor  of  Argos, 
Mantinea,  and  Elis,  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  agamst 
the  Elean,  Mantinean,  or  Argive  territory,  according  to  what- 
ever message  these  states  may  send,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case  of 
their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  to  the  Athenians,  Eleans,  Mantineans, 
and  Argives,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  of 
them ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  terminate  hostilities 
with  that  state,  unless  all  the  states  think  fit  to  do  so. 

"  That  they  shall  not  allow  armed  troops  to  pass  for  hostile 
purposes  through  their  own  land,  or  that  of  the  allies  in  their 
respective  dominions,  nor  by  sea,  unless  all  the  states,  the 
Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  have  decreed 
that  their  passage  be  allowed. 

**That  to  the  troops  going  as  succors  the   state   which 
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sends  them  fi^all  furnish  provisions  for  thirty  days .  after  their 
arrival  in  the  state  which  isent  them  word  to  succor  it,  and 
on  their  return  in  the  same  way :  but  that  in  case  of  their 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  for  a  longer  time, 
the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  supply  them  with  provisions 
at  the  rate  of  three  .^Eginetan  oboli  a  day  for  a  heavy-armed 
soldier,  a  light-armed,  or  a  bowman,  and  of  an  .dSginetan 
dracl^ma  for  a  horseman. 

'^  That  the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  have  the  com- 
mand, while  the  war  is  in  its  own  territory ;  but  that  in  case 
of  the  states  resolving  to  make  a  joint  expedition  in  any 
quarter,  an  equal  share  of  the  command  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
all  the  states. 

^  That  the  treaty  shall  be  sworn  to,  by  the  Athenians  on  be- 
half both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Argives,  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  their  allies,  by  each  several 
state.  That  they  shall  swear  that  path  respectively  which  is  tlie 
most  binding  in  their  country,  over  full-grown  victims ,  and  the 
oath  shall  be  to  itns  effect ;  ^  I  will  stand  by  this  alliance  ac- 
cording to  the  •stipulations,  honestly,  without  injury,  and  with- 
out guile,  and  will  not  violate  it  by  any  method  or  means 
whatever.'  That  the  persons  to  take  the  oath  shall  be,  at 
Athens,  the  council  and  the  home  magistrates,  the  prytanes 
administering  it;  at  Argos,  the  council,*  the  eighty,  and  the 
artt/nce^  the  eighty  administering  it;  at  Mantinea,  the  demi- 
urgiy  the  council,  and  the  other  magistrates,  the  tkeori  and 
the  polemarchs  administering  it;  at  Elis,  the  demiurgic  the 
magistrates,  and  the  six  hundred,  the  demiurgi  and  thesmo- 
phulaees  administering  it  That  the  oaths  shall  be  renewed^ 
by  the  Athenians,  on  going  to  Elis,  Mantinea,  and  Argos, 
thirty  days  before  the  Olympic  festival ;  by  the  Argivea, 
Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  on  going  to  Athens,  ten  days  before 
the  great  Panathenaic  festival. 

^  That  the  stipulations  respecting  the  treaty,  the  oaths,  and 
the  alliance,  shall  be  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  citadel ;  by  the  Argives  in  the  market-place,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  by  the  Mantineans,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  market-place:  and  that  a  brazen  pillar  shall  be 
erected  at  their  joint  expense  at  Oljrmpia,  at  the  present  festi- 

'  For  what  Kttle  ia  known  of  the  several  offices  here  mentioned, 
Arnold's  note,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  it 
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val.  That  should  these  states  think  it  better  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  articles  agreed  on,  whatever  seems  fit  to  all  the 
states,  on  holding  common  deliberation,  that  shall  be  binding.'* 

48.  In  this  way  were  the  treaty  and  alliances  concluded ; 
and  yet  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  was 
not  renounced  on  tfeis  account  by  either  party.  But  though 
the  Corinthians  were  allies  of  the  Argives,  ihey  did  not  ac^ 
cede  to  the  new  treaty.  Nay,  before  this  time,  when  an  al- 
liance was  formed  between  the  Eleans,  Argives,  and  Manti- 
neans,  to  be  at  war  and  peace  with  the  same  states,  they  did 
not  join  the  league,  but  said  that  they  were  content  with  the 
first  alliafice  which  had  been  made  for  purposes  of  defense,  on 
condition  of  succoring  one  another,  but  not  joining  to  attack 
any  party.  The  Corinthians,  then,  thus  stood  aloof  from  their 
alHes,  and  turned  their  thoughts  again  toward  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. 

49.  The  Ol3rmpic  festival  was  held  this  sununer,  that  at 
which  AndrosUienes  the  Arcadian  was  victor  the  first  time  in 
the  pancratium. '  The  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  from  the 
temple  by  the  Eleans,  so  that  they  could  neither  sacrifice  nor 
enter  the  lists,  as  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  to  which  the 
Eleans,  by  virtue  of  the  Olympian  law,  had  condemned  them, 
alleging  that  they  had  attacked  the  fortress  of  Phjrrcus, 
and  sent  a  body  of  their  heavy-armed  into  Lepreum  during 
the  Olympic  truce.  The  fine  imposed  upon  them  was  two 
thousand  minae,  being  two  for  each  heavy-armed  soldier,  as 
the  la:w  ordains.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  embassadors, 
and  pleaded  that  it  had  not  been  &irly  imposed  upon  them ; 
declaring  that  the  truce  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  at  La- 
cedaemon,  when  they  sent  their  troops  into  Lepreum,  The 
Eleans,  however,  maintained  that  the  cesssCtion  of  arms  in 
their  country  had  already  commenced  (for  they  proclaim  it 
among  themselves  first),  and  that  while  they  were  living  in 
quiet,  and  not  expecting  any  thing,  as  it  was  a  time  of  truce, 
tne  Lacedaemonians  hsd  committed  an  injury  upon  them  by 
surprise.  The  Lacedaemonians  replied  that  there  was  no  need 
of  the  Eleans  having  still  proclaimed  the  truce  at  Lacedaemon, 
if  they  bad  thought  them  already  guilty  of  injustice ;  but  they 
had  done  so,  as  not  thinking  it ;  and  they  themselves  had  no 
longer  gone  any  where  to  attack  iheau    The  Eleans,  however, 

1  Ck>n8istmg  of  wifestling  and  boxiDg; 

15* 
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adhered  to  the  same  statement,  namely,  that  they  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  guilty ;  but  that  if  they  would 
restore  Lepreum  to  them,  they  were  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  share  of  the  money,  and  would  themselves  pay  for  them 
that  which  fell  to  the  god. 

60.  When  they  did  not  comply,  they  required  them  again 
to  do  as  follows :  not  to  give  back  Lepreum,  if  they  objected 
to  it,  but  to  mount  on  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter — since 
they  were  so  anxious  to  have  access  to  die  temple — ^and  swear 
before  the  Greeks  that  assuredly  they  would  dischai^  the 
fine  at  a  future  period.  But  when  Aey  would  not  do  this 
either,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  excluded  from  the  'temple— 
from  the  sacrifice  and  from  the  games — ^and  made  their  ofier- 
ings  at  home ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  except  the  Le- 
preans,  sent  their  deputations  to  the  festival.  However,  the 
Eleans  were  afraid  of  their  sacrificing  by  force,  and  kept  guard 
with  a  heavy-armed  company  of  their  young  men ;  wlule  there 
also  came  to  them  a  body  of  Argives  and  Mantineans,  each  a 
thousand  strong,  and  some  Athenian  cavalry,  that  were  at 
Argos,  waiting  tor  the  festival.  And  a  great  alarm  was  pro- 
duced in  the  assembly  lest  the  Lacedsemonians  should  come  in 
arms ;  especially  after  Lichas  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a  Lacedse- 
monian,  was  scouiged  on  the  course  by  the  lictors,*  because, 
on  his  horses  being  the  winners,  and  the  Boeotian  people  heing 
proclaimed  victor,  on  account  of  his  having  no  right  to  enter 
the  lists,  he  came  forward  on  to  the  course,  and  crowned  the 
charioteer,  from  a  wish  to  show  that  the  chariot  was  his.  AH 
therefore  were  now  much  more  afraid,  and  thought  there 
would  be  some  disturbance.  However,  the  Lacedaemonians 
kept  quiet,  and  let  the  feast  thus  pass  by.  After  the  Olym- 
pic festival,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  repaired  to  Corinth, 
to  beg  that  state  to  come  over  to  them.  Some  Lacedaemonian 
embassadors,  too,  happened  to  be  there ;  and  after  there  had 
been  much  discussion,  nothing  was  accomplished  at-  last ;  hut 
an  earthquake  having  occurred,  they  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

51,  The  following  winter  the  Heracleans  in  Trachinia  fought 
a  battle  with  tiie  .^Enianians,  Dolopians,  Maleans,  and  some  of 
the  Thessalians.  For  tbese  nations  were  bordering  on,  and 
hostile  to,  their  city;  as  it  was  against  no  other  country  but 

»  Or,  "  by  tho  umpirea,"  as  Bredow,  Haadr  and  others  think. 
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theirs  that  the  place  was  fortified.  Accordingly  they  opposed 
the  city  on  its  first  settlement,  by  annoying  it  as  far  as  they 
could ;  and  at  this  time  they  defeated  the  Heracleans  in  the  en- 
gagement Xenares,  son  of  Cnidis,  a  Lacedaemonian,  being  slain, 
and  others  of  the  Heracleans  also  cut  off.  And  thus  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war. 

62,  At  the  very  commencement  of-  the  following  summer, 
the  Boeotians  seized  on  Heraclea,  when  it  was  miserably  re- 
duced afit^  the  battle,  and  sent  away  Hegesippidas  the  Lace- 
dsemonian,  on  the  charge  of  governing  it  ill.  They  occupied 
the  place  through  fear  that,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
distracted  with  flie  affairs  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Athenians 
might  take  it.  The  Lacedsemoniims,  however,  were  offended 
with  them  for  what  they  had  done.  The  same  summer,  Al- 
cibiades  son  of  Clinias,  being  one  of  the  generals  at  Athens, 
having  the  co-operation  of  the  Argives  and  the  allies,  went 
into  the  Peloponnese  with  a  few  Athenian  heavy-armed  and 
bowmen ;  and  taking  with  him  some  of  the  allies  in  those  parts, 
both  proceeded  to  settle  in  concert  with  them  other  matters 
c<Hinected  with  the  alliance,  marching  about  the  Peloponnese 
with  his  troops,  and  persuaded  the  Patreans  to  carry  their 
walls  down  to  the  sea ;  intending  also  himself  to  build  a  fort 
beside  the  Achaean  Rhium.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians,  and  all  to  whose  injury  it  would  have  been  built,  came 
against  him,  and  prevented  his  doing  it 

63.  The  same  summer  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Epi- 
daurians  and  Argives ;  nominally,  about  the  offering  to  Apollo 
Pjrthaeus,  which  the  Epidaurians  were  bound  to  make,  but 
did  not,  for  certain  lands  by  the  river  side  ;  *  (the  Argives  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  temple ;)  but  even  independently 
of  this  charge,  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  thought  it  desirable 
to  get  possession  of  Epidaurus,  if  they  could ;  both  to  insure 
die  neutrality  of  Corinth,  and  thinking  that  the  Athenians 
would  find  it  a  shorter  passage  for  their  succors  through 
.^^ina,  than  by  sailing  round  Scyllaeum.  The  Argives  there- 
fore prepared  to  invade  Epidaurus  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
exact  the  offering. 

*  I  have  adopted  Poppo's  readipg,  irafianorafiiiov,  as  Arnold  himself 
confesses  that  the  common  one,  fiorafucjVy  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  Of 
Bloomfield's  conjecture,  (ioravo/iov,  "pastures,"  Poppo  says,  **  refutatione 
aon  indiget" 
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54.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  at  the  aame  time  marched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  Leuctra,  on  their  own  borders,  op- 
posite Mount  Lycseum,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of 
Archidamus,  their  king;  but  no  one  knew  what  was  their 
destination,  not  even  the  cities  *  from  which  contingents  were 
sent  When,  however,  the  omens  from  their  sacrifices  were 
not  favorable  for  crossing  the  border,  they  both  returned 
home  themselves,  and  sent  word  to  their  allies  to  prepare 
to  take  the  field  after  the  ensuing  month;  (that  J)eing  the 
month  Cameus,  a  holy  period  among  the  Dorians).  On  their' 
retiring,  the  Argives  marched  out  on  the  26th  of  the  month, 
preceding  Cameus;^  and  advancing  that  day  the  whole  of  the 
time,  invaded  the  Epidaurian  territory,  and  proceeded  to  lay  it 

^  Buker  and  Poppo  suppose  the  cities  of  Laoonia  to  be  here  intended. 

s  I  have  followed  Arnold's  former  interpretation  of  this  very  doubtful 
passage,  as  appearing  less  objectionable,  on  the  whole,  than  any  other 
ttiat  has  been  proposed ;  though  he  himself  abandons  it  in  his  last  edi- 
tion. GoUer  and  Bloomfield  put  the  conmia  after  ravrj/v,  and  read 
iae6a?.lov  ;  but  to  this  there  is  what  appears  to  me  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. Often  as  the  verb  laCdX^M  occurs  in  Thucydides,  it  is  never  used, 
when  speaking  of  a  country^  to  signify  a  continuance  of  ofifensive  meas- 
ures ;  but  always  expresses  the  one  definite  act  of  crossing  an  enemy's 
borders  and  invading  his  territory ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  cognate  substantive  iaCoX^,  The  imperfect  tense  therefore,  though 
quite  appropriate  for  expressing  the  ravages  which  troops  continued  to 
make  when  once  in  the  country,  is  inappropriate  with  reference  to  the 
invasion  itself;  and  could  only  be  used  with  Travra  tov  xpovov  on  the 
supposition  of  the  army  retreating  within  its  own  frontier  continually, 
and  invading  the  country  afresh ;  which  is  not  only  improbable  in  tlds 
particular  instance,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first  sentence  of  the 
next  chaptOT :  "  nai  Kaff  bv  xP^^ov  iv  ry  ^EmMp(f)  ol  *kpyeloi  ijaavj^ 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  sec.  2,  we  have  the  aorist  ialCaXov 
followed  by  the  imperfect  idijovv;  and  as  all  the  MSS.  but  two  have  the 
same  reading  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  its  being  the  gen- 
uine one.  Poppo  objects  to  Goller's  explanation,  but  does  not  propose 
any  thing  himself  Bp.  Thirlwall  adopts  that  of  Portus,  Acacms,  and 
Hoffmann;  "although  they  have  always  kept  that  day  holy."  ..To  this 
Arnold  objects ;  "  but  can  Thucydides  have  written  kcU  uypvrec  as  signir 
fying  Kainep  ayovreg  ?"  I  certainly  do  not  see  why  he  could  not,  since 
he  appears  to  have  used  a  similar  construction  elsewhere;  see  VI.  16.  6, 
i§  ov  Kal  irepiyevofxevoi  r^  fiax^j  Ovdirru  koI  vvv  jSefSatcjc  6apaov7i ;  if  not 
also  15.  4.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  more  solid  objection,  that  he  never  uses 
either  uyeiv  with  Iffiipav  in  that  sense  (though  he  does  with  ioprip;);  nor 
TrdiTu  Tdv  xpovov  to  signify  "the  whole  course  of  time,"  as  distinguished 
from  "the  whole  of  the  time/  i.  «.,  of  some  definite  period;  but  either 
del  or  t)id  iravToc.  Nor,  again,  does  the  statement  thus  supposed  to  bo 
made  respecting  the  holy  day  rest  on  any  thing  but  assumption. 
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waste.  The  E^idaurians  invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies ;  but  some 
of  them  pleaded  the  month  as  an  excuse,  while  others,  even  after 
coming  to  the  borders  of  Epidaurus,  remained  inactive. 

65.  At  the  time  that  the  Argives  were  in  Epidaurus,  de- 
putations from  the  states  assembled  at  Mantinea,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Athenians.  And  when  the  conference  b^an, 
the  Corinthians  said  that  their  words  did  not  agree  with  meir 
deeds ;  since  tkey  were  sitting  in  council  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  while  the  Epidaurians  with  their  allies  and  the  Argives 
were  arrayed  against  each,  other  under  arms.  Deputies  there- 
fore from  each  party  ought  first  to  go  and  separate  the  armies, 
and  then  come  and  speak  again  on  the  subject  of  peace.  In 
compliance  with  this  sentiment,  they  went  and  brought  back 
the  Argives  out  of  the  Epidaurian  territory.  They  then  as- 
sembled again,  but  could  not  even  then  come  to  any  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  Argives  again  invaded  Epidaurus,  and  laid  it 
waste.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  marched  out  to  Caryae; 
and  returned  again,  when  the  omens  on  that  occasion  also 
proved  unfavorable  to  them.  The  Argives,  after  ravaging 
about  a  third  of  the  Epidaurian  territory,  returned  home. 
Moreover,  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  their  assistance,  with  Alcibiades  as  general ;  but  on  learning 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ended  their  expedition,  and  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  them,  they  returned  home. 
And  so  the  summer  passed  by. 

56.  The  following  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Athenians  in  sending  by  sea  to  Epidaurus 
thr^  huiidred  garrison  troops,  under  command  of  Agesippidas. 
The  Argives  therefore  went  to  the  Athenians,  and  complained, 
that  though  it  had  been  specified  in  the  treaty  that  they 
should  not  allow  an  enemy  to  pass  through  their  respective 
countries,  they  had  allowed  them  to  go  mere  by  sea;  and 
therefore  they  should  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  if  the 
Athenians,  on  their  side,  did  not  take  the  Messenians  and  He- 
lots to  PyluSy  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonians.  So  the  Athenians, 
at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Laconian  pillai*,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  adhered 
to  their  oaths ;  and  they  conveyed  the  Helots  who  were  at 
Cranii  to  Pylus,  to  plunder  the  country ;  though  in  other  re- 
spects they  remained  quiet.  Now  in  the  course  of  hostilities 
during  this  winter  between  the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  no 
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pitched  battle  was  fought,  but  there  were  only  ambuecades 
and  skirmishes,  in  which  some  were  slain  on  each  side,  as 
might  happen.  When  the  winter  was  closing,  and  spring  was 
now  at  hand,  the  Argives  went  with  scaling  ladders  to  Epi- 
daurus,  supposing  that  it  would  be  left  unguarded  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  intending  to  take  it  by  storm ;  but  returned 
unsuccessful.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  war. 

5^.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians  saw  that  the  Epidaurians,  who  were  their  allies, 
were  in  distress,  and  that  the  other  states  in  the  Peloponnese 
had  either  separated  from  them,  or  were  unfavorably  disposed 
toward  them ;  thinking  that  if  they  did  not  quickly  prevent 
it,  they  would  proceed  to  a  greater  degree  of  disaffection, 
they  marched  with  all  their  forces,  themselves  and  the  He- 
lots, against  Argos,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Archi- 
damus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  Tegeans,  and  as  many  others  of  the  Arcadians 
as  were  in  alliance  with  them.  The  allies  in  the  rest 'of  the 
Peloponnese  also,  and  those  beyond  it,  mustered  at  Phlius; 
the  Boeotians  with  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  the  same  num- 
ber of  light-armed,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  an  equal  number 
of  hamippi;  *  the  Corinthians  with  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed  ;  the  rest  as  might  severally  happen  ;  but  the  Phhasians 
in  full  force,  as  the  army  was  posted  in  their  country. 

58.  Now  the  Argives  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  when  they  were  od. 
their  march  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rest  at  Phlius,  then 
they  also  took  the  field.  They  were  reinforced  by  the  Man- 
tineans  with  their  allies,  and  by  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
of  the  Eleans.  And  as  they  advanced,  they  met  the  Laced»- 
monians  at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia,  and  each  army  occupied 
a  hill.  The  Argives  then  prepared  to  engage  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, cut  off  as  they  were  by  themselves :  but  Agis  broke  up 
in  the  night,  and  eluding  tnem,  proceeded  to  tfie  rest  of  the 
allies  at  Phlius.  The  Argives,  on  finding  this,  marched,  as 
soon  as  it  was  morning,  to  Argos  first,  and  then  to  where  they 
expected  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies  would  descend 
iato  their  country,  namely,  the  road  running  by  Nemea.    Agis, 

*  i,  c,  light  infimtry  who  accompanied  the  cavalry  into  action.  See 
Poppo's  note. 
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however,  did  not  take  that  road,  as  they  expected  him  to  do ; 
but  having  given  orders  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Epidaurians,  he  advanced  by  another  and  more 
difficult  route,  and  so  came  down*  into  the  plain  of  Argos. 
The  (Corinthians,  Pellenians,  and  Phliasians  marched  by  an- 
other steep  road ;  while  the  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyo- 
nians  had  been  ordered  to  descend  by  that  leading  to  Nemea, 
where  the  Argives  were  posted,  in .  order  that,  if  the  Argives 
should  advance  into  th^  plain  against  his  own  di\asion,  they 
might  han^  oa  their  rear,  and  use  their  cavalry  with  effect. 
He  then,  having  made  these  arrangements  and  entered  the 
plain,  proceeded  to  ravage  Saminthus  and  other  places. 

69.  The  Argives,  having  discovered  it,  advanced  from  Ne- 
mea,  when  it  was  now  day,  to  their  succor;  and  failing  in 
with  the  forces  of  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  killed  a 
few  of  the  former,  but  themselves  had  rather  more  killed  by 
the  latter.  And  now  the  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyo- 
nians  advanced,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  toward  Nemea, 
and  folind  the  Argives  no  longer  there ;  but  they  had  gone 
down,  on  seeing  their  property  ravaged,  and  were  forming  for 
battle ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians  also  were  preparing  to  meet 
them.  Now  the  Argives  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies ;  for  on  the  side  of  the  plain  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  those  with  them  excluded  them  from  their  city;  above 
them  were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellenians;  and 
in  the  direction  of  Nemea  the  Boeotians,  Sicyonians,  and  Me- 
gareans. They  had  no  cavahy  with  them  ;*  tor  the  Athenians 
alone  of  all  the  allies  had  not  yet  joined  them.  Now  the 
mass  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  did  not  consider  their 
present  position  so  formidable;  but  fancied  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  on  favorable  terms,  and  that  they  had  inter- 
cepted the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  own  country,  and  close  by 
their  city.  But  two  individuals  of  the  Argives,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  ^ve  generals,  and  Aldphron,  the  proxenus  of  the 
Iiacedaemonians,  when  the  armies  were  now  on  the  very  point 
of  engaging,  went  to  Agis,  and  in  a  conference  urged  him  not 
to  bring  on  a  battle ;  since  the  Argives  were  prepared  to  give 
and  accept  fair  and  equal  arbitration  for  whatever  complaints 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  against  them,  and  to  make  a  treaty 
and  live  in  peace  for  the  future. 

^  Implying,  of  course,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  among 
the  confederates  who  had  any  cavalry. 
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60.  Those  of  the  Argives  who  made  these  statementB  did  so 
on  their  own  authority,  and  not  by  order  of  the  people ;  and 
Agis  on  his  own  discretion  received  their  proposals ;  and  with- 
out consulting,  any  more  than  they  had,  with  the  majority, 
but  only  communicating  them  to  one  of  the  officers  who  joined 
the  expedition,  granted  a  truce  for  four  months,  during  which 
they  were  to  fuMll  their  agreement  And  so  he  immediately 
led  back  the  army,  without  explaining  the  matter  to*  any  of 
the  other  confederates.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  fol- 
lowed, indeed,  as  he  led  them,  out  of  respect  for  the  law  ;  but 
among  each  other  they  blamed  him  exceedingly,  considering 
that  when  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fighting  on  favor- 
able terms,  and  their  enemies  were  henmied  in  on  all  sides, 
both  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  were  retuminv  without 
having  achieved  any  thing  worthy  of  their  preparations.  For 
indeed  this  was  the  finest  Grecian  army  that  had  ever  been 
brought  together  up  to  that  time ;  and  it  appeared  such  espec- 
ially while  it  was  still  all  united  at  Nemea,  consisting  of  the 
Laoedsemonians  in  full  force,  the  Arcadians,  Boeotians,  Co- 
rinthians, Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Phliasians,  and  Megareans; 
and  those,  too,  all  picked  men  from  their  respective  popula- 
tions, and  thinking  themselves  a  match,  not  only  for  the  Argive 
confederacy,  but  even  for  another  such  added  to  it  Thus 
then  the  army,  finding  great  fault  with  Agis,  withdrew,  and 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes.  But  the  Axgives,  on  their 
side,  blamed  £yr  more  severely  still  those  who  had  concluded 
the  truce  without  consulting  the  people ;  as  they  too  thought 
that  the  Lacediemonians  had  escaped  when  they  never  could 
have  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  destroying  them ;  since  the 
contest  would  have  been  decided  near  their  own  city,  and  in 
concert  with  many  brave  allies.  On  their  return  therefore 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  in  the  bed  of  the  CharadruS| 
where  ^ej  try  all  causes  that  may  arise  from  any  expedition, 
before  they  enter  the  citv.  He  escaped  by  flying  tor  refiige  to 
the  altar ;  his  property,  however,  was  confiscated  by  them. 

61.  After  this,  when  the  Athenian  succors  arrived,  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Laches  and  Kicostratus,  the  Argives  beiiu^ 
loath,  notwithstanding  their  arrival,  to  break  the  truce  wim 
the  Lacedaemonians,  commanded  them  to  go  back,  though 
they  wished  to  make   a  conununication   to  them,  and  did 
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not  grant  them  a  public  audience,  until  the  Mantineana  and 
Eleans  (for  they  were  still  there),  by  their  entreaties,  con- 
strained them  to  do  so.  The  Athenians  then — Alcibiades  being 
present  as  embassador — spoke  before  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  to  this  effect ;  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  truce'  even 
to  have  been  made,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  allies ;  and 
that  now,  since  their  force  had  come  so  seasonably,  they  ought 
to  proceed  to  hostilities.  And  having  persuaded  the  allies 
by  their  arguments^  they  immediately  marched  against  Orcho- 
menus,  all  but  the  Argives,  who,  though  persuaded  to  the 
measure,  still  staid  behind  at  first;  afterward,  however,  they 
also  went  Thus  they  all  sat  down  before  Orchomenus,  and 
besieged  it,  and  made  assaults  upon  it ;  being  for  other  reasons 
desirous  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  especially  as  some  hostages 
from  Arcadia  were  deposited  there  by  the  Lacedsemonians. 
The  Orchomenians,  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  their  wall  and 
the  number  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  fearing,  since  no  succors 
had  arrived,  that  they  might  perish  before  they  did,  surrendered 
on  condition  of  joining  the  confederacy,  giving  hostages  of  their 
own  to  the  Mantineans,  and  delivering  up  those  whom  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  deposited  with  them. 

62.  After  this,  when  the  allies  were  now  in  possession  of 
Orchomenus,  they  consulted  to  which  of  the  remaining  places 
they  should  proceed  first  The  Eleans  urged  them  to  go 
against  Lepreum,.the  Mantineans  against  Tegea;  and  the 
Argives  and  Athenians  sided  with  the  Mantineans.  The 
Eleans,  being  angry  at  their  not  determining  to  march  against 
Lepreum,  returned  home ;  while  the  rest  of  the  allies  made 
preparations  at  Mantinea  for  proceeding  against  Tegea ;  and  a 
party  of  the  Tegeans  themselves  in  the  town  were  ready  to  give 
up  the  government  to  them. 

63.  As  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  returned 
from  Argos  after  concluding  the  four  months'  truce,  they 
blamed  Agis  exceedingly  for  not  having  brought  Argos  into 
subjection  to  them,  when  there  was  so  nno  an  opportunity  as 
they  thought  had  never  before  presented  itself;  for  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  find  so  many  and  such  allies  collected  together. 

>  Koi  yh'OLVTo.'\  Arnold  and  Poppo  agree  with  Bauer  in  thinking  that 
Kal  ought  to  have  been  put  before  at  airov^ai ;  but  may  it  not  be  in- 
tended to  qualify  yhotvro  alone,  as  I  have  taken  it?  in  which  case  it 
stands  just  as  it  ought. 
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Bat  when  tidings  also  came  of  the  capture  of  Orchomenus,  they 
were  far  more  enraged,  and  under  the  influence  of  anger  resolved 
immediately  (contrary  to  their  general  hahit)  that  they  ought 
to  demolish  his  house,  and  fine  him  ten  thousand  drachmas. 
But  he  besought  them  to  do  none  of  these  thing ;  for  he  would 
atone  for  his  faults  by  good  service  when  he  next  took  the 
field,'  or  they  might  then  do  to  him  whatever  they  pleased. 
Accordingly,  they  abstained  from  the  fine  and  the  demolition 
of  his  house,  but  passed  a  law  at  that  time  which  had  never 
before  existed  among  them ;  for  they  chose  ten  Spartans  to 
act  as  counselors  with  him,  without  whose  consent  he  should 
have  no  power  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city. 

64.  Meanwhile  intelligence  reached  them  from  their  friends 
in  Tegea,  that  unless  they  came  there  quickly,  Tegea  would 
go  over  from  them  to  the  Argives  and  their  allies,  and  that  it 
had  all  but  done  so.  Upon  this  then  succor  was  given  them 
by  the  Lacedjemonians  and  their  helots  in  ^uU  force,  with  vigor, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  had  never  been  done  before.  They  ad- 
vanced to  Orestheum,  in  the  Msenalian  territory ;  and  com- 
manded those  of  the  Arcadians  who  were  their  allies  to  muster 
and  march  close  after  them  to  Tegea ;  while  they  themselves, 
after  coming  all  of  them  as  far  as  Orestheum,  from  that  place 
sent  back  home  the  sixth  part  of  their  force,  for  which  were 
included  those  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  for  foreign  serv- 
ice, to  protect  their  property  at  home,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  their  army  arrived  at  Tegea,  where  their  allies  from  Ar- 
cadia joined  them  not-  long  after.  They  also  sent  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, Boeotians,  Phocians,  anid  Locrians,  with  orders  to 
reinforce  them  as  quickly  as  possible  at  Mantinea.  But  to 
these  the  notice  was  short,  and  it  was  not  easy,  except  in  a 
body,  and  after  waiting  for  each  other,  to  cross  the  enemy's 
territory ;  for  it  closed  up  the  communication,  lying  just  in 
the  way  of  it :  however,  they  made  all  haste  notwithstanding. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  meanwhile,  taking  with  them  their  Ar- 
cadian allies  who  had  joined  them,  invaded  the  territory  of 
Mantinea,  and  having  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
laid  waste  the  land. 

65.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  seeing  them,  "occupied 
a  position  that  was  strong  and  difficult  of  access,  and  drew  up 
their  troops  for  action.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
immediately  advanced  against  them,  and  proceeded  to  withiu 
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stone's  throw  or  arrow-shot ;  when  one  of  the  elders  called  out 
to  Agis,  "  that  he  was  purposing  to  cure  evil  with  evil  f  mean- 
ing that  his  present  unseasonahle  eagerness  was  intended  to  be 
a  reparation  of  his  culpable  retreat  from  Argos.  lie  then, 
whether  in  consequence  of  this  exclamation,  or  because  he  was 
himself  suddenly  struck  by  some  resolution,  different  from  what 
he  had  before  adopted,  led  his  army  back  again  with  all  speed, 
before  the  engagement  had  begun ;  and  going  into  the  Tegean 
country,  diverted  over  that  of  the  Mantineans  the  water  about 
which  the  Tegeans  and  Mantineans  are  continually  engaged 
in  hostilities,  as  it  causes  a  general  injury  to  whichever  coun- 
try it  falls  into.  His  object  was  to  bring  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  down  from  the  hill,  on  their  coming  to  resist  the 
diversion  of  the  water,  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  so  to  fight 
the  battle  on  the  plain.  Accordingly,  after  sta3ring  there  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  water,'  during  that  day,  he  turned  it 
off.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at 
first  amazed  at  his  sudden  retreat,  when  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  them,  and  did  not  know  what  to  conjecture.  Afterward, 
when  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  out  of  sight,  while  they  them- 
selves remained  still,  and  did  not  follow  them,  they  then  began 
to  blame  their  generals  again  ;  both  because,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, the  Lacedaemonians,  when  fairly  caught  near  Argos, 
had  been  suffered  to  escape  ;  and  now,  when  they  were  run- 
ning away,  no  one  pursued  them  ;  but  with  perfect  quiet  the 
enemy  were  saving  themselves,  while  i?iey  were  being  be- 
trayed. The  generals,  then,  were  at  the  moment  confounded, 
but  afterward  they  led  them  off  from  the  hill,  and  having  ad- 
vanced on  to  the  plain,  pitched  their  camp,  with  the  intention 
of  advancing  against  the  enemy. 

66.  The  next  day  the  Argives  and  their  allies  formed  their 
line  as  they  intended  to  engage,  should  they  fall  in  with  their 

^  Though  it  is  true,  as  Arnold  observes,  that  neither  fioriBowracy  nor 
the  participle  in  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Poppo,  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  present  put  for  a  future ;  yet  the  full  meaning  of  those  participles 
appears  to  be  most  naturally  conveyed  in  English  by  the  sign  of  the 
future,  since  they  are  expressive  of  intention ;  a  force  which  the  present 
indicative  frequently  has,  and  which  might  therefore  be  expected  in  tho 
participle  as  well.  For  other  instances  of  it  in  Thucydides,  compare  II. 
65.  8,  6L(i  rb  fx^  KTufievog  i^  ov  npocijKdvTuv  t^v  Svvafuv  irpd^  ^dovtjv  re 
?.iyeiv,  rv.  61.  1,  XP^  "^d  (ir}  nposrjKovTa  iiriKTUfievovc  /iuAXoy  ^  tH 
iroXfta  P'kdiCTOVTag  ^fifiuxovg  re  irdyeadai,  k,  r.  ^ 
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oppcHients;  and  the  LaoedaanoniaDs,  on  going  back  iigain 
from  the  water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  into  their  old  en- 
campmenty  see  the  enemy  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  all 
by  Uiis  time  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  from  the  hill. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  then,  were  on  this  occasion  in  the  greatest 
consternation  they  had  ever  experienced  within  their  memory. 
For  their  preparations  had  to  be  made  on  a  short  notice ;  and 
inmiediately  they  fell  into  their  ranks  in  a  hurry,  Agis,  their 
king,  giving  all  orders,  according  to  the  law.  For  when  a 
king  is  at  the  head  of  an  army,  all  commands  are  given  by 
him ;  and  he  communicates  to  the  poUmarckis  what  is  to  be 
done,  they  to  the  lodvagi^  those  to  the  penteconiers,  these 
again  to  the  enomotarchSy  and  these  to  their  enomoty ;  and 
thus  theif  orders,  whatever  they  wish  to  be  done,  pass  in  the 
same  manner,  and  quickly  reach  the  troops ;  for  pretty  nearly 
all  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  small  portion  excepted, 
are  oflBcers  over  oflScers ;  and  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on, 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  many. 

67.  On  that  occasion  the  Sciritae  formed  their  left  wing; 
who  alone  of  the  Lacedaemonians  have  always  that  post 
by  themselves.  Next  to  them  were  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamodes  with 
them.  Then  came  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  with 
their  lochi  posted  one  after  the  other;  by  their  side  the 
Arcadians  of  Heraea ;  after  them  the  Maenalians ;  and  on  the 
light  wing  the  Tegeans,  with  a  few  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
holding  the  extreme  position.  Their  cavalry  was  posted  oa 
each  wing.  The  Lacedaemonians,  then,  were  drawn  up  in 
this  way.  On  the  side  of  their  opponents,  their  right  wing 
was  occupied  by  the  Mantineans,  because  the  action  was  to  be 
fought  in  their  country ;  and  by  their  side  were  the  Arcadian 
allies.  Then  came  the  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Argiv^ 
for  whom  the  state  had  for  a  long  time  furnished  at  the  public 
expense  a  course  of  training  in  military  matters ;  next  to  them 
the  other  Argives ;  and  after  these,  their  allies  the  Cleonaeans 
and  Orneans ;  then  the  Athenians,  holding  the  extreme  left, 
and  their  own  cavalry  with  them. 

68.  Such  was  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  preparation  on 
both  sides.  The  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  the 
larger  of  the  two;  but  as  for  stating  any  number,  either  of 
the  several  divisions  on  each  side,  or  of  their  collective  force. 
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I  could  not  do  it  tnth  accuracy.  For  the  number  of  the 
Lacedsdmoniansy  on  account  of  the  «ecrecy  of  their  govern- 
ment^ was  not  known ;  and  what  of  the  others,  in  coi^equence 
of  men's  natural  tendency  to  boasting  with  regard  to  their  own 
numbers^  was  regarded  with  distrust.  From  the  following 
mode  of  calculating,  however,  one  may  see  the  number  of 
Lacedaemonians  that  was  present  on  that  occasion.  There 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  seven  lockif  exclusive  of  the  Sci- 
ritse,  who  amounted  to  six  hundred ;  and  in  each  loehus  there 
were  four  j>entecosty€8y^  and  in  the  pentecosty  four  enomotice, 
Iq  the  first  rank  of  the  enomoty  there  were  four  fighting  men. 
In  depth,'  though  they  had  not  all  been  drawn  up  alflke,  but 
as  oach  lochayus  chose,  they  took  their  position  on  the  field 
uniformly  eight  deep.  And  thus,  along  the  whole  line,  the 
first  rank  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men, 
besides  the  Sciritse. 

69.  When  they  were  now  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the 
following  admonitions  were  then  severally  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  generals.  To  the  Mantineans,  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  for  their  country,  and  to  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  empire  and  slavery — that  they  might  not  be  depnved 
of  the  former  after  tasting  it,  and  might  avoid  again  tasting 
the  latter.  To  the  Argives,  that  they  would  fight  for  their 
original  supremacy,  and  not  to  brook  being  forever  deprived 
of  their  former  equal  share  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avenge  themselves  on  men  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, and  near  ones  too,  for  many  acts  of  injustice.  To  the 
Athenians^  that  fighting  as  they  were  in  concert  with  many 

*  "  The  regular  complement  of  the  enomotia  was  twenty-four  men,  be- 
sides its  captain;  the  pentecosty  was  composed  of  twoenomotise,  and  tho 
lochusof  two  penteoostyes." — Armld  See  his  whole  note  on  this  passage. 

3  As  the  number  of  the  ranks  must  have  depended  on  that  of  the  files, 
and  have  been  the  same  throughout  tho  army,  if  that  were,  or  have  dif- 
fered, because  that  did ;  it  is  evident  that  any  change  which  the  com- 
mander-inKihief  might  have  made  in  the  previous  dispositions  of  the 
several  lodiagi,  must  have  affected  the  breadth  of  the  ranks  as  well  as 
the  depth  of  the  files,  though  the  latter  only  is  mentioned,  or  rather  im- 
plied, by  our  author.  The  supposition  of  such  a  change  is  warranted  by 
the  variation  in  the  tenses  of  the  verbs ;  and  is  the  only  way  of  solving 
the  difficulty  noticed  by  Dobree — that  the  depth  of  the  line  in  each 
loehus  appears  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  its  commander,  even  after 
the  number  of  men  in  the  front  rank  of  all  of  them  has  been  said  to 
have  been  uniformly  four;  though  after  this  had  once  been  settled,  the 
other  mUstj  of  course,  have  been  no  less  uniform.    See  Poppo's  note. 
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brave  allies,  it  was  a  glorious  thing  for  them  to  show  themT 
selves  inferior  to  none^  and  that  by  defeating  the  Lacedae' 
inonians  in  the  Peloponnese,  they  would  enjoy  their  empire 
more  securely,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  while  no  one  else  would 
over  march  against  their  country.  To  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  such  were  the  admonitions  that  were  addressed.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  both  individually  among 
themselves,  and  with  their  national  warrsongs,  exhorted  one 
another,  as  brave  men,  to  remember  what  they  had  learned 
before  ;  knowing  that  actual  training  for  a  long  time  previous 
was  of  more  benefit  than  a  brief  verbal  exhortation,  hov*  o  .er 
well  expressed. 

70.  After  this  the  conflict  commenced;  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  advancing  with  haste  and  impetuosity  ;  2ie  Lace- 
daemonians slowly,  and  to  the  music  of  many  flute-players, 
placed  among  them  according  to  custom,  not  with  a  religious 
object,  but  that  they  might  advance  evenly,  stepping  in  time, 
and  so  that  their  line  might  not  be  broken,  a  thing  which 
large  armies  are  apt  to  do  in  their  approaches  to  an  enemy. 

7L  While  they  were  yet  closing  in  battle,  King  Agia  re- 
solved to  execute  a  maneuver,  as  follows.  All  armies,  on  going 
into  battle,  are  forced  out  too  much  on  their  right  wing;  be- 
cause the  men,  in  their  fear,  each  shelter,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  exposed  side  with  the  shield  of  the  man  who  is  posted 
next  to  them  on  tho  right,  and  think  that  the  closer  they  aro 
locked  together,  the  more  efiectually  they  are  protected.  The 
man  who  primarily  gives  occasion  to  this  is  he  who  stands 
first  on  the  right  wing,  through  w^ishing  continually  to. with- 
draw from  tho  enemy  his  own  unarmed  side ;  and  the  rest 
follow  him  under  the  influence  of  the  same  fear.  And  so,  on 
that  occasion,  tho  Mantineans  reached  with  their  wing  far 
beyond  the  Sciritae,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  fur- 
ther still  beyond  the  Athenians,  inasmuch  as  their  army  was 
larger  than  theirs.  Agis  therefore,  being  afraid  that  their  left 
might  be  surrounded,  and  thinking  that  the  Mantineans  were 
extending  too  far  beyond  it,  gave  orders  for  the  Sciritae  and 
Brasidean  soldiers  to  advance  from  their  position  with  a  part 
of  their  number,  and  equalize  their  line  to  that  of  the  Man- 
tineans; while  into  the  void  thus  created  he  ordered  Hip- 
ponoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  of  the  polemarchs,  to  move  over 
from  the  right  wing  with  their  lochi^  and  by  throwing  them- 
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selves  into  it  to  fill  it  up ;  thinkiiig  that  their  own  right  would 
still  have  an  abundance  of  strength,  and  that  the  line  opposite 
the  Maniineans  would  be  formed  the  more  firmly. 

72.  Now  as  he  gave  these  orders  at  the  veiy  moment  of  the 
charge,  and  on  a  sudden,  the  consequence  was,  that  Aristocles 
and  Hipponoidas  would  not  move  on  (they  were  for  this  offense 
afterward  banished  from  Sparta,  being  thought  to  have  shown 
cowardice),  and  that  so  the  en^my  closed  with  them  before 
any  thing  could  be  done ;  and  moreover,  that  when  he  ordered 
the  Sciritse  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  since  the  locki  did  not 
move  on  to  their  support,  neither  could  these  now  fill  up  the 
line.    But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  most  decidedly  and 
in  every  respect  beaten  in  point  of  skill,  at  that  very  time 
they  proved  themselves  no  less  superior  in  point  of  courage.* 
For  when  thev  had  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  opponents, 
though  the  nght  wing  of  the  Mantineans  broke  their  Sciritan 
and  Brasidean  corps,  and  the  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  with 
the  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Argivcs,  rushing  in  through 
the  open  and  unclosed  part  of  the  line,  cut  up  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, having  surroimded  and  broken  them,  and  drove  them 
to  the   baggage  wagons,  and  killed   some   of   the  veterans 
who  were  posted  as  a  guard  over  them :  though  in  this  part 
of   the  field,  I    say,  the   Lacedaemonians   were    worsted,  yet 
with   the    rest    of   their   forces,    and    especially  the   center, 
where   was  King  Agis,  and   around  him   the  three  hundred 
horsemen,  as  they  are  called,'  they  fell  on  the  veterans  of  the 
Argives,    and    what    are    named    the   five    lochi,   with    the 
Cleonseans,  the  Omeans,  and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  were 
posted  next  to  them,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  the  majority  not 
haying  even  waited  to  close  with  them,  but  having,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  given  way,  and 
some  of  them  having  been  even  trodden  under  foot,  in  their 
hurry  to  avoid  being  anticipated  and  overtaken.' 

^  Or,  "  {woved  that  it  was  mainly  through  their  courage  that  they  won 
the  victory." 

*  **  He  adds  KoXovfitvoty  because,  though  called  horsemen,  they  were 
really,  infioitry.  The  actual  cavalry  were  on  the  wings,  as  had  been  al- 
ready stated,  ch.  67.  1.  These  '  three  hundred  horsemen,'  as  they  were 
called,  were  originally,  we  may  supi)08e,  so  many  chie&,  who  fought 
round  their  king,  not  on  foot,  but  in  their  chariots ;  this  being  the  early 
sense  of  liriTEvq  and  imruTriCj  as  we  find  from  Homer." — Arnold, 
^  •  Literally,  "that  the  overtaking  might  not  anticipate  them."    For 
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13,  When  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  hnd 
given  way  on  this  side,  their  Kno  was  now  hroken  off  l>oth 
ways  ;^  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians  and  Tegeans  was  surrounding  the  Atamans  with,  the 
troops  which  outflanked  them,  and  they  were  encompassed 
with  danger  on  hoth  sides,  as  they  were  being  surrounded  on 
one,  and  were  already  beaten  on  the  other.    Indeed  they  would, 
have  suffered  most  severely  of  all  the  army,  if  the  presence  of 
their  cavalry  had  not  been  of  service  to  them.    It  happened 
too,  that  Agis,  on   perceiving  the  Lacedsemonian  left  wing, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Martineans  and  the  thousand  Ar- 
gives, to  be  hard  pressed,  gave  orders  for  the  whole  army  to 
advance  to  the  support  of  the  division  which  was  being  de- 
feated.   And  when  this  was  done,  the  Athenians  meanwhile, 
as   the  enemy's  forces  passed  on,  and  withdrew  from  them, 
escaped  at  their  leisure,  and  with  them  the  beaten  division  of 
the  Argives.    The  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  picked  men  of  the  Argives,  were  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  press  on  their  adversaries ;  but  seeing  their  own  side 
defeated,  and   the  Lacedaemonians  advancing  against  thein, 
they  took  to  flight.    And  of  the  Mantineai^  many  were  slain, 
but  of  the  pick^  Argives  the  great  majority  escaped.    However, 
the  flight  and  retreat  were  not  hard  pressed,  nor  to  any  great 
distance;    for  though  the   Lacedaemonians,  until  they  have 
routed  their  enemies,  fight  for  a  long  time,  and  stubbornly,  as 
regards  standing  their  ground;   yet  when  they  have  routed 
them,  they  pursue  but  for  a  short  time  and  for  a  little  distance. 

74.  Of  such  a  character  then,  and  answering  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  this  description,  was  the  battle — the  greatest  that 
had  occun-ed  for  a  very  long  time  among  the  Greeks,  and 
fought  by  the  most  considerable  states.    The  Lacedaemonians, 

the  diflferent  explanations  of  this  very  doubtful  expression,  see  Poppo's 
or  Arnold's  note.  I  have  followed  Heilman  and  Haack  in  consideriog 
Tj^p  lyKaTdXritl/iv  as  the  subject  of  (fS^val  (though  it  is,  what  Poppo  calls 
it,  *'  durior  explanatio") ;  because  in  every  other  instance  that  I  have 
observed,  in  which  Thucydides  uses  the  article  rov  with  an  infinitive, 
whether  with  ^  or  without  it,  it  expresses  purpose,  and  not  efi^  or 
cause.  See  I.  4;  II.  4  2 ;  32.  1 ;  V.  27.  2. ;  VIII.  14.  1 ;  39.  4.  Tiie 
only  one  of  these  passages  which  might  seem  an  exception  to  what  has 
been  stated,  is  the  second;  and  that  is  not  really  one,  if  rot;  ful  iK(pevyeuf 
be  joined  with  di6KopTac,  as  Poppo  takes  it 

»  "  i.  «.,  by  one  part  of  it  having  advanced  beyond  it  to  pursue  the  ene» 
my  and  by  another  part  having  been  beaten  back  behind  it"— --imc^tt 
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after  piling  their  arms  in  ^nt  of  the  enem/s  dead,  immedi- 
ately erected  a  trophy,  and  stripped  the  slain ;  and  taking  up 
their  own  dead  carried  them  back  to  Tegea,  where  they  were 
buried,  while  they  restored  the  enemy's  under  truce.  There 
were  killed,  of  the  Argives,  Omeans,  and  Oleonseans,  seven 
hundred;  of  the  Mantineans,  two  hundred;  and  the  same 
number  of  the  Athenians  including  the  .^S^netans,  with 
their  generals.  On  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  allies 
did  not  8u£fer  to  such  an  extent  that  any  number  worth  men- 
tionine  were  killed ;  and  of  themselves  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  truth,  but  about  three  hundred  were  said  to  have  &llen. 
*  75.  ^ow  when  the  engagement  was  about  to  take  place, 
Pleistoanax  also,  the  other  king,  set  out  to  their  aid  with  those 
who  were  above  and  below  the  usual  age  for  service,  and 
reached  as  &r  as  Tegea,  but  went  back  again  on  hearing  of 
the  victory.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent,  too,  and  turned  back 
the  allies  from  Corinth  and  from  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  and 
having  themselves  returned  and  dismissed  their  allies,  they 
kept  the  festival  (for  it  happened  to  be  the  time  of  their 
Carnea).  And  the  imputations  which  at  that  time  were  urged 
agdinst  them  by  the  Greeks,  both  on  the  score  of  cowardice  in 
consequence  of  their  disaster  in  the  island,  and  of  their  bad 
management  and  dilatoriness  in  other  respects,  they  wiped  out 
by  this  one  action;  having  been,  as  was  now  thought,  re- 
duced by  fortune,  but  still  the  same  men  at  heart. 

Now  the  day  before  this  battle  it  also  happened  that  the 
Epidaurians  with  all  their  forces  invaded  the  Argive  terri- 
tory, and  cut  off  in  great  numbers,  when  they  came  out  to  give 
them  battle,  those  of  the  ArgiVes  who  were  left  behind  to  keep 
guard.  Moreover,  when  three  thousand  of  the  Elean  heavy- 
armed  had  come  after  the  battle  to  the  succor  of  the  Manti- 
neans, aad  a  thousand  Athenians  in  addition  to  their  former 
force,  all  these  allies  at  once  marched  against  Epidaurus, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  keeping  the  Carnea;  and 
dividing  the  work  between  them,  they  began  a  wall  of  circum- 
valladon  round  the  city.  And  though  the  rest  abandoned  the 
work,  the  Athenians  finished  it  round  the  promontory  called 
the  Heraeum,  the  part  which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  And 
having  all  joined  in  leaving  a  garrison  in  this  fortress,  they  re- 
turned to  their  several  cities.  And  so  the  summer  ended. 
76.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter,  the  Lacedae- 
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monians,  after  they  had  celebrated  the  Carnean  festival,  im- 
mediately took  the  field ;  and  on  arriving  at  Tegea,  sent  on 
to  Argos  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  For  there  had 
been  there  previously  a  party  in  thdr  Jntere^  and  deisirons  of 
putting  down  the  democracy  at  Ai^os ;  and  sitice  the  battle 
had  b^n  fought^  they  were  much  letter  able  to  persuade  the 
people  at  large  to  the  proposed  arrangement  Their  wish 
was,  after  first  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
then,  in  the  second  place,  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them ; 
and  so  at  length  to  attack  the  democracy.  Accordingly,  there 
came  frota  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Argos,  Lichas,  son  of  Arcesi- 
laus,  who  was  proxenut  for  the  Argives,  bearing  two  pro- 
posals, one  as  to  the  mode  in  whicn  they  should  carry  on 
hostilities,  if  they  preferred  it ;  the  other,  as  to  the  footing  on 
which  they  should  remain  at  peace,  if  Hiey  preferred  that. 
And  after  there  had  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject 
(for  Alcibiades  also  happened  to  be  present),  the  party  who  ne* 
gotiated  for  the  Lacedsemonians,.  and  who  now  ventured  to  do 
so  openly,  prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  accept  the  proposal  for 
tm  accommodation ;  which  was  to  this  efiect : 

77.  "It  seems  good  to  the  assembly  of  th^  LacedsemoniaBs 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Argives  on  the  following 
conditions: — ^That  they  shall  restore    their   children   to   the 
Orchomenians,  their  men  to  the  Msenalians,  and  the  men  de- 
posited at  Mantinea  to  the  Lacedsenionians.    That  they  shall 
evacuate  Epidaurus,  and   demolish   their  fortification   there: 
lind  that  if  the  Athenians  do  not  withdraw  from  Epidanros, 
th^y  diall  be  declared  enemies  to  the  Argives  and  Lac^»- 
monians,  with  the  allies  of  b(yth  those  6tates.^That  if  tlie 
Laeed^mcmians  have  iaaj  children  in  their^  custody,  they  fibaH 
restore  tli^m  to  tdl  ike  states.— That  with  respect  to  de  cSNt- 
ing  to.  the'  god^  the  Epidaiirians  shall  be  at  liberty  io  take  tt 
oath  on  the  subjed;,  and  that  the  Argives  shall  allow  them  to 
do  60i*-— That  the  states  in  the  Pdoponnese,  both  small  and 
^r^t,  sh^  be  all  independent,  according  to'  the  institutiobs  of 
their  fathers.^--That  if  any  of  those  beyond  the  Peli^nBCse 
come  gainst   the  Pelc^nnesian  territoiy  with    evil  intent, 
they  sh^  repel  the  invader  by  common  counsel,*  on  snch 

*  dfj,€v  }.yv.'\  For  the  various  (jonjectures  as  to  the  true  reading  in  this 
passage^  see  Poppo. 

2  dfidei.]  Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  after  Bredo'sr,  "  any  where." 
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tenns  as  shall  seem  most  just  for  the  Pelopomiesians. — ^That 
-whatever  people  but  of  the  Pel<^ponnese  are  allies  of  the  XtftGOi- 
dsemoniansy  they  shall  stand  on  ^e  same  footing  as  the  allies  of 
liie  Lacedaemonians  and' of  the  Ar^vesj  retaining  their  own  pos- 
sessions.— ^That  the  contracting  parties  shall  show  these  con- 
ditions to  the  'allies,  and  enter  into  agreement  with  them,  if 
they  seem  satisfactory  to  them ;  but  that  if  any  thing  else 
seem  good  to  the  allies  they  shall  send  them  away  home.'' 

78.  This  proposal  the  Argives  in  the  first  j5ace  accepted, 
and  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  returned  home  from 
Tegea.  Afterward,  when  intercourse  with  each  other  was 
now  held  by  them,  not  long  subsequently  the  same  party 
again  contrived  that  the  Argives  should  renounce  their  al- 
liance with  the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  Athenians  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  which 
were  to  this  effect : 

79.  "The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  that  a  treaty  and  alliance 
should  be  concluded  between  them  for  fifty  years. — ^That  they 
shall  afibrd  to  each  other  judicial  decision  of  difierences,  on 
fair  and  equal  terms,  according  to  the  institutions  of  their 
fathers. — ^That  the  other  states  in  the  Peloponnese  shall  par- 
ticipate in  this  treaty  and  alliance,  as  independent  and  self- 
governed,  retaining  their  own  possessions,  and  affording  fair 
and  equal  judicial  decisions,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
their  mthers. — ^That  whatever  people  out  of  the  Peloponnese 
are  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  shall  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ^e  allies  of  the  Argives  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Argives,  retaining  their  own  posses- 
sions.— ^That  if  a  common  expedition  to  any  quarter  should  be 
required,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  shall  consult  upon 
it,  deciding  as  may  be  most  just  for  the  allies. — That  if  any  of 
the  states,  either  in   the  Peloponnese  or  out  of  it,  have  any 

1  ^fi$a}.eadat.'\  Bloomfield  supposes  "  tho  allies"  to  bo  the  8ul)r|ect  of, 
this  infinitive ;  but  it  surelj  must  be  the  parties  to  which  imdei^avTag 
refers.  Hie  same  parties  must  also  be  the  subject  of  dwidXXetv  in  tho 
following  sentence :  but  their  object  in  thus  sending  them  awaj  la  donbt-^ 
fed ;  whether  it  was  that  the  embassadors  might  consult  their  govern- 
ments on  the  oljections  they  had  made  to  the  treaty ;  or,  that  they  might 
not,  by  their  intrigueSr  attempt  to  unsettle  the  relations  between  Argoa 
and  Lacedsemon.  The  latter  appoara  to  me  more  acoordaot  ynlk  the 
brief  and  summary  expression,  oUad'  dmd?.Xeiv» 
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points  of  dispute,  wbether  concerning  their  borders  or  any 
thing  else,  they  shall  be  judicially  decided.' — ^That  if  any  of 
the  allied  states  should  have  a  quarrel  with  another,  they  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  whatever  third  state  may 
be  thought  impartial  by  both. — That  the  private  citizens  in 
each  state  shall  have  their  causes  tried  according  to  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers." 

80.  This  then  was  the  treaty  and  alliance  that  was  con- 
cluded; and  whatever  belonging  to  each  other  they  had  taken 
in  the  war,  or  whatever  other  ground  of  difference  existed 
between  them,  they  came  to  a  settlement  of  all  such  mat- 
ters. And  as  they  now  arranged  their  measures  in  concert, 
they  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  receive  any  herald  or  em- 
bassy from  the  Athenians,  unless  they  withdrew  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  evacuated  their  forts ;  and  neither  to  make 
peace  nor  carry  on  war  with  any  except  conjointly.  And 
besides  conducting  their  other  measures  witn  vehemence, 
they  both  of  them  sent  embassadors  to  the  Thraceward 
towns,  and  to  Perdiccas,  whom  they  persuaded  to  join  their 
league.  Ho  did  not,  however,  immediately  separate  from  the 
Amenians,  but  purposed  doing  so,  because  he  saw  that  the 
Argives  had  also ;  for  he  himself  was  originally  from  Argos. 
They  likewise  renewed  their  former  oaths  with  the  Chalcidi- 
ans,  and  bound  themselves  by  new  ones.  Moreover,  the 
Argives  sent  embassadors  to  the  Athenians,  commanding 
them  *  to  evacuate  their  fortress  in  Epidaurus.  They  therefore, 
seeing  themselves  to  be  but  few  against  many  who  had  joined  in 
garrisoning  it,  sent  Demosthenes  to  lead  their  men  out  of  it ; 
who  having  arrived,  and  instituted,  by  way  of  pretext,  a 
gymnastic  contest  outside  the  fortress,  when  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  had  gone  out,  shut  the  gates  upon  them.  After- 
ward, having  renewed  their  treaty  with  the  Epidaurians,  the 
Athenians  by  themselves  gave  up  the  fortress. 

81.  Subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Argives  from  the 
confederacy,  the  Mantineans,  after  first  holding  out,  and  then 

1  SiaKpcBjjfjiev.  Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  simply  "  brought  to  an  issue," 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  be.  Poppo  agrees  with  Bloomfield  that  only 
aa  appeal  to  legal  principles  is  here  intended  by  the  word ;  but  observes 
that  it  is  a  less  definite  term  than  ic  ^oAtv — iXSelv,  the  method  pre- 
scribed when  both  the  contending  states  were  members  of  the  leagues; 
as  including  the  decisions,  not  only  of  a  third  state,  but  also  of  the 
De^hian  oracle,  the  Araphictyons,  and  of  individual  referees. 
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finding  themselves  unable  to  do  so  without  the  Argives,  came 
to  terms  on  their  part  also  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  .lelin^ 
quished  their  sovereignty  over  the  cities.*  And  now  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Argives,  each  a  thousand  strong,  took  the 
field  together,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  themselves  went  and 
put  the  government  of  Sicyon  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  before,  and  then  both  of  them  together  also  put  down 
the  democracy  at  Argos,  an  oligarchy  being  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  These 
things  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  when  spring  was  now 
near  at  hand ;  and  so  ended  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war. 

82.  The  following  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  Dium  on 
Athos  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcidians;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  settled  the  affairs  of  Achaia,  which  be- 
fore had  not  been  suitable  to  their  views.  And  now  the  com- 
mons party  at  Argos  gradually  combining  and  recovering 
their  spirits,  made  an  attack  upon  the  oligarchical  party,  hav- 
ing watched  their  opportunity,  when  it  was  just  IJolq  time  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Gymnopaediae.  And  a  battle  having  been 
fought  in  the  city,  the  commons  gained  the  victoiy,  and  dew 
some  of  them,  and  banished  others.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
while  their  friends  had  been  sending  for  them  a  long  time  be- 
fore, did  not  go ;  but  at  length  put  off  the  Gymnopaediae,  and 
marched  to  their  aid.  On  hearing  at  Tegea  that  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  had  been  defeated,  they  would  not  advance  any  fur- 
ther, though  entreated  by  those  who  had  escaped ;  but  returned 
home,  and  kept  the  Gymnopaediae.  Afterward,  when  embas- 
sadors had  come  both  from  the  Argives  in  the  city  and  from 
those  driven  out  of  it,*  and  when  the  allies  also  were  present^ 
and  much  had  been  said 'on  both  sides,  they  decided  that  the 
party  in  the  city  were  in  the  wrong,  and  resolved  to  march 
against  Argos;  but  much  delay  and  procrastination  ensued. 
Li  the  mean  time  the  commons  at  Argos  were  afraid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  as  they  courted  the  alliance  of  Athens 
again,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them, 
they  built  long  walls  to  the  sea ;  that  if  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  land,  the  importation  of  things  by 

*  t.  e.,  their  subject  allies,  mentioned  ch.  33.  58.  1,  and  elsewhere. 

2  dyyeXurJ]  Bekker,  Poppo,  and  Arnold  all  think  this  word  corrupt; 
while  Gollor  understands  by  it  a  party  in  Argos  who  were  in  constant 
communication  with  Sparta:  but  surely  that  is  a  very  forced  interpretation. 
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saa^  through  the  help  of.  the  Athenians,  might  be  of  benefit  to 
them.  Some  of  the  cities  in  the  Peloponnese  were  also  privy 
to  their  building  these  walls.  The  Argives  therefore  were 
engaged  in  the  work  with  all  their  population,  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  slaves ;  while  there  came  to  them  from  Athens 
carpenters  and  stone-masons.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

83.  Tlie  following  winter,  when  the  LaoedaBmonians  were 
aware  of  their  building  the  walls,  they  marched  against  Argos, 
both  themselves  and  their  allies,  excepting  the  Corinthians; 
communications  being  also  held  with  them  from  Argos  itself. 
The  leader  of  the  army  was  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  Mng  0/ 
the  Lacedaemonians.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  advantages 
which  they  thought  they  had  secured  in  the  city  itself 
nothing  more  came  of  them ;  but  the  walls,  that  were  being 
built,  they  took  and  demolished*  And  having  taken  Hysiae,  a 
town  in  the  Argive  territory,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
free^men  they  got  into  their  hands,  they  returned  and  dis- 
persed to  their  reactive  cities.  Afber  this,  the  Argives,  in 
their  turn,  marched  against  the  Phliasian  country,  and  laid  it 
waste  before  they  returned,  because  they  harbored  their 
exiles ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  settled  there.     The* 

'  An  the  c -liters  agree  in  thinking  different  parts  of  this  sentence  cor- 
rupt, and  propose  various  emendations  of  it ;  but  none  of  them,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  lies,  I  think,  in 
the  verb  KoreK'kyaav,    The  idea  of  the  Athenians  ^*  blockading"  a  wholo 
country  so  eztenslvo  as  Macedonia  appears  too  extravagant  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  particularly  as  no  proof  is  adduced  of  KaTaxXeteiv  being  ever 
used  in  such  a  sense ;  but  it  always  refers  to  men  being  "  shut  up''  in 
particular  p2ace^.     Until  Bloomfield  therefore  brings  forvvtird  an  instance 
of  its  being  so  employed,  he  must  not  assume  that  his  reading  of  tho 
passage  *' yields  an  excellent  sense,  and  one  not  open  to  foiy  weU-found- 
ed  objection."    Krilgier's  conjecture  KareXijiaav  would  suit  the  passage 
admirably ;  but  Poppo  observes  that  the  active  form  of  the  compound 
verb  is  never  used,  and  that  the  simple  verb  wotild  bo  going  too  &r  from 
the  traces  of  the  common  text.  To  rectify  this  evil,  I  venture  to  propose 
Koi  oMjlaav]  retaining  Mojcedovcof  as  a  partitive  genitive,  and  adopting 
GoUer's  punctuation  and  reading  of  TlepdiKKa ;  so  that  the  whole  passago 
would  run  thus:   Kal  iXijiaav  6^  tov  avrov  ;^e£/rwvof  koI  MoKedoviac 
*A.B]jvaloif  TlepSlKKq,  iTrUaX.  k.  t.  X    Though  (Ji  after  koI  is  not  used  so 
frequently  by  Thucydides  as  by  Xenophon  and  somo  other  writers,  is 
occurs  in  three  other  places,  if  not  more ;  namely,  I.  132.  2 ;  IL  36. 1 ; 


confirmed  by,  or  at  any  rate  agrees  voiy  well  with,  the  next  notico  w* 


Athenians  ravaged,  too,  during  ihe  sanxo  winter  a  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia also,  charging  Perdiccas  writh  t}ie  league  he  had  entered 
into  with  the  Argives  and  Lapedaemonjan^ ;  an<J  with  the  fcict 
that  when  they  had. prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  the 
Thniceward  Chalcidiana.  and  Amphipolis,  under  the  cpumiand 
of  Nicias  son  of  Nieeratus,  he  had  pi^)ved  false  to  his  allies, 
and  the  annament  was  chiefly  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
his  having  deserted  the-,  cause.  He  was  therefore  proclaimed 
an  enemy.  And  thus  the  winter  .ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year 
oi  the  war. 

84.  The  next  summer,  Alcibiades.  sailed  to  Argos  with 
twenty  ships,  and  seized  three  hundred  men,  wjio  were  still 
thought  to  be  suspicipus  characters,  and  to  favor  the  cause  of 
'  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  these  the  Athenians  deposited  in  the 
neighboring  islands  within  their  dominions.  The.  Athenians 
also  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos,  with 
thirty  ships  of  their  own,  six  of  the  Chians,  two  of  the  Lesbi- 
ans, sixteen  hundred  of  their  own  heavy-armed,  three  hun- 
dred bowmen,  twenty  mounted  archers,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand Rve  hundred  heavy-armed  of  the  allies  and  the  islanders. 
Now  the  Melians  are  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
would  not  submit  to  the  Athenians,  hke  the  rest  of  the  island- 
ers, but  at  first  remained. quiet  as  neutrals,  and  then,  when 
the  Athenians  tried  to  compel  them  by  devastating  their  land, 
went  openly  to  war  with  them.  The  generals  therefore, 
Cleomedes  son  of  Lycotoedes,  and  Tisias  son  of  Tisimachus, 
having  gone  and  encamped  in  their  territory  with  this  arma- 
ment,' before  injuring,  any  part  of  the  land,  first  sent  em- 
bassadors to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  These  the  Melians 
did  not  introduce  to  their  popular  assembly,  but  desired  them  to 
state  the  objects  of  their  mission  before  the  magistrates  and  the 
few.     The  embassadors  of  the  Atibienians  then  spoke  as  follows : 

85.  Ath.  "  Since  our  words  are  not  tp  be  addi;essed  to  your 
popidace,  in  order  that  the  many  may  not  be  deceived,  for- 
sooth, by  hearing  at  once  in  one  continuous  oraticm  persua- 
sive and  irrefutable  arguments  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the 

have  of  Perdiccas,  VI.  7.  4,  where  it  is  again  mentioaed  that  the  Athe- 
maXkB  ixaKovpyovv  r^v  liepiSiKKdi), 

*  aTparcvedevaufievot,  if  t^v  t^v.]  A  concise  form  for  what  is  more 
fully  expressed  hj  diaCuvrec  tarparonedevaavTo^  VIU.  25.  1 ;  and  by 
iUiTan7i.evaavTez  iarpaToiredevaavrOj  VIIL  79.  4. — Poppo. 
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meaning  of  your  introducing  us  to  the  fewV  do  ye  who  are  seated 
here  in  congress  pursue  a  siiil  more  cautious  method.  For  do 
not  ye,  either,  make  one  continuous  speech  on  the  several  topics, 
but  immediately  taking  us  up  at  whiateyer  does  not  appear  to 
be  advanced  in  accordance  with  your  interest,  decide  that  ques- 
tion. And  first  tell  us  if  you  are  pleased  with  what  we  pro- 
pose."   The  commissioners  of  the  Melians  made  this  reply : 

86.  Mel,  ^The  fairness  of  thus  calmly  instructing  each 
other  is  open  to  no  objection  :  but  your  preparations  for  war, 
which  are  already  here,  and  not  merely  coming,  appear  to  be 
at  variance  with  it  For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  be  your- 
selves judges  of  what  will  be  said ;  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
confercfnce  will  in  all  probability  bring  us  war,  if  we  arc 
stronger  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  therefore  refuse  to 
submit ;  or  slavery,  if  we  are  convinced  by  you." 

87.  Ath.  "  If  now  you  have  met  to  argue  upon  suspicions  of 
the  future,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  but  to  consult^  for  your 
country  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  according  to  what  is 
present  and  before  your  eyes,  we  will  stop ;  but  if  for  this  ob- 
ject we  will  speak."" 

88.  Mel.  "It  is  but  natural  and  pardonable  for  men  so 
circumstanced  to  have  recourse  to  many  things,  both  in  think- 
ing and  speaking.  However,  this  our  meeting  is  held  with  a 
view  to  our  preservation;  and  let  the  discussion  proceed,  if 
you  please,  in  the  way  which  you  propose." 

89.  Ath.  "We  then  shall  not  ourselves  advance  fair  pre- 
tenses, either  of  our  justly  enjoying  empire  in  consequence  of 
having  overthrown  the  Mede,  or  of  now  coming  against  you 
because  we  are  being  injured — and  so  make  a  long  speech 
which  would  not  be  believed ;  nor  do  we  wish  you  to  think 
of  persuading  us  by  saying,  either  that  you  did  not  join  the 
standard  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  you  were  their 
colony ;  or  that  you  have  done  us  no  wrong.  But  we  advise 
you,  according  to  the  real  sentiments  of  us  both,  to  think  of 
getting  what  you  can ;  since  you  know,  and  are  speaking  to 
those  who  know,  that,  in  the  language  of  men,  what  is  right  is 
estimated  by  equality  of  power  to  compel ;  but  what  is  possi^ 

*  fSov2.ev(TovTeQ.']  The  active  form  of  this  verb  occurs  again,  eh.  III.  2, 
where  Arnold  explains  it  as  expressing  the  act  of  the  government,  con' 
suiting  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Poppo,  however,  refers  to  a  similar 
Asage  of  it,  IV.  41.  1,  where  there  is  apparently  no  such  force  intended. 
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ble  is  that  which  the  stronger  practice,  and  to  which  the  weak 
submit." 

90.  Mel.  "  So  far  then  as  our  opinion  goes,  *  it  is  for  our  ad- 
vantage (for  we  must,  since  you  have  so  prescribed,  speak  of 
what  is  expedient,  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  right)  that  you 
should .  hot  take  away  what  is  a  common  benefit ;  but  that  for 
ev^ry  one  who  at  any  time  is  in  danger,  what  is  reasonable 
should  also  be  considered  right ;  and  that  if  he  can  gain  assent 
to  something  which  falls  short  of  strict  justice,  he  should,  have 
the. benefit  of  it.  And  this  is  not  less  tor  your  interest ;  inas- 
much, as  you  would  afibrd  to  others,  should  you  fail,  a  pattern 
for  inflicting  the  heaviest  vengeance  upon  you."  ^ 

91.  Ath.  "Nay,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  disheartened  about 
the  end  of  our  empire,  even  should  it  be  brought  to  an  end. 
For  it  is  not  those  who  rule  over  others,  like  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  are  to  be  feared  by  the  vanquished.  Nor  is  it 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  have  to  struggle,  but  with 
the  possibility  of  our  subjects  in  any  quarter  by  themselves 
attacking  and  overpowering  those  who  have  had  rule  over 
them.  So  on  this  point  let  the  danger  be  left  to  us.  But  that 
we  are  come  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  empire,  and  that  we 
shall  also  speak  on  the  present  occasion  for  the  preservation  of 

■  '  ■  '        ■        '   , 

^  I  have  not  followed  Arnold's  reading  in  this  passage,  though  Bekker 
and  Groller  also  adopted  it ;  because  it  seems  improbable  that  ri  fiev^  the 
reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.,  should  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  copy- 
ists for  one  so  much  easier,  and  so  different  from  it,  as  t^/ifIq.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  far  from  certain  whether  y  juiv,  that  which  I  have  preferred, 
on  the  authority  of  Herman,  Poppo,  and  Bloomfield,  be  really  the  true 
one ;  for  in  no  other  passage  in  Thucydides,  I  believe,  has  ^  the  force 
which  is  here  given  to  it ;  and  though  Bloomfield  quotes  one  instance  of 
its  being  so  used  by  Xenophon,  he  is  there  writing,  not  as  a  historian, 
but  as  a  philosopher ;  and  so  uses  it,  as  it  is  very  commonly  used  by  phil- 
osophical writers  in  later  times.  Should  this  objection  be  thought  to 
have  any  weight,  I  would  venture  to  propose  ^/livt  which  comes  nearer 
tothevarioas  readings- of  the  MSS.  than  iffietc;  and  gives  a  sense  in 
exact  accordance  with  what  follows :  for  kuI  irpdg  v/auv,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  paragraph,  would  stand  In  strong  opposition  to  it :  "  For  usy 
then,  we  certainly  think  it  advantageous — and  it  is  no  less  for  your 
interest  also."  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  some  corroboration  of 
this  conjecture,  that  the  scholiast  quoted  by  Arnold  uses  i^/uV  in  his  par- 
aphrase:  pofil^ofiev  ijfiiv  npoaT/Keiv  ^^  KaraXveiv  rd  Koivdv  dyaOov,  > 

2  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  given  by  Bauer^ 
and  sanctioned  by  Poppo.  For  the  many  others  that  have  been  adopted, 
see  the  note  of  the  latter. 
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joxff  country,  on  these  points  we  will  give  you  proofs ;  since  we 
wish  to  maintain  our  own  sovereignty  over  you  without  trouble, 
^and  to  have  you  preserved  for  the  advantage  of  us  both." . 

92.  Mel.  "  And  how  then  could  it  prove  advantageous  for 
xa  to  serve,  as  it  is  for  you  to  govern  ?" 

93.  Ath.  "  Because  you  would  have  the  benefit  of  submit- 
ting before  you  suffered  the  last  extremities;  while  we  should 
be  gainers  by  not  destroying^  you." 

94.  MeL  "But  would  you  tiot  accept  our  proposals,  on  o(Mi- 
dition  of  our  remaining  quiet,  and  being  friends  instead  ci  ene- 
mies, but  in  alliance  with  neither  side  9" 

95.  Ath.  "  No ;  for  your  enmity  is  not  so  hurtful  to  us,  as 
your  friendship  is  to  our  subjects  an  evident  proof  of  our 
weakness,  but  your  hatred,  of  our  power." 

Q6.  MeL  "And  dp  your  subjects  then  take  Buch  a  view 
of  equity,  as  to  put  on  the  same  footing  those  who  are  not  at 
all  connected  with  vou,  and  these  who^  being  in  most  cases 
your  colonists,  and  m  some,  cases  having  revolted  from  yon, 
have  been  reduced  to  subjecticni  ?" 

97.  Ath..  "  Why,  for  an  argument  resting  on  justice  Aey 
think  that  neither  of  us  are  at  a  loss ;  but  that  on  the  ground 
of  their. power  they  escape,  and  we,  through  fear,  abstain  from 
attacking  them.  So  that,  besides  our  ruling  over  more  sub- 
jects, you  would  also  through  your  subjection  confer  security 
upon  us ;  especially  by  the  fact  that  you  who  are  islanders, 
and  weaker  too  than  some  others,  did  not  escape  our  do- 
minion, who  have  the  command  of  the  sea." 

98.  MeL  "And  do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  secunty 
in  that  other  case  ?  (For  here  again,  as  you  have  excluded  n» 
from  appeals  to  justice,  and  urge  us  to  yield  to  considerations 
of  your  advantage,  we  too  must  explain  what  is  expedient 
for  us,  and  so  endeavor  to  persuade  you,  if  the  same  happen 
to  be  for  your  interest  also.)  For  how  can  you  avoid  malang 
enemies  of  all  that  are  at  present  neutral,  when,  on  looking  to 
the  present  case,  they  reckon  that  some  time  or  other  you  Trill 
proceed  against  them  also  ?  And  by  that  course  what  do  you 
do,  but  aggrandize  your  present  enemies,  and  bring  those  upon 
you  gainst  their  will  who  would  never  else  be  likely  to  be- 
come hostile  to  you  ?" 

99.  Ath.  "Why,  we  do  not  consider  those  who  live  any  whejj^ 
6x1  the  mainland,  and  who  in  consequence  of  their  liberty  ^ 
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long  delay  taking  precautions  against  us,  to  be  so  foirmidal^e  to 
tis  as  those  who  are  islanders  any  where  without  being  under 
our  rule,  like  you,  and  those  who  by  the  severity  of  our  rule 
are  now  exa^rated  against  us.  For  it  is  these  who  would 
most  give  way  to  recklessness,  and  bring  botii  themselves  and 
us  into  danger  that  was  evident  beforehand." 

100.  Mel.  "  Surely  then,  if  you  run  such  a  risk  not  to  be 
deprived  of  your  empire,  and  those  who  are  already  in  sub- 
jection, to  be  released  from  it;  for  us  who^are  stilLfree  it  were 
great  baseness  and  cowardice  not  to  have  recourse  to  every 
thing  before  we  submit  to  it" 

101.  Atk.  "No;  not  at  least  if  you  take  a  sensible  view  of 
the  case.  For  you  are  not  on  equal  terms  contending  for  hon- 
or, to  avoid  incurring  disgrace ;  but  you  are  rather  deliberating 
for  your  preservation,  to  avoid  resisting  those  who  are  far 
stronger  than  yourselves." 

102.  Mel*  "  But  we  know  that  warlike  measures  sometimes 
come  to  more  impartial  results  than  mi^t  have  been  expected 
from  the  different  numbers  on  each  side.  And  in  our  case  to 
yield  is  immediate  despair;  but  by  making  an  effort  there  is 
yet  hope  of  our  keeping  ourselves  up." 

103*  Ath.  "  Hope,  which  is  the  solace  of  danger,  when  en- 
tertained by  those  who  have  abundant  means,  though  it  may 
injure,  yet  does  not  ruin  tliem.  But  in  the  ease  of  those  w1k> 
risk  all  they  have  on  a  throw '  (for  it  is  naturally,  an  extirava- 
gant  passion),  it  is  only  found  out  at  the  time  of  their  ruin, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  guarding  against  it  in  ftiture,  when  it 
is  found  out.  Do  not  you  then,  weak  as  you  are,  and  hanging 
on  one  single  turn  of  the  scale,  be  dedrous  of  this  fate,  nor  3t 

'  ic  anav  rd  virdpxov  uvappLirTovat.']  Ducas  and  Goller  take  ic  uirav 
separately  from  rd  indpxov^  but  Poppo  agrees  with  Arnold  in  uniting 
them,  and  thinks  with  Bloomfield  that  Kvdfiv  is  properly  understood  with 
ilvappiirrSvaiv,  He  also  approves  of  Scholefield's  explanation  of  the  fol* 
lowing'  part  of  the  sentence:  '^Neque  destitoit,  quamdiu  ab  e&  oognitd 
cavere  poterit  aliquis ;  sed  turn  demum,  cum  periculo  nullum  relinquitur 
remedium."  I  can  not,  however,  but  think  that  a  much  more  natural 
interpretation  is  that  of  Portus  and  Kruger,  whom  I  have  followed.  Nor 
is  the  sense  given  by  them  to  iX^eiKei  so  entirely  destitute  of  authority 
as  has  been  supposed;  for  the  verb  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
Eur.  El. 609,  ad  tS'^ Jk  /3dBpuv  ydp  irdc  di^nvoai,  ^ao<f  ov6'  iXXFXotirac 
iAiruV^  ladi  fiov  kXvuv,  In  the  present  passage  we  may  perhaps  under- 
stand ttvr^  after  it,  so  that  the  preposition  may  have  its  proper  foBae. 
Bekker,  in  his  edit  of  1832,  proposes  to  read  ov/ceri  TieiTret, 
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resembling  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who,  when  thej 
might  have  been  saved  by  human  means,  after  visible  hopes 
have  failed  them  in  their  distress,  betake  themselves  to  such 
as  are  invisible,  namely,  prophecy,  ^d  oracles,  and  all  such 
things  as  bring  men  to  ruin,  together  with  the  hopes  resting 
upon  them." 

104.  MeU  "DiflScult  indeed  even  we,  be  well  assured, 
consider  it  to  contend  against  your  power  and  fortune,  unkss 
we  are  able  to  do  it  on  equal  terms.  However,*wethist  that 
in  point  of  fortune  we  shiul,  by  the  favor  of  the  gods,  not  be 
worsted,  because  we  are  standing  up  in  a  righteous  cause 
against  unjust  opponents;  and  that  our  deficiency  in  power 
will  be  made  up  by  our  Lacedaemonian  allies ;  who  are  under 
a  necessity  of  succoring  us,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  on 
account  of  our  connection  with  them,  and  for  very  shame.'' 

105.  Ath.  "  As  regards  then  the  fevor  of  heaven,  we  trust 
that  we  too  shall  not  fall  short  of  it :  since  we  ^e  not  requiring 
or  doin^  any  thing  beyond  the  opinion  of  men,  with  reject  to 
the  gods,  or  their  determination,  with  respect  to  then^sdves. 
For  of  the  gods  we  hold  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  men 
we  know  as  a  certainty,  that,  in  obedience  to  an  irredstible 
instinct,  they  always  maintain  dominion,  wherever  they  are  the 
stronger.  And  we  neither  enacted  this  law,  nor  were  the 
first  to  carry  it  out  when  enacted;  but  having  rec^ved  it 
when  already  in  force,  and  being  about  to  leave  it  after  us  to 
be  in  force  forever,  we  only  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  knowing 
that  both  you  and  others,  if  raised  to  the  same  power,  would 
do  the  same.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the  gods,  we  are  with  good 
reason  fearless  of  defeat  But  with  regard  to  your  opinion 
respecting  the  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  which  you  trust, 
that  from  a  sense  of  shame,  forsooth,  they  will  assist  you; 
though  we  bless  your  simplicity,  we  do  not  admire  your  folly. 
For  with  respect  to  themselves,  and  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  the  Lacedaemonians  do  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent 
practice  virtue ;  but  with  respect  to  others,  though  we  might 
descant  at  length  on  their  conduct  toward  them,  speaking 
most  concisely  we  should  declare,  that  of  all  the  men  we  are 
acquainted  with,  they  most  evidently  consider  what  is  agree- 
able to  be  honorable,  and  what  is  expedient  to  be  just  And 
yet  such  a  view  of  things  is  not  in  favor  of  your  present  un* 
reaStonable  hopes  of  safety." 
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106.  Mel.  "  But  it  is  on  this  very  ground  that  we  now  rely 
on  their  sense  of  interest,  and  believe  that  they  will  not  be- 
tray us  Melians,  who  are  their  colonists,  and  so  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  those  Greeks  who  wish  them  well,  while  they  help ' 
those  who  are  hostile  to  them." 

107.  Ath,  "  Then  you  dp  not  think  that  interest  is  con- 
mected  with  security,  whereas  justice  and  honor  are  practiced 
with  danger ;  a  course  on  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  generally 
q)eaking,  least  of  all  men  venture.'' 

108.  Mel,  **Nay,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  would 
even  incur  dangers  for  our  sake,  more  than  usual,  and  would 
regard  them  as  less  hazardous  than  in  the  case  of  others ;  *  in- 
asmuch as  we  lie  near  the  Peloponnese^for  the  execution  of 
their  measures ;  while  in  feeling  we  are,  through  our  kindred 
with  them,  more  to  be  trusted  than  another  party  would  be.'' 

109.  Ath.  "  Ay,  but  to  men  going  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel' 
safety  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  the  good  feeling  of  those 
who  call  them  to  their  aid,  but  in  the  fact  of  their  being  far 
superior  in  power  for  action  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  look  to 
this  even  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
through  their  mistrusting  their  own  resources,  it  is  only  in 
concert  with  many  allies  that  they  attack  those  who  are  near 
to  them ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  cross  over  to  an 
i^landy  while  we  are  masters  of  the  sea." 

110.  MeL  "  But  they  would  have  others  to  send ;  and  the 

Cretan  sea  is  of  wide  extent,  and  to  intercept  a  party  in 

crossing  it  is  more  difficult  for  those  who  command  it,  than  to 

escape  is  for  those  who  wish  to  elude  observation.     Besides, 

if  they  should  be  disappointed  in  this,  they  would  proceed 

against  your  territory,  and  to  the  remainder  of  your  allies, 

such  as  Brasidas  did  not  reach  •  and  you  will  have  to  exert 

yourselves,  not  so  much  for  territory  which  does  not  belong 

to  you,  as  for  your  own  confederacy  and  country." 

*  ^f  uXXov^.l  Arnold  thinks  that  perhaps  irapaKivdvvevaaL  or  fffl/wr- 
0a2.etv  may  be  substituted  for  the  kindred  substantive  Ktvdvi^ovc^  so  as  to 
avoid  the  harsh  construction  of  KtMuovg  fc  aAAouf,  "pericula  propter 
alios  suscepta,"  as  Scholefield  renders  it.  But  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  any  such  change,  if  ic  be  taken  in  the  more  general  sense  of  relation^ 
which  it  frequently  admits  of.  Compare  105.  1,  r^f  uvftpuneiac  tQv  fiiu 
Ff  TO  Oetov  vo/iiaeug  tuu  (5*  ic  ffoac  avToi)^  fSovTiTJaetjg.  The  same  sens© 
must,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  genitive  r^f  yvufit/c  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  chapter,  though  Poppo  objects  to  it,  and  proposes  to  substitute 
either  the  dative  or  accusative. 
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111.  Ath,  "  On  this  point  you,  as  well  as  others,  may  learn 
by  actual  experience,  and  not  remain  ignorant^  that  fi(«n  no 
single  siege  did  the  Athenians  ever  yet  retreat  through  feat 
of  others.  But  it  strikes  us  that  though  yoFu  said  you  would 
consult  for  the  safety  of  your  country,  you  have  in  all  this 
long  discussion  advanced  nothing  which  men  might  trust  to  for 
thinking  that  they  would  be  saved ;  but  your  stroi^est  points 
depend  on  hope  and  futurity,  while  your  present  resources  an} 
too  scanty,  compared  with  those  at  present  opposed  to  you,  to 
give  you  a  chance  of  escape.  And  so  you  afford  proof  of 
great  folly  in  your  views,  if  you  do  not  even  yet,  after  allow- 
ing us  to  retire,  adopt  some  counsel  more  prudent  than  this. 
For  you  surely  will  not  betake  yourselves  to  that  shame,  which 
in  dangers  that  are  disgraceful,  because  foreseen,  destroys  men 
more  than  any  thing  else.  For  in  the  case  of  many  men, 
thot^h  they  foresee  all  the  time  what  they  are  running  into, 
the  thing  which  is  called  disgrace,  by  the  in^enoe  of  a  se- 
ducing name,  allures  them  on,  enslaved  as  they  are  to  tbe 
word,  in  fact  to  fall  wilfully  into  irretrievable  disa^rs,  and 
to  incur  a  shame  more  shameful  as  the  attendant  on  folly 
than  on  fortune.  Against  this  then  you,  if  you  take  good 
advice,  will  be  on  your  guard,  and  will  not  consider  it 
discreditable  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful  state,  when  it 
offers  you  fi^r  terms,  namely,  that  you  should  become  tributary 
allies,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  country  ;  and  when  a 
choice  of  war  or  safety  is  given  you,  to  avoid  choosing  through 
animosity  what  is  worse  for  you.  For  whatever  men  do  not 
yield  to  their  equals,  while  they  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
superiors,  and  are  moderate  to  their  inferiors,  they  would  be 
most  successful.  Consider  then,  even  after  we  have  retired ; 
and  reflect  again  and  again,  that  it  is  for  your  country  that  you 
are  consulting,  *  which  you  can  do  but  for  one  country,  and 
for  once,  whether  it  prove  successful  or  tmsuccessful." 

'  The  construction  of  this  sentence,  according  to  the  common  readings 
is  abandoned  as  desperate  by  all  the  editors.  GroUer  and  Bloomfield 
substitute  loTE  for  hrai ,  but  Poppo  protests  strongly  against  the  change. 
"With  due  deference  to  such  authorities,  I  would  venture  to  ask,  whether 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  may  not  be  explained  by  supposing  CovM€0^(^  to 
be  understood  with  ^arat — the  infinitive  being  suggested  by  the  indica- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  antecedent  clause — and  referring  ^v,  not  to 
7rrtr/)/(Jof,  as  has  been  done  hitherto,  but  to  liov^v,  'Ef  niav  would  then 
gtand  without  its  substantive,  as  it  doDs  Ilora.  IL  2.  379,  though  in  a 
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112.  So  the  Athenians  retired  from  the  conference;  and 
the  Mehans,  having  been  left  to  themselves,  as  they  still 
thought  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  maintained 
ia  the  discussion,  gave  the  following  answer :  "  We  -neither 
think  differently  from  what  we  did  at  first,  Athenians,  nor 
will  we  in  a  short  space  of  time  rob  of  its  liberty  a  city  which 
has  now  been  inhabited  seven  hundred  years ;  but  trusting  to 
the  fortune  which,  by  the  favor  of  heaven,  has  hitherto  pre- 
served it,  and  to  the  help  of  man,  especially  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, we  will  endeavor  to  save  ourselves.  But  we  propose 
to  you  *  that  we  should  be  your  friends,  and  the  enemies  of 
neither  party ;  and  that  you  should  retire  from  our  country 
after  mddng  such  a  treaty  as  may  appear  suitable  for  both 
sides." 

113.  Such  then,  was  the  answer  which  the  Melians  gave. 
The  Athemans,  now  departing  from  the  conference,  said: 
"  Well  then  you  are  the  only  men  who  by  these  counsels,  as 
appears  to  us,  consider  what  is  future  as  more  certain  than 
what  is  seen,  and  regard  what  is  put  of  sight  as  already  oc- 
curring, because  you  wish  it;  and  having  staked  and  relied 
most  on  [such  things  as*J  Lacedaemonians,  and  fortune,  and 
hopes,  you  will  also  be  most  disappointed." 

114.  So  the  Athenian  embassadors  returned  to  their  forces: 
and  their  generals,  since  the  Melians  did  not  listen  at  all  to 
their  proposals,  inmiediately  proceeded  to  apply  themselves  to 
war;  and  having  divided  the  work  between  the  diftierent 
states,  inclosed  the  Melians  with  lines  on  all  sides.  Afterwards, 
the  Athenians  left  a  part  of  their  own  troops  and  the  allies, 
to  keep  guard  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  returned  with  the 
main  body  of  the  forces.  Those  who  were  left  behind  remain- 
ed and  besieged  the  place. 

115.  About  the  same  time   an  Argive  force  invaded  the 

different  sense.  Or,  if  that  be  considered  a  difficulty,  it  would  perhaps 
be  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  frequently  careless  style  of  Thucydides 
to  suppose  a  confusion  of  two  expressions,  so  that  both  yv  and  /uav 
should  be  left  in  concord  with  (3ov7iTiv,  The  sense  of  the  passage  would 
certainly  be  more  natural,  and  the  construction  easier,  if  j/c  could  be 
substituted  for  ^v:  but  as  MSS.  afford  no  authority  for  the  change,  and 
as  it  does  not  appear  absolutely  necessary,  it  might  be  considered  rash 
to  adopt  it. 

'  These  words  are,  I  think,  hnplied  by  the  omission  of  the  article  bor 
Ci>c^  the  following  nouns. 
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Phliasian  territory,  and  being  intercepted  by  an  ambuscade  of 
the  Phliasians  and  their  allies,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of 
eighty.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  took  great  spoils 
from  the  Lacedaemonians;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians, though  even  then  they  did  not  renounce  the 
treaty,  and  go  to  war  with  them,  proclaimed  that  any  of 
their  people  who  pleased  might  plunder  the  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  Corinthians  proceeded  to  hostilities  with  tho 
Athenians  for  some  private  quarrels  of  their  own;  but  tho 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  remained  quiet.  The  Melians,  too, 
attacked  by  night  the  part  of  the  Athenian  lines  opposite  the 
market-place,  and  slew  some  of  the  men  ;*  and  having  carried 
in  com,  and  as  many  useful  things  as  they  could,  returned  and 
kept  quiet ;  while  the  Athenians  made  better  provision  for  tho 
guard  in  future.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

116.  The  following  winter,  the  Lacedaemodians  intended  to 
march  against  the  Argive  territory,  but  returned  on  finding, 
when  at  the  frontier,  that  the  sacrifices  for  crossing  it  were  not 
f..vorable.  Owing  to  this  intention  on  their  part^  the  Ar- 
gives,  suspecting  a  certain  party  in  their  city,  seized  some  of 
them,  while  others  escaped  them.  About  the  same  time,  tho 
Melians  again  took  a  part  of  the  Athenian  lines  in  another  di- 
rection, the  garrison  not  being  numerous.  A  fresh  force  hav- 
ing afterwards  come  from  Athens  in  consequence  of  these 
occurrences,  under  the  command  of  Philocrates  son  of  Demeas, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  now  vigorously  blockaded,  after 
there  had  also  been  some  treachery  practiced  by  their  own 
men,  they  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Athenians;  who 
put  to  death  all  the  Melian  adults  they  took,  and  made  slaves 
of  the  children  and  women.  As  for  the  country,  they  after- 
ward sent  out  five  hundred  colonists,  and  inhabited  it  them- 
selves. 

'  i  «.,  of  the  besieging  force.    See  Bloomfield's  note. , 
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1.  The  same  winter  tbe  Athenians  wished  to  sail  again  to 
Sicily,  with  a  larger  armament  than  that  under  Laches  and 
Eurymedon,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  them,  if  they  could ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  being  ignorant  of  the  size  of.  the  island, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians ; 
and  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war  not  much  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  that  with  the  Peloponnesians. 

For  the  voyage  round  Sicily  in  a  merchant  vessel  is  one  of 
not  much  less  than  eight  days ;  and  though  it  is  of  such  extent,* 
it  is  only  excluded  by  the  space  of  about  twenty  stades  of  sea 
from  being  mainland. 

2.  Now  it  was  settled  originally  in  the  following  manner, 
and  these  were  all  the  nations  that  occupied  it.  The  earliest 
people  said  to  have  lived  in  any  part  of  the  country  are  the 
Cyclopes  and  Lsestrygones ;  with  regard  to  whom,  I  can  nei- 
ther tell  their  rac^,  nor  whence  they  came  into  it,  nor  whither 
they  departed  out  of  it :  but  let  that  suflSco  which  has  been 
said  by  the  j;.oets,  and  which  every  body  in  any  way  knows  of 
them.  The  Sicanians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
settled  in  it  after  them ;  indeed,  as  they  themselves  assert, 
even  before  them,  as  being  the  aboriginal  population ;  but  as 
the  truth  is  found  to  be,  they  were  Iberians,  and  were  driven 
from  the  river  Sicanus,  in  Theria,  by  the  Ligurians.  And  it 
was  from  them  that  the  island  was  at  that  time  called  Sicania, 
having  previously  been  called  Trinacria;  and  still,  even  to 
this  day,  they  inhabit  Sicily  in  its  western  districts.  But  on 
the  capture  of  Troy,  some  of  the  Trojans,  having  escaped  the 
Greeks,  came  in  vessels  to  Sicily,  and  having  settled  in  the 

'  "  The  reasoning  employed  in  the  words  rooavrri  ovaa  is  very  much 
in  the  style  of  the  geography  of  Herodotus.  The  notion  is,  that  so  large 
an  island  ought  to  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  sea,  proportioned  to 
its  own  magnitude ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  close  upon  the  coast,  ta  to 
Beem  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  mainland." — Arnold, 
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neighborhood  of  tho  Sicanians,  they  were  all  together  called 
Elymi,  and  their  cities,  Eryx  and  Segesta.  There  were  also 
settled  with  them  some  of  the  Phocians,  whp,  while  returning 
from  Troy,  were  carried  by  a  tempest,  first  to  Libya,  and  then 
from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  Sicels,  again,  went  over  into 
Sicily  from  Italy  (for  it  was  there  that  they  used  to  live),  while 
flying  from  some  Opicans ;  crossing  on  rafts  (as  is  probable,  and 
reported  to  have  been  the  case),  having  watched  an  opportunity 
for  the  passage,  when  the  wind  set  down  the  strait  ;*  or,  perhaps, 
having  sailed  to  it  in  some  other  way.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  still  Sicels  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  country 
was  called  Italy,  after  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Sicels  who  had 
that  name. '  Having  gone,  then,  to  Sicily  with  a  great  host, 
and  being  victorious  in  battle  over  the  Sicanians,  they  com- 
pelled them  to  remove  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  it^ 
and  caused  the  island  to  be  called  Sicily,  instead  of  Sicania, 
and  occupied  the  best  parts  of  the  land ;  having  held  them, 
after  they  crossed  over,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  any 
Greeks  came  into  Sicily ;  and  still,  even  to  this  day,  th^y  re- 
tain the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  There  were 
also  Phoenicians  living  around'  the  whole  of  Sicily,  having 
occupied  promontories  on  the  sea-<joast,  and  the  small  islands 
adjacent,  for  purposes  of  trading  with  the  Sicels:  but  after 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  it  in  great  numbei's  by  sea,  in  additioA  to 
those  already  there,  they  evacuated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  lived  in  Motya,  Solois,  and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymi, 
having  united  with  them,  both  from  confidence  in  their  al- 
liance, and  because  from  that  quarter  the  voyage  from  Sicily 
to  Carthage  is  shortest.  As  regards  barbarians,  then,  so  many 
of  them  were  there  that  inhabited  Sicily,  and  in  such  a 
manner. 

3.  Of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  some  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  first  sailed  with  Thucles  as  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
and  founded  Naxos,  and  built  the  altar  to  Apollo  Archegetes,' 

*  Or,  "  set  steadily  in  that  direction,"  i.  c,  was  favorable. 

«  Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it,  "  aU  about  the  whole  island."  But  tho 
words  immediately  following  are  in  favor  of  the  other  interpretation. 
Compare  ch.  85.  2,  Koinep  VTjaicjrag  ovrag  koi  evTiyizTovgy  dion  iv  xw/Jf^'f 
kTZLKaipoig  elal  Trepl  n/i)  IleXoTrovvijoov. 

3  "  The  epithet  dpxvy^Tijg  or  upxayerac,  as  the  Dorians  wrote  tho 
word,  was  given  to  Apollo,  because  the  Chalcidian  colony  had  sailed  to 
Bicily  by  his  direction.     Seo  SchoUast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  V.  80."— ^nH>W. 
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wbich  is  now  outside  the  city,  and  on  which,  when  any  deputies 
to  the  games  sail  from  Sicily,  they  first  sacrifice.  Syracuse 
was  founded  the  next  year  by  Archias,  of  the  family  of  Hei> 
cules  at  Corinth,  after  he  had  first  expelled  the  Sicels  from 
the  island ;  on  which,  being  no  longer  surrounded  with  water, 
the  inner  city  now  stands ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  outer  one 
also  was  inclosed  within  the  wall,  and  became  populous.  More- 
over, Thucles  and  the  Chalcidians  fi-om  iJ^axos  set  out  in  the 
fifth  year  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  and  having  expelled 
the  Sicels  by  arms,  re-settled  Leontini,  and  after  it  Catana,  the 
Catanians  themselves  having  chosen  Evarohus  as  their  founder. 
4,  At  the  same  time  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  colony 
from  Megara,  and  after  settling  in  a  place  beyond  the  river 
Pantacya'^,  Trotilus  by  name,  and  subsequently  removing  thence, 
and  uniting  for  a  short  time  with  the  Chalcidians^  at  Leontini, 
and  being  driven  out  by  them,  he  founded  Thapsus,  and  then 
he  himself  died ;  while  the  rest,  being  expelled  from  Thapsus, 
effected  a  settlement  at  Megara,  called  the  Hyblaean,  Hyblo, 
a  Sicel  king,  having  given  up  the  plaee  to  them  and  led  them 
in.  After  inhabiting  it  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years, 
they  were  expelled  fi*om  the  city  and  country  by  Gelo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Before  their  expulsion,  however,  a  hundred 
years  after  their  settlement,  they  founded  Selinus,  having  sent 
Pamillus  for  the  purpose,  who  came  from  Megara,  their  mother- 
city,  and  joined  them  in  founding  it.  Gela,  again,  was  founded 
by  Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and  Entimus  from  Crete,  who 
led  a  common  colony,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  the  founding 
of  Syracuse.  The  name  of  the  city  was  taken  from  the  river 
Grelas,  but  the  spot  where  "the  city"  [properly  so  called], 
now  stands,  and  which  was  first  fortified,  is  named  Lindii.* 
The  institutions  established  among  them  were  Dorian.  Just 
about  a  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their  own  settlement, 
the  Geloans  settled  Acragas,  [or  Agrigentum],  naming  the 
city  from  the  river  Aci'agas :  they  made  Aristonous  and 
Py stilus  the  leaders  of  their  colony,  and  gave  it  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Geloans.  Zancle,  again,  was  originally  founded 
from  Cuma,  the  Chalcidian  city  in  tbe  country  of  the  Opici, 
by  some  freebooters  who  went  there ;  but  afterward  a  great 

*  "  So  named  because  Antiphemus  and  his  Rhodian  companions  had 
pnftcipally  como  from  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  See  Herod.  VII.  153.  2."— 
ArtioUL 
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number  went  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Euboea,  and  shared 
with  them  in  the  occupation  of  the  land ;  its  founders  being 
Perieres  and  Cratsemenes,  one  from  Cuma,  the  other  from 
Chalcis.  As  regards  its  name,  it  was  at  first  called  Zancle  by 
the  Sicels,  because  the  site  resembles  a  reaping-hook  in  figure, 
an4  the  reaping-hook  is  called  by  the  Sicels  zanclon.  After- 
ward, these  settlers  were  expelled  by  some  Samians  and  other 
lonians,  who  landed  in  Sicily  while  flying  from  the  Medes ;  and 
again,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  having  not  long  after 
expelled  the  Samians,  and  colonized  their  country  with  a  mixed 
population,  changed  its  name  to  Messana,  afrer  his  own  original 
country. 

6.  Himera  was  founded  from  Zancle  by  Euclides,  Simns, 
and  Saco,  and  most  of  those  who  went  to  the  colony  were  Chal- 
cidians,  though  there  were  also  united  with  them  some  exiles 
from  Syracuse,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  strife  of  factions — 
the  Mylaetidae,  as  they  are  called.  The  language  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Chalcidian  and  Dorian ;  but  the  Ohalcidian  were 
the  prevailing  institutions.  Acrae  and  •Casmenae  were  founded 
by  the  Syracusans;  Acrae  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  and 
CasmensB  nearly  twenty  years  aft^r  Acrae.  Camarina  was 
in  the  first  instance  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  just  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  building  of  Syracuse, 
its  founders  being  Dascon  and  Menecolus.  But  the  Camarinae- 
ans  having  been  driven  out  afi^r  a  war  by  the  Syracusans  on 
account  of  their  revolting  from  them,  some  time  after,  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  their  territory  as  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners,  himself  acting  as  a 
founder,  re-settled  Camarina.  And  having  again  b^n  de- 
populated by  Gelo,  it  was  settled  for  the  third  time  by  the 
Geloans. 

6.  So  manv  were  the  nations  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  that 
inhabited  Sicily,  and  such  was  the  size  of  the  island  against 
which  the  Athenians  were  eager  to  make  an  expedition ;  be- 
ing desirous  (to  mention  their  truest  motive)  of  gaining 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  wishing, 
as  a  plausible  pretext,  to  succor  their  own  kinsmen,  and  the 
allies  they  had  gained  besides.  Above  all,  they  were  insti- 
gated by  embassadors  from  the  Segestans,  who  .had  come  to 
Athens  and  invoked  their  aid  more  earnestly  than  ever.  For 
being  borderers  of  the  Selinuntines,  they  had  gone  to  war  with 
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)m  on  certam  questions  respecting  marriage  rights,  and  for 
ne  debated  territory;  and  the  Selinuntines,  having  taken 
)  Syracusans  for  their  allies,  were  pressing  them  hard  with 
utilities  both  by  land  and  ^a.  Consequently  the  Segestans 
ainded  the  Athenians  of  their  alliance,  which  had  been 
med  in  the  time  of  Laches  and  of  the  former  war  with  the 
)Qtines,  and  begged  them  to  send  a  fleet  and  assist  them  ; 
)ging  many  other  things,  and,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
''*'  that  if  the  Syracusans  should  be  unpunished  for  the  de- 
(ulation  of  Leontini,  and  by  ruining  such  of  the  Athenian 
93  as  were  still  left  should  themselves  obtain  the  whole 
i^er  of  Sicily ;  there  would  be  danger  of  their  some  time  or 
er  coming  with  a  large  force,  as  Dorians,  to  the  aid  of  Do- 
is,  on  the  strength  of  their  connection,  and,  moreover,  as 
)nists,  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  had  sent  them 
,  and  so  joining  in  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power, 
vere  wise  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  remaining  allies,  to 
9t  the  Syracusans:  especially  as  they  would  themselves 
lish  money  sufficient  for  the  war."  The  Athenians,  hearing 
se  things  in  their  assemblies  from  the  Segestans  and  their 
porters,  who  were  repeatedly  alleging  them,*  passed  a  dc- 
)  on  the  subject ;  sending  embassadors,  in  the  first  place,  to 
about  the  money,  whether  it  were  already  l«d  up,  as  they 
rted,  in  the  treasury  and  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  same 
3  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state  of  the  war  with  the  Se- 
ntines. 

.  The  embassadors  of  the  Athenians,  then,  were  thus  sent  to 
iy.  The  same  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ipt  the  Corinthians,  having  made  an  expedition  into  the  Ar- 
j  territory^  ravaged  a  small  part  of  the  land,  and  took  some 
es  of  oxen,  and  carried  ofl^  some  corn.  They  also  settled 
Argive  exiles  at  Omese ;  and  having  left  them  a  few  men 
1  the  rest  of  their  forces  also,  and  made  a  truce  for  some 
3,  on  condition  of  the  Omeatse  and  the  Argives  not  injur- 
each  other's  land,  they  returned  home  with  their  army, 
the  Athenians  having  come  no  long  time  after  with  thirty 
>3  and  six  hundred  heavy-armed,  the  Argives,  in  con- 
ction  with  the  Athenians,  takins:  the  field  with  all  their  ' 
e,  besieged  the  men  in  Omese  one  day ;  but  at  night,  the 

Or,  "  voted  to  send,"  etc.,  according  to  Bekker's  and  Poppo's  reading 
'jixfjai,  instead  of  mfirl^avTec, 
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army  having  bivouacked  at  some  distance,  they  escaped  out  of 
it  The  next  day,  the  Argives,  on  finding  this,  razed  Orne»^  and 
returned,  and  the  Athenians  afterward  went  home  with  their 
ships.  Moreover,  the  Athenians*took  by  sea  some  of  their  own 
cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  who  were  with  them,  to 
Methone,  the  country  bordering  on  Macedonia,  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore  sent  to 
the  Chalcidians  Thraceward,  who  had  a  truce  with  the  Athe- 
nians from  one  ten  days  to  another,  and  urged  them  to  jo:n 
Perdiccas  in  the  war;  but  they  would  not  And  so  the  w'nter 
ended,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydid.s 
wrote  the  history. 

8.  The  following  summer,  as  soon  as"  the  spring  commenced, 
the  embassadors  of  the  Athenians  came  from  Sicily,  .and  the 
Segestans  with  them,  bringing  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver, 
as  a  month's  pay  for  sixty  ships  which  they  were  to  beg  them 
to  send.  And  the  Athenians  having  held  an  assembly,  and 
heard  from  the  Seofestans  and  their  own  embassadors  a  seduct^ 
ive  and  untrue  report  on  the  other  subjects,  and  also,  with  re- 
gard to  the  money,  that  it  was  provided  in  abundance  in  the 
temples  and  the  treasury ;  they  voted  to  send  sixty  ships,  with 
Alcibiades  son  of  Clinias,  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and  L^nachus 
son  of  Xenophanes,  as  commanders,  with  full  powers,  to  assist 
the  Segestans  against  the  Selinun tines,  and  to  join  in  re-found- 
ing Leontini,  should  they  gain  any  advantage  in  the  war,  and 
to  carry  out  all  other  measures  in  Sicily,  as  they  should  deem 
best  for  the  Athenians. — On  the  fifth  day  after  this,  an  assembly 
was  again  held,  to  consider  in  what  way  the  preparations  for 
the  ships  should  be  most  quickly  made,  and  whatever  else  was 
wanted  by  the  generals  be  voted  them  for  tBo  expedition* 
Nicias  then,  who  had  been  chosen  against  his  will  to  take  the 
command,  and  thought  that  the  state  was  not  well  advised,  but^ 
on  a  trifling  and  specious  pretext,  was  coveting  the  whole  of 
Sicily — an  arduous  design  to  achieve — came  forward  with  a 
wish  to  divert  the  Athenians  from  it,  and  advised  them  to  tho 
following  effect : 

9.  "This  assembly  was,  it  is  true,  convened  to  consider  tho 
subject  of  our  preparations,  namely,  in  what  way  wo  ought  to 
make  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
wo  ought  still  to  consider  this  very  point,  whether  it  be  better 
to  send  out  our  ships ;  and  not  on  smch  slight  deliberation  on  j 
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matters  of  great  moment,  at  the  instigation  of  aHens,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  a  war,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
And  yet  I,  for  my  own  part,  receive  honor  firom  such  a 
policy,  and  have  less  fear  than  others  for  my  own  personal 
safety:  (though  I  consider  that  man  to  be  an  equally  good 
citizen  who  takes  some  forethought  both  for  his  person  and 
his  property ;  for  such  a  man  would,  for  his  own  sake,  be  most 
desirous  that  his  country  also  should  prosper:)  nevertheless, 
neither  aforetime  have  I  ever  spoken  contrary  to  my  con- 
victions, for  the  sake  of  being  honored  above  others,  nor 
^7ill  I  now,  but  as  I  think  best,  so  will  I  speak.  And  though 
against  your  inclinations  my  words  would  be  powerless,  should  I 
advise  you  to  keep  what  you  have,  and  not  expose  your  present 
possessions  to  danger  for  things  which  are  uncertain  and  future ; 
yet  that  neither  are  you  timely  in  your  haste,  nor  the  objects 
of  your  ambition  easy  to  attain,  on  these  points  I  will  give  you 
instruction. 

10.  "I  say  then,  that  you  wish,  though  leaving  many 
enemies  behind  you  here,  to  bring  hither  fresh  ones  besides, 
by  sailing  there.  And  you  fancy,  perhaps,  that  the  treaty 
that  has  been  made  by  you  affords  some  ground  of  confidence. 
But  though,  as  long  as  you  remain  quiet,  that  will,  indeed, 
be  a  treaty — ^in  name  (for  to  this  condition  have  certain  per.-^. 
sons  here  and  among  your  enemies  brought  it  by  their  in- 
trigues), yet  if  we  are  ever  defeated  with  any  considerable 
force,  those  who  hate  us  will  quickly  make  an  attack  upon  us ; 
seeiDg,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  arrangement  was  made  of 
necessity  by  them,  under  circumstances  of  disaster,  and  of 
greater  discredit  to  them  than  t^  us ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
this  very  arrangement  we  have  many  subjects  open  to  debate. 
There  are  some,  too,  who  have  not  yet  acceded  even  to  this 
composition,  such  as  it  is,  and  those  notlhe  least  powerful 
states ;  but  some  of  them  are  at  war  with  us  downright,  and, 
in  the  case  of  others,  because  the  Lacedaemonians  remain 
quiet  at  present,  they  too  are  restrained  by  truces  from  one 
ten  days  to  another.  But  probably,  if  they  should  find  our 
power  divided  (which  we  are  now  so  anxious  to  bring  about), 
they  would  wim  all  their  might  attack  us,  in  conjunction  witn 
the  Siceliots,  whose  alliance  they  would  in  time  past  h^ve 
valued  most  highly.*     Every  one  tberefo^re  ought  to  Zooli  to 

*  Literally,  "above  many  things."    Compare  I.  33. 
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ibis,  and  not  presume  to  run  i*isks  with  a  state  so  unsettled, 
and  to  grasp  at  another  empire  before  we  have  secured  the 
one  we  have ;  seeing  that  the  Chalcidians  Thraceward,  though 
they  have  revolted  from  us  so  many  years,  are  still  unsub- 
dued ;  and  there  are  some  others  on  the  different  coasts  of  the 
mainland  who  yield  us  but  a  doubtful  obedience.  And  so 
we  are  quick  to  succor  the  Segestans,  who  are  our  allies,  for- 
sooth, as  being  injured ;  but  on  those  by  whose  revolt  we  have 
ourselves  long  ago  been  injured,  we  still  defer  to  avenge  our- 
selves. 

11.  "  And  yet  the  latter,  if  subdued,  might  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  us ;  but  the  former,  even  if  we  conquered  them,  wo 
should  hardly  be  able  to  govern,  so  far  off  and  so  numerous  as 
they  are.  But  it  is  folly  to  go  against  men  whom  we  could 
not  keep  under,  if  we  conquered  tnem ;  while,  if  we  did  not 
succeed  in  the  attempt,  we  should  not  be  in  the  same  position 
as  we  were  before  making  it.  Again,  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  Siceliots,  they  appear  to  me  even  still  less 
likely  to  be  formidable  to  us,  if  the  Syracusans  should  have 
dominion  over  them ;  that  supposition  with^which  the  Seges- 
tans especially  try  to  frighten  us.  For  at  present  they  might, 
perhaps,  come  either  as  separate  states,  to  oblige  the  Laced©- 
monians;  but  in  the  other  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
should  undertake  the  expedition,  empire  against  empire:  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  had  taken  away  ours,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  their  own  taken  away  by  the  same  Peloponnesians,  and 
by  the  same  principle.*  And  the  Greeks  in  those  parts  would 
be  most  in  awe  of  us,  if  we  did  not  go  there  at  all ;  and  next 
to  that,  if  after  making  a  demonstration  of  our  power  we  re- 
tired in  a  short  time :  but  if  we  should  meet  with  any  reverse, 
they  would  very  qhickly  despise  us,  and  attack  us  in  concert 
with  our  enemies  nere.  For  we  all  know  that  what  is  furthest 
off  is  most  admired,  and  what  gives  the  least  room  for  having 
its  feme  tested.  And  this  has  at  present  been  your  case, 
Athenians,  with  reference  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies ;  from  having,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  gained  the 
advantage  over  them  (comparing  your  present  position  with 
the  fears  you  at  first  entertained),  you  have  despised  them, 

^  t.  €.,  their  wish  to  rescue  the  cities  from  the  yoke  of  STracuse,  aa 
thej  had  done  from  that  of  Atheaa 
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and  are  now  desiring  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  You  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  elated  through  the  njisfortunes  of  your  adver- 
saries, but  then  only  to  feel  confident  when  you  have  mastered 
their  spirits ;  nor  should  you  think  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  doing  ought  but  considering,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
grace, in  what  way  they  may  even  now,  if  possible,  overthrow 
us,  and  bring  their  own  discredit  to  a  happy  termination ; 
especially  as  they  have  studied  a  reputation  for  bravery,  as  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time.  So  that  our  great  stmggle  will  be,  if  we  are  wise,  not 
for  the  Segestans  in  Sicily,  men  who  are  barbarians,  but  that 
we  may  vigorously  guard  against  a  state  which  is  plotting  against 
us  by  the  spread  of  oligarchical  principles.* 

12.  **  We  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  we  have  but  lately 
recovered  a  little  from  a  great  pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  be 
somewhat  recruited  both  in  our  property  and  persons;  and 
that  it  is  but  fair  for  us  to  expend  uiese  here  at  home,  on  our- 
selves, and  not  on  these  exiles  who  are  begging  ypur  aid ;  whose 
interest  it  is  to  utter  specious  falsehoods,  and  contending  at 
their  neighbors'  risk,  while  they  themselves  only  contribute 
words,  eimer  to  show  no  proper  gratitude  if  they  succeed,  or  if 
in  any  inst^ice  they  fail,  to  ruin  their  ^ends  along  with  them. 
And  if  there  be  any  one  who  is  pleased  at  being  appointed  to 
command,  and  therefore  urges  you  to  make  the  expedition, 
looking  to  his  own  interest  alone  (espedally  as  he  is  yet  too 
young  for  office),  in  order  that  while  he  is  admired,  for  his 
norse-keeping,  he  may  also  receive  from  his  appointment  some 
benefit  on  the  score  of  expense ;  do  not,  either,  allow  that  man 
to  exhibit  his  own  individual  splendor  at  the  peril  of  the  state ; 
but  consider  that  such  men  injure  the  public  interests,  while 
they  squander  their  private  possessions ;  and  that  this  is  a  busi- 
ness of  great  importance,  and  not  one  for  a  young  man  to  de- 
liberate upon,  and  rashly  to  take  in  hand. 

18.  ^I  am  alarmed,  indeed,  when  I  see  such  characters  sit- 
ting here  at  present  by  the  side  of  that  same  individual,  in 
compliance  with  his  bidding ;  and  in  return  I  bid  the  older 
men — ^whichever  of  them  may  have  one  of  those  characters 
sitting  by  him — not  to  be  put  down  through  shame,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  thought  a  coward  if  he  should  not  vote  for  going 

*  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "in  the  way  of  oligarchy,"  i  e.,  threatening 
OS,  not  with  the  loss  of  our  conquests,  but  with  a  change  of  govemmenW 
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to  war ;  nor,  as  their  opponents  themselves  might  feel,  to  he 
madly  enamored  of  what  they  do  not  possess;  being  con- 
vinced that  in  very  few  things  do  men  succeed  through  desire, 
but  in  very  many  through  forethought ;  but  in  behalf  of  their 
country,  as  exposing  itself  to  the  greatest  danger  it  has  ever 
done,  to  give  their  support  to  the  opposite  side,  and  vote  that 
the  Siceliots  keep  the  same  boundaries  with  respect  to  us  as  at 
present — ^boundaries  with  which  no  one  can  find  fault — namely, 
the  Ionian  Sea,  if  one  sail  along  shore ;  and  the  Sicilian,  if  one 
cross  the  open  deep ;  and  that  while  they  enjoy  their  own  pos- 
sessions, they  shall  also  settle  their  own  quarrels ;  and  that  we 
tell  the  Segestans  in  particular,  that  since  they  went  to  war 
with  the  Selinuntines  in  the  first  instance  without  consulting 
the  Athenians,  they  may  also  make  peace  with  them  by  them- 
selves :  and  that  we  do  not  in  future  make  alliance,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed,  with  men  whom  we  shall  assist  when  they 
are  unfortunate,  and  when  we  ask  assistance  ourselves,  shall 
not  obtain  it 

14.  "And  do  you,  Prytanis,  if  you  think  it  your  duty  to  care 
for  the  state,  and  if  you  wish  to  show  yourself  a  good  citizen, 
put  this  to  the  vote,  and  take  a  second  time  the  opinion  of  the 
Athenians ;  reflecting,  if  you  feel  afraid  to  move  the  question 
again,  that  the  violation  of  the  law  would  not,  with  so  many 
abettors,  involve  any  guilt ;  but  that  you  would  be  acting.as  a 
physician  to  the  state,  when  it  has  taken  bad  counsel ;  and  that 
good  government  consists  in  this — ^for  a  man  to  do  his  country 
as  much  good  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  do  it  voluntarily  no 
harm." 

15.  To  this  eflfect  spoke  Nicias.  Of  the  Athenians,  the 
greater  part  who  came  forward  advised  making  the  expedition, 
and  not  annulhng  what  had  been  decreed ;  though  there  were 
some  also  who  spoke  against  it  But  the  man  who  most  earn-' 
estly  recommended  the  expedition  was  Alcibiades  son  of 
Cliniafi,  who  at  once  wished  to  thwart  Nicias — both  as  being 
in  other  respects  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  because  he  had 
alluded  to  him  in  a  disparaging  manner — ^and  was  most  anxious 
to  take  the  command,  and  hoped  by  that  means  to  reduce  Sicily 
and  Carthage,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  his 
success,  to  promote  his  own  private  interests  in  point  of  fame 
and  wealth.  For,  being  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citizens, 
he  indulged  his  inclinations  on  too  large  a  scale  for  his  existing 
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means,  with  regard  to  keeping  horses,  and  all  other  expenses. 
And  this  too  was  what  afterward  mainly  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  state.  For  being  alarmed  at  the  extent  of 
his  disregard  for  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  with  respect  to 
his  mode  of  life,  and  of  his  designs  in  the  measures  he  severally 
undertook,  in  whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged,  the 
greater  pMt  of  the  people  beciime  his  enemies  on  the  belief  of 
his  aiming  at  tyranny ;  and  though  m  his  public  capacity  ho 
conducted  the  war  most  ably,  yet  being  severally  offended  at 
his  habits  in  his  private  life,  and  committing  the  administration 
to  others,  after  no  long  interval  they  brought  their  country  to 
ruin.  However,  at  that  time  he  came  forward,  and  advised  the 
Athenians  as  follows :  . 

16.  "It  is  both  befitting,*  Athenians,  for  me,  more  than 
others,  to.  enjoy  command  (for  with  this  topic  must  I  com- 
mence my  speech,  since  Cleon  has  attacked  me  upon  it),  and 
at  the  same  tame,  I  deem  myself  worthy  of  it.  For  those 
things  about  which  I  am  so  assailed  with  clamor,*  confer 
honor  on  my  ancestors  and  myself  and  benefit  on  my  country 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  Greeks  considered  our  state  to  be 
greater  than  they  had  ever  done,  even  beyond  its  actual  power, 
through  the  splendor  of  my  display  as  its  deputy  to  the  Olympic 
games ;  (whereas  they  hoped  before  that  it  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  war) ;  inasmuch  as  I  entered  seven  chariots — a  number 
which  no  private  individujd  had  ever  yet  entered — and  gained 
the  first  prize,  and  was  second  and  fourth,  and  provided  every 
thing  else  in  a  style  worthy  of  my  victory.  For  according  to 
the  usual  view  of  them,  such  things  are  a  subject  of  honor ; 
while,  from  the  practice  of  them,  an  idea  of  power  is  also 
formed.  And  again,  whatever  distinction  I  gain  at  home  by 
my  exhibitions  of  choruses,"  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  naturally 
envied  by  my  fellow-citizens,  but  for  foreigners  this  too  has  an 
appearance  of  power.*     And  this  is  no  useless  folly,  when  a 

>  " npotj^Kei  fzoif  'on  account  of  my  wealth,  birth,  and  magnificent 
expenditures  ;*  u^toc  ofia  vo/ii^o}  elvaif  *  on  account  of  my  personal  worth 
and  tried  servicea" — AmolcL 

s  Or,  to  use  a  more  colloquial  expression,  ''cried  out  against." 

'  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  x^P^Y^^h  s®®  Bockh  Pubhc  Econ.  of 
Athens,  vol  ii.  p.  207,  Eng.  Trans. 

<  Arnold  translates  this — and  Bloomfield  borrows  his  version — "  this 
appears  to  be  even  strength :"  but  the  position  of  the  Kal  seems  to  me  to 
be  incompatible  with  such  a  sense ;  reading,  as  they  both  do  avrrf^  in- 
ttead  of  avTjf. 
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man  benefits  at  his  own  costs,  not  himself  only,  but  his  country 
also.  Nor  is  it  unfair  for  one  who  prides  himself  on  his  own 
prosperity,  to  refuse  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  mass ;  since 
in  the  same  way  he  who  is  unfortunate  shares  his  calamities 
with  no  one  else.  But  as  we  are  not  courted  when  in  adversity, 
by  the  same  rule  let  a  man  also  submit  to  be  slighted  by  the 
prosperous ;  or  let  him  treat  the  unfortimate  as  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, [when  he  is  in  prosperity,]  and  so  claim  the  like  treatment 
in  return,  [when  he  is  himself  in  adversity],  I  know,  however, 
that  men  in  such  circumstances,  and  all  who  ever  surpassed 
others  m  splendor  of  any  kind,  though  disliked  in  their  own 
life-time,  most  of  all  in  their  dealings  with  their  equals,  and 
then  with  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  have  yet  left  to  some  of 
those  who  came  after  them  a  desire  to  claim  connection  with 
them,  even  where  there  were  no  grounds  for  it ;  and.  a  subject 
for  glorying  to  the  country  they  belonged  to,  not  as  for  aliens, 
or  oflfenders,  but  as  for  countrymen^  who  had  achieved  glorious 
things.  And  m  my  case,  who  aim  at  such  things,  and  am 
therefore  in  private  assailed  with  damor,  consider,  with  regard 
to  public  affairs,  whether  I  administer  them  in  a  manner  inferior 
to  any  one  else,  or  not.  For  having  tmited  the  most  powerful 
states  of  the  Peloponnese,  without  any  great  danger  or  expense 
to  you,  I  brought  the  Lacedsemonians  to  a  single  day's  struggle 
for  their  all  at  Mantinea ;  m  •  consequence  of  whicn,  although 
they  were  victorious  in  the  battle,  tney  do  not  ever  now  feel 
any  firm  confidence  in  themselves. 

17.  "In  this  way,  then,  did  my  youth  and  preternatural 
folly,  as  it  is  thought,  deal  with  the  power  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  by  means  of  suitable  arguments ;  and,  gaining*  credit  by 
my  vehemence,  obtained  their  assent  And  now  too  be  not 
afraid  of  it ;  but  while  I  am  still  in  the  flower  of  it,  and 
Nicias  spears  fortunate,  avail  yourselves  fully  of  the  services 
of  each  of  us.  And  with  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
change  not  your  determination  from  an  idea  that  it  would  b^ 
undertaken  against  a  great  power.  For  it  is  only  with  a 
mixed  rabble  that  its  cities  are  populous ;  and  they  easily  ad- 
mit changes  in  their  government,  and  adopt  new  ones.  And 
for  this  reason  no  one  is  furnished,  as  though  m  behalf  of  his 
own  country,  either  with  arms  for  the  person,  or  with  ordinary 

For  other  modes  of  interpretmg  this  sentence,  sec  Poppo's  note. 
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resources,  sis  regards  the  country ; '  but  whatever  eadi  one 
thinks  tlmt  he  can  get  from  the  people,  either  by  persuading 
them  through  his  oratory,  or  by  factious  measures,  and  will  so 
find  a  home  m  another  land,  in  case  of  his  not  being  success- 
ful, with  liiat  he  provides  himself.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
a  populace  of  such  a  character  should  either  listen  to  any 
counsel  with  one  hearty  or  apply  themselves  to  actk>n  in  com- 
mon :  but  they  would  severally  side  with  whatever  was  said  to 
please  them ;  especially  if  they  are  torn  by  factions,  as  we 
hear.  Again,  with  regard  to  hea\7-armed  troops,  neither 
have  the  Siceliots  so  many  as  are  boasted  of,  nor  did  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  prove  so  numerous  as  they  severally  reckoned 
themselves ;  but  Greece  had  very  much  misstated  them,  and 
was  with  diflSculty  equipped  with  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
on  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  The  states  in  those  parts,  then, 
from  what  I  learn  by  report,  are  of  this  character,  and  still 
more  easy  to  deal  with — for  we  shall  have  many  barbarians, 

*  T(t  iv  Ty  x'^P^ — /rarffff/cevnif .]  "  This  would  refer  not  only  to  public 
works  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  such  as  forts,  or  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  itself,  but  to  what  we  should  call  ordinary  improvements,  such 
as  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  perhaps  ornamental  buildings,  whether  tem- 
ples or  theaters." — Arnold.  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  addition  to  these 
obfects  of  expenditure,  if  not  before  them  all,  reference  is  made  to  the 
slaves,  cattle,  and  implements,  with  which  the  land  ought  to  be  stocked, 
but  was  not,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  As 
ovSeig  seems  to  refer  to  individuals,  not  to  states,  in  the  preceding  clause, 
it  would  naturally  refer  to  them  in  this  also;  as  iKaaroc  also  does  in  the 
following  sentence.  And  with  regard  to  this  signification  of  KaraaKevrj^ 
it  is  one  which  both  the  noun  and  the  verb  formed  from  it  repeatedly 
convey  in  Xenophon's  poUtical  and  economical  treatises;  e.  ^.,  De  Yecti- 
galibus,  IV  11,  onug  OaftaovpTeg  fiiv  on  n?.etaTovQ  upfifjunovQ  Inl  rd 
dpyv(Ha  uyufiEif,  Oafjaovvreg  6^  KaTaaK£va(^6fieOa  iv  avroig.  And  again, 
41,  Fsl  6^  Tiueg  ad  (poOovvTai,  firj  fiaraia  av  yhoiTo  uvttj  ij  KaraoKev^^  el 
mtTiefiog  tyepdeiij — tI  ytLp  6fj  elg  m)2,efioif  KT^fia  xpVot/icjTepov  uvBp^Tcuv. 
And  in  the  same  way,  Thucydides  himself  uses  the  verb  particularly  with 
reference  to  slaves,  as  though  they  formed  the  chief  stock  in  the  country, 
in  another  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades;  ch.  91. 7, 
OiQ  re  yuQ  ij  X^9^  KaTtcfKfvaaraL,  rd,  iroTiha  TZQog  XffLtig,  tO,  fikv  ^rj^hra 
Tu  <r  avTofiaTa,  i/^et,  I  think  therefore  that  m  the  present  passage  also 
by  the  expression  rci  Iv  ry  x6pa  vtyfupitug  KaranKtvatc  he  means  the  difier- 
cnt  parts  of  an  agricultural  property,  and  more  especially  the  slaves, 
which  formed  the  most  valuable  and  important  part,  while  .a  country  was 
in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition ;  but  one  so  likely  to  be  lost  in  a 
period  of  war  and  revolution,  that  the  Siceliots,  according  to  the  view  of 
their  unsettled  state  which  Alcibiades  here  gives,  would  have  very  little 
inducement  to  invest  their  money  in  them. 
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who  from  hatred  of  the  Sjrracusans  will  join  us  in  attacking 
them — ^and  those  here  will  not  prove  an  obstacle,  if  you  take 
a  right  view  of  the  matter.  For  our  fathers  had  these  very 
men,  whom  they  say  you  would  leave  behind  you  in  hostility 
when  sailing  there,  and  the  Mede  beside,  as  their  enemies; 
and  still  they  won  their  empire ;  though  strong  in  nothing  else 
but  the  superiority  of  their  fleet.  And  as  things  stand  now, 
never  yet  were  the  Peloponnesians  more  hopeless  with  regard 
to  us;  and  even  if  they  are  ever  so  confident,  for  invading  our 
cotmtry  indeed  they  are  strong  enough,  even  though  we  do 
not  undertake  the  expedition ;  but  with  their  naval  force  they 
can  not  hurt  us,  [though  we  do  undertake  it ;]  for  we  have 
a  fleet  left  behind  that  is  a  match  for  them. 

18.  "  On  what  reasonable  argument,  then,  could  we  ourselves 
shrink  from  it ;  or  on  what  plea  addressed  to  our  allies  there 
could  we  refuse  to  succor  them  For  since  we  have  entered 
into  league  with  them,  we  ought  to  assist  them,  and  not  to  ob- 
ject that  they  too  have  not  assisted  us.  For  we  united  th^n  with 
us,  not  that  they  might  come  here  to  help  us  in  their  turn,  but 
that  by  annoying  our  enemies  there  they  might  prevent  their 
coming  here  to  attack  us.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  empire 
has  been  A\on,  both  by  us  and  by  all  others  who  have  en- 
joyed it ;  I  mean  by  readily  taking  part  with  those  barbari- 
ans or  Greeks  who  from  time  to  time  called  them  to  their  aid ; 
since  if  all  should  remain  quiet,  or  nicely  choose*  whom  they 
ought  to  assist;  we  should  make  but  slight  additions  to  it, 
but  should'  rather  run  a  risk  of  losing  even  what  it  now  is. 
For  men  do  not  only  defend  themselves  against  a  superior 
when  he  has  attacked  them,  but  also  strike  the  first  blow,  to 
prevent  his  attacking  them.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
portion  out  exactly  how  fer  we  wish  to  hold  dominion ;  but 
since  we  are  in  our  present  position,  we  must  form  designs 
against  some,  and  not  give  up  others ;  because  we  should  bo 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  another  party,  if  we  did  not  ourselves 
rule  over  others.  Nor  must  you  take  the  same  view  of  quiet 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  you  will  also  receive  fresh  in- 
stitutions assimilating  to  theirs.  Considering,  then,  that  we 
shall  rather  aggrandize  our  possessions  here,  if  we  go  in  auest 
of  those  there,  let  us  make  the  expedition ;  that  we  may  noth 

'  Or,  "  make  distinctions  of  race  in  choosing,"  etc. ;  according  to  the 
reading  ^vXoKptvolev,  which  Poppo,  GoIIer,  and  Bloomfleld  adopt 
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prostrate  the  pride  of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  being  seen,  re- 
gardless of  present  peace,  to  sail  even  against  Sicily;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  either  ruling,  as  we  most  probably  shall, 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  through  being  joined  by  those  there 
or  at  any  rate  by  injuring  the  Syracusans,  by  which  both 
ourselves  and  our  allies  will  be  benefited.  And  as  for  secur- 
ity, whether  for  remaining  there,  in  case  of  any  success,  or 
for  returning,  our  fleet  will  provide  us  with  it :  few  by  sea  we 
shall  be  superior  to  all  the  Siceliots  put  together.  And  let  not 
the  non-interfering  policy  which  Nicias  recommends  in  his 
speeches,  nor  his  setting  the  young  against  the  old,  divert  you 
from  your  purpose ;  but  acting  in  your  usual  order,  just  as 
our  fethers,  by  consulting  young  with  old,  raised  the  state  to 
its  present  height,  do  ye  now  too,  in  the  same  manner,  endeav- 
or to  advance  it ;  being  convinced  that  youth  and  old  age, 
can  do  nothing  without  each  other ;  but  that  the  period  of 
levity,  and  of  mid-age,  and  of  extreme  preciseness  will  have 
most  power  when  joined  together ;  and  that  the  state,  if  it  re- 
main quiet,  will  be  worn  out  on  itself  like  any  thing  else,  and 
its  skill  in  every  thing  grow  dull ;  while  by  entering  into  con- 
test it  will  continually  gain  fresh  experience,  and  will  find 
self-defense  habitual  to  it,  not  in  word,  but  rather  in  deed. 
My  decided  opion  then  is,  that  I  think  a  state  of  no  inactive 
character  would  most  quickly  be  ruined  by  change  to  inac- 
tivity ;  and  that  those  men  live  most  securely,  who  regulate 
their  affairs  in  accordance  with  their  existing  habits  and  insti- 
tutions, even  though  they  may  be  of  an  inferior  character, 
with  the  least  variation." 

19.  To  this  effect  spoke  Alcibiades.  When  the  Athenians  had 
heard  him  and  the  Segestans  and  some  Leondne  exiles,  who, 
coming  forward,  begged  and  entreated  them  to  assist  them,  re- 
minding them  of  their  oaths,  they  were  much  more  eager  for 
the  expedition  than  before.  So  Nicias,  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  now  turn  them  from  it  by  the  same  arguments  as  he 
had  used  before,  but  might  perhaps  change  their  purpose  by 
the  amount  of  armament,  if  he  should  command  a  numerous 
one  to  be  prepared ;  he  came  forward  again,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows : 

20.  "  Since  I  see  you,  Athenians,  altogether  bent  on  making 
the  expedition,  may  these  things  turn  out  as  we  wish :  at  the 
present  time,  however,  I  will  declare  to  you  what  my  opinion 
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-is.  We  «re  albout  to  go  then,  as  I  learn  from  leport,  againsi 
cities. which  are  great,  and  not  subject  one  to  another,  or  in 
want  of  a  change,  like  that  hj  which  men  would  gladly  pass 
from  a  state  of  violent  slavery  to  an  easier  condition  instead 
of  it ;  which  will  reasonably  refuse  to  accept  our  dominion 
instead  of  freedom,  and  are  many  in  number,  considering  that 
they  are  in  one  island^  even  those  of  Greek  origin.  For  he- 
sides  Naxos  and  Oatana,  which  I  expect  will  side  with  us  on 
the  strength  of  their  connection  with  Leontini,  there  are  seven 
others,  and  those  equipped  with  every  thing'  in  a  style  just 
agreeing  with  our  own  power,  and  most  of  all,  those  against 
which  we  are  more  especially  sailing,  namely,  Selinvs  and 
S3rracuse.  For  there  are  in  them  nlany  heavy-armed,  and 
bowmen,  and  dartmen,  with  many  triremes,  and  crowds  to 
man  them.  They  have  money  too,  partly  in  private  funds, 
and  partly  in  the  ti^uples  also  at  Selinus;  while  the  Syra- 
cusans  have  also  first-fruits  paid  them  by  certain  barbarian 
tribes.  But  what  they  most  c^  all  excel  us  in  is,  that  they  possess 
many  horses,  and  use  com  of  native  growth,  and  not  imputed. 

21.  ^'Against  such  a  power  then  we  require,  not  only  a 
marine*  and  inefScjent  armament,  but  that  a  large  land  force 
also  should  sail  with  us,  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  uiing  smtable 
to  our  design,  and  are  not  to  be  shut  out  from  the  land  by  nu- 
merous cavalry;  especially  should  the  cities  league  together 
in  their  fear,  and  none  but  the  Segestans  be  our  Sends, 
and  frimish  us  with  horse,  wherewith  to  defend  ourselves. 
.  But  it  were  disgracefril  to  return  by  compulsion,  or  to  send  for 
fresh  supplies  afterward,  through  having  inconsiderately 
formed  our  plans  at  first  On  the  contrary,  we  must  go 
against  them  with  sufficient  forces,  knowing  that  we  are  about 
to  sail  fax  from  our  own  country,  and  not  on  an  expedition  of 
the  same  kind  as  when  you  have  gone  at  diflferent  times,  in 
the  character  of  allies,  against  any  of  your  subjects  in  these 
parts,  where  supplies  of  additional  necessaries  were  easily  ob- 
tained fix>m  the  friendly  territory ;  but  departing  to  a  land  al- 

*  vavTiK^g  Kal  ^avXov  arpanuc]  i  «.,  a  force  consisting  only  of  the  few 
fighting  men  on  board  the  ships.  Or  even  if  the  seamen  themselves  were 
joined  with  them,  yet  their  want  of  arms  and  training  for  land  service 
would  render  them  a  very  ineflBcient  and  weak  fbrce  against  the  trodp» 
of  Syracuse,  on  shore,  howevier  efficient  they  might  be  on  thei>  own  ele- 
ment. 
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together  alien  to  you,  from  which. for  as  many  as  four  months 
in  Ui9;i7inter  it  is  not  easy  for  a  messenger  to  come  here/ 

22.  "I  think  therefore  that  we  ought  to  take  many  heavy- 
armed,  both  of  our  own  and  of  our  allies,  whether  those  who 
are  subject  to  ua,  or  any  in  the  Peloponnese  that  we  may  be 
able  either  to  prevail  upon  by  argument,  or  to  take  into  our  pay ; 
many  bowmen  also  and  slingers,  to  ofler  resistance  to  the  Si- 
cilian horse ;  and  that  in  ships  we  should  have  a  very  decided 
superiority,  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  bring  in 
what  is  necessary :  while  we^  take  our  com  from  home  also 
in  merchant  vessels,  namely,  wheat  and  parched  barley,  with 
bakers  from  the  mills,  compelled,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, to  serve  for  pay ;  that  should  we  any  where  be  detained 
by  stress  of  weather,  the  force  may  have  provisions ;  (for  so 
numerous  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  one  for  every  city  to  receive). 
All  other  things  too  we  must  provide,  as  far  as  we  can,  and 
not  depend  upon  others ;  but,  most  of  all,  we  must  take  from 
home  as  much  money  as  possible.  For  as  for  that  of  the  Se- 
gestans,  which  is  asserted  to  be  there  in  readiness,  beUeve 
that  it  is  in  the  way  of  assertion,  more  than  in  any  other  way, 
that  it  will  be  ready. 

23.  "  For  supposing  us  to  go  hence,  not  only  provided  on  a 
scale  equal  to  the  enemy  (excepting,  at  least,  their  heavy- 
armed  nghting  force^),  but  even  surpassing  them  in  all  re- 
spects ;  yet  scarcely  even  then  shall  we  be  able  to  subdue  that 
country,  and  to  save  this.  Indeed  we  must  consider  that  we 
are  going  to  found  a  city  among  aliens  and  enemies;  and 

*  fijjvQVf  oiSi  T€<j<jdpuv.'\  I  can  not  at  all  agree  with  Poppo's  remark : 
"  oide  insolentius  trajectum  cum  vv.  dyye^ov  (xJLdiov  kWeiv  jungendum 
est"  -  That  would  certaiiily  give  a  suitable  and  more  easy  sense  to  the 
passage,  but  if  the  position  in  which  ov6e  stands  in  the  g^reat  migoritj  of 
the  MSS.,  and  which  Poppo  himself  retains,  be  the  correct  one,  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  qualify  any  other  word  than  reooupuv  ;  and  in 
that  case  its  force  appears  to  be  what  is  here  attributed  to  it. 

*  Tdv  6i  teal  avToOev  aiTov.'}  Arnold  thinks  that  rod  uItov  would  be  a 
better  reading;  but  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  such  a  ohange,  if  the 
article  be  taken  as  only  distinguishing  the  doss  of  provisions  here  spoken 
of  from  another,  viz.,  the  com  they  took  with  them,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  they  would  get  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  words 
immediately  preceding,  lini  xal  rd  iiriTijdeta  /i^ov  ioKOfiiCufieda, 

3  "  Because  as  on  tlie  one  hand  it  was  impossible  for  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition to  match  the  Sjo^usan  in^ntry  in  point  of  numbers,  so  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  so  superior  in  discipline,  that  even  with  a  great 
cUaparity  of  numbers  they  were  fully  able  to  cope  with  them." — AmoUL 
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such  men  must  either,  the  first  day  they  land,  be  at  once  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  or  know  that  if  they  fiul  to  do  so,  they 
will  find  every  thing  opposed  to  them.  For  myself  then, 
being  afraid  of  this,  and  knowing  that  on  many  points  we 
must  take  good  counsel,  and  on  still  more  have  good  luck 
(and  that  is  difficult  for  such  as  are  but  men),  I  wish  to  sail 
Irom  home  committing  myself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune, 
and  secured  against  &lure  by  our  preparations,  according  to 
all  reasonable  hopes.  For  this  I  consider  to  be  at  once  most 
safe  for  the  state  at  large,  and  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  us  who  will  go  on  the  expedition.  But  if  any  one  think 
otherwise,  I  resign  the  conmiand  to  him." 

24.  Thus  much  spoke  Nicias,  thinking  that  he  should 
either  deter  the  Athenians  by  the  vast  scale  of  his  measures^ 
or  that  if  ho  were  compelled  to  join  the  expedition,  he  should 
in  this  way  sail  on  it  most  safely.  They,  however,  had  not 
their  desire  for  the  voyage  taken  from  them  by  the  burden- 
some nature  of  the  preparations,  but  were  much  more  eager 
for  it  than  ever ;  and  the  result  proved  just  contrary  to  what 
he  had  expected ;  for  it  was  thought  Ibat  he  had  given  them 
good  advice,  and  that  now  certainly,  they  would  nave  even 
abundant  assurance  of  success.  And  so  all  alike  were  seized 
with  a  longing  to  go  on  the  expedition :  the  elder,  from  a  belief 
that  they  should  either  subdue  the  places  against  which  they 
were  about  to  sail,  or  that  a  large  force  would  meet  with  no 
misfortune :  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a  desire  of  foreign 
sights  and  spectadea,  and  because  they  were  in  good  hope  of 
returning  safe  from  it :  the  mass  of  the  people  and  of  the  sol- 
diery, from  thinking  that  they  should  both  make  money  si 
present,  and  gain  additional  power,  from  which  an  unfailing 
fund  for  pay  would  be  obtained.  So  that  owing  to  the  excessive 
desire  of  the  majority  for  the  measure,  even  if  any  one  wer6  not 
pleased  with  it,  he  was  afraid  that  by  voting  against  it  he  might 
appear  ill-affected  to  the  state,  and  therefore  held  his  peace.  ■ 

25.  At  last  one  of  the  Athenians  came  forward,  and  caUing 
on  Nicias,  said  that  he  ought  not  to  make  excuses  and  to  pro- 
crastinate, but  to  say  now  before  them  all,  what  forces  the 
Athenians  should  vote  him.  He  then,  though  reluctantl^t 
said  that  he  would  deliberate  more  leisurely  on  me  question,  m 
concert  with  his  colleagues :  as  fer,  however,  as  he  saw  at  pres- 
ent, they  should  not  sail  with  less  than  a   hundred  triremes 
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(as  many  of  the  Athenian  ships  as  might  he  thought  fit  would 
cany  the  heavy  infantry,  while  others  must  be  sent  for  from 
the  allies),  with  not  fewer  than  ^ve  thousand  heavy-armed  in 
all,  of  the  Athenians  and  the  aUies,  and  even  more,  if  at  all 
possible ;  and  that  they*  would  get  ready  and  take  with  them 
the  rest  of  the  armament  in  proportion,  both  archers  ,from 
home  and  from  Crete,  slingers,  and  whatever  else  should  be 
thought  proper. 

26.  The  Athenians,  after  hearing  him,  immediately  voted 
that  the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  make 
arrangements,  both  concerning  the  number  of  troops,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  the  whole  expedition,  as  they  might 
judge  to  be  best  for  Athens.  After  this,  the  preparations  began 
to  be  made ;  and  they  both  sent  to  the  allies,  and  threw  up 
their  muster-rolls  at  home.  The  city  had  lately  recovered  itself 
from  the  plague,  and  from  continued  hostilities,  as  regarded 
both  the  number  of  young  men  who  had  grown  up,  and  the 
accumulation  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  truce ;  so  that 
every  thing  was  the  more  easily  provided.  And  thus  they  were 
engaged  in  preparations. 

27.  In  the  mean  time,  of  all  the  stone  Mercuries  in  the  city 
of  Athens  (they  are,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
those  •  well-known  square  figures,  numerous  both  in  private 
and  sacred  door-ways),  the  greater  part  had  their  faces  muti- 
lated in  one  night.  The  perpetrators  of  this  offense  were  known 
to  no  one ;  but  search  was  made  for  them,  with  great  rewards 
for  inlbrmation  offered  at  the  public  expense.  Moreover, 
the  people  voted,  that  if  any  one  knew  any  other  act  of  impiety 
to  have  been  committed,  whoever  wished,  whether  citizen, 
alien,  or  slave,  should  without  fear  give  information  of  it. 
And  they  took  the  matter  up  more  seriously'  than  it  deserved ; 
for  it  wad^  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  the  expedition,  and  also 
to  have  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a  conspiracy  for  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution,  and  for  putting  down  the  democracy. 

*  i.  c,  according  to  Arnold's  explanation,  "  they,  including  himself 
who  was  to  command  the  expedition  -"  according  to  Haack's  and  Poppo's, 
Nicias  himself  and  his  colleagues.  The  latter  seems  the  more  natural 
of  the  two. 

'^  Or  the  6omparatiye  may,  perhaps,  mean  "  more  seriously  than  they 
would  have  done  under  other  circumstances."  Or  it  may  be  used  here, 
as  in  other  plac^  with  a  force  scarcely  distinguishable  horn  that  of  the 
pogitiva 
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28.  Information  thelrefore  ^as  given  bj  some  naturt^ized 
aliens,  and' slaves  who  were  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
masters,  though  not  at  all  respecting  the  Mercuries,  yet  of 
certain  mutilations  of  other  images  which  had  before  been  per- 
petrated by  some  young  men  in  a  drunken  frolic :  and,  more- 
over, that  in  certain  private  houses  the  mysteries  were  cdebrated 
in  mockery.  In  this  charge  they  implicated  Alcibiades ;  and 
those  took  it  up  who  were  most  hostile  to  him,  as  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  own  taking  the  permanent  lead  of  the  people. 
Thinking  therefore,  that  if  they  expelled  him,  they  wouM  have 
the  first  place,  they  magnified  the  business,  and  raised  an  oat- 
cry,  to  the  efiect  that  both  the  affair  of  the  mysteries  and  tbe 
mutilation  of  the  Mercuries  had  been  done  for  the  abolition  of 
democracy;  and  that  there  was  none  of  all  these  things  that 
had  been  executed  without  his  assistance  :  alleging  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  his  general  contempt  for  the  law  in  his  personal 
habits,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

29.  He  at  once  defended  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
was  ready  to  submit  to  trial,  as  to  his  being  guilty  of  any  of 
these  things,  before  going  on  the  expedition  (for  by  this  time 
all  things  necessary  for  the  armament  had  been  provided),  and 
if  h6  had  done, any  of  these  things,  he  was  wilUng  to  be  pun- 
ished; but  if  he  were  acquitted,  to  take  the  command.  Ho 
protested,  too,  that  they  should  not  listen  to  slanders  against 
him  in  his  absence,  but  put  him  to  death  at  once  if  he  were 
guilty ;  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  not  to  send  him  out  at 
the  head  of  so  large  an  armament,  with  such  an  accusation 
attaching  to  him,  before  they  had  decided  the  question.  But 
his  enemies  being  a&aid  of  the  army,  lest  he  should  have  its 
good  wishes,  if  at  once  brought  to  trial ;  and  lest  the  people 
should  relent,  who  courted  him,  because  for  his  sake  the  A^ 
gives  and  some  of  the  Mantineans  were  joining  in  the  expe- 
dition ;  they  wished  to  put  it  o£^  and  earnestly  dissuaded  the 
measure,  by  bringing  forward  other  orators,  who  urged  that  at 
present  he  should  sail,  and  not  delay  the  departure  of  the  army, 
but  should  on  his  return  take  his  trial  within  such  a  number 
of  days  as  might  be  appointed.  For  they  wished  to  have  bim 
sent  for,  and  brought  home  for  trial  on  a  graver  charge,  which 
they  could  more  easily  get  up  in  his  absence.  Accordingly  it 
was  resolved  that  Alcibiades  should  sail. 

30.  After  this,  when  it  was  now  midsummer,  the  departure 
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Sicily  took  place.  Now  to  the  greater  part  of  the  allies, 
h  the  provision  ships,  and  the  smaller  craft,  and  aU  the 
ler  vessels  that  accompanied  them,  orders  had  before  been 
en  to  muster  at  Corcjrra,  with  a  view  to  their  crossing  the 
ian  Sea  in  a  body  from  that  place  to  the  lapygian  foreland. 
;  the  Athenians  themselves,  and -such  of  the  allies  as  were 
sent,  went  down  to  the  Pirseus  on  an  appointed  day,  as  soon 
^  was  light,  and  proceeded  to  man  their  ships  for  the  purpose 
utting  out  to  sea.    The  whole  multitude  too  (so  to  speak), 

was  in  the  city,  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  down 
I  them.  The  natives  accompanied,  respectively,  those  who 
nged  to  them,  whether  friends,  kinsmen,  or  sons;  and 
t  at  once  with  hope  and  with  lamentations ;  with  hope, 
they  would  attain  what  they  went  for ;  but  with  lament- 
1,  as  doubtful  if  they  should  ever  again  see  their  friends, 
1  they  remembered  on  how  long  a  voyage  they  were  set- 
out  from  theii;  country.     At  the  present  time  too,  when 

were  now  to  take  leave  of  each  other  on  a  perilous  un- 
iking,  the  thought  of  the  dan^rs  struck  them  more 
bly  than  when  they  were  voting  for  the  expedition : 
|h,  nevertheless,  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  their 
nt  strength,  through  the  numbers  of  each  part  of  the 
ment  which  they  beheld.  As  to  the  foreigners,  and  the 
>f  the  multitude,  they  went  to  see  the  sight,  as  that  of  an 
prise  worthy  of  their  notice,  and  surpassing  belief. 
,  This  armament  which  firs  sailed  out,*  going  from  a 
>  city,  and  consisting  of  a  Grecian  force,  was  the  most 
'  and  splendid  of  all  up  to  that  time.  Yet  in  number  of 
and  of  heavy-armed,  that  against  Epidaurus  under 
les,  and  the  same  when  going  against  Potidsea  under 
on,  was  not  inferior  to  this :  for  there  were  in  it  four 
and  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  three 
•ed  horse,  and  a  hundred  tri  reifies,  with  fifty  of  the 
ms  and  Chians,  while  many  allies  besides  joined  in  the 
ition.     But  they  were  dispatched  on  a  short  voyage  and 

ipa(TK£V7i  avrq  Trpwrj;.]  I  have  followed  GroUer's  and  Arnold's  inter- 
on  of  these  words  in  preference  to  that  of  Poppo,  who  joins  irpCiTri 
o?,vTeXeaTuT7j  d^,  and  renders  the  passage  thus :  "  Hie  enim  fuit 
txm  primus  suniptuosissimus  profectns ;"  which  appears  to  imply 
ere  could  be  more  than  one  expedition  that  was  the  moat  costly  of 
to  that  time.  Unless  "  primus"  is  intended  by  him  to  expresf 
•,  and  not  time ;  which  does  not  seem  probable. 
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with  scanty  preparation :  whereas  this  expedition  started  with 
the  expectation  of  its  being  a  long  one,  and  was  equipped  for 
both  kinds  of  service,   ymichever  might  be  required,    with 
ships  and  land-forces  at  the  same  time.     The  fleet  was  elabor- 
ately fitted  out,  at  great  expense  both  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tains and  of  the  state.    For  the  treasury  gave  a  drachma  a 
day  to  each  seaman,  and  furnished  empty  vessels,   sixty  fast 
sailers  and  forty  transports ;  while  the  captains  provided  the 
best  crews  for  them,  and  gave  gratuities  in  addition  to  the  pay 
from  the  treasury,  to  the  thranitce,^  and  to  the  petty  officers; 
and  made  use  besides  of  expensive  ensigns  and  equipments ; 
each  one  of  them  being  in  the  highest  degree  desirous  that 
his  own  ship  should  excel   most  in  beauty  and  fast  sailing. 
The  land-forces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  selected  from  the  best 
muster-rolls,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  great  attention  io 
their  arms   and  personal  accouterments.      The   consequence 
was,  that  there  was  at  once  a  rivalry  ampng  themselves,  in 
the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  severally  appointed ; 
and  that  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  it  was  imagined  to  be  a 
display  of  power  and   resources,   rather  than   an  armament 
raised  against  an  enemy.     For  if  any  one  had  reckoned  the 
public  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  the  private  outlay  of  in- 
dividuals ;  with  regard  to  the  state,  what  sums  it  had  already 
spent  upon  it^  and  what  it  was  sending  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals ;  and  with  regard  to  individuals,  what  each  had  laid 
out  on  his  personal  equipment,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  captain,  on 
his  ship,  with  what  he  was  likely  to  lay  out  still ;  and,  more- 
over, what  it  was  probable  that  every  one  had  provided,  in- 
dependently of  his  pay  from  the  treasury,  toward  the  expenses 
of  a  voyage  expected  to  be  so  long ;  and  what  each  soldier  or 
trader  took  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  [if  all 
these  sums,  I  say,  had  been  calculated] ;  it  would  have  been 
found  that  many  talents  in  all  were  being  taken  out  of  the  city. 
And  the  expedition  was  no   less  celebrated  through  men's 
astonishment  at  its  boldness,  and  the  splendor  of  its  appear- 
ance, than  for  the  superiority  of  the  armament,  compared  with 

*  BpaviTaiQ."]  i.  e.,  the  highest  of  the  three  banks  of  rowers  in  a  tri- 
reme, whose  labor  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greater  length  of  the 
oars  they  worked.  Goller  supposes  imjpeoiai^  in  this  passage  to  signify 
"  the  servants  of  the  sailors,"  and  Poppo  agrees  with  him,  if  the  text  be 
allowed  to  be  sound.  I  have  followed  Arnold's  interpretation.  See  hia 
note  on  the  passage. 
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those  whom  they  wera  going  to  attack ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  longest  passage  from  their  own  country  that  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken,  and  with  the  greatest  hope  of  future 
advantages  in  comparison  with  their  present  means. 

32.  Now  when  the  ships  were  manned,  and  every  thing 
was  put  on  board  that  they  meant  to  set  sail  with,  silence 
was  proclaimed  by  trumpet,  and  they  offered  the  prayers 
which  are  usual  before  putting  out  to  sea ;  not  ship  by  ship 
singly,  but  all  together,  responding  to  a  herald ;  having  mixed 
bowls  of  wine  through  the  whole  armament,  and  both  seamen 
and  their  officers  msSang  oblations  with  gold  and  silver  goblets. 
They  were  joined  also  in  their  prayers  by  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude on  snore,  both  the  citizens  and  whoever  else  was  there 
that  wished  them  well.  When  they  had  sung  their  hymn, 
and  finished  their  Hbations,  they  weighed  anchor ;  and  having 
nt  first  sailed  out  in  a  column,  they  then  raced  each  other  as 
far  as  -^gina.  And  thfts  they  hastened  to  reach  Corcyra, 
where  the  remaining  force  of  the  allies  was  also  assembling. 

Now  tidings  of  the  expedition  were  brought  to  Syracuse  from 
many  quarters,  but  for  a  long  time  received  no  credit  at  all. 
Nay,  even  when  an  assembly  was  held  on  the  subject,  both  by 
others  were  speeches  to  the  following  effect  delivered  (some 
believing  the  report  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  while  some 
contradicted  it),  and  Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon,  coming 
forward  to  them,  from  a  conviction  that  he  had  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  addressed  to  them  the  following  advice  : 

33.  ^  I  shall,  perhaps,  appear  to  you,  as  some  others  have 
done^  to  speak  what  is  incredible  concerning  the  reality  of  the 
expedition  that  is  coming  against  us :  and  I  know  that  those 
who  either  make  statements,  or  bring  reports,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  credible,  not  only  fail  to  convince,  but  are  also 
thought  to  be  foolish.  Nevertheless  I  will  not,  through  fear  of 
this,  hold  my  tongue  when  the  state  is  in  danger,  since  I  am 
myself  at  any  rate,  persuaded  that  I  speak  with  more  cer- 
tain knowledge  than  others.  For  the  Athenians,  much  as  you 
are  surprised  at  it,  have  set  out  against  us  with  a  large  force 
both  for  sea  and  land  service,  nominally,  on  account  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  Segestians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
Leontines,  but  really  through  desire  for  Sicilv,  and  most  of  all 
for  our  city,  thinking  that  if  they  get  this,  they  will  easily  get 
the  rest  also.    With  a  conviction,  then,  that  they  will  quickly 
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be  here,  consder  how  witk  yoixr  present  resomces  jon  may 
best  defend  yourselTes,  and  maj  neither  through  despising,  the 
matter  be  taken  off  yonr  guard,  nor  through  dUbelieving  it 
n^lect  the  common  weaL  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  I  appear 
to  any  one  to  speak  credibly,  let  him  not  be  struck  with  con- 
stematlim-  at  their  boldness  and  power.  For  neither  will  they 
be  able  to  do  us  m<N^  harm  than  they  receire,  nor,  because  they 
are  coming  against  us  with  a  great  armament,  are  they  on  that 
account  without  advantage  for  us ;  but  it  is  much  better  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Siceliots  (for  they  m\l  be  the  more 
willing,  in  their  consternation,  to  join  our  alliance),  and  in 
case  of  our  either  defeating  them,  or  repulsing  them  without 
their  obtaining  the  objects  of  their  ambition  (for  certainly  I  am 
not  afraid  of  their  gaining  what  they  expect),  it  will  prove  the 
most  glorious  achievement,  for  us,  and  one  which,  by  me 
at  least^  is  not  unexpected.  For  few  have  been  the  great  anna- 
menta^  either  of  Greeks  or  barbarilUis,  which  have  gone  hr 
from  home  and  proved  successful.  For  they  come  not  in 
rreater  numbers  than  the  natives  of  the  country  and  those  who 
live  near  it  (since  all  league  together  through  fear),  and  if  they 
fail  through  want  of  provisions  in  a  foreign  land,  even  though 
they  fail  chiefly  through  their  own  favlty  they  nevertheless  leave 
a  proud  name  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  attack.  Just  as 
these  very  Athenians,  when  the  Mede,  contrary  to  expectation, 
was  so  signally  defeated,  grew  great  on  the  strength  of  the  re- 
port, that  it  was  against  Athens  that  he  had  come.  And  there 
is  reason  for  hoping  that  in  our  case  the  result  may  be  the  same. 
34.  "  With  good  courage,  then,  let  us  both  make  our  prep- 
arations here,  and  send  to  the  Sicels,  to  strengthen  the  at- 
tachment of  some  of  them,  and  endeavor  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  others ;  while  we  dispatch  envoys  to 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  prove  that  the  danger  is  common  to  all ; 
and  to  Italy,  that  either  we  may  gain  their  alliance  for  our- 
selves, or  they  may  refuse  to  receive  the  Athenians.  I  think 
it  better,  top,  that  we  should  also  send  to  Carthage.  For  this 
is  nothing  unexpected  by  them ;  but  they  are  always  ii^  fear 
that  they  may  some  time  or  other  find,  the  Athenians  coming 
against  their  ceuntry;  and  therefore  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
if  they  abandoned  these  places,  they  would  themselves  be 
brought  into  trouble,  they  might  be  willing  to  assist  us ;  at 
least  secretly,  if  not  openly ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  way  or 
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other.  And  they  are  more  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please,  than 
any  men  of  the  present  day ;  for  they  possess  most  gold  and 
silver;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  war,  like  -every  thing 
else,  prospers.  Let  us  likewise  send  to  Laeedsemon  and 
Corinth,  begging  them  to  come  hither  to  our  aid  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  stir  up  the  war  there.  And  what  I  think  the 
most  expedient  course,  though  you,  through  your  habitual 
love  of  quiet,  would  be  least  quickly  persuaded  to  adopt  it, 
shall,  notwithstanding  that,  be  mentioned.  If  then  we 
Siceliots — all  in  one  body,  if  possible  ;  but  if  not,  as  many  as 
possible  in  concert  with  us — ^would  launch  the  whole  of  our 
present  navy,  with  two  months'  provisions,  and  go  to  meet  the 
Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the  lapygian  foreland,  and  show 
them  that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  about  Sicily  before  they 
have  fought  for  their  own  passage  over  the  Ionian  Sea;  we 
should  strike  them  with  the  greatest  fear,  and  set  them  on 
considering  that  we  are  starting  from  a  friendly  country  as  its 
guardians  (for  Tarentum  is  ready  to  receive  us),  but  that  for 
them  the  tract  of  open  sea  is  a  wide  one  to  cross  with  all  their 
armament ;  which  would  hardly  remain  in  order  through  so 
long  a  voyage,  and  would  be  easily  attacked  by  us,  while  it 
came  on  slowly  and  in  small  divisions.  But  supposing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  having  lightened  their  ships,  they  should 
attack  us  "^th  the  better  sailing  part  of  their  fleet  in  a  more 
compact  body ;  then,  if  they  use  their  oars,  we  shall  fall  on 
them  when  they  are  wearied ;  or  if  wo  should  not  choose  to  do 
so,  we  may  also  retire  to  Tarentum:  while  they  having 
crossed  with  few  provisions,  on  purpose  for  an  engagement, 
would  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  uninhabited  regions ;  and 
would  either  be  blockaded,  if  they  remained,  or  if  they  at- 
tempted to  sail  along  tlie  coast,  would  abandon  the  rest  of  their 
armament,  and  would  be  dispirited,  from  having  no  certainty 
whether  the  cities  would  receive  them  or  not.  I  therefore,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion,  that  being  deterred  by  this  consider- 
ation, they  would  not  so  much  as  put  out  from  Corcyra ;  but 
would  either,  after  deliberating  and  reconnoitering  how  many 
we  are,  and  in  what  position,  be  driven  on  by  the  season  of 
the  year  into  winter ;  or,  in  ccmsternation  at  the  unexpected 
result,  break  up  the  expedition :  especially  since  the.  most 
skillful  of  their  generals,  a^  I  hear,  is  taking  the  command 
against  his  will,  and  would  gladly  seize  an  excuse  to  return, 
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if  any  considerable  resistance  were  seen  on  our  part.  "We 
should  be  reported  too,  I  am  quite  sure,  as  being  more  than 
we  really  are ;  ^  and  in  accordance  with  what  is  told  them  are 
men's  feelings  also  affected ;  and  of  those  who  are  beforehand 
in  attacking,  or,  at  any  rate,  let  those  who  are  going  to  attack 
them  see  beforehand  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  they 
stand  in  greater  fear,  considering  them  equal  to  the  danger. 
And  this  would  be  the  case  now  with  the  Athenians.  For 
they  are  coming  against  us  with  a  belief  that  we  shall  offer  no 
resistance ;  with  good  reason  contemning  us,  because  we  did 
not  join  the  Lacedsemonians  in  destroying  them.  But  if  thej 
saw  us  acting  with  courage  beyond  their  expectation,  they 
would  be  more  dismayed  at  that  unlooked-for  result,  than  at 
the  power  which  we  really  possess.  Be  persuaded,  therefore,  to 
show  this  boldness,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  get  ready  all  other  resources  for  the  war ;  and  to 
think,  every  one  of  you,  that  contempt  for  your  assailants  is 
best  shown  by  bravery  of  deeds ;  but  that,  for  the  present,  to 
consider  those  preparations  most  safe  which  are  made  with  a 
feeling  of  fear,  and  to  act  as  in  a  season  of  danger, -would 
prove  most  to  your  advantage.  For  those  men  arc  both  com- 
ing against  us,  and  already,  I  know  for  certain,  on  their  voyage, 
and  all  but  here." 

36.  Such  was  the  speech  of  Ilermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  great  strife  one  with  another ;  some  main- 
taining that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come,  and  that 
what  he  said  was  not  the  truth ;  others  asking  what  they  could 
do,  if  they  did  come,  which  they  would  not  suffer  on  a  larger 
scale  in  return.  Others,  again,  treated  the  matter  with  utter 
contempt,  and  turned  it  to  ridicule;  while  there  were  but  few 
who  believed  Hermocrates,  and  were  afraid  of  what  was  coming. 
Athenagoras,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  people,  and  most  influ- 
ential with  the  multitude  at  the  present  tune,  then  came  fo^ 
ward  to  them  and  spoke  as  follows : 

36.  "With  regard  to  the  Athenians,  whoever  does  not 
wish  them  to  be  so  senseless,  and  to  be  reducud  into  subjection 
to  us  by  coming  here,  is  either  a  coward,  or  ill  affected  toward 
his  country.  But  with  regard  to  those  who  bring  such  things, 
and  fill  you  with  such  excessive  fear,  I  wonder  at  them,  not 

*  LiteraJlj-,  "  on  the  side  of  more,  or  excess  j"  like  inl  t<>  fiti!^oVt  L 
10.  n 
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their  audacity,  but  for  their  folly,  if  they  imagine  that  they 

not  seen  through.     For  being  afraid  themselves,  they  wish 

throw  the  whole  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  they 

y  get  their  own  terror  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  general 

rm.     And  now  this  is  the  real  value  of  these  reports :  they 

not  arise  in  a  natural  way,  but  are  concocted  by  men  who 

always  raising  commoticHis  here.     But  you,  if  well  advised, 

not  look  at  and  estimate  probabilities  by  the  news  which 

;e  persons  bring,  but  by  what  men  of  talent  and  great  ez- 

ence,  as  I  presume  the  Athenians  are,  would  be  likdy  to  da 

it  is  not  probable  that  they,  leaving  the  Peloponnesians  be- 

1  them,  and  not  having  yet  brought  the  war  at  home  to  a 

I  conclusion,  should  voluntarily  come  here  for  another  no 

arduous ;  since,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  quite  ccHitented 

w€f  with  so  many  and  so  great  cities  as  we  have,  are  not 

ig  against  them. 

7.  ^' But,  indeed,  if  they  should  come,  as  they  are  said  to 
oming,  I  consider  Sicily  more  competent  to  bring  the  war 
k  termination  than  the  Peloponnese  (inasmuch  as  it  is 
3r  provided  in  all  respects),  and  our  city  by  itself  far 
iger  than  the  army  wnich  is  now,  as  they  say,  coming 
Qst  us,  even  though  it  came  twice  as  large  as  it  is.  For  I 
V  that  neither  will  any  horses  accompany  them,  or  be  pro- 
1  for  them  here,  except  some  few  from  the  Segestans,  nor 
y-armed  equal  in  number  to  our  own,  coming,  as  they 
;  have  done,  on  board  ship.  For  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
the  ships  themselves,  lightly-laden,  to  perform  so  long  a 
ge  hither ;  and  for  all  the  other  provisions  required 
ist  such  a  city  {which  will  bo  no  few),  to  be  furnished.  So 
hen  am  I  from  believing  this,  that  I  think  if  they  came 
another  city  as  large  as  Sjo-acuse  in  their  possession,  and* 
r  there  on  our  borders  carried  on  the  war,  they  would 
ly  avoid  utter  ruin :  much  less  then,  surely,  with  the 
6  of  Sicily  hostile  to  them  (for  it  will  league  together) ; 
cvith  an  army  established  in  the  country  from  on  board 
;  and  while  they  are  not  permitted  by  our  cavalry  to  ad- 
3  far  from  their  wretched  tents,  and  such  poor  equip- 
a  as  they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with.  In  short,  I  do  not 
:  they  would  even  effect  a  landing ;  so  far  superior  do  I 
der  our  forces  to  be  •  , 
I.  "  But  the  Athenians,  as  T  tell  you,  being  aware  of  this, 
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are  engaged^  I  am  well  assured,  in  i^eB^ving  their  own  po&< 
sessioiis ;  and  it  is  persons  kere  that  are  making  up  these  stories 
of  what  neither  is,  nor  could  ever  be,  the  ease.  And  I  am  not 
now  for  the  first  time  convinoed  of  them,  but  have  ever  been 
so,  that  they  wish  to  terrify  your  populace  by  such  tales  as 
these,  and  still  more  wicked  ones,  if  not  even  by  deeds; 
and  so  themselves  to  have  the  rule  of  the  city.  And  in  truth 
I  am  a£raid,  lest  some  time  or  other,  by  making  many  at- 
tempts, they  should  even  succeed ;  while  we  are  ill-disposed, 
before  we  are  in  the  act  of  suffering,  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  them,  and  after  finding  them  out,  to  proceed 
against  them.  And  so  by  these  means  our  city  is  seldom  at 
rest,  but  is  involved  in  many  feuds  and  conflicts — ^not  more 
frequently  with  its  enemies  than  with  itself — and  sometimes 
in  tyrannies  and  unprincipled  cabals.  But  I  will  endeavor, 
if  only  you  will  follow  my  advice,  to  let  none  of  these  things 
occur  in  our  time ;  by  convincing  you  who  form  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  chastising  those  who  plot  such  things ;  not 
only  when  convicted  in  the  acts  (for  it  is  difficult  so  to  catch 
them),  but  also  for  what  they  have  the  wish,  though  not  the 
power,  to  do.  For  we  must  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemy, 
not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  beforehand  also,  for  his  intention 
to  do  it ;  inasmuch  as  if  we  were  not  first  in  guarding  against 
him,  we  shall  be  first  in  suffering.  With  regard  to  the  oligarchs, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  reprove  them  on  some  points,  watch 
them  on  others,  and  warn  ^em  on  others ;  for  in  this  way  I 
think  I  shall  best  deter  them  from  their  evil  practices.  And, 
indeed,  what  is  it  (a  question  which  I  have  often  asked)  that 
ye  really  wish,  ye  young  men  ?  Is  it  to  enjoy  power  at  once  ? 
But  that  is  not  lawful ;  and  that  law  was  so  enacted  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  your  incompetency,  rather  than  with  a  wish  to  de- 
grade you  when  competent  for  the  task.  Well  then,  is  it  to 
avoid  being  under  the  same  laws  with  the  people  at  large  f 
And  how  then  is  it  right  for  the  same  people  not  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  same  privileges  ? 

39.  "  Some  one  will  say,  that  a  democracy  is  neither  a  sensi- 
ble nor  an  equitable  thing,  but  that  those  who  have  property 
are  also  most  competent  to  rule  best.  But  /  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  *  democracy'  is  a  name  for  all,  but  *  oliffarchv'  for 
only  a  part ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  though  me  rich  are 
the  best  guardians  of  property,  the  intelligent  would  bo  the 
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best  counselors,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  the  best  judges 
after  hearing  measures  discussed;  and  that  all  these  things, 
both  severally  and  collectiyely,  have  their  due  share  allotted 
to  them  in  a  democracy.  An  oligarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
admits,  indeed,  the  many  to  a  share  of  dangers,  but  of  advan- 
taged it  not  only  enjoys  the  larger  part,  but  even  takes  away  and 
keeps  the  whole.  And  this  is  what  the  powerful  and  young 
among  you  desire — &  thing  impossible  to  attain  in  a  great  city. 

40.  "Nay  then  at  length,  even  now,  O  ye  dullest  of  all 
men  *  (for  of  all  the  Greeka  I  know,  are  you  either  most  sense- 
less, if  you  are  not  sensible  that  you  are  coveting  evil  things ; 
or  most  unprincipled,  if  you  know  it^  and  still  dare  to  pursue 
them)  : — ^nay  then,  I  say,  either  acquire  that  knowledge,  or 
change  those  principles,  and  so  advance  the  interest  of  *tho 
city,  which  is  the  common  interest  of  all.  For  consider,  that 
those  who  are  good  among  you  will  share  that  in  an  equal,  or 
even  greater  degree,  than  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  city ; 
but  that  if  you  wish  any  thing  else,  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  all.  And  have  done  with  such  reports  as  these, 
knowing  that  they  are  brought  to  those  who  are  aware  of, 
and  will  not  tolerate,  your  designs.  For  this  city,  even  if  the 
Athenians  are  coming,  will  resist  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself;  and  we  have  generals  who  will  look  to  these  matters. 
And  if  none  of  the  reports  be  true  (which  is  my  opinion),  it 
will  not  lay  a  voluntary  slavery  oh  itself,  by  being  panic-struck 
at, your  intelligence,  and  by  choosing  you  as  its  rulers;  but 
will  look  at  ^e  circumstances  itself  and  consider  the  words 
spoken  by  you  as  equivalent  to  deeds ;  and  will  not  be  deprived 
of  its  present  liberty  by  listening  to  you,  but  will  endeavor  to 
preserve  it  by  being  cautious  in  its  actions,  and  not  allowing 
you  to  go  unpunished.'* 

41.  To  this  effect  spoke  Athenagoras.  One  of  the  generals 
then  rose  up,  and  WQuld  no  longer  permit  any  one  else  to 
come  forward,  but  himself  spoke  on  the  subject  before  them  to 
the  following  effect :  "  It  is  neither  prudent  for  any  parties  to 
utter  calumnies  against  each  other,  nor  for  those  who  hear  them 
to  admit  them ;  but  rather  to  see,  ^vith  regard  to  the  intelli- 
gence brought  to  us,  how  we  may  prepare,  both  each  man 

1  I  have  attempted  to  translate  this  passage  as  it  is  found  in  the  MSS., 
but  must  refer  to  the  different  editors  for  the  emendation  which  thej 
propose  for  what  they  all  agree  in  thinking  the  corrupt  part  of  it. 
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severallj  and  the  whole  city  together,  to  defend  ourselves  well 
Against  the  invaders.  And  even  supposing  it  not  to  be  re- 
quired, there  is  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  in  the  state  being  equip- 
ped with  horses,  and  arms,  and  every  thing  else  in  which  war 
rejoices.  And  we  ourselves  will  undertake  to  attend  to  and 
exunine  these  things,  and  to  send  round  to  the  cities,  both  for 
observation,  and  whatever  else  may  appear  to  be  expedient 
To  some  of  them,  indeed,  we  have  already  attended  ;  and  what- 
ever we  discover,  we  will  lay  before  you."  :  After  the  general 
had  said  thus  much,  the  Syracusans  departed  from  the  assei:)My. 

42.  Now  the  Athenians  were  by  this  time  at  Corcyra, 
themselves  and  all  their  allies.  And  in  the  first  place,  the 
generals  reviewed  the  armament  a  second  time,  and  made  their 
dis{lbsitions,  as  they  were  to  come  to  their  moorings,  and  to 
form  their  camp ;  making  three  squadrons,  and  allotting  one  to 
each  of  their  body,  that  they  might  not,  by  sailing  m  com- 
pany, be  at  a  loss  for  water,  and  ports,  and  provisions,  on  their 
touching  any  where ;  and  that  they  might  in  other  respects 
be  more  orderly  and  easy  to  control,  by  being  put  under  a 
particular  commander,  according  to  the  several  squadrons. 
They  next  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them  ;  with  orders 
to  come  out  again  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know  this 
when  they  put  in. 

43.  After  this,  the  Athenians  at  length  weighed  anchor, 
and  proceeded  to  cross  over  from  Corcyra  to  Sicily,  with  the 
following  force;  viz. — a  hundred  and  thirty-four  triremes,  in 
all,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  galleys  (a  hundred .  of  these 
were  Athenian  vessels,  sixty  of  which  were  fast  sailers,  the 
rest  troop  ships ;  the  remamder  of  the  fleet  being  composed 
of  Ohians,  and  the  other  allies) ;  of  heavy-armed,  in  all, 
five  thousand  one  hundred  (of  which  there  were  raised  by 
the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred,  and  seven  hundred 
Thetes '  serving  as  Epibatee  on  board  the  ships ;  the  rest  o( 
those  who  joined  the  expedition  being  allies,  some  of  them 
sent  by  their  subjects,  others  by  the  Argives,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineans,  who 
were  also  mercenaries) ;  of  archers,  in  all,  four  hundred  and 

*  ^^Tff.]  i.  €.,  men  included  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  into  whicb 
Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people,  and  which  consisted  of  all  whose  lana 
broi^t  in  less  than  two  hundred  medimni  of  corn  yearly.  See  note  t 
p.  167. 
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eighty  (eighty  of  which  were  Cretans) ;  of  Rbodian  slingers, 
seven  .hundred;  of  light-armed  Megareans,  who  were  exiles, 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  one  horse  transport,  carrying 
thirty  horses. 

44.  Such  was  the  amount  of  the  first  armament  which 
sailed  over  for  the  war.  For  these  troops  thirty  ships  of 
burden,  laden  with  corn,  carried  provisions,  with  the  bakers, 
stone-masons,  carpenters,  and  all  the  tools  for  building  fortifi- 
cations; and  also  one  hundred  boats,  which,  together  with 
the  ships  of  burden,  were  pressed  into  the  service  ;  while  many 
other  boats  and  ships  of  burden  followed  the  armament  volun- 
tarily, for  purposes  of  commerce ;  all  of  which  proceeded  at 
that  time  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  from  Corcyra.  When  the 
whole  armament  had  made  the  coast  at  the  lapygian  foreland, 
and  Tarentum,  and  as  they  severally  could,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Italy,  as  the  cities  did  not  afford  them  a  market, 
or  the  protection  of  their  walls,  but  only  water  and  anchorage 
(and  Tarentum  and  Locri  not  even  these),  until  they  came  to 
Rhegium,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  There  they  at  once  mus- 
tered, and  pitched  a  camp  outside  the  city  (as  they  would  not 
receive  them  within  the  walls),  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Diana,  where  they  afforded  them  a  market ;  and  having  drawn 
up  their  ships  ashore,  they  remained  quiet  They  men  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  Rhegians,  caJling  upon 
them,  as  Chalcidians,  to  assist  the  Leontines,  who  were  Chal- 
cidians  also.  They,  however,  said  that  they  would  join  nei- 
ther party,  but  whatever  the  rest  of  the  Italiots  should  collect- 
ively determine,  that  they  would  do.  The  Athenians  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily,  con- 
sidering in  what  way  they  would  best  deal  with  them ;  and  at 
the  same  time  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  fi*om  Siesta  of 
the  ships  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance;  wishing  to 
know  respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  such  a  sum 
as  the  messengers  stated  at  Athens. 

45.  To  the  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  tune,  reports  were 
being  brought  from  all  quarters,  and  from  those  who  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  reconnoiter  came  positive  intelligence  that  the 
ships  were  at  Rhegium ;  and  on  the  belief  of  this,  they  began 
to  make  preparations  with  all  their  heart,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  Accordingly  they  sent  about  to  the  Sicels,  in 
some  cases,  guards ;  in  others,  embassadors ;  and  were  putting 
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garriflODS  into  l^e  stations  of  the  peripoli '  in  their  country ; 
while  in  their  city  they  were  seeing  if  the  equipments  were 
OMnplete,  by  examining  arms  and  horses ;  ana  were  settling 
every  thing  else,  in  expectation  of  a  war  that  was  quickly 
coming  on  them,  and  all  but  present 

46.  Now  the  three  ships  sent  on  in  advance  came  from 
Segesta  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium,  with  tidings  that  the 
other  money  which  they  had  promised  was  not  there,  but  that 
only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  seen.  The  generals  then  were 
immediately  in  a  state  of  great  despondency,  because  this 
their  first  hope  had  disappointed  them ;  as  had  the  Rhegians 
also,  by  their  unwillingness  to  join  their  standard — ^the  people 
they  had  first  attempted  to  persuade,  and  for  whom  it  was 
most  natural  to  assist  them,  as  they  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Leontines,  and  always  fevorably  disposed  toward  them- 
selves. Nicias,  indeed,  was  prepared  for  the  tidings  from  the 
Segestans,  but  by  the  other  two  it  was  quite  unexpected.  For 
the  Segestans  had  recourse  to  the  following  contrivance,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  envoys  of  the  Athenians  came  to  them 
to  see  the  state  of  their  funds.  They  took  them  to  the  templo 
of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  showed  them  the  treasures  deposited 
there,  consisting  of  bowls,  wine-ladles,  censers,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  no  small  quantity ;  which  being  made 
of  silver,  presented,  with  a  value  really  trifling,  a  much  greater 
show  of  wealth.  And  in  their  private  receptions  of  the  tri- 
remes' crews,  having  collected  the  cups  both  of  gold  and  silver 
that  were  in  Segesta  itself,  and  borrowed  those  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  whether  Phoenician  or  Grecian,  they  each 
brought  them  to  the  entertainments,  as  their  own.  And  thus, 
as  all  used  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
were  every  where  seen,  it  cr2ated  much  astonishment  in  the 
Athenians  from  the  triremes ;  and  on  their  arrivd  at  Athens 
they  i^read  it  abroad  that  they  had  seen  great  wealth.  Those, 
then,  who  had  been  themselves  thus  outwitted,  and  had  at  that 
time  persuaded  the  rest,  were  severely  blamed  by  the  soldiers, 
when  the  report  went  abroad  that  there  was  not  at  Segesta 
the  money  they  had  expected. 

47.  The  generals  now  took  counsel  on  the  present  state  of 
alfairs.  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  that  they  should  sail  to 
SeliQus  with  all  their  forces,  that  being  the  object  for  which 

*  See  note,  p.  266 
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tfaiej  hsd,  most  of  all,  been  sent :  and  in  case  of  the  Segestana 
Buppliying  money  for  the  whole  armament,  that  then  they 
should  detennine  accordingly;  otherwise,  that  they  should 
beg  them  to  give  provisions  for  their  sixty  ships,  the  number 
which  they  had  asked  for;  and  remaining  there  should  bring 
the  Selinuntines  to  terms  with  them,  either  by  force  or  by 
treaty ;  and  so,  after  coasting  along  by  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  as  well  a&  proving 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  friends  and  allies,  they  should  sail 
back  home  (unless  they  should  be  able,  on  a  sudden,  and 
without  expecting  it,  either  to  do  the  Leontines  service,  or 
to  bring  over  some  of  the  other  cities) ;— and  not  expose  their 
state  to  danger  by  spending  its  own  resources. 

48.  Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  they  ought 
not,  after  sailing  from  home  with  so  large  a  force,  to  return 
with  dishonor  and  without  effecting  their  purpose ;  but  to 
send  heralds  to  all  the  other  cities,  except  Selinus  and 
Syracuse,  and  endeavor  also  to  get  some  of  the  Sicels  to  re- 
volt from  the  Syracusans,  and  to  gain  the  friendship  of  others 
among  them,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  corn  and  troops ;  but 
flrst  of  all'  to  win  over  the  Messanians  (for  they  lay  just  in 
the  passage  and  approach  to  Sicily,  and  there  would  be  a  har- 
bor for  them  there,  and  the  most  suitable  station  for  observ- 
ing the  enemy).  When,  then,  they  had  brought  over  the 
cities,  and  knew  with  whose  assistance  they  would  carry  on 
the  war,  then  they  should  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  if  the 
latter  did  not  come  to  terms  with  Segesta,  and  the  former 
permit  them  to  settle  the  Leontines. 

49,  Lamachus,  again,  urged  that  they  ought  to  sail  straight 
to  Syracuse,  and  immediately  fight  the  battle  under  the 'walls 
of  the  dty,  while  the  inhabitmits  were  most  unprepared  and 
panic-struck.  For  every  armament  was  most  formidable  in 
the  first  instance;  but  if  it  spent  much  time  before  coming 
into  sight,  men  grew  bold  again  in  spirit,  and  felt  more  con- 
tempt for  it  even  on  its  appearance.  If,  then,  they  attacked 
(hem  6n  a  sudden,  while  they  wer©  still  with  terror  looking 
for  them,  they  would  gain  the  most  decided  advantage  over 
tnetn,  and  strike  fear  into  them  in  every  way ;  by  their  sight 
of  the  forces  (for  they  would  appear  most  numerous  at  the 
present  time),  by  their  expectation  of  what  they  would 
suffer,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the   immediate  peril  of  th6  en* 

18 
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gagement.  It  was  probable,  too,  that  many  would  be  sur- 
prised outside  the  city  in  consequence  of  their  not  believing- 
that  they  would  come;  or,  if*  they  were  now  carrying  in 
their  effects,  yet  the  army  would  bet  in  no  want  of  pioperty,  if 
it  sat  down  in  superior  force  before  the  city.  And  so  the 
rest  of  the  Siceliots  would  then  the  more  shrink  from  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  and  join  the  Athenians ;  and 
would  not  put  off,  while  Ihey  waited  to  see  which  party  would 
be  the  stronger.  As  for  a  naval  station,  he  said  that  aftei- 
retiring  [from  before  Syracuse],  and  bringing  their  ships  to 
anchor,  they  should  establish  one  at  Megara ;  which  was  an 
uninhabited  place,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either 
by  sea  or  land. 

50.  Though  Lamachus  spoke  to  this  effect,  he  nevertheless 
gave  his  support  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.  After  this, 
Alcibiades  sailed  across  in  his  own  ship  to  Messnna,  and  made 
proposals  to  them  for  forming  an  alliance ;  but  when  he  did 
not  prevail  on  them,  but  they  answered  that  they  could  not 
receive  him  within  their  city,  though  they  would  afford  him  a 
market  outside,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Rhegium.  Then  the 
generals  immediately  joined  in  manning  sixty  ships  out  of  the 
whole  number,  and,  taking  provisions  for  them,  coasted  along 
to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  at  Rhegium  with 
one  of  their  own  body.  On  the  Naxians'  receiving  them  within 
their  city,  they  coasted  on  to  Catana ;  and  when  the  inhabit* 
ants  refused  to  admit  them  (for  there  was  in  that  place  a  party 
that  iavored  the  cause  of  the  Syracusans),  they  proceeded  to 
the  river  Terias.  Having  spent  the  night  there,  the  next  day 
they  sailed  in  column  tow^  Syracuse,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ships ;  for  ten  of  their  squadron  they  had  sent  on  before,  tc 
sail  into  the  great  harbor,  and'  observe  whether  there  were 
any  fleet  launched;  and  to  proclaim  from  their  ships,  ''that 
the  Athenians  were  come  to  reinstate  the  Leontines  in  their 
own  country,  on  the  ground  of  alliance  and  kindred;  and 
therefore  that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Syracuse  should  with- 
draw from  it,  and  without  any  apprehension  join  the  Atheni- 
ans, as  friends ,  and  bene&ctors.^'  So  when  this  proclama- 
tion had  been  made,  and  they  had  reconnoitered  the  city,  the 
harbors,  and  the  features  of  the  country  which  they  would 
have  to  make  the  base  of  their  operations  in  the  war,  they 
sailed  back  again  to  Catana. 

'  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "  while  ihey  were  carrying,**  ©t-i. 
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51.  An  assembly  having  been  held  there,  the  inhabitants  did 
not  admit  the  armament,  but  told  the  generals  to  come  in 
and  say  what  they  wished.  While  Alcibiades  was  speaking, 
and  the  attention  of  those  in  the  city  was  turned  to  the  assem- 
bly, the  soldiers,  without  being  observed,  broke  through  a  post- 
em  which  had  been  ill  built  up  in  the  wall,  and  entering  the 
city,  stationed  themselves  in  the  market-place.  "When  those 
of  the  Catanaeans  who  fevored  the  Syracusans  saw  the  army 
within  the  walls,  being  immediately  very  much  alarmed,  they 
secretly  went  out  of  the  place,  as  they  formed  but  a  small  party, 
while  the  rest  voted  for  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
begged  them  to  fetch  the  rest  of  their  forces  from  Rhegium. 
After  this  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Rhegium,  and  having  now 
put  out  with  all  their  armament  for  Catana,  on  their  arrival 
there  established  themselves  in  their  camp. 

52.  Now  tidings  were  brought  to  them,  both  from  Camarina, 
that  if  they  went  there  the  iimabitants  would  go  over  to  them ; 
and  also  that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  a  fleet  They  coast- 
ed along,  therefore,  with  all  their  force,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Syracuse ;  and  when  they  found  no  fleet  manning,  they  again 
proceeded  along  the  shore  toward  Camarina ;  asid  having 
brought  to  at  the  beateh,  sent  a  herald  to  the  people.  They, 
however,  did  not  admit  them,  saying  that*"  their  a^eement  on 
oath  was  to  receive  the  Athenians  when  they  sailed  to  them 
with  only  a  single  ship,  unless  they  should  themselves  send  for 
more.  Being  thus  unsuccessful,  they  sailed  back  again ;  and 
after  they  had  landed  on  a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
the  cavalry  from  Syracuse  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  killed 
some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  went  back  to  Catana. 

53.  There  they  found  the  ship  Salaminia  come  from  Athens 
for  Alcibiades — to  order  him  to  sail  back  and  defend  himself 
agwnst  the  charges  which  the  state  brought  against  him — and 
for  some^  others  of  the  soldiers,  who  with  him  had  been  in- 
formed against,  as  being  guilty  of  impiety  with  regard  to  the 
mysteries,  and  some  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Mercuries  also. 
For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had  seiled  away,  made 
DO  less  investigation  into  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
mysteries  and  in  that  of  the  Mercuries ;  and  as  they  did  not 
test  the  character  of  the  informers,  but  in  their  suspicious* 

*  Or,  according  to  Poppo's  reading,  travTOy  "  taking,  or  regarding,  every 
thing  in  a  suspicious  light  ^' 
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mood  admitted  all  who  camo  forward,  on  Jthe  credit  of  un- 
principled men,  they  arrested  and  threw  into  prison  very  ex- 
cellent citizens,  thinking  it  more  expedient  to  sift  the  matter 
and  find  it  out,  than  that,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  principle 
of  an  informer,  an  accused  person,  even  though  he  had  a  good 
character,  should  be  unquestioned,*^  and  escape.  For  the  com- 
mons, knowing  by/eport  that  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and 
his  sons  had  proved  galling  at  last,  and,  moreover,  that  it  had 
not  even  been  put  down  by  themselves  and  Harmodius,  but  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  were  always  afraid,  and  took  every  thing 
suspiciously. 

64.  For  the  daring  deed  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius  was 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  love-adventure,  by  relating 
which,  at  some  length,  I  shall  show  that  neither  other  people 
nor  the  Athenians  themselves  give  any  accurate  account  of 
their  own  tyrants,  or  of  what  has  happened,  among  them. 
For  when  Pisistratus  had  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  posses- 
sion of  the  tyranny,  it  was  not  Hipparchus,  as  the  generality 
suppose,  but  Hippias,  that  was  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  obtained 
the  government.  Now  Harmodius  being  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  beauty,  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  middle  rank  in 
the  city^  was  enamored  of  him,  and  enjoyed  his  favor.  Har- 
modius, then,  being  solicited  by  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistra- 
tus, and  not  prevailed  upon,  denounced  him  to  Aristogiton. 
He,  lover-like,  being  exceedingly  indignant,  and  fearing  tho 
power  of  Hipparchus,  lest  he  should  take  him  by  force,  im- 
mediately formed  a  design  (such  as  he  could  in  the  position 
he  held),  for  putting  down  the  tyranny.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hipparchus,  having  again  solicited  Harmodius  with  no  better 
success,  would  not  indeed  offer  any  violence  to  him,  but  pre- 
pared to  insult  him  in  some  secret  way  or  other,  as  thougn  it 
were  not  on  that  accounti  For  neither  in  his  general  govern- 
ment was  he  severe  toward  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  con- 
ducted it  without  exciting  any  odium  ;  and,  for  tyrants,  these 
men  in  the  greatest  degree  studied  virtue  and  intelligence ;  and 
though  they  exacted  from  the  Athenians  only  a  twentieth  of 
their  income,  they  adorned  their  city  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and 
carried  on  their  wars,  and  provided  sacrifices  for  the  temples. 
The  state  enioyed,  too,  the  laws  which  had  been  previously 
enacted,  in  all  other  respects,  except  that  they  always  took  care 
th»tr  one  of  th^r  own  family  should  hold  the  oflSces.    Among 
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others  of  them  who  held  the  yearly  archonship  at  Athens,  was 
Pisisti^tus,  son  of  the  Hippias  who  had  been  tyrant,  who  bore 
his  grandfather's  name,  and  dedicated,  while  archon,  the  altar 
to  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place,  and  that  of  Apollo  in 
the  Pythian  precinct  The  Athenian  people  having  afterward 
made  an  addition  to  the  length  of  that  in  the  market-place,  ob- 
literated the  inscription  on  ^e  altar ;  but  that  in  the  Pythian 
■precinct  is  even  still  visible,  though  in  faded  letters,  to  this 
purport: 

"  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias,  here, 
In  Pythian  precinct,  marked  his  archon  year." 

55.  Now  that  Hippias,  as  being  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to 
ihe  government,  I  both  positively  assert,  because  I  know  it  by 
report  more  accurately  than  others,  and  one  may  also  learn  it 
from  this  very  fact.  He  alone  of  the  legitimate  brothers  apr 
pears  to  have  had  children  ;  as  both  the  altar  shows,  and  the 
pillar  commemorating  the  wrong  committed  by  the  tyrants, 
j^aced  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  on  which  is  inscribed  the -name 
of  no  child  of  Thlessalus,  or  of  Hipparchus,  but  five  of  Hip- 
pias, who  were  bom  to  him  of  Myrrhine,  daughter  of  Callias, 
son  of  Hyperechides.  For  it  was  natural  that  the  eldest 
should  have  married  first  And  he  is  the  first  mentioned  on 
the  pillar'  after  his  father,  and  that,  too,  not  unnaturally,  .as  he 
was  the  eldest  next  to  him,  and  enjoyed  the  tyranny.  Nor, 
again,  do  I  think  that  Hippias  would  ever  have  obtained  the 
tyranny  with  such  ease  at  the  moment,  if  Hipparchus  had 
been  in  power  when  he  was  killed,  and  Hippias  had  had  to 
establish  himself  in  it  on  the  same  day.  But  owing  to  his 
former  habit,  both  of  striking  fear  into  the  citizens,  and  of 
paying  strict  attention  to  his  mercenaries,  he  retained  his 
sway  with  superabundant  security,  and  was  at  no  loss,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  younger  brother,  and  so  had  not  pre- 
viously been   familiar  with  the  constant  exercise  of  power.' 

1  l-v  Ty  7Tp6Ty  anjXy.']  As  I  do  not  think  that  Trpwrjy  can  bear  the 
meaning  which  Arnold,  though  with  great  doubt,  proposes  to  give  it,  and 
03  no  other  editor  professes  to  understand  its  force,  I  have  not  translated 
it  at  all. 

2  ^v€x<^C  ^iii-'^'nKn  tTj  it(txV'^  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  teTW- 
porary  exercise  of  power  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  as  archon  for  a 
year,  in  opposition  to  the  permanent  exercise  of  it  as  tyrant,  which  fad 
wonk^  not  have  enjoyed,  had  he  been  the  younger  son  of  bis  father. 
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But  it  was  the  lot  of  Hipparchus,  because  he  was  rendefed 
famous  br  the  8«id  fate  which  befell  him,  to  receive  also 
in  succeeding  ages  the  repute  of  having  enjoyed  the  tyr- 
anny. 

56.  So  then,  when  Harmodius  had  resisted  his  solicitation, 
he  insulted  him,  as  he  intended.  For  after  summoning  a  sis- 
ter of  his,  a  young  girl,  to  come  and  bear  a  basket  in  a  cer- 
tain procession,  they  rejected  her  when  she  came,  saying  that 
they  nad  not  summoned  her  at  all,  aa  she  was  not  w;orthy  of 
the  honor.*  Harmodius  being  very  indignant  at  this,  Aristogi- 
ton  also  was,  for  his  sake,  much  more  exasperated  than  ever. 
And  now  all  their  other  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
those  who  were  to  join  them  in  taking  the  business  in  hand  ; 
but  they  were  waiting  for  the  great  JPanathenaic  festival,  on 
which  day  alone  it  was  not  considered  a  suspicious  circmn- 
stanoe  that  those  of  the  citizens  who  had  conducted  the  pro- 
cession should  meet  together  in  arms ;  and  they  were  them- 
selves to  begin,  but  the  rest  immediately  to  join  in  aiding  them 
against  the  body-guards.  The  conspirators  were  not  numerous, 
for  security's  sake ;  for  they  hoped  that  if  any  number  whatever 
dared  to  make  the  attempt^  even  those  who  were  not  before 

Erivy  to  it  would  be  willing  at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as  they 
ad  arms  in  their  hands,  to  join  in  effecting  their  own  freedom. 
67.  When,  therefore,  the  festival  arrived,  Hippias,  with  his 
body-guard,  was  arranging  outside  of  the  walls,  in  what  is 
called  the  Ceramicus,  how  the  several  parts  of  the  p^^ocession 
were  to  proceed.  And  when  they  saw  one  of  their  accomplices 
in  familiar  conversation  with  Hippias  (for  he  was  easy  of  ac- 
cess to  all),  they  were  alarmed,  and  thought  that  some  inform- 
ation had  been  laid  against  them,  and  that  they  would  be 
almost  immediately  arrested.  They  wished,  therefore,  to  avenge 
themselves  beforehand,  if  possible,  on  the  man  who  had  ag- 
grieved them,  and  for  whose  punishment  they  were  exposing 
^emselves  to  all  that  danger ;  and  so  they  rushed  straightway 
within  the  gates,  and  meeting  with  Hipparchus  by  the  Leoco- 
rium,  at  onc^  fell  on  him  in  a  reckless  manner,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  vehement  passion,  inspired  by  love  in  tho 

*  Either  because  her  family  was  of  Phoenician  extraction,  which  ex- 
cluded her  from  an  honor  confined  to  pure  Athenians;  or  because  her  im- 
moral character,  as  thej  insinuated,  incapacitated  her  for  an  employment 
in  which  none  but  virgins  of  unblemished  reputation  could  take  a  part. 
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cue  case,  and  by  insult  in  the  other,  and  smote  him,  and  slew 
him.  Now  one  of  them,  nameJy,  Aristogiton,  escaped  from 
the  guards  at  the  moment,  through  the  crowd  ranning  up,  but 
was  seized  afterward,  and  disposed  of  in  no  gentle  manner. 
Harmodius  was  immediately  slain  on  the  spot. 

58.  When  the  news  were  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Cera- 
raicus,  he  proceeded  immedmtely,  not  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  to  the  armed  men  in  the  procession,  before  they  were  aware 
of  the  matter,  in  consequence  of  their  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  spot ;  and  with  his  countenance  feigned  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion, so  as  not  to  betray  his  feelings,  he  pointed  out  a  cer- 
tain spot,  and  desired  them  to  retire  into  it  without  tlieir  arms. 
Accordingly  they  withdrew,  supposing  that  he  would  dehver 
an  address  to  them ;  while  he,  after  commanding  his  guai'ds 
to  remove  the  anns,  immediately  picked  out  such  men  as  he 
was  disposed  to  think  guilty,  and  whoever  was  found  with  a 
dagger ;  for  it  was  only  with  shield  and  spear  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  make  their  processions. 

59.  In  this  manner  both  the  original  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  for  a  love  offense,  and 
their  rash  venture  attempted  through  their  alarm  at  the  mo- 
ment. After  this,  the  tyranny  was  more  severe  on  the  Athe- 
nians than  before ;  and  Hippias,  being  now  in  greater  ^pre- 
hension, both  put  to  death  many  of  the  citizens,  and  kept  his 
eye  also  on  foreign  states,  in  whatever  quarter  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  a  safe  retreat  being  secured  for  him,  in  case  of  any 
revolution.  At  any  rate,  he  married  his  daughter  Archedice  to 
-^ntides,  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus — ^Athenian  as  he 
was,*  to  a  Lampsacene — because  he  saw  that  they  had  great  in- 
fluence with  king  Darius.  There  is  a  monument  to  her  at 
Lampsacus,  with  this  inscription : 

"  Beneath  this  dust  Archedice  finds  peace, 
"Whose  sire  was  Hippias,  peerless  once  in  Greece. 
She,  though  of  tyrants  daughter,  sister,  bride, 
And  mother,  ne'er  was  lifted  up  with  pride." 

"With  regard  to  Hippias,  having  retained  the  tyranny  at  Athens 

*  i  «.,  to  a  native  of  a  place  so  very  far  beneath  his  own  country  in 
reputation.  Compare  III.  69.  6,  fi^  11  Aarai^f  ovTe^'^^TfCaioic — noftado- 
0^pai :  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  omission  of  the  article  with 
the  name  of  a  people  expresses  something  respecting  the  character  of 
the  people,  whether  good  or  bad. 
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three  3reais  longer,  and  being  deposed  in  the  fonrth  year  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  banished  Alcmaeonidae,  he  "went, 
under  treaty,  to  Sigeum,  then  to  .^antides  at  Lampsacns,  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  king  Darius,  from  which  also  he  set  out 
twenty  years  after,  when  now  an  old  man,  and  accompanied 
the  Median  forces  to  Marathon. 

60.  Reflecting,  then,  on  these  things,  and  recalling  to  mind 
all  that  they  knew  by  report  concerning  them,  the  Athenian 
people  were  wrathful  at  that  time,  and  suspicious  of  those  who 
had  incurred  accusation  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries,  and 
thought  that  every  thing  had  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a 
conspiracy  for  establishing  an  oligarchy,  or  a  tyranny.  So 
when,  in  consequence  of  their  anger  on  this  account,  many 
persons  of  consideration  were  already  in  prison,  and  the  mat- 
ter appeared  not  to  be  stopping,  but  they  were  daily  proceeding 
to  greater  seventy  and  more  numerous  arrests ;  under  these 
circumstances  one  of  the  men  in  confinement,  who  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  guilty  of  them,  was  persuaded  by  one  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  to  give  information,  whether  true  or  not ;  for 
suppositions  are  entertained  both  ways,  and  the  certain  &ct 
respecting  those  who  had  done  the  deed  no  one  was  either  able 
to  state  £en,  or  has  since  been  able.  By  his  arguments  then 
he  persuaded  him  that  he  ought,  even  if  he  had  not  done  the 
deed,  both  to  save  himself  by  gaining  a  promise  of  impunity, 
and  to  stop  his  country  from  its  present  suspiciousness ;  for 
that  his  preservation  was  more  sure,  if  he  confessed  with  a 
promise  of  impunity,  than  if  he  denied  it,  and  were  brought 
to  trial.  Accordingly  he  informed  both  against  himself  and 
some  others,  respecting  the  Mercuries ;  and  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple having  gladly  ascertained,  as  they  supposed,  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  having  been  before  indignant  at  the  thought 
of  not  discovering  those  who  had  plotted  against  their  com- 
mons, immediate^  set  at  liberty  me  informer  and  his  com- 
panions, such  as  he  had  not  accused;  while  with  regard  to 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  crime,  having  brought  them 
to  trial,  they  executed  all  of  them  who  were  seized,  and  hav- 
ing passed  sentence  upon  those  who  had  fled,  proclaimed  a 
reward  in  money  for  any  one  who  slew  them.  By  this  course, 
though  it  was  doubtful  whether  those  who  suffered  had  been 
punished  unjustly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the  community  were 
manifestly  benefited. 
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^  61.  With  regard  to  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took  a  severe 
view  of  the  case,  being  instigated  by  his  enemies,  the  same 
men  as  had  also  attacked  him  before  his  going  on  the  expedi- 
tion.    And  when  they  fancied  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
truth  respecting  the  Mercuries,  they  thought  much  more  than 
ever  that  the  aftair  of  the  mysteries  also,  in  whicli  he  was  im- 
plicated, had  been  done  by  him  with  the  same  design,  and  in 
connection  with  the  plot  against  the  democracy.     For  a  small 
force  of  Lacedaemonians  happened  too,  just  at  the  time  when 
they  were  in  commotion  on  th^se  subjects,  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  in  pursuance  of  some  scheme  with  the 
Boeotians.     Tliey  thought,  therefore,  that  it  had  come  by  agree- 
ment, through  his  agency,  an4  not  on  account  of  the  Boeotians ; 
and  that  if  they  had  not,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
they  had  received,  been  beforehand  in  the  arrest  of  the  party, 
the  city  would  have  been  betrayed  to  them.     One  night,  in- 
deed, they  even  slept  in  arms  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus  within 
the  walls.     The  friends,  too,  of  Alcibiades,  at  Argos,  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  dfesign  to  attack  the  popular  gov- 
ernment;  and  those  persons  of  the  Argives  who  nad  been 
deposited  in  the  islands  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  gave 
up  to  the  Argive  commons  to  put  to  death  on  that  account. 
Thus  on  all  sides   there   arose  suspicion  against  Alcibiades  ; 
and  consequently  wishing  to  bring  him  to*  trial,  and  put  him 
to  death,  m  this  way  they  sent  the  ship  Salaminia  to  Sicily, 
both  for  him  and  for  the  rest  who  had  been  informed  asrainst. 
Their  orders  were,  to  charge  him  to  accompany  the  vessel  home 
to  plead  his  defense,  but  not  to  arrest  him ;  for  they  were  at  the 
same  time  carefiil  to  avoid  raising  a  commotion  among  both 
their  own  soldiers  in  Sicily  and  their  enemies,  and  especially 
wished  the  Mantineans  and  Argives  to  remain  there,  whom 
they  considered  to  have  been  prevailed  on  by  Alcibiades  to 
join  them  in  the  expedition.     He  then,  with  his  own  ship  and 
those  who  had  been  accused  with  him,  sailed  away  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  as  though  to  return  to 
Athens.      But  when  they  had  reached  Thurii,  they  followed  it 
no  further,  but  left  the  vessel  and  concealed  themselves,  being 
afraid  of  going  home  to  trial  with  such  a  prejudice  existing 
agninst   them.    The  crew  of  the  Salaminia  for   some   time 
made  search  for  Alcibiades  and   his  companions,  but  when 
they  were  nowhere  to  bo  found,  they  departed  on  their  voy- 

18* 
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age  back.  Alcibiades,  therefore,  being  now  an  outlaw,  crossed 
not  long  afler  on  board  a  boat  from  Thurii  to  the  Peloponnese ; 
and  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  not  forthcoming,  'passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him  and  those  with  him. 

62.  After  these  things,  the  remaining  generals  of  the  Athen- 
ians in  Sicily,  having  made  two  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
each  taken  by  lot  one  of  them,  sailed  with  the  whole  force  for 
Selinus  and  Segesta ;  wishing  to  know  whether  the  Segestans 
would  give  the  promised  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
spect the  condition  of  the  Seliuuntines,  and  to  leani  the  stato 
of  their  differences  with  the  Segestans.  And  so,  coasting  along- 
Sicily,  with  the  shore  on  their  left  hand,  on  the  side  toward 
the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  landed  at  Himera,  which  is  the  only- 
Grecian  city  in  thai;  part  of  the  island.  When  they  would  not 
receive  them,  they  procoedod  on  their  voyage ;  and  as  they 
coasted  along,  took  Hyccara,  which,  though  a  Sicanian  town, 
was  engage<i  in  war  with  the  Segestans,  and  was  a  petty 
se^-^port  Having  taken  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  slaves, 
they  gave  it  up  to  the  Segestans  (for  some  of  their  cavalry  had 
joined  them),  and  they  themselves  returned  by  land  tJirough 
the  country  of  the  Sicels,  till  they  came  to  Catana ;  while  their 
ships  sailed  along  the  coast  with  the  prisoners  on  board.  Ni- 
cias,  however,  coasted  along  straightway  from  Hyccara  to  Se- 
gesta ;  and  after  tsansacting  his  other  business,  and  receiving 
thirty  talents,  rejoined  the  forces.  They  then  sold  their  slaves, 
from  which  they  realized  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and 
sailed  round  to  the  allies  of  the  Sicels,  giving  orders  to  send 
them  troops.  With  half  of  their  own  force,  too,  they  went 
against  Hybla,  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  which  was  hostile  to 
them,  but  did  not  take  it.    And  thus  the  summer  ended. 

63.  The  following  winter,  the  Athenians  at  once  began  to 
prepare  for  their  advance  upon  Syracuse,  and  the  Syracusans 
also,  on  their  side,  for  marching  against  them.  For  when  they 
did  not,  in  accordance  with  their  first  alarm  and  expectation, 
attack  them  immediately ;  as  evgry  day  went  on,  they  regained 
their  courage  more.  Aiid  when  they  were  seen  to  be  sailing 
on  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  far  away  from  them,  and  had  gone 
to  Hybla,  and  made  an  attempt  on  it  without  taking  it  by 
storm,  they  despised  them  still  more,  and  called  on  their  gen- 

*  eff^fjLij  iiKi^.l  Literally,  "  by  a  deserted,  or  abandoned  trial"    See 
JIc;rman.  Pol.  Ant.  144. 
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erals — ^acting  as  a  mnltitiide' is  wont  to  do  wben  full  of  con- 
fidence— ^to  lead  them  against  Catana,  since  the  enemy  would 
not  come  to  them.  Moreover,  Sjracusan  parties  of  horse,  sent 
out  to  reconnoiter,  were  continually  riding  up  to  the  Athenian 
armament,  and  asking  them,  among  other  insulting  expressions, 
whether  ihej  had  come  themselves  to  settle  with  them  in  a 
strange  country,  rather  than  to  reinstate  the  Leontini. 

64.  The  Athenian  generals  were  acquainted  with  these 
iMngs,  and  wished  to  draw  them  as  &r  as  possible  from  their 
ftity  with  their  whole  force,  and  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
^0  coast  along  with  their  ships  by  night,  and  quietly  occupy  a 
place  for  encampment  in  a  favorable  position,  knowing  that 
80  'they  would  be  better  able  to  do  it  than  if  they  should  land 
frwn  their  ships  in  fece  of  an  enemy  prepared  to  receive  them, 
or  should  be  known  to  be  going  by  land  (for  the  Syracusan 
horse,  which  was  numerous,  while  they  themselves  had  none, 
would  do  great  mischief  to  their  light-armed  and  mob  of  camp- 
followers)  ;  and  that  thus  they  would  take  a  position  where  they 
would  not  be  annoyed  by  the  cavalry  in  a  degree  worth  speak- 
ing of;  (for  some  Syracusan  exiles  who  accompanied  them 
told  them  of  the  spot  near  the  Oljmipieum,  which  they  actually 
occupied.)  The  general8,^therefore,  adopted  the  following  stra- 
tagem in  furtherance  of  their  wishes.  They  send  a  person  who 
was  a  faithful  friend  to  them,  and  no  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
Syracusans,  according  to  their  opinion.  This  man  was  a  Ca- 
tanian,  and  said  that  he  was  come  from  certain  individuals  in 
Catania,  with  whose  names  they  were  acquainted,  and  whom 
they  knew  to  be  still  left  in  iho  town  among  those  who  were 
well  affected  to  them.  He  stated^  then,  that  the  Athenians 
passed  the  night  at  some  distance  fi'om  their  arms,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  that  if  the  Syracusans  would  come  with 
all  their  force  early  in  the*  morning  of  an  appointed  day  to 
2^ttack  their  armament,  the  Cataoians  would  close  the  gates  on 

*  OvK  uv  dfioloc  SwrjdevTec  koI  r/.]  Poppo,  GoUer,  and  Bloomficld,  all 
bracket  the  xal  in  this  passage,  as  utterly  marring  the  sense  of  it ;  while 
Arnold  onlj  objects  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  it  himsel£  In  support  of  the  translation  which  I 
have  ventured  to  give,  compare  I.  143.  4,  koZ  ovkitl  Ik  tov  duoiov  larai 
Tle'XoiTovvTjaov  fiipoq  ri  TpLTjOr/vat  kgI  t/jv  'Attik^v  unaaavy  and  VII.  28. 4» 
Kl  nlv  yup  ianuvai  ovx  S/ioiut^  koI  Trplv^dXTid  toH(^  fieipovg  KadioTaaai\ 
K,  r.  ^.  In  the  latter  passage  the  idea  of  excess  is  distinctly  asserted, 
after  being  previously  implied,  as  in  the  other  passages,  by  the  words 
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the  men  who  were  with  thenif  and  would  fire  their  ghipe,  while 
the  Sjracnsans  wonld  easily  take  the  armament'  by  BSk  attack^ 
on  their  stockade.  There  were  many,  too,  of  the  Catanians,  he 
said,  who  would  cooperate  with  them  in  this,  and  were  already 
prepared  to  do  so,  namely,  the  party  from  which  he  had  him- 
self come. 

65.  The  generals  of  the  Syracusans,  besides  feeling  confi- 
d^t  in  other  respects,  and  intending,  even  without  this,  to 
make  their  preparations  for  marching  to  Oatana,  gave  far  too 
inconsiderate  credence  to  the  man,  and  immediately  fixing  a 
day  on  which  they  would  be  there,  dismissed  him ;  while  they 
themselves  ^for  by  this  time  the  Selinuntines  and  some  other 
of  their  alhes  had  also  come)  gave  orders  for  all  the  Syra- 
cusans to  march  forth  in  a  body.  When  their  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  time  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  come 
was  near  at  hand,  they  set  out  for  Catana,  and  bivouaeed  on 
the  river  Sjnnasthus,  in  the  Leontine  territory.  The  Athenians, 
on  learning  their  approach,  took  the  whole  of  their  own  force, 
with  such  of  the  Sicels,  or  any  other  people,  as  had  joined 
them,  and  putting  them  on  board  their  ships  and  boats,  sailed 
by  night  to  Syracuse.  And  thus,  when  the  nKH'ning  came,  the 
Athenians  were  landing  on  the  ground  o{^)08ite  the  Olympienm^ 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  camp,  and  at  the  same  tin^) 
the  Sjnracusan  cavalry,  having  ridden  up  first  to  Catana,  and 
found  that  the  whole  armament  had  put  to  sea,  returned  and 
carried  the  news  to  the  infantry,  when  they  all  turned  back  to- 
gether, and  went  to  the  aid  of  the  city. 

66.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  march  they  had  to  make  was  a 
long  one,  the  Athenians  quietly  pitched  their  camp  in  &  far 
vorable  position,  where  they  would  be  able  to  conmience  an 
engagement  just  when  they  pleased,  and  the  Syracusan  horse 
woukl  cause  them  the  least  annoyance,  both  during  the  action 
and  before  it.  For  on  one  side  they  were  flanked  by  walls^ 
houses,  trees,  and  a  marsh;  on  the  other,  by  cliffs.  They 
also  felled  the  trees  near  to  them,  and  carrying  them  down  to 
the  sea,  fixed  a  palisade  by  their  ships ;  while  with  rude  stones 

'  rb  oTpaTevfia.]  I  see  no  reason  at  all  for  altering  this,  as  Arnold  pro- 
poses, into  r^  oTp^Tevfiari;  as  it  evidently  refers  to  all  the  other  forces 
of  the  Athenians  left  behind  in  their  camp,  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  in- 
fantry represented  as  being  in  the  town.  Compare  63.  3,  where  the  term 
It  undoubtedly  used  with  reference  to  the  encampment  of  the  Atheniatvi 
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and  wood  they  hastily  erected  a  fort  at  Dascon,  where  their 
positioD  was  most  open  to  the  enemy's  attack,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.  While  they  were  making  these 
preparations,  no  one  came  out  from  the  city  to  stop  them ;  but 
the  Syracusan  cavalry  was  what  first  came  against  them,  and 
afberward  all  the  inEantry  was  mustered.  And  at  first  they  ad- 
vanced near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians ;  then,  when  they  did 
not  go  out  against  them,  they  withdrew,  and  crossed  the  road 
to  Helorus,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night 

67.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  prepared 
for  battle,  and  made  their  dispositions  as  follows :  The  right 
win^  was  held  by  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  the  center  by 
the  Athenians,  and  the  remaind^  of  the  line  by  the  rest  of 
the  allies.  Half  of  their  force  was  posted  in  advance,  drawn 
up  eight  deep ;  the  other  half,  close  upon  their  tents,  in  a  hol- 
low square,  which  was  also  formed  eight  deep,  with  orders  to 
look  out  where  any  part  of  the  army  might  be  most  distressed, 
and  go  to  its  support.  Within  this  body  of  reserve,  too,  they 
placed  the  camp-followers.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other 
hand,  drew  up  tiieir  heavy  infentry  sixteen  deep,  consi^ng  of 
the  Syraeusans  in  full  force,  and  as  many  allies  as  had  joined 
Ifaem :  (they  were  reinforced  most  extensively  by  the  Selinun- 
tines ;  next  to  them,  by  the  Geloan  cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  in  all ;  and  by  about  twenty  horse,  and  fifty 
archers,  from  Camarina.)  Their  cavalry  they  posted  on  their 
right  flank,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  and 
by  their  side  the  dartmen  also.  The  Athenians  being  about 
to  commence  the  attack,  Nicias  advanced  along  the  line,  and 
addressed*  the  following  exhortation  to  them,  both  in  their  sev- 
eral nations,  and  collectively : 

68.  "  What  need  is  thgre,  soldiers,  that  we  should  have  re- 
course to  long  exhortation,  who  are  come  here  for  the  same 
stri^le?'  For  our  force  itself  seems  to  me  more  capable  of 
supplying  confidence  than  well-spoken  words  with  a  weak 
army.  For  where  we  have  in  the  field  Argives,  Mantineans, 
Athenians,  and  the  prime  of  the  islanders,  on  what  grounds  ought 

1  «« We  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and  the  sight  of  each 
other  should  mutually  encourage  ua." — AmolcL  As  ol  nupeofiev  seems 
to  refer  to  the  whole  force,  and  not  to  the  general  only  who  was  address- 
ing them,  xpvo^^'-  n^ust  be  taken  in  a  sense  sufficiently  wide  to  include 
both  the  speaker  and  his  hearers. 
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we  not,  with  allies  so  brave  and  numerous,  to  entertain  every 
one  a  strong  hope  of  vfctory  ?  especially  as  we  are  opposed  to 
men  who  are  defending  themselves  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  and 
not  chosen  troops,  as  we  are ;  and,  moreover,  against  Siceliots, 
who  despise  us  indeed,  but  will  not  receive  our  attack,  because 
they  have  less  skill  in  arms  than  boldness.  Let  this  thought,  too, 
be  entertained  by  each  of  you ;  that  we  are  far  from  our  own 
land,  and  with  no  fiiendly  country  near  us,  but  such  as  your- 
selves win  by  fighting.  And  so  I  offer  to  you  an  admonition, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  exhortation  which  our  enemies  are,  I 
well  know,  addressing  to  each  other.  For  they  are  urging-, 
that  the  battle  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  /,  that  it  will  be 
fought  in  what  is  not  our  country,  but  where  you  must  con- 
quer, or  not  easily  get  away ;  for  their  cavalry  will  press  upon 
us  in  great  numbers.  Kemembering,  then,  your  own  high  •nar- 
acter,  make  a  spirited  attack  on  your  opponents,  and  regard 
your  present  necessity  and  diflSculties  as  more  formidable  than 
the  ienemy." 

69.  Nicias  delivered  this  address,  and  immediately  led  on 
his  troops.  As  for  the  Syracusans,  they  were  not  expecting 
to  engage  at  present,  and  some  of  them,  as  their  city  was  close 
at  hand,  had  actually  gone  away  to  it ;  and  these,  although 
they  went  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades  in  haste,  and  at  a  iuU 
run,  were  too  late  [to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  ranks], 
but  posted  themselves  as  each  one  came  up  to  the  main  body. 
For  in  truth  they  were  not  deficient  in  zeal,  or  in  daring, 
neither  in  this  battle,  nor  in  the  others  ;  but  though  not  infe- 
rior in  courage,  so  far  as  their  military  science  served,  yet  in 
consequence  of  that  failing  them,  Ihey  reluctantly  abandoned 
their  resolution  also.  Althcnigh,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  the  Atheniai^  would  be  the  first  to 
make  an  attack,  and  although  they  were  ccsnpelled  to  defend 
themselves  on  a  short  wannng,  they  took  up  their  arms,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  meet  them.  And  in  the  first  place 
the  stone-throwers,  and  slingers,  and  archers  on  each  side  be- 
gan skirmishing,  and  successively  routed  each  other,  as  light 
troops  might  be  expected  to  do.  Then  there  were,  priests 
bringing  forward  the  usual  victims  for  sacrifice,  and  trumpet^ 
ers  stilling  on  the  heavy-armed  to  the  charge.  And  so  they 
advanced ;  the  Syracusans,  to  fight  for  their  country,  and 
their  own  personal  safety  at  present,  and  freedom  in  future ; 
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the  Athenians,  on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  to  fight  for 
another  people^s  land,  that  they  might  win  it  as  their  own; 
and  to  avoid  weakening  their  own  by  defeat — ^the  Argives  and 
the  independent  allies,  to  join  them  in  securing  the  objects 
they  had  come  for,  and  by  means  of  victory  to  look  again  on 
the  country  that  was  already  theirs — ^while  the  subject  allies 
showed  a  ready  zeal,  most  of  all,  for  their  inmiediate  safety, 
which  was  hopeless  unless  they  conquered ;  then,  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  for  the  chance  of  serving  on  easier  terms,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  assisted  to  reduce  a  fresh  country  under  the 
Athenian  dominion. 

70.  When  they  had  come  to  close  combat,  they  withstood  each 
other's  attacks  for  a  long  time.  And  there  happened  to  come  on 
at  once  both  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  heavy  r^n :  so  that 
to  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  first  time,  and  had  had  very 
little  acquaintance  with  war,  even  this  helped  to  increase  their 
fear;  while  to  the  more  experienced  party  these  occurrences 
appeared  to  be  produced  simply  by  the  season  of  the  year,  but 
tqe  &ct  of  their  opponents  not  being  defeated  caused  far 
greater  alarm.  But  when  the  Argives  had  first  driven  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  Syracusans,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  had 
repulsed  those  opposed  to  them,  the  rest  of  the  Syracusan  army 
was  now  also  broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  Athenians  did  not 
pursue  them  to  any  great  distance  (for  the  Syracusan  horse, 
which  was  numerous  and  unbroken,  kept  them  in  check,  and 
by  charging  their  heavy  infantry,  wherever  they  saw  any 
pursuing  in  advance  of  the  rest,  drove  them  back  again). 
However  they  followed  them  in  a  body  as  far  as  was  safe,  and 
then  returned  again,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  Syracusans, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  collected  themselves  again  on  the 
Helorine  road,  and  put  themselves  in  as  good  order  as  present 
circumstances  would«permit,  sent,  notwithstanding  their  defeat, 
a  garrison  to  the  Olympieum,  fearing  that  the  Athenians  might 
take  some  of  tlie  treasures  that  were  there ;  while  ^he  rest  of 
them  returned  into  the  city. 

-  71.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  temple,  but 
after  carrying  their  own  dead  together,  and  laying  them  on  a 
funeral  pile,  passed  the  night  on  the  ground.  The  next  day 
they  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  a  truce 
(there  had  fallen,  of  them  and  their  allies,  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty),  and  collected  the  bones  of  their  own  (about  fifty 
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of  themselves  and  their  allies  having  been  killed),  and  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  sailed  back  to  Catana.  For  it  was 
winter,  and  they  thought  it  impossible  at  present  to  carry  on 
war  before  Syracuse,  till  they  had  sent  for  cavalry  irGm. 
Athens,  and  also  raised  some  from  their  allies  in  the  country, 
to  avoid  being  utterly  defeated  by  the  enemy's  horse.  They 
wished  too,  at  the  same  time,  to  collect  money  in  the  island, 
and  to  get  a  supply  from  Athens ;  as  also  to  win  over  some  of 
the  cities  to  their  cause,  which  they  hope<i  would  more  readily 
listen  to  them  after  the  battle ;  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
com  and  every  thing  else  they  might  require,  with  a  view  to 
attacking  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

72.  They,  then,  with  these  intentions  sailed  off  to  Naxo3 
and  Catana,  for  the  winter.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  Apd  now  came 
forward  to  them  Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  a  man  at  once 
second  to  none  in  general  intelligence,  and  who  had  proved  him- 
self able  in  war  through  his  experience,  and  a  person  of  signal 
bravery.  He  encouraged  them  «nd  told  them  "  not  to  submit 
ia  consequence  of  what  had  happened;  for  it  was  not  their 
spirit  that  was  vanquished,  but  their  want  of  discipline  that 
had  been  so  injurious.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so  much 
inferior  to  their  enemies  as  might  have  been  expected ;  espe- 
cially since  they  had  been  matched  against  the  first  of  the 
Greeks — mere  amateurs,'  so  to  speak,  against  r^ular  work- 
men. •  They  had  also  been  much  hurt  by  the  great  number 
of  their  generals  and  the  multiplicity  of  orders  (for  their 
generals  were  fifteen  in  number),  and  also  by  the  tumultuous 
insubordination  of  the  troops  in  general.  But  should  only  a 
few  men  of  experience  be  elected  generals,  and  prepare  their 
heavy-armed  force  for  serving  during  that  winter,  by  furnish- 
ing with  arms  those  who  did  not  possess  any,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  by  compelling 
them  to  attend  to  their  training  also ;  they  would,  he  said,  in 
all  probability  have  the  advantage^  over  their  enemies ;  since 
courage  they  already  possessed,  and  discipline  for  ihe  execu- 
tion of  their  measures  would  thus  have  been  acquired.     For 

*  Or,  as  Bloomfield  renders  it,  "  raw-hands."  Seo  his  note.  Poppo 
reads  x^I'P^t^X^<^Ci  and  renders  thQ  passage,  "  Quod  cum  iis  qui  primi 
Greecorum  peritia  (fei  militaris)  essent,  idiotfie,  propemodum  dizuim 
operarii,  pugnassont" 
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hoih  these  things  would  improve ;  their  discipline  being  prac- 
ticed in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  and  their  courage  growing 
more  confident  than  ever  uom  being  accompanied  by  the  as- 
surance of  science.  They  ought,  then,  to  elect  their  generals 
both  few  in  number  and  invested  with  absolute  authority ;  tak- 
ing to  them  the  oath,  '  that  assuredly  they  would  allow  them 
to  conmiand  as  they  might  think  best.'  For  so  what  ought  to 
be  kept  secret  would  J>e  more  effectually  concealed ;  and  every 
thing  else  would  be  prepared  in  due  order  and  without  listening 
to  any  excuses." 

73.  The  Syracusans,  after  hearing  this  speech,  voted  every 
thing  as  he  advised ;  and  elected  Hermocrates  himself  as  gen- 
eral, with  Heraclides  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of 
Execestes,  these  three.  They  also  dispatched  envoys  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedaemon ;  that  an  allied  force  might  join  them, 
and  that  they  might  persuade  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  their 
benefit,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Athenians  more  decidedly, 
by  open  measures ;  that  either  they  might  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn firom  Sicily,  or  might  less  easily  send  fresh  succors  to  their 
army  now  there^ 

74.  As  for  the  Athenian  forces  at  Catana,  they  sailed  im- 
mediately to  Messana,  in  expectation  of  its  being  betrayed  to 
them.  But  the  intrigues  that  were  being  carried  on  did  not 
come  to  any  thing.  For  Alci blades,  when  he  was  now  simi- 
moned  home,  and  had  left  his  command,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  outlawed,  gave  information  of  the  intended  move- 
ment, to  which  he  was  privy,  to  the  friends  of  the  Syracusans 
in  Messana ;  and  they  had  both  previously  put  to  death  the 
men  implicated  in  it,  and  at  that  time  such  as  were  on  the  same 
side,  breaking  out  into  sedition,  and  taking  up  anns,  prevailed 
so  £Eir  as  to  prevent  their  adipitting  the  Athenians.  When 
they,  therefore,  after  staying  ten  days,  were  suffering  fiom  the 
severe  weather,  had  no  provisions,  and  found  none  of  their  plans 
succeed,  they  retired  to  Naxos,  and  having  made  a  palisade 

•round  their  encampment,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  there. 
They  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens  for  both  money  and  cavalry, 
to  join  them  in  the  spring. 

16,  The  Sjrracusans,  on  their  part,  both  built  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  a  wall  to  their  city,  along  the  whole 
quarter  looking  toward  Ejapolae,  including  the  Temenites,  to 
prevent  their  being  circumvallated  so  easily  as  they  would 
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with  a  less  circuit,  in  case  of  their  being  defeated;  and  also 
fortified  Megara  as  an  out-post,  and  another  in  the  Olym- 
pieum.  They  fixed  palisades,  too,  along  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
at  all  points  where  there  were  facilities  for  landing.  And 
as  they  knew  that  the  Athenians  were  wintering  at  Naxos, 
they  marched  in  full  force  to  Catana,  and  both  ravaged  part 
of  their  land,  and  after  burning  the  tents  and  encampment  of 
the  Athenians,  returned  home.  Heari^,  moreover,  that  the 
Athenians  were  sending  an  embassy  xo  Camarina,  on  the 
strength  of  that  alliance  concluded  under  Laches,  to  try  if  by 
any  means  they  might  win  them  over  to  their  side,  the  Syra- 
cusans  also  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  had  suspicions 
of  the  Camarinseans,  both  that  they  had  not  sent  heartily  what 
they  sent  to  join  in  the  first  battle ;  and  that  for  the  future 
they  would  not  wish  to  assist  them  any  more,  since  they  saw 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  successful  in  the  engagement, 
but  would  be  persuaded  to  join  the  invaders  on  the  strength 
of  their  former  f;  iendship.  On  the  arrival  therefore  at  Cama- 
rina  of  Hermocrates  and  some  others  from  Syracuse,  and  of 
Euphemus  and  others  from  the  Athenians,  an  assembly  of  the 
CamarinaBans  having  been  convened,  Hermocrates,  wishing  to 
prejudice  them  beforehand  against  the  Athenians,  addressed 
them  as  follows : 

76.  "  It  was  not,  CamarinsBans,  from  any  fear  of  your  being 
terrified  at  the  present  forces  of  the  Athenians  that  we  came 
on  this  embassy,  but  rather  from  apprehension  that  the  words 
which  would  be  spoken  by  them  before  you  heard  any  thing 
from  us  might  prevail  upon  you.  For  they  are  come  to  Sicily 
on  the  pretext,  indeed,  which  you  hear,  but  with  the  purpose 
which  we  all  suspect ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  wishing, 
not  to  restore  the  Leontipes  to  their  home,  but  to  eject  us  from 
ours.  For  surely  it  is  not  consistent  that  they  should  de- 
populate the  cities  in  Greece,  but  re-settle  those  in  Sicily; 
and  that  they  should  care  for  the  Leontines,  who  are  Chalci- 
dians,  because  of  their  connection  with  them,  but  keep  in' 
slavery  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  from  whom  these  are  a 
colony.  But  the  method  is  the  same,  by  which  they  both 
gained  possession  of  those  places,  and  are  attempting  to  do  so 
with  these.  P'or  after  they  had  been  appointed  leaders,  by 
the  free  choice  both  of  the  lonians  and  of  all  who  were  of 
Athenian  origin,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
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Mede ;  by  charging  some  of  them  with  failure  in  military  serr- 
ice,  others  with  mutual  hostilities,  and  others  on  any  specioas 
plea  which  ihey  severally  had  to  urge,  they  reduced  them  to 
subjection.  Aud  so  they  did  not  withstand  the  Mede  -for  tho 
sake  of  liberty — neither  these  men  for  that  of  the  Greeks,  nor 
the  Greeks  for  their  own — ^but  the  former  did  it  to  enslave 
the  Greeks  to  themselves,  instead  of  to  the  Mede ;  the  latter,  to 
(jet  a  new  master,  one  not  more  unwise,  but  more  wise  for  evil. 

1*7.  *^But,  open  as  the  Athenian  state  is  to  accusation,  wo 
are  not  come  at  the  present  time  to  prove  before  those  who 
know  this  already,  in  now  many  respects  it  is  committing  in- 
justice ;  but  much  rather  to  censure  ourselves,  because,  with 
the  warnings  given  us  by  the  Greeks  in  those  quarters,  how 
they  were  enslaved  through  not  assisting  one  another,  and 
wi'.Ii  iliQ  some  sophisms  being  now  practiced  on  ourselves — 
their  re-instatement  of  their  Leontine  kinsmen,  and  suc- 
cors to  their  Segestan  allies — we  will  not  unite  together,  and 
show  them  that  the  people  here  are  no  lonians,  or  Hellespontines 
and  islanders,  who  are  always  passing  to  a  new  master,  either 
the  Mede  or  some  one  else,  and  still  kept  in  slavery,  but  free 
Dorians  from  the  independent  Poleponnese  now  living  in 
Sicily.  Or  do  we  wait  till  we  have  separately  been  subdued, 
city  by  city  ?  knowing,  as  wo  do,  that  in  this  way  only  are  wo 
vincible;  and  seeing  them  have  recourse  to  this  method, 
80  as  to  set  some  of  us  at  variance  with  words ;  to  set  others  at 
war  through  hope  of  finding  allies ;  and  to  injure  others  by 
saying  something  flattering  to  them,  as  they  severally  can. 
Ajid  do  wo  then  think,  that  if  our  distant  fellow-countryman  is 
destroyed  before  us,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  each  of  our- 
selves also,  but  that  he  who  suffers  before  us  keeps  his  misfor- 
tune to  himself  ? 

78.  "  If,  again,  the  thought  has  presented  itself  to  any  one, 
that  although  the  Syracusans  are  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  he 
himself  is  not ;  and  if  he  consider  it  a  hardship  to  incur  dan- 
gers for  our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  it 'is  not  for  ours 
especially,  but  in  like  manner  for  his  own  also  that  he  will  . 
fight  in  ours;  and  that  he  will  do  it  with  proportionately 
greater  safety,  inasmuch  as  he  will  not  enter  on  the  struggle 
after  we  have  been  first  ruined,  but  with  us  for  allies,  and  not 
left  by  himself.  And  let  him  consider  that  the  wish  of  the 
Athenians  is,  not  to  chastise  our  enmity,  but,  making  us  their 
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excuse,  to  secure  no  less  his  own  friendship/  If,  moreover, 
any  one  envies  ua,  or  is  afraid  of  us  (for  to  both  ^ese  feel- 
ings are  more  powerful  states  exposed),  and  for  this  reason 
wishes^ Syracuse  to  be  brought  down,  that  we. may  be  taught 
moderation,  but  yet  for  his  own  s^ety's  sake  would  have  it 
escape  destruction,  he  iudulges  a  wii^  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
man power.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be 
alike  the  arbiter  of  his  own  desire  and  of  fortune.  And 
should  he  fail  in  his  views,  then,  while  lamenting^  bis  own 
misfortunes,  he  might,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  wish  again 
to  envy  our  advantages.  But  that  will  be  impossible  if  he 
abandon  us,  and  will  not  take  his  part  in  the  same  perils ; 
which  are  incurred,  not  for  names,  but  for  realities ;  for  mough 
nominally  he  would  preserve  our  power,  he  would  really  secure 
his  own  safety.  And  it  was  reasonable  that  you  especially, 
Camarinseans,  who  live  on  our  borders,  and  are  the  next  to  incur 
the  danger,  should  have  provided  for  this,  and  not  have  joined 
us  remissly,  as  you  are  now  doing ;  but  rather  that  you  should 
yourselves  have  come  to  us ;  and  what  you  would  have  entreat- 
ed, while  calling  us  to  your  aid,  if  the  Athenians  had  first  come 
against  Camarina,  that  ought  you  now,  on  the  same  principle, 
to  have  come  and  urged  on  us  an  exhortation,  that  we  should 
on  no  point  submit  But  neither  have  ye,  hitherto,  nor  the 
rest,  bestirred  yourselves  for  these  objects. 

19.  "  But  through  cowardice,  perhaps,  you  will  study  what 
is  just,  both  toward  us  and  toward  the  invaders,  and  allege 
that  th^re  is  an  alliance  between  you  and  the  Athenians.'  Yes, 
but  you  did  not  conclude  that  to  the  injury  of  your  friends, 
but  in  case  any  of  your  enemies  might  attack  you ;  and  to 
assist  the  Athenians,  surely,  when  they  were  wronged  by 
others,  and  not  when  they  were  themselves  wrongiujg  their 
neighbors,  as  they  are  now.  For  not  even  do  the  Rhegians, 
although  of  Chalcidian  extraction,  consent  to  join  in  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Chalcidian  Leontines.  And  it  is  a  strange 
thing  if  they,  suspecting  the  real  meaning  of  this  fine  pretense, 
are  wise  without  any  reason  to  offer  for  their  conduct,  while 
you,  with  a  reasonable*  plea  to  urge,  choose  to  assist  your  na- 

*  t.  e^  80  to  reduce  the  power  of  every  state  in  the  island,  that  nono 
shall  have  any  alternative  but  to  remain  the  faithful  allies  of  Athens." — 
Arnold. 

a  6^o<^vpdeic,]  or,  as  Pontus  and  Poppo  take  it,  "  lamented." 

»  evX6y(it  Trpot^uaet.]  Ei5Aoyoc  is  so  constantly  used  to  signify  what 
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tural  etiemies,  and,  in  concert  "with  your  bitterest  foes,  to  ruin 
men  who  are  still  more  your  natural  connections.  Nay  that  is 
not  just ;  but  rather,  to  assist  us,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  their 
armament  For  it  is  not  formidable  if  we  all  take  our  stand 
together ;  but  only  i^  on  the  contrary,  we  are  separated  from 
each  other,  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  eflfect :  since  even 
when  they  came  against  us  alcwae,  and  were  victorious  in  bat- 
tle, they  did  not  achiisve  what  they  wished,  but  quickly  went 
away  again. 

80.  "  Surely  then,  if  wtf  were  tfhited,  it  were  not  reasonable 
for  us  to  be  disheartened  :  but  we  ought  to  enter  more  heartily 
into  alliance,  especially  as  succors  will  join  us  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  also,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  altogether  superior  to 
these  men  in  military  matters.  And  no  one  should  think 
that  forethought  of  yours  to  be  fair  to  ««,  while  it  is  safe  for 
you ;  I  mean  your  assisting  neither  party,  as  being  allies  of 
both.  For  it  is  not  fair  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession.  For  if 
it  be  through  your  not  siding  with  us  that  both  the  sufferer  is 
defeated  and  the  conqueror  gains  the  victory,  what  else  do  yo 
but  refuse,  by  the  self-same  standing  aloof,  to  aid  the  one  party 
for  their  preservation,  and  to  prevent  the'  other  from  behaving 
basely  ?  And  yet  it  were  honorable  for  you,  by  joining  those 
who  are  injured,  and  at  the  same  time  your  own  kinsmen,  to 
guard  the  common  interest  of  Sicily,  and  not  to  permit  the 
Athenians,  your  friends  forsooth,  to  do  wrong.  In  short,^wo 
Syracusans  say,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  afford  certain  informa- 
tion, either  to  you  or  to  the  rest,  about  what  you  know  your- 
selves, as  well  as  we ;  but  we  entreat  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  protest,  if  we  do  not  prevail  on  you,  that  we  are  plotted 
against  by  lonians,  who  are  always  our  enemies,  while  we  arc 
betrayed  by  you,  Dorians  by  Dorians.  And  if  the  Athenians 
reduce  us  to  subjection,  though  it  is  by  your  decisions  that 
they  will  gain  the  victory,  it  is  in  their  own  name  that  they 
will  enjoy  the  honor;  and  they  will  receive  no  other  prize 
fofihe  victory  than  those  men  who  put  the  victory  into  their 
hand^     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  the  conquerors,  you  will 

reaUy  is  reasonable,  in  opposition  to  Evizpenrj^^  what  only  appears  to  be 
so,  that  i  can  not  agree  with  Arnold  and  Poppo,  who  give  a  different 
sense  to  it  in  this  passage ;  the  former  rendering  it  **  with  a  seeming 
reasonable  pretext;''  the  latter,  "utentes  probabili  (seu  specio8&)  ex« 
eusatione  (qu&  vostram  rationem  tuoaniini)." 
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also  have  to  submit  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  authors  of 
our  dangers.  Consider,  then,  and  choose  at  once,  either  imme- 
diate slavery  without  any  peril,  or  the  chance  of  gaining  the 
victory  with  us,  and  so  avoiding  a  disgraceful  submission 
to  these  men  as  your  masters,  as  also  of  escaping  our  enmity, 
which  would  be  of  no  trivial  kind." 

81.  Hermocrates  spoke  to  this  effect;  and  after  him,  Eu- 
phemus,  the  Athenian  embassador,  as  foUdws : 

82.  "  Though  we  are  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing our  former  alliance,  ^et  as  Ihe  Syracusan  orator  has- 
attacked  us  on  that  head,  we  must  also  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  our  empire,  to  show  that  we  enjoy  it  on  just 
grounds.  The  strongest  proof,  then,  of  this  he  himself  has 
mentioned,  in  his  assertion  that  the  lonians  have  ever  been 
hostile  to  the  Dorians.  And  such  too  is  the  case.  For  we,  who 
are  lonians,  considered,  with  regard  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
who  are  Dorians,  and  more  numerous  than  ourselves,  and 
living  near  us,  in  what  way  we  might  be  least  subject  to  them. 
And  after  the  Median  invasion,  having  got  a  fleet,  we  released 
ourselves  from  the  empire  and  supremacy  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  since  they  had  no  more  right  to  command  us  than  we 
them,  except  so  fer  as  they  were  at  present  more  powerful. 
Thus  having  been  ourselves  appointed  leaders  of  those  who 
were  before  under  the  king,  wo  so  continue ;  considering  that 
in  this  way  we  should  least  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  by  having  a  force  with  which  to  defend  ourselves ; 
and,  to  speak  accurately,  not  having  unjustly,  eitlier,  reduced 
the  lonians  and  islanders  to  subjection,  whom  the  Syracusans 
say  that  we  have  enslaved,  though  our  kinsmen.  For  they 
came  against  their  mother-country,  against  us,  I  mean,  in 
company  with  the  Mede ;  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
revolt  from  him,  and  to  sacrifice  their  property — ^as  we  did, 
when  we  evacuated  our  city — ^but  chose  slavery  themselves,  and 
to  bring  the  same  on  us  also.  > 

83.  **  Wherefore  we  are  worthy  of  the  empire  we  enjoy,  be- 
cause we  supplied  the  most  numerous  fleet,  and  showed  un- 
compromising zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks ;  and  because  theso 
men,  by  so  readily  acting  as  they  did,  even  in  favor  of  tho 
Mede,*  inflicted  injury  on  us ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  aim 
at  gaining  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.     And  we  make 

'  i.  «.,  of  ono  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  good  of  Greeco^ 
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no  fine  professions  of  justly  enjoying  dominion,  either  as  hav- 
ing by  ourselves  overthrown  the  barbarian,  or  as  having  faced 
danger  for  the  liberty  of  these  men,  more  than  for  that  of  all, 
and  of  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  For  in  no  one  is  it  an  invidi- 
ous thing  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  And  now,  having 
come  hither  also  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  we  see  that 
these  same  things  are  expedient  for  you  likewise.  And  we  prove 
it  fiom  what  these  men  state  to  our  prejudice,  and  what  you,  in 
your  too  great  alarm,  suspect ;  knowing  that  those  who  through 
fear  are  suspicious,*  though  pleased  at  the  moment  by  the 
charms  of  oratory,  yet  afterw^  attend  to  their  real  interests 
in  what  they  undertake.  For  we  have  said  that  we  hold  our 
dominion  there  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  we  are  come  to  put  the  states  here  on  a  safe  foot- 
ing, in  concert  with  our  friends ;  and  not  to  enslave  them,  but 
rather  to  prevent  their  being  so  treated. 

84.  "  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  we  are  interesting  our- 
selves in  you  without  any  connection  existing  between  us ;  since 
he  must  know  that  through  your  being  preserved,  and  resisting 
the  Syracusans  (being  not  too  weak  to  do  so),  we  should  be 
less  r^wiily  hurt  by  their  sending  a  force  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
In  this  way,  then,  you  are  connected  with  us  in  the  greatest 
degree ;  and  on  this  account  too  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
reinstate  the  Leontines,  not  as  subjects,  like  their  kinsmen  in 
Euboea,  but  in  as  powerful  a  condition  as  possible  ;  that  from 
their  own  country,  living  as  they  do  close  to  these  men's  bor- 
ders, they  may  in  our  behalf  be  annoying  to  them.  For  in 
Greece  we  are  by  ourselves  able  to  cope  with  our  enemies ; 
and  the  Chalcidians,  after  whose  subjugation  the  orator  says 
that  we  are  inconsistently  giving  liberty  to  those  here,  ar^  ad- 
vantageous to  us  by  being  without  any  armament,  and  only 
paying  us  money;  but  the  people  here,  both  the  Leontines 
and  our  other  friends,  by  being  left  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible.  ' 

86.  "  To  an  individual,  however,  who  has  absolute  power, 
or  to  a  state  that  holds  dominion,  nothing  is  inconsistent  that 

'  "  Hermocrateg  had  endeavored  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Camar- 
insBans,  bj  telling  them,  that  the  Athenians  did  but  pretend  to  aid  the 
Xjeontines,  while  their  real  object  was  the  subjugation  of  all  Sicily.  '  Such 
language,'  says  Euphemus,  *may  possibly  beguile  you  for  the  moment ; 
but  when  you  come  to  act,  you  will  follow  your  real  interests.* " — Arnold. 
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is  profitable,  nothing  reckoned  as  Mndr^  that  does  not  com* 
mand  confidence;  bat  in  every  case,  as  opportunity  may 
serve  yon  must  become  either  a  foe  or  a  friend.  And  in  our 
case,  our  advantage  here  consists  in  this — not  that  we  should 
reduce  our  friends  to  weakness,  but  that,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  our  friends,  our  foes  should  be  powerless.  Nor  ought  you  to 
doubt  this.  For  even  in  the  case  of  our  allies  in  those  parts, 
as  they  are  severally  useful  to  us,  so  we  govern  them :  the 
Chians  and  Methymnseans  as  independent^  on  condition  of 
their  supplying  ships;  the  greater  part  of  them  on  more 
stringent  terms,  subject  to  contribution  of  money ;  but  others, 
although  they  are  islanders  and  easy  to  reduce,  as  allies  on 
terms  of  entire  freedom,  because  they  lie  in  fevorable  posi- 
tions around  the  Peloponnese.  So  that  here  also  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  regulate  them  with  an  eye  to  our  advantage, 
and,  as  we  say,  with  reference  to  our  fear  of  the  Syracusans. 
For  they  are  aiming  at  dominion  over  you,  and  wish,  after 
uniting  you  on  the  strength  of  your  suspicions  of  us,  them- 
selves to  sway  the  empire  of  Sicily,  by  force,  or  through  your 
forlorn  condition,  when  we  have  departed  without  gaining  our 
object  And  it  must  be  so,  if  you  unite  with  them;  for  neither 
will  so  great  a  force,  when  united,  bo  any  longer  easy  for  us  to 
manage,  nor  would  these  men  want  strength  to  deal  with  you, 
when  we  were  not  here. 

86.  "  And  whoever  does  not  think  this  to  bo  the  case,  the 
very  fact  itself  convicts  him  of  being  wrong.  For  on  a  former 
occasion  .you  called  us  to  your  aid  by  holding  out  to  us  no 
other  fear,  than  that,  if  we  "permitted  you  to  fall  under  the 
Syracusans,  we  ourselves  also  should  be  exposed  to  'danger. 
It  is  not  right  therefore  now,  that  you  should  refuse  to  be 
persuaded  by  that  self-same  argument  by  which  you  wished  to 
persuade  vs  ;  or  that,  because  we  are  come  with  a  larger  arma- 
ment, you  should  be  suspicious  of  us ; .  but  much  rather,  that 
you  should  mistrust  these  men.  We,  at  least,  have  no  power 
to  remain  among  you  without  your  support ;  and  even  if  wo 
should  show  ourselves  base,  and  bring  you  into  subjeotioD,  we 
should  be  unable  to  keep  you  under  our  dominion,  both  on 
account  of  the  len^h  of  the  voyage,  and  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing guard  over  cities  so  great  in  extent,  and  of  an  inland  char- 
acter, as  regards  their  resources.  These  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  near  you  as  they  do,  not  in  a  camp,  but  in  a  city  ftr 
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stronger  than  our  force  here  present,  are  constantly  plotting 
against  you :  and  when,  in  each  particular  case,  they  have  got 
an  opportunity,  they  do  not  let  it  slip  ^as  they  have  shown 
hoth  in  other  instances,  and  in  that  or  the  Leontines),  and 
at  the  present  time  they  have  the  hardihood  to  urge  you,  as 
though  you  were  void  of  sense,  against  those  who  are  pre-  '• 
venting  this,  and  who  have  held  up  Sicily  hitherto  from  sink- 
ing under  them.  But  we,  in  opposition  to  them,  urge  you  to 
a  fiar  more  real  safety,  begging  you  not  to  betray  &stt  which 
is  secured  to  both  of  us  by  each  other ;  and  to  consider,  that 
while  for  them,  even  without  any  allies,  the  way  to  you  is 
always  open,  you  will  not  often  have  a  chance  of  defending 
yourselves  in  conjunction  with  so  large  a  force  of  auxiliaries ; 
of  which,  if  through  your  suspicions  you  allow  it  to  depart,* 
cither  unsuccessful,  or,  perhaps,  even  defeated,  you  will  wish 
yet  to  see  even  a  very  small  portion,  when  its  presence  will 
no  longer  accomplish  any  thing  for  you. 

87.  "  But  neither  do  ye,  Camarinseans,  nor  the  rest,  be  per- 
suaded by  these  men's  calumnies.  For  we  have  told  you  the 
whole  truth  concerning  these  things  about  which  we  are  sus- 
pected, and  will  still  remind  you  briefly  of  them,  and  so  try  to 
persuade  you.  We  say  then,  that  wo  exercise  dominion  over 
the  men  in  those  parts  to  avoid  being  subject  to  another ;  but 
that  we  liberate  those  who  are  here,  to  avoid  being  hurt  by 
them ;  that  we  are  compelled  to  meddle  with  many  Siings,  be- 
cause we  have  also  many  things  to  guard  against ;  and  that 
we  came,  both  now  and  before,  as  allies  to  those  of  you  here, 
who  were  being  injured,  not  without  being  invited,  but  after 
receiving  an  invitation.  And  do  not  ye,  either  as  judges  of 
what  is  done  by  us,  or  as  moderators,  attempt  to  divert  us 
(which  would  now  be  difficult),  but  so  £sr  as  any  thing  in  our 
meddling  policy  and  disposition  is  at  the  same  time  profitable 
for  you,  that  take  and  make  the  most  of  it.  And  believe  that 
it  is  not  equally  injurious  to  all,  but  that  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  Greeks  it  is  even  beneficial.  For  every  one  in  every 
place,  even  where  we  are  not  already  present,  both  he  who 
thinks  that  he  will  suffer  wrong,  and  he  who  is  meditating  to 
commit  it,  through  having  a  prospect  ever  closer  at  hand,  the 
one  of  obtaining  help'  from  us  against  his  injurer,  the  other,  that 
if  we  come,  they*  run  the  risk  of  not  being  free  from  alarm,  both, 

'  I  see  no  reason,  either  for  changing  ddeelg  into  ddeic,  as  Dobree  and 

19 
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I  8^v,  are  sHke  ccnnpelled,  the  one,  to  be  moderate  against  his 
own  will,  the  other,  to  be  saved  mthout  his  own  exertion. 
This  security,  then,  which  is  common  to  all  who  require  it^ 
and  which  is  now  presented  to  you,  do  not  ye  reject;  but^ 
acting  like  others,  instead  of  constantly  guarding  against  the 
•'  Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take  at  lengui  your  equal 
share  in  plotting  against  th^n.** 

88.  To  this  effect  spoke  Euphemus.  Now  the  Camari* 
nseans  had  felt  on  the  subject  as  follows :  Toward  the  Athe« 
nians  they  were  well  inclined,  except  so  far  as  they  might 
think  that  they  would  suljugate  Sicily,  but  with  the  Syra* 
cusans  they  had  always,  in  the  spirit  of  borderers,  been  at 
variance.  Being,  however,  more  afraid  of  the  Syracusans, 
who  were  close  at  hand,  lest  they  might  even  without  their 
assistance  gain  the  ascendency,  they  both  sent  them  in  the  first 
instance  that  small  body  of  horse,  and  determined  for  the  fu- 
ture to  do  more  actual  service  for  the  Syracusans  (though  as 
sparingly  as  possible)  ;  but  for  the  present,  that  they  m%ht  not 
seem  to  ^ow  less  respect  for  the  Athenians — since  they  had 
even  proved  the  stronger  in  the  battle — they  resolved  to  give 
a  verbid  answer  that  should  be  £iir  to  both  parties.  Having, 
therefore,  adopted  this  counsel,  they  answered,  "That  since 
mutual  hostilities  were  being  carried  on  by  parties  who  were 
both  in  alliance  with  them,  they  thought  it  to  be  most  con- 
sistent with  their  oaths  to  aid  neither  party  for  the  present.^ 
And  so  the  embassadors  on  each  side  returned. 

The  Syracusans  w^!e  now  preparing  their  forces  for  war, 
while  the  AtheniiUis  encamped  at  Naxos  were  negotiating  with 
the  Sicels,  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  join  them.  Now  such  of 
the  Sicels  as  lived  more  on  the  plains,  and  who  were  Subject  to 
the  Syracusans,  in  most  cases  stood  aloof  from  them ;  but  those 
who  occupied  the  interior,  their  homes  having  before  this  al- 
ways been  independent,  immediately,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, sided  with  the  Athenians,  and  carried  down  com  for 
the  army,  and  in  some  cases  money  also.  Against  those  who 
did  not  come  over  to  them  the  Athenians  made  an  expedition, 
and  compelled  some,  but  were  prevented  from  compelling  others, 
by  the  Syracusan's  sending  them  gairisons,  and  coming  to  their 
aid.    Having  movdd  their  station  for  the  winter  from  Naxos 

Aniold  wish  to  do,  or  for  taking  the  word  with  an  active  signification 
though  it  may  possibly  be  so  used  sometimes. 
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to  Oatana,  and  having  raised  again  the  camp  which  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  Sjrracusans,  they  remained  there   thq 
rest   of  that  season.    They  sent  at  this  time  a  trireme  to 
Carthage  with  proposals  of  firiendship,  on  the  chance  of  their 
obtaining  any  help,  and  another  to  Tyrrhenia,  &s  some  of  its  ci- 
ties had  of  their  own  accord  offered  to  join  them  in  the  war. 
They  also  dispatched  messengers  about  to  the  Sicels,  and  like- 
wise to  Segesta,  desiring  that  they  would  forward  to  them  as 
many  horses  as  possible ;  while  they  also  prepared  for  the  cir- 
cumuallation  bncks,  iron,  and  all  other  requisites,  intending 
tocommerce  hostilities  in  the  spring.     The  Syracusan  em- 
bassadors, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,  both  endeavored,  as  they  coasted 
along,  to  persuade  the  Greeks  of  Italy  not  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  since  they 
were  aimed  equally  at  themselves,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  Corinth,  delivered  an  address  to  them,  begging  for  assist- 
ance on  the  ground  of  their  connection.     The  Corinthians  im- 
mediately, in  the  first  place,  themselves  voted  to  assist  them 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  then  sent  envoys  with  them  to  La- 
cedaemoQ,  to  join  in  persuading  that  people  also  both  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  Athenians  more  openly  at  home,  and  to 
send  succors  to  Sicily.    Accordingly  the  embassadors  from 
Corinth   came  to  Lacedaemon,  and  Alcibiades  also,  with  his 
fellow-exiles,  who  had  crossed  straightway  on  board  a  vessel 
of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene,  in  the  Elean  territory,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  afterward,  when  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves  had  sent  for  him,  proceeded  to  Lacedaemon 
under  treaty;  for  he  was  afraid  of  them,  owing  to  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  Mantinean  business*    And  the  residt  was, 
that  in  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly  the  Corinthians,  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  Alcibiades,  by  urging  the  same  request,  prevailed 
on  the  people  there.    But  when  the  ephors  and  the  authpritiesi 
though  they  purposed  sending  embassadors  to  Syracuse,  to 
urge  them  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Athenians,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  assist  them,  Alcibiades  came  forward,  and  exasperated 
and  instigated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  addressing  them  ai 
follows: 

89.  **  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  prejudice  felt  against  me,  that  you  may  not, 
through  your  suspicions,  attend  to  me  the  less  on  matters  of 
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public  interest  When,  then,  our  ancestors*  had,  on  the 
ground  of  some  quarrel  or  other,  renounced  their  connection 
with  you  as  your  proxeni,  I  myself,  from  a  wish  to  resume  it, 
paid  attentions  to  you,  both  in  other  respects,  and  in  the  case 
of  your  misfortune  at  Pylus.  And  when  I  continued  thus 
zealous,  you,  at  the  time  you  were  concluding  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  conferred  influence  on  my  enemies,  by  negotiating 
through  them,  but  brought  dishonor  on  me.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  with  justice  that  you  received  harm  at  my 
hands,  both  when  I  turned  to  the  Mantineans  and  Argives, 
and  on  whatever  other  occasion  I  opposed  you.  And  now, 
if  there  be  any  one  who  at  that  time,  while  he  was  suflfering, 
was  unfairly  angry  with  me,  let  him  look  at  the  question  in 
the  true  light,  and  bo  led  to  a  difterent  conviction.  Or  if  there 
be  any  one  who  formed  a  worse  opinion  of  me,  because  I 
rather  attached  myself  to  the  popular  party,  let  him  not  on  this 
ground,  either,  suppose  that  he  was  with  good  reason  offended 
at  me.  For  we  have  always  been  foes  to  tyrants;  and  all 
that  are  opposed  to  the  dominant  faction  are  called  by  the 
name  of  *  people.'  It  was  from  this,  then,  that  our  taking  the 
lead  of  the  populace  continued ;  and  besides,  as  the  state  was 
under  a  democratical  government,  it  was  necessary  on  most  oc- 
casions to  follow  the  existing  order  of  things.  However,  we 
endeavored  to  bo  more  moderate  in  politics  than  suited  the 
intemperate  spirit  which  had  before  prevailed.  But  there 
were  others,  both*  in  times  of  old  and  now,  who  led  on  the 
multitude  to  more  evil  courses — the  very  party  which  also 
banished  me.  But  in  our  case  it  was  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  that  we  headed ;  thinking  it  right  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving that  form  of  government  under  which  the  country 
was  most  great  and  free,  and  which  we  had  received.  For 
with  regard  to  democracy,  all  of  us  who  had  any  senSo  knew 
what  it  was;  and  I  myself,  perhaps,  better  than  ^  any 'one,  'in 

>  rffMv,']  Arnold  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  plural  here  mod  in  other 
parts  of  the  chapter  bj  supposing  the  speaker  to  join  with  himself  some 
relations,  as  well  as  personal  friends,  who  had  bee^  banished  with  him. 

3  6a(f>  Koi  2.oidop^aaifit.]  I  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  this  passage ;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  extracted  from 
the  Greek  as  it  now  stands.  Arnold  supposes  that  **  some  words  have 
been  lost  before  "koidoprjaatfii^  so  that  the  words  oi/devoc  tiv  x^lpofv  prop- 
erly belong  to  that  verb,  and  after  da^  icat  there  should  be  supplied 
(iu?.?Lov  VTT*  ov7%  r^dUtjfiai.^*    But  this  is  perhaps  a  more  ingenious  than 
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proportion  as  I  could  also  abuse  it  more.  But  of  on  acknowl- 
edged absurdity  nothing  new  could  be  said ;  and  jei  to  put  it 
aside  did  uot  appear  to  us  safe,  while  you,  as  our  enemies, 
were  so  closely  besetting  us. 

90.  "With   regard  then  to  your  prejudices   against   me, 

,  such  were  the  facts :  but  with  regard  to  what  you  must  de- 
liberate upon,  and  I,  on  whatever  point  I  am  better  informed, 
must  advise,  now  learn  from  me.  We  sailed  to  Sicily,  in  the 
first  place,  to  subdue  the  Siceliots,  if  wo  could ;  after  them,  again, 

.  the  Italiots ;  and  then  also  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  dominion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  their  own  city.  If  either  all  or  most 
of  these  schemes  proved  successful,  then  we  intended  to  attack 
the  Peloponnese,  after  bringing  here  the  united  force  of  the 
Greeks  that  had  joined  us  in  uiose  parts,  taking  many  barba- 
rians into  our  pay — ^both  Iberians  and  others  of  those  nations, 
confessedly  the  most  warlike^  barbarians  at  the  present  day — 
and  building  many  triremes  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
(since  Italy  contains  timber  in  abundance).  Blockading  the 
Peloponnese  with  these  round  its  coasts,  and  at  the  same  time 
attac^Dg  it  with  our  soldiers  on  the  land  side,  after  taking 
some  of  the  cities  by  storm,  and  walling  in  others,  we  hoped 
with  ease  to  reduce  it ;  and  after  that  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Grecian  race.  And  as  for  money  and  provisions, 
to  render  each  of  these  measures  more  practicable,  the  newly- 
safe  correction.  I  had  myself  conjectured^  before  I  found  that  Bloomfield 
had  done  the  same,  that  kqI  might  bo  a  corruption  of  kui^,  a  contraction 
which  occurs  ch.  92.  4 ;  and  this  very  slight  change  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  remedy  the  eviL  Though  yiyvutjKotfit  is  probably  understood  with 
uv  in  the  preceding  clause,  I  can  not  think  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
expressed^  as  Bloomfield  proposes  to  do ;  at  least  not  in  the  posijtion  which 
he  would  give  to  it,  immediately  after  /.ouhp^aaiiii^  thus  giving  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  optatives  a  most  unmusical  termination  to  the 
paragraph.  With  regard  to  the  word  d^r^,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  qualifying  a  comparative  understood,  as  the  com- 
mentatocs  suppose,  or  as  used  absolutely,  as  in  some  other  passages  of 
our  author,  signifying  "inasmuch  as;"  e.  g,,  chap.  92.  4,  kuv  ^<Aoc  uv 
Uavuc  Cx^e^oirjv,  oa<f}  tH  filv  kOrjvaiuv  ol6a^  rd.  <5'  vfierepa  ijKc^ov.  ,  If  the 
former  be  the  real  construction,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  expression, 
ovtJcvoc  av  tfipoi',  was  intended  to  be  supplied  from  tjie  preceding  clause ; 
and  so  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  even  the  slight  alteration  of  KaX 
into  KUV. 

'  Ma;^;t,zicjrarovf.]  Poppo  reads  iiaxipn^rdruVy  "  of  the  barbarians  con- 

*  fessedly  the  most  wariike,"  etc.,  "  which,"  says  Arnold,  "  undoubtedly 
aSbifds  an  easier  sense." 
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acquired  places  in  those  quarters  would  by  themselves  supply 
sufficient,  independently  of  our  revenues  from  these  parts. 

91.  "  Thus,  then,  concemipg  the  expedition  which  has  now 
sailed,  you  have  heard  its  objects  from  the  man  who  knows  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  what  we  purposed  by  it :  and  the  generals 
who  still  remain  there  will,  if  they  are  able,  carry  them  out 
in  the  same  way.     But  that  the  people  there  will  not  Escape 
their  attack,  unless  you  succor  them,  you  must  now  learn. 
The  Siceliots  indeed,  although  untrained,  might  still  even  now 
gain  the  victory,  if  united  in  one  body.    But  the  Sjrracus- 
ans  alone,  defeated  as  they  have  already  been  in  battle  with 
all  their  forces,  and  henmied  in  by  sea  at  -  the  same  time,  will 
be  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  Athehjaa  armament  now 
there^    And  if  that  city  is  taken,  the  whble,  of  Sicily  also  is 
in  their  possession,  and  Italy,  too,  straightway ;  and  the  danger 
which  I  just  now  mentioned  as  impending  from  that  quarter, 
would  in  no  long  time  fall  upon  you.     Let  no  one  then  think 
that  he  is  deliberating  about  Sicily  alone,  but  about  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  also,  unless  you  quickly  adopt  these  measures ;  unless, 
I  mean,  you  send  thither  on  board  ship  such  a  body  of  troops, 
as,  after  working  their  own  passage,  shall  immedi.iteJy  act  as 
heavy  infantry ;  and  also,  what  I  consider  to  be  still  more  serv- 
iceable tha.i  troops,  a  Spartan  as  commander,  both  to  disci- 
pline their  present  fbrces,  and  to  compel  those  who  are  unwill- 
mg  to  serve.     For  so  the  friends  you  already  h^ve  will  feel  the 
greater  confidence,  and  those  wno  are  doubting  l^tween  the 
two  sides  will  more  fearlessly  join  yours.     You  must/  also  carry 
on  hostilities  here  in  a  more  decisive  manner;,  that  the  Syra- 
cusans,  convinced  that  you  take  an  interest  in  them,  may  offer 
the  greater  resistance ;  and  that  the  Athenians  may  the  less 
easily  send  reinforcements  to  their  troops.    And  for  that  purpose 
you  must  fortify  Decelea,  in  Attica ;  a  blow  of  which  the  Atiien- 
lans  have  always  been  most  afraid,  and  the  only  one  which  they 
think  they  have  not  experienced  in  the  present  war.  And  in  that 
way  would  one  most  surely  hurt  his  enemies,  i^  acting  on  certain 
information,  he  should  inflict  upon  them  those  things  which  ho 
knows  them  to  fear  most :  for  it  is  but  reasonable  that  every  peo- 
ple should  know  most  accurately  its  own  dangers,  and  fear  them 
accordinjrly.     But  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  which,  while 
you  benefit  yourselves,  you  will  create  for  your  opponents  by  * 
thus  fortifying  the  place,  though  I  pass  over  many,  I  will 
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briefly  mention  the  chief.  Whatever  then  the  country  is 
stocked  with,  the  greater  part  will  come  to  you,  either  through 
being  captured,  or  of  their  own  accord.*  They  will  also  at 
once  be  deprived  of  their  revenues  from  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurium,  with  the  advantages  they  now  derive  from  their 
land  and  their  courts  of  justice;'  but,  especially,  of  the  revenue 
f  om  the  allies,  which  will  be  less  regularly  paid  by  them, 
when  they  consider  that  the  war  on  your  part  is  now  vigor- 
oudy  prosecuted,  and  so  think  lightly  of  them.  To  have  each 
of  these  things  done  with  greater  speed  and  spirit  rests  with 
you,  Lacedaemonians;  for  that  they  are  possible  I  am  very 
confident,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  mistaken. 

92.  "  And  now,  I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  the  worse  thought 
of  by  any  among  you,  because  I  am  now  strenuously  attacking 
my  country  with  its  bitterest  enemies,  though  I  formerly  had 
a  reputation  for  patriotism ;  and  that  my  words  may  not  be 
suspected  on  the  score  of  an  exile's  forwardness.  For  though 
I  am  an  exile,  as  regards  the  villainy  of  those  who  banished 
me,  I  am  not  one,  as  regards  assistance  to  you,  if  you  will  be 
persuaded  by  me ;  and  the  party  hostile  to  me  w^s  not  you, 
who  only  hurt  your  foes,  but  rather  they  who  compelled  their 
friends  to  become  their  foes.  My  patriotism,  too,  I  keep  not 
at  a  time  when  I  am  being  wronged,*  but  only  while  I  enjoyed 
my  civil  rights  in  security.  Nor  do  I  consider  myself  to  be 
going  against  what  is  still  my  country,  but  much  rather  to  be 
recovering  that  country  which  is  mine  no  more.  And  the 
patriot,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  that  man  who,  when  he  has 
unjustly  lost  his  country,  abstains  from  aggression   upon  it, 

*  Tu  (V  avTofiaTa.]  i.  e.,  the  slaves,  whidi  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  alluded 
to  hj  the  expression  olg  ij  x^P^  KareaKevcusTai  (see  note  on  eh.  17.  3), 
though  it  may  also  include,  as  Arnold  supposes,  cattle,  sheep,  farm- 
houses, trees,  and  other  articles  of  dead  as  well  as  live  stock. 

s  ij^aarrip'Mv.l  i.  e.,  in  various  fees  and  fines ;  on  which,  see  Boeckh 
PubL  (Econ.  1.  p.  250. 

3  iv  9.]  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "  in  a  state  where,"  etc ;  but  the  ex- 
pression is  much  more  commonly  significant  of  time  than  of  condition. 
Compare  I.  39,  Ov^  XPV^  ^"^^  daoa'AicTttroi  rjaav^  tote  irpoaievai,  Koi  fi?) 
iv  9  ^fieic  f^^v  rjiyu^fieBa  ovtoi  di  Ktm)ovevovai,  /htjS^  iv  ^  vfieiQ-^^LTic^  rb 
laov  l^ere^  nu^ai  tJ6\  k.  t.  A.  There  is,  however,  so  close  a  connection 
between  the  ideas  of  a  particular  period  and  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  characterized,  that  it  is  sometimes  of  comparatively  little  im- 
p<Mrtance  which  of  the  two  is  supposed  to  be  expressed. 
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but  he  who,  because  of  his  longing  for  it,  endeavors  by  all 
means  to  regain  it  Thus,  as  £^  as  I  am  concerned,  I  b^ 
you,  Lacedsemonians,  fearlessly  to  conunand  my  services,  both 
for  danger  and  trouble  of  every  kind ;  knowing  that  argument 
which  is  advanced  by  all,  namely,  that  if  as  your  enemy  I  did 
you  very  great  harm,  I  might  also  as  your  friend  do  you  great 
service;  inasmuch  as  I  Jenow  the  plans  of  the  Athenians, 
while  I  only  guessed  yours.  I  beg,  too,  that  on  your  own  part 
also,  being  convinced  that  you  are  consulting  about  your 
greatest  interests,  you  will  not  shrink  from  the  expedition 
both  against  Sicily  and  Attica ;  that  by  joining  them  with  a 
small  part  of  your  forces,  you  may  at  once  preserve  the  great 
states  in  Sicily,  and  overthrow  the  present  and  future  power 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  may  afterward  live  in  security  your- 
selves, and  enjoy  a  voluntary  supremacy  over  the  whole  c^ 
Greece,  resting  not  on  force  but  on  affection." 

93.  Such  was  the  address  of  Alcibiades.  The  Lacedsemon- 
ians,  who  of  themselves  were  previously  intending  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Athens,  but  were  still  acting  with  delay 
and  circumspection,  were  far  more  determined  when  he  had 
informed  *them  of  these  several  particulars,  and  when  ihey 
considered  that  they  had  heard  them  from  the  man  who  had 
most  certain  knowledge  of  them.  So  that  they  now  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  fortification  of  Decelea,  and  to  immediately 
sending  some  assistance  to  the  Sicilians.  Having  appointed 
therefore  Clearidas  to  the  command  of  the  Sjrracusans,  they  in- 
structed him  to  deliberate  with  that  people  and  the  C<mnth- 
ians,  and  to  provide  for  succors  reaching  them  on  as  large  a 
scale,  and  with  as  much  speed,  as  present  circumstances  per- 
mitted. Accordingly  he  desired  the  Corinthians  to  send  him 
at  once  two  ships  to  Asinej  and  to  let  the  rest,  as  many  as  they 
purposed  sending,  be  equipped  and  in  readiness  to  sail,  when 
the  proper  time  came.  Having  arranged  these  points,  they 
returned  from  Lacedaemon.  ^ 

Now,  too,  arrived  the  Athenian  trireme  from  Sicily,  which 
the  generals  had  sent  for  money  and  cavalry.  And  when  the 
Athenians  had  heard  their  request,  they  resolved  to  send  both 
the  supplies  for  their  armament  and  the  cavalry.  And  so  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

94.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  next 
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summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  put  out  from  Catana,  and 
coasted  along  toward  the  Sicilian  Megara,  from  which  the 
Syracusians,  in  the  time  of  their  tyrant  Geto  (as  I  have  before 
mentioned),  drove  out  the  inhabitants,  and  themselves  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  territory.  Having  landed  therefore,  they 
ravaged  the  countty ;  and  after  going  against  a  fort  of  the 
Syraousans  without  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  both  with 
their  land  force  and  ships  to  the  river  Terias,  and  advancing 
inland,  both  laid  waste  the  plain,  and  fired  tho  com.  After 
falling  in  with  a  small  body  of 'the  Syracusans,  killing  some  of 
them,  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  returned  to  their  ships. 
When  they  had  sailed  back  to  Catana,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  provisions  there,  they  went  with  their  whole  force  against 
Ceiitotripa,  a  town  of  the  Sicels,  and  returned  after  getting 
possession  of  it  by  capitulation,  burning  at  the  same  time  the 
corn  of  the  Inessseans  and  Hyblaeans.  On  their  arrival  at  Ca- 
tana, they  found  the  horsemen  come  from  Athens,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  without  their  horses,  but  with  their  equip- 
ments in  expectation  of  horses  being  provided  there,  with 
thirty  mounted  archers,  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

95.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  also  marched 
against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  Cleonse,  but,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  earthquake,  returned.  The  Argives,  after  this, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Thyrean  country,  which  lies  on 
their  borders,  and  took  much  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
which  was  sold  for  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  talents.  The 
commons  of  the  Thespians  also,  this  same  summer,  and  not 
long  after  what  has  been  mentioned,  having  attacked  those  in 
office  among  them,  did  not  get  the  better ;  but  Theban  suc- 
cors having'  arrived,  some  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and 
others  fled  the  country  and  went  to  Athens. 

96.  The  Syracusans,  the  same  summer,  hearing  that  the 
cavalry  had  joined  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  w^ere  about  to 
marclragainst  them,  and  thinking  that  unless  the  Athenians 
were  masters  of  Epipolae,  a  precipitous  tract,  and  lying  right 
above  their  city,  they  could  not,  even  if  defeated  in  battle, 
be   easily  circumvallated,  they  determined  to  guard  the  ap- 

*  Tdg  iTpoaftdoHq  avTCtv.l  i.  e.,  tho  openings  in  the  cliff  at  different 
points  by  which  the  ridge  might  be  ascended,  and  particularly  the  ascent 
V  Eurycius." — Arnold.  On  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  before  it,  see  his  excellent  Memoir  in  his  third  volume  ; 
as  well  as  the  other  authorities  quoted  by  Poppo  in  his  note  on  ch.  98.  2. 

19* 
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proacbes  to  it,  that  the  enemy  might  not  gain  the  hdghts 
without  their  observation;  for  no  other  way  could  th^,  as 
they  thought,  eff^t  it  For  the  rest  of  the  position  rises 
high,  sloping  down  to  the  city,  and  being  all  visible  within  it : 
and  so  it  is  called  by  the  Syracusans,  from  lying  above  the  rest, 
"  Epipolae,"  [or  "  Overton"].  They  then  went  out  at  day-break 
with  all  their  forces  into  the  meadow  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Anapus  (Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  having  just  come 
into  office  as^heir  generals),  and  held  a  review  of  their  heavy- 
armed,  having  first  selected  frofti  those  troops  a  chosen  body 
of  six  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  an  exile  from 
Andros,  to  be  a  guard  for  Epipolae,  and  quickly  to  muster 
and  present  themselves  for  whatever  other  service  they  might 
be  required. 

97.  The  Athenians,  oa  the  other  hdnd,  held  a  review  the 
day  following  this  night,  having  already,  unobserved  by  them, 
made  the  coast  with  all  their  armament  from  Gatana,  opposite 
a  place  called  Leon,  about  six  or  seven  stades  from  Epipolae, 
and  having  landed  their  soldiers,  and  brought  their  ships  to 
anchor  at  ThApsus ;  where  there  is  a  peninsula  running  out  into 
the  sea,  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  being  not  far  from  the  city  of 
S3rracuse,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  The  naval  armament 
of  the  Athenians  lay  quiet  at  Thapsus,  having  thrown  a  stock- 
ade across  the  peninsula ;  but  the  land  forces  proceeded  at  full 
speed  to  Epipolae,  and  had  time  to  ascend  it,  on  the  side  of 
Euryelus,  before  the  Syracusans,  on  perceiving  it,  could  come 
to  them  from  the  meadow*  and  the  review.  They  came,  how- 
ever, against  them,  both  the  rest,  as  quickly  as  each  could,  and 
Diomilus,  with  his  six  hundred :  but  they  had  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  five  and  twenty  stades  to  go,  before  they  came 
up  to  them  from  the  meadow.  Falling  on  them  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  considerable  disorder,  «nd  being 
defeated  in  an  engagement  at  Epipolae,  the  Syracusans  re* 
turned  into  the  city,  Diomilus  being  killed,  and  abouf**  three 
hundred  of  the  rest  After  this,  the  Athenians  having  erected 
a  trophy,  and  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead  under  a 
truce,  came  down  the  next  day  to  the  city  itself;  but  when 

'  l^tjTu^ovTo,  Kai  IXaBovy  k.  t.  a.]  "  They  had  landed  their  men  daring 
the  night,  and  had  then  stationed  their  ships  at  Thapsus;  while  the 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  after  a  brief  muster  of  their  foroe^  hai^ 
ened  to  ascend  to  the  Hog*8  Back  behind  Epipolae."— -AmoWl 
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they  did  not  come  out  against  them,  they  returned,  and  built  a 
fort  on  Labdalum,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae, 
looking  toward  Megara,  to  b§^a  magazine  for  their  baggage' 
and  treasures,  whenever  they  Rdvauced-eithcyPnte^  fight  or  to 
work  at  the  wall. 

98.  Not  long  afler,  there  came  to  them  from  Segesta  three 
hundred  cavalry,  and  about  a  hundred  from  the  Sicels,  Naxians, 
and  some  others,  while  there  were  already  two  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Athens,  for  whom  they  had  received  some  horses 
from  the  Segestans  and  Catanaeans,  and  had  bought  others ; 

"  so  that  altogether  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  was 
mustered.  Having  established  a  garrison  in  Labdalum,  the 
Athenians  advanced  to  Syca,  where  they  posted  themselves, 
and  built  with  all  speed  the  central  point  of  their  wall  of 
circumvallation.^  They  struck  the  Syracusans  with  consterna- 
tion by  the  rapidity  of  their  building;  and  couseouently 
they  resolved  to  march  out  against  them  and  give  them  oattle ; 
and  not  allow  them  to  proceed  with  the  work.  When  they 
were  now  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array  against  each  other, 
the  Syracnsan  generals,  perceiving  that  their  forc^  were  broken, 
and  did  not  easily  fall  into  line,  led  them  back  again  into  the 
city,  excepting  some  part  of  their  cavalry.  These,  staying  be- 
hind, prevented  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  stones,  or 
dispersing  to  any  great  distance;  until  one  tiibe'  of  the  Athe- 
nian heavy-armed,  with  all  their  cavalry,  charged  and  routed 
the  Syracnsan  horse,  killed  some  of  them,  and  erected  a  trophy 
for  this  cavalry  action. 

99.  The  next  day  some  of  the  Athenians  were  building  the 
wall  to  the  north  of  Uie  central  point,  while  others  were  collecting 
stones  and  timber,  and  la3ang  them  along  the  line,  to  the  point 
called  Trogilus ;  keeping  in  Uie  direction  in  which  their  wall  of 

*  iTeixttrav  rdv  kvk^ov,]  To  avoid  appearing  to  assert  that  the  wholo 
line  of  circumvallation  was  at  ouce  completed,  I  have  rei^dered  kvkXov 
ia  this  passage  by  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  it  in  Arnold's  note ;  whero 
he  says  that  '*  6  kvk}.oc  which  Is  spoken  of  as  finished,  was  on  the  ono 
hand  a  part  of  the  circumvallation,  but  was  also  a  complete  work  in  it- 
self—something,  that  is,  of  an  intrenched  camp,  which  was  to  be  the 
point  of  junction  and  key  of  the  two  lines  which  were  to  run  re^)ect- 
ively  to  the  sea  by  Trogilus,  and  to  the  great  harbor,*'  etc 

'  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  VI.  111.  2,  that  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  different  tribes  at  Athens,  were  not  mixed  together  in  an  engage- 
ment, but  were  kept  separate ;  an  arrangement  which  appears  from  ch. 
100. 1,  to  have  been  ol^rved  by  the  Syracusans  also. 
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circuinvallation  would  be  completed  in  the  shortest  distance  from 
the  great  harbor  to  the  sea.  The  Syraousana  meanwhile,  at 
"th0"*^2S^®^^^^  ^^  Hermocrateg^  iijefe  than  of  their  other  gen- 
erals, w^i^>i»4gi^geg^fcpUB^d  to  run  the  risk  of  general  actions 
with  the  Athenians,  but  thought  it  better  to  build  a  counter- 
wall  in  the  direction  in  which  they  intended  to  carry  their 
works ;  thinking  that  if  they  anticipated  them  with  this,  there 
would  be  an  interruption  to  their  lines ;  and  that,  if  at  that  time 
they  should  come  to  oppose  them,  they  themselves  would  send 
a  part  of  their  forces  against  them,  and  have  time  to  occupy  the 
approaches  beforehand  with  their  palisade,  while  the  Athenians 
would  cease  from  their  work,  and  all  turn  their  attention  to 
them.  They  went  out,  therefore,  and  proceeded,  to  build  be- 
ginning from  their  city,  and  carrying  a  cross  wall  below  the 
Athenian  lines,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  sacred  ground, 
and  erecting  wooden  towers.  The  ships  of  the  Atheniaiis  had 
not  yet  sailed  round  from  Thapsua  into  the  great  harbor,  but  the 
Syracusans  still  commanded  the  sea-shore^  and  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

100.  When  the  Syracusans  thought  that  those  parts  of 
their  counter-work  which  had  been  completed  by  means  of 
palisades  and  masonry  were  sufficient,  and  when  the  Atheni- 
ans did  not  come  out  to  stop  them,  as  they  feared  that  the 
enemy  would  more  easily  contend  with  them  when  they  were 
divided,  and  at  the  same  time  were  hurrying  to  complete  their 
own  wall  of  circumvallation ;  the  Syracusans,  having  left  one 
triba  to  guard  the  building,  returned  into  the  city.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  destroyed  their  pipes  which  ran 
under  ground  into  the  city,  carrying  water  for  drinking ;  and 
having  watched  when  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  in  their 
tents  at  mid-day,  and  some  of  them  had  even  gone  away  into 
the  city,  while  diose  in  the  stockade  *  were  keeping  but  a  care- 
less guard,  they  appointed  three  hundred  picked  men  of  them- 
selves, and  a  chosen  body  of  the  light  troops,  armed  for  the 
purpose,  to  run  suddenly  at  full  speed  to  the  counter-work 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  with 
one  of  the  generals  to  the  city,  in  case  they  should  come  to  tho 
rescue,  the  other  with  the  other  general  to  the  stockade  near 
the  postern.     Accordingly  the   three  hundred  assaulted  and 

*  iv  T^  aTavp6fjiaTi,']  "  Apparentlj  a  stockade  in  advance  of  tho  cros& 
wall,  iiroTeixiafia,  and  covering  the  approach  to  it." — ArjtolcL 
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took  the  stockade,  tlje  guard  evacuating  it,  and  takinj9-«iii&ge 
in  the  outworks  around  TuniMliti  ri ,  -  Their  mssmit^  Sso  burst 
in  with  them,  but,  after  getting  in,  were  lorcibly  driven  out 
again  by  the  Syracusans,  and  some  few  of  the  Argives  and 
Athenians  were  slain  there.  And  now  the  whole  army  having 
returned,  threw  down  the  waU,  tore  up  the  palisades,  transferred 
the  pales  to  their  own  lines,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

101.  The  next  day  the  Athenians,  setting  out  from  their 
lines,  began  to  build  at  the  clifis  over  the  marsh,  which  on  this 
side  of  EpipolaB  looks  toward  the  great  harbor,  and  in  which 
direction  their  wall  of  circumvallation  would  be  finished  in  the 
shortest  distance  by  their  going  down  over  the  plain  and  the 
marsh  to  the  harbor.  The  Syracusans  meanwhile  \^nt  out,  • 
and  on  their  part  also  began  again  to  interrupt  the  line  by  a 
palisade,  commencing  from  the  city  across  the  middle  of  the 
marsh;  and  at  the  same  time  dug  a  ditch  parallel  with  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their 
wall  of  circumvallation  as  far  as  the  sea.  They,  after  their 
work  at  the  cliff  was  completed,  again  assaulted  the  palisade 
and  the  ditch  of  the  Syracusans.  They  had  ordered  their  fleet 
to  sail  round  from  Thapsus  to  the  great  harbor  of  Syracuse, 
while  they  thenjselves  descended  at  dawn  from  EpipolaB  into 
the  plain,  and  laying  doors  and  planks  over  the  marsh,  where 
the  mud  wad  most  firm,^  crossed  it  upon  them,  and  in  the 
morning  carried  the  palisade,  excepting  a  small  part  of  it,  and 
the  ditch,  and  afterward  the  remaining  part.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious,' those  of  the  Syracusans  posted  on  the  right  wing 
flying  to  the  city,  those  on  the  left,  to  the  river.  Wishing  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  these,  the  three  hundred  chosen  troops 
of  the  Athenians  pressed  on  at  full  speed  to  the  bridge ;  but 
the  Syracusans  were  alarmed,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  their 
forces  were  there,  closed  on  these  three  hundred,  routed 
them,  and  drove  them  in  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians. 
By  their  charge  the  tribe  posted  first  on  the  wing  was  also 
thrown  into  panic;  on  observing  which,  Lamachus  came  to 
their  assistance  from  their  left,  with  a  few  archers  and  the  Ar- 
rives, and  having  crossed  the  ditch  in  advance,  and  .being  cut  off 
from  the  rest,  with  only  a  few  who  had  crossed  with  him,  was 
killed  with  five  or  six  of  his  men.     These  the  Syracusans  im- 

*  Literallj,  "  where  it  was  muddy  and  most  firm." 
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meSlKi^lv  snatched  up,  and  had  time  to  £;At,os&er  the  river  into 
a  place  of  hf&sa^ty ;  TjUjb..ZiMra#k  troops  retreated,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Athematt  force  was  now  coming  against  them. 

102.  Meanwhile,  those  of  them  who  had  at  fiist  fled  for  ref- 
iio«  to  their  city,  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  resumed 
their  courage,  and  coming  thence,  themselves  drew  up  against 
the  Athenians  in  front  of  them,  and  sent  a  part  of  their  num- 
bers to  the  lines  on  Epipolae,  thinking  they  should  take  them 
while  unguarded.  And  they  did,  indeed,  iske  and  destroy  their 
outwork '  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  but  the  lines  themselves 
Nicias  prevented  their  taking,  as  he  happened  to  have  been 
left  behind  in  them  through  illness.  He  ordered  the  servants 
to  set  fire  to  the  engines,  and  all  the  timber  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  wall ;  as  he  knew  that  for  want 
of  men  they  could  not  escape  in  any  other  way.  And  such 
was  the  result;  for  the  Syracusans  no  longer  came  against 
them  on  account  of  the  fire,  but  'withdrew  again.  Indeed,  by 
this  time  succors  had  gone  up  to  the  lines  from  the  Athenians 
below,  who  had  repulsed  the  enemy  in  that  part ;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  ships  from  Thapsus  were  sailing,  as  they  had 
been  ordered,  into  the  great  harbor.  At  the  sight  of  this, 
those  QTi  the  heights  retreated  with  all  speed,  and  the  whole 
army  of  the  Syracusans  retired  into  the  city,  thinking  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  with  their  present  force  to  prevent  the 
building  of  the  wall  down  to  the  sea. 

103.  After  this,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  restoring 
their  dead  to  the   Syracusans  under  a  truce,  and  receiving 

'  Td  deKunXeOpov  TrpoTeixKfjuicL]  Arnold  supposes  this  to  have  been  "  a 
sort  of  redoubt,  or  covering  outwork,  raised  before  that  part  of  the  line 
on  which  the  Athenians  were  at  work,  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  to 
cover  the  stones,  timber,  cranes,  scaflToldings,  and  other  things  used  for 
the  building."  But  the  expression  seems  more  suitable  for  a  stationary 
outwork,  than  for  one  which,  according  to  this  description,  would  be 
moved  about  as  the  building  progressed ;  and  the  last  passage  in  which 
the  building  operations  are  mentioned,  transfers  them  from  Epipolte  to 
"  the  cliff,  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  high  ground  above 
the  valley  of  the  Anapus."  (See  ch.  101.  1,  with  Amold*s  note  on  it). 
It  would  therefore  be  better,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  outwork  in  ques- 
tion to  have  been  intended  as  an  additional  defense  for  the  central  point 
of  the  lines,  t^v  kvkXov^  in  which  Nicias  might  naturally  have  been  left, 
as  the  place  of  greatest  security.  The  engines  and  timber  which  were 
not  required  for  immediate  use,  might  have  been  kept  near  the  redonbi 
for  the  same  reason. 
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back  those  who  had  fallen  with  Lamachus,  ad  well  as  himself. 
And  as  they  now  had  with  them  their  whole  force,  both  naval 
and  military,  they  began  from  £pipol»  and  the  cli£&,  and  cir- 
cumvallated  the  Syracusans  down  to  the  sea  with  a  double 
wall.  Provisions  were  now  brought  for  the  armament  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  Sicels  too,  who  before  were 
looMng  to  see  how  things  went,  came  as  allies  to  the  Athenians ; 
as  did  also  three  fifty-oared  galleys  from  Tyrrhenia.  And  every 
thing  else  was  prospering,  so  as  to  give  them  hope.  For  the 
Syracusans  no  longer  thought  that  uiey  could  escape  by  mili- 
tary measures,  since  no  assistance  had  reached  them  from  the 
Peloponnese ;  but  were  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  both 
among  themselves  and  to  Nicias  :  for  he  alone  held  the  com- 
mand since  the  death  of  Lamachus.  No  decision,  indeed,  was 
come  to ;  but,  as  was  natural  for  men  who  were  in  difficulties, 
and  besieged  more  closely  than  before,  many  discussions  were 
held  with  him,  and  still  more  in  the  city.  For  they  also  en- 
tertained some  suspicion  of  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
present  misfortunes,  and  deposed  the  generals  under  whose 
command  these  things  had  befallen  them — ^thinking  that  it  was 
either  through  their  bad  fortune,  or  treason,  that  they  were 
suffering — and  chose  others  in  their  stead,  namely,  HeracUdes^ 
Eucles,  and  Tellias. 

104.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  off  Leucas,  wishing  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Sicily  with  all  speed.  When  therefore  tidings 
were  oarried  to  them  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  same  falsehood,  namely,  that  Syracuse  was  by  this  time 
entirely  circumvallated,  Gylippus  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
Sicily ;  but  wishing  to  save  Italy,  he  himself,  and  Pythen  the 
Corinthian,  with  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian  ships, 
crossed  the  Ionian  Sea  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Tarentum ; 
while  the  Corinthians  having  manned,  in  addition  to  their 
own  ten,  two  Leucadian  and  three  Ambracian  vessels,  were  to 
sail  after  them.  Gylippus,  then,  having  first  gone  on  an  em- 
bassy from  I'arentum  to  Thuria,  on  the  ground  of  his  father's 
having  formerly  been  presented  with  the  franchise  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  bring  them  over,  weighed  anchor,  and 
coasted  along  Italy.  Having  been  caught,  when  opposite  the 
Terinaean  gulf,  by  a  wind  which  in  this  quarter  blows  vio- 
lently and  steadily  from  the  north,  ho  was  carried  out  to  sea. 
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and  after  enduring  exceedingly  foul  weather,  again  made  Ta- 
rentum,  and  there  drew  up  and  refitted  such  of  his  ships  as 
had  suffered  from  the  tempest  Nicias,  on  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach, despised  the  uimiber  of  his  ships  (as  had  been  the 
feeling  of  the  Thurians  also),  and  thought  that  they  were  sail- 
ing n)ore  like  a  piratical  armament  than  any  thing  else ;  and 
80  at  present  he  took  no  precautions  against  him. 

105.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Lacedae- 
monians invaded  Argos,  themselves  and  their  allies,  and  rav- 
aged the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  Athenians  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  thirty  ships ;  and  it  was 
these  that  broke  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedaem<mian8  in  a 
most  decisive  manner.  For  before  this  they  only  joined  in 
hostilities  with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans  by  plundering 
excursions  from  Pylus,  and  by  landing  on  the  other  coasts 
around  the  Peloponnese,  rather  than  on  the  Laconian ;  and 
though  the  Argives  often  desired  them  only  to  touch  at  Laco- 
nia  with  their  heavy-armed,  and  to  withdraw  after  devastating 
it  with  them  ever  so  little,  they  would  not  do  it  But  at 
that  time,  having  landed  nnder  the  command  of  Pythodorus, 
LaBspodias,  and  Demaratus,  at  Epidaurus  limera,  Prasiae,  and 
other  places,  they  ravaged  part  of  the  territory,  and  so  ren- 
dered the  excuse  of  the  La^cedaemonians  more  plausible  now 
for  defending  themselves  against  the  Athenians.  After  tho 
Athenians  had  with  their  fleet  withdrawn  fix)m  Argos,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  also,  the  Argives  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Phliasian  territory,  rava^d  part  oi  their  land,  killed 
some  of  their  men,  and  returned  home. 


BOOK  VII. 


1.  Gtlippus  and  Pytlien,  after  refitting  their  ships,  sailed 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Locri  Epizephjrii.  And 
now,  on  receiving  more  correct  information,  namely,  that 
Sjrracuse  was  not  yet  entirely  invested,  but  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  a  party  coming  with  troops  to  enter  it  on  the  side 
of  Epipolae,  they  deliberated  whether  they  should  keep  Sicily 
on  their  right  hand,  and  so  run  the  risk  oIl  sailing  into  it ;  or 
whether,  keeping  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  should  first  sail  to 
Himera,  and  take  with  them  both  the  people  there,  and  any 
other  forces  that  they  might  prevail  on  to  join  them,  and  so 
proceed  by  land.  They  determined,  then,  to  sail  for  Himera, 
especially  as  the  four  Athenian  ships  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Ehegium,  which  Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  being  at  LocrJ, 
notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  them,  had  sent  out.  H^.ving 
anticipated  therefore  this  guard-squadron,  they  crossed  over  the 
strait,  and  after  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana,  arrived  at 
Himera.  While  they  were  there,  they  persuaded  the  Hime- 
raeans  to  join  them  in  the  war,  and  both  themselves  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  to  furnish  arms  for  such  of  the  seamen  from 
their  ships  as  had  none  (for  they  had  drawn  up  their  ships  on 
shore  at  Himera).  They  also  sent  and  desired  the  Selinun- 
tines  to  meet  them  at  a  certain  place  with  all  their  forces. 
That  people  promised  to  send  them  a  force  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  as  did  the  Geloans  also,  and  some  of  the  Sicels,  who 
were  ready  to  join  them  with  much  greater  forwardness,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Archonidas,  who,  being 
king  over  some  of  the  Sicels  in  that  part,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable influence,  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenians,  and  because 
Gylippus  was  thought  to  have  come  from  Laced semon  in  a 
spirited  manner.  Thus  Gylippus  took  with  him  those  of  his 
own  seamen  and  Epihatce  who  were  provided  with  arms,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  the  Himersean  heavy  and  light 
troops,  together  mustering  about  a  thousand|  with  a  hundred 
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horse,  some  light-armed  and  horse  of  the  Selinuntines,  a  few 
Geloans,  and  a  thousand  Sicels  in  all,  and  so  advanced  a^nst 
Syracuse. 

2.  The  Corinthians,  meanwhile,  were  coming  to  their  as* 
sistance  from  Leucas  with  their  other  ships  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  Gongylus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  commanders,  who 
had  put  to  sea  last  of  all  with  a  single  vessel,  arrived  first  at 
Syraiiuse,  though  but  a  little  before  Gylippus.  Finding  them 
on  the  point  of  holding  an  assembly  to  consult  on  bringing  tho 
war  to  a  conclusion,  he  prevented  their  doing  so,  and  reassured 
them  by  saying  that  there  were  other  ships  still  sailing  up, 
and  Gylippus,  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  command  of  them.  Upon  this  the  Syracusans  were  reas- 
sured, and  immediately  went  out  in  full  force*  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Gylippus ;  for  by  this  time  they  perceived  him  ac- 
tually near  at  hand.  He,  having  taken  on  his  passage  Jetse,  a 
fortress  of  the  Sicels,  and  having  formed  his  men  for  battle, 
arrived  at  Epipolse ;  after  mounting  which,  on  the  side  by 
Euryelus,  where  the  Athenians  also  had  ascended  at  first,  he 
advanced  in  company  with  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athe- 
nian lines.  He  happened  to  have  come  at  so  critical  a  time, 
that  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  stades  length  had  already 
beeu  completed  by  the  Athenians,  extending  to  the  great  har- 
bor, except  for  a  short  distance  near  the  sea,  which  they 
were  still  building.  For  the  rest  of  their  lines,  to  Trogilus  on 
the  other  sea,  stones  had  already  been  laid  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance,  and  some  points  were  left  half  finished,  wnile 
others  were  entirely  completed.  To  such  extreme  danger  had 
Syracuse  been  reduced. 

3.  The  Athenians,  though  thrown  into  consternation  at  first 
by  the  sudden  attack  made  upon  them  by  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  quickly  drew  up  for  battle.  Gylippus  halted  near 
them,  and  sent  on  a  herald  to  tell  them  that  if  they  chose  to 
depart  from  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking  what  belonged  to 
them,  he  was  ready  to  make  a  truce  to  that  effect  They, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  sent  him  back  again 
without  giving  any  answer.  After  this,  they  made  their  prep- 
arations against  each  other.  And  Gylippus,  seeing  the  Syra- 
cusans in  disorder  and  not  easily  falling  into  line,  drew  off  his 
forces  more  into  the  open  ground ;  while  Nicias  did  not  lead  the 
Athenians  against  them,  but  remained  still  near  his  own  walL 
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When  Gylippus  found  that  they  were  not  advancing,  he  with- 
drew his  armj  to  what  is  called  the  citadel  of  Temenites,  and 
there  they  stationod  themselves  for  the  night  The  next  day 
he  took  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  drew  them  up  near 
the  walls  of  the  Athenians,  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  relief 
of  any  other  quarter,  while  he  sent  a  detachment  to  the  fort  of 
Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  men  ho 
found  in  it ;  the  place  not  being  within  sight  of  the  Athenians. 
On  the  same  day,  too,  a  trireme  of  the  Athenians,  moored  off 
the  harbor,  was  taken  by  the  Syracnsans. 

4.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  commencing 
at  the  city,  began  to  build  upward  along  Epipolas  a  single 
wall  in  a  cross  direction,  that  the  Athenians,  if  tney  could  not 
stop  their  progress,  might  no  longer  be  able  to  invest  them. 
Tho  Athenians  had  by  this  time  gone  up  to  the  heights,  after 
completing  their  wall  down  to  the  sea;  and  there  being  one  weak 
part  in  the  Athenian  wall,  Gylippus  took  his  forces  by  night 
and  made  an  attack  upon  it.  When  the  Athenians  were  aware 
of  his  approach  (for  they  happened  to  be  bivouacking  out- 
side), they  advanced  to  meet  him ;  on  observing  which,  he  led 
back  the  troops  on  his  side  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The 
Athenians  having  then  raised  it  higher,  themselves  kept  guard 
at  this  point,  and  now  disposed  the  other  allies  along  the  rest 
of  the  works  as  they  were  severally  to  man  them.  Nicias  de- 
termined also  to  fortify  what  is  called  Plemyrium,  a  headland 
opposite  the  city,  which  runs  out  beyond  the  great  harbor, 
and  narrows  its  mouth.  If  this  were  fortified,  he  thought  that 
the  introduction  of  provisions  would  be  more  easily  effected ; 
as  they  would  carry  on  their  blockade  from  a  less  distance,  near 
the  port*  occupied  by  the  Syracusans,  and  would  not,  as  now, 
put  out  against  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbor,  in 
case  of  their  stirring  at  all  with  their  fleet.  And  he  now  paid 
more  attention  to  the  maritime  operations  of  the  war,  seeing 
that  their  affairs  by  land  were  more  hopeless  since  the  aarival 
of  Gylippus.  Having,  therefore,  crossed  over  with  a  body  of 
troops  and  his  ships,  he  completed  the  building  of  three  forts ; 
in  which  were  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the  stores ;  the 
larger  boats  and  the  fast-sailing  ships  being  now  also  moored 
there.     And  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  chiefly  at  that  time 

*  f.  e^  the  lesser  port,  as  it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater, 
tn  which  the  Athenian  fleet  now  lay. 
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* 
tliat  the  wasting  of  the  crews  first  began.    For  as  they  had  but  a 

scanty  supply  of  water,  and  that  not  close  at  hand ;  and,  more- 
over,  as  the  sailors  from  time  to  time  went  out  to  gather  fire- 
wood, they  were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  horse,  which  had  the 
command  of  the  country.  For  a  third  part  of  their  cavsdry 
had  been  posted  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  small  town  in  the 
Oljrmpieum,  with  an  eye  to  the  troops  on  Plemyrium,  to  pre- 
vent meir  marching  out  to  commit  ravages.  Meanwhile  Nicias 
learned  that  the  rest  of  the  Corinthian  ships  also  were  sailing 
to  the  island,  and  sent  twenty  vessels  to  watch  for  them,  with 
orders  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them  about  Locri,  Rhegium, 
and  the  approaches  to  Sicily. 

6.  Gylippus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  once  building  the  wall 
across  Epipolae — ^making  use  of  the  stones  which  the  Athenians 
before  had  thrown  down  along  the  line  for  their  own  use — and 
leading  out  continually  the  Syracusans  and  their 'allies,  and 
drawing  them  up  before  the  works ;  while  the  Athenians  form- 
ed Uieir  line  against  them.  When  Gylippus  thought  it  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  he  commenced  the  attack ;  and,  having 
closed  in  battle,  they  fought  in  the  space  between  the  works, 
where  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans  was  of  no  use.  When 
the  Syracusans  and  their  aUies  had  been  thus  defeated,  and 
had  t^en  up  their  dead  under  truce,  and  after  the  Athenians 
had  erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  called  his  army  together,  and 
said,  that ''  the  fault  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own ;  iov  he  had 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  by 
his  arrangements  for  the  battle,  which  he  had  made  too  far 
within  the  works :  wherefore  he  would  now  lead  them  again 
to  the  charge.  And  he  begged  them  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  this  view  of  the  case — ^that  they  would  not  have  the  worse, 
as  regarded  forces,  and  that  with  respect  to  resolution,  it  would 
be  intolerable  if  they  should  not  determine,  Peloponnesians  and 
Dorians  as  they  were,  to  get  the  better  of  lonians,  and  islanders, 
and  a  mixed  rabble  of  men,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
country. 

6.  After  this,  when  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, he  led  them  a  second  time  against  the  enemy.  Now 
Nicias  and  the  Athenians  thought,  that  even  if  the  Sjrracusans 
should  not  wish  to  commence  an  engagement,  it  was  necessary 
for  themselves  not  to  permit  their  wall  to  be  carried  past  their 
own :  for  by  this  time  the  enemy's  work  had  all  but  passed  the 
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termination  of  the  Athenian  lines ;  and  if  it  went  on  any  ftir- 
tber,  it  was  at  once  all  the  same  to  them,  whether  they  were 
continually  fighting  and  vict6rious,  or  did  not  fight  at  all ;  and 
therefore  they  advanced  to  meet  the  Syracusans.  Grylippus 
led  his  heavy-armed  further  beyond  the  fortifications  of  the 
two  parties  than  before,  and  so  engaged  them,  posting  his  cav- 
alry and  dart-men  on  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  open 
space  where  the  works  connected  with  both  walls  terminated. 
Duriag'  the  battle  the  cavalry  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  routed  it ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  the  rest  of  the  army  also  was  de- 
feated by  the  Syracusans,  and  driven  within  their  lines.  The 
following  night  they  had  time  to  build  up  to  the  Athenian 
works,  and  to  pass  them ;  so  that  now  they  could  no  longer  bo 
stopped  by  the  enemy,  while  they  deprived  them^  even  if  vic- 
tonous,  of  all  chance  of  investing  the  Q|ty  in  future. 

V.  After  this,  the  remaining  twelve  vessels  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  having  eluded  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  guard-force,  sailed  into  harbor,  under 
the  command  of  Erasinides,  a  Corinthian,  and  joined  the  Syra- 
cusans in  completing  the  remainder  of  their  works  up  to  the 
cro«s  wall.*     And  now  Gylippus  went  away  into  the  rest  of 

'  ivveTElxioav  rd  ^.otirov,  k.  t.  X]  GoUer  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  nnder- 
gtand  this  of  the  completion  of  the  Syracusan  counter-work,  which  they 
Bupnose  to  have  been  before  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  at  some  points 
where  the  position  was  naturally  stronger  than  at  others,  but  to  have 
been  now  carried  to  an  uniform  height  up  to  the  Athenian  wall,  here 
cjdled  Tov  kyKapaiov  reixovcy  as  running  at  right  angles  to  the  counter- 
work. This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  like  every  other  that  has  been  proposed.  For  the 
supposition  of  the  counter-work  having  been  left  in  an  imperfect  state  has 
nothing  whatever  to  support  it  in  our  author's  description  of  it  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  which  would  naturally,  I  think,  lead  one  to  just  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Nor  does  the  description  of  the  actual  surface  of 
EpipolsB,  as  given  in  Arnold's  Memoir,  make  it  probable  that  there  would 
be,  in  the  course  of  the  wall,  any  points  of  such  natural  strength  as  to 
have  encouraged  them  to  dispense,  even  for  a  time,  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  securing  their  work;  as  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  it 
passed  over  any  of  the  "  four  decided  slopes  of  rock,"  by  which  alone  the 
*' gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  ascent"  is  broken.  And  although 
kyKapaiov,  as  "  a  mere  relative  expression,"  might  be  applied  to  either  of 
the  two  works  whose  relative  position  it  describes,  it  is  surely  most  im- 
probable, that  after  using  it  as  our  author  undoubtedly,  I  think,  does  in 
every  other  passage  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Syracusans,  ho 
should  in  this  single  instance  employ  it  in  the  very  contrary  manner.   On 
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Sicilj  for  forces,  intendmg  to  raise  them  both  for  sea  and  land 
service ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  over  any  of  the  cities 
that  was  either  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  or  had  hitherto  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  war.  Other  embassadors  of  the  Syra- 
Gusans  and  Corinthians  were  also  sent  to  Lacedsemon  and 
Corinth,  in  order  that  a  fresh  force  might  be  sent  over  to 
them,  in  whatever  way  might  answer  best,  whether  in  mer- 
chantmen, or  boats,  or  any  how  else :  since  the  Athenians  too 
were  sending  for  reinforcements*  Moreover,  the  Syracusans 
proceeded  to  man  and  practice  a 'fleet,  for  the  purpo'-o  of 
making  an  attempt  in  that  way  also,  and  were  in  other  re- 
spects much  more  full  of  confidence. 

8.  Nicias  observing  this,   and    seeing    that    the  enemy's 
strength  and  their  own  difficulties  were  every  day  increasing, 

these  grounds  I  think  that  Arnold's  hypothesis  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable ;  viz^  that  he  alliftes  to  some  additional  work  carried  out  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Syracusans  from  the  city  wall,  to  join,  and  so 
strengthen,  the  counter- wall.    Or,  if  this  should  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  in  which  the  counter-wall  is  afterward  described,  ch.  42. 
4,  the' joint  operations  here  spoken  of  may  perhaps  refer  more  generally 
to  the  building  of  out- works,  extending  at  intervals  up  to  it ;  especially 
as  three  such  irpTouxlofiaTa  are  actually  mentioned  as  existing  there 
(ch.  43.  4),  though  we  are  not  expressly  told  when  they  were  raised. 
With  regard  to  the  verb  ^w£T€ixt(yav  being  used  with  reference  to  the 
nominative  at  v^cr,  I  can  not  agree  with  Arnold  that  "this  is  not  the 
way  ia  which  Thucydides  commonly  writes ;"  or  suppose,  for  {his  reason 
at  least,  that  '^something  has  dropped  out  of  the  text."    The  other  con- 
clusioa  mentioned  by  him  seems  much  more  probable,  viz.,  "  that  the 
whole  passage  was  written  carelessly.'*    There  would  seem  to  be  no  ab- 
stract reason  why  actions  should  not  be  attributed  to  ships,  which  could 
only  have  been  performed  by  the  men  in  them ;  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  continually  attributed  by  our  author  to  countries,  cities,  etc.     And 
the  following  passages,  among  others  which  might  be  quoted,  appear  to 
prove  that  "  this  is  the  way  in  which  Thucydides  writes,''  at  least  not 
unfrequently: — L  116.  1,  hvxov  yd.p  al  filv  {i,  c,  rdv  vtuv).knl  Kapiac 
ig  irpocHon^v  tUv  ^oiviaaCtv  veCiv  oixofievaij  al  fV  M  Xiov  koI  hiaBov 
vepiayyeXXovoat  0oij0eiv.    II.  69.  1,  iripag  6^  U  ini  Kapiac  i^f*^  Avxlac 
KcU  MeX^aavdpw  orpaT^yoVf  onu>c  ravrd  re  dpyvpoTioyijai  Koi  rd  ^ijarixdv 
Ttjv  TleXovovvtfaioiv  fifi  idaiv,  «.  r.  X..   III.  33.  1,  3,  oxffdij  ydp  iird  t^c 
2aXafiiviac  koI  TlapdXov  in  Trepl  KXupov  opfzuv^ — avTuyyeXoL  JP  avrov 
Idovaai  h  ry  KXap<^  ^  re  I\apa7.oc  koI  ff  ^a'kafiivia  l^paaav.    Bloomfield 
most  strangely  misrepresents  the  meaning  both  of  Thucydides  and  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  by  giving  in  his  note,  as  the  translation  of  luxp*-  fov 
iyKapciov  reixovg,  the  words,  "  beyond  the  interval  where  the  two  walls 
converged  toward  each  other;"  which  are  evidently  intended  by  the  his- 
torian thus  misquoted  to  be  explanatory  of  l^(^  tqv  reix^v,  ch.  6.  3. 
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sent,  on  his  side  also,  to  Athens ;  having,  indeed,  on  many 
other  occasions  sent  messengers  at  the  time  of  their  several 
operations^  but  doing  so  then  especially,  because  he  thought 
that  they  were  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  that  uidess  those 
at  home  recalled  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  sent  out  no 
small  reinforcement,  there  was  no  hope  of  preservation  for 
them.  Fearing,  hoyrever,  that  those  who  were  sent  by  him, 
cither  through  incapacity  for  speaking,  or  through  being  defi- 
cient in  sense,^  or  from  a  wish  to  say  something  to  please  the 
multitude,  should  not  report  the  real  facta  of  the  case,  ho 
wrote  a  letter,  thinking  that  by  this  means,  more  than  any 
other,  the  Athenians  would  learn  his  own  sentiments  without 
their  being  at  all  obscured  by  the  messenger,  and  so  would 
deliberate  on  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  those 
whom  he  sent  departed  with  the  letter  and  all  that  they  were 
to  say ;  while  he  himself  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  arma- 
ment, being  engaged  now  in  precautionary  measures,  rather 
than  in  perils  voluntarily  incurred. 

9.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  Evetion,  an  Athenian 
general,  having  in  concert  with  Perdiccas  marched  against 
Amphipolis  with  a  numerous  body  of  Thracians,  did  not  take 
the  city,  but  after  bringing  round  some  triremes  into  the  Stry- 
mon,  blockaded  it  from  the  river,  making  his  approaches  from 
Himeneum.     And  thus  the  summer  ended. 

10.  The  following  winter,  the  messengers  of  Nicias  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  they  staled  by  word  of  mouth  what  had  been  told 
them,  answered  whatever  further  question  any  one  asked,  and 
deUvered  the  letter;  which  the  secretary  of  state  came  for- 
ward and  read  to  the  Athenians,  being  to  the  following  purport: 

11.  "With  our  •former  operations,  Athenians,  you  nave 
been  made  acquainted  by  many  other  letters  ;  but  at  present, 
it  is  especially  seasonable  that  you  should  deliberate  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  we  are  in.  When,  then,  we  had  in 
many  engagements  defeated  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we 
were  sent,  and  had  built  the  wall^  in  which  we  are  now  lying 
Gylippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  came  with  an  army  frx>m  the 
Peloponnese  and  some  of  the  cities  m  Sicily.    And  though 

*  yvu/ifK']  In  corroboration  of  Arnold's  argument  for  this  reading  m 
preference  to  fivijfivCi  compare  the  three  requisite  qualifications  of  an  ora- 
tor, mentioned  11.  60. 6,  6^  oiSevdc  olojuiat  ^aaav,  eivai  yvuvai  re  rd  deovra 
K(U  ipftpvevaai  ravray  ^iAoToAtf  re  k<U  xp^ff^ttTQV  Kpeiaau>Vf  k,  t,  X, 
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in  the  first  battle  he  was  beaten  by  us,  in  the  one  fought  th« 
next  day  we  were  driven  from  the  field  by  numerous  cavalry 
and  dart-men,  and  retired  within  our  walls.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  have  ceased  working  at  our  line  of  circumval- 
lation,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy^s  numbers,  and  are  lying 
sti  1 ;  (for  we  should  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  our  force,  since  the  guarding  of  our  lines  has  exhaust- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  our  heavy-armed ;)  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  carried  past  us  a  single  wall,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  invest  them,  unless  one  should 
assault  this  counter-work  with  a  large  force,  and  take  it. 
And  the  consequence  is,  that  we  who  are  thought  to  be  bo- 
sieging  others,  are  rather  being  besieged  ourselves,  as  far  as 
operations  by  land  are  concerned ;  for  we  can  not  even  go  out 
far  into  the  country  because  of  their  horse. 

12.  "  They  have  also  sent  embassadors  to  the  Peloponnese 
for  fresh  troops,  and  Gylippus  is  gone  to  the  cities  in  Sicily, 
to  pesuade  some  of  them  which  are  at  present  neutral  to  join 
in  the  war,  and  to  bring  from  others,  if  he  can  an  additional 
land  force,  as  well  as  naval  armament.  For  they  intend,  as  I 
hear,  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  our  walls  with  their  army, 
and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their  fleet  And  let  none  of  you 
think  it  strange  that  I.  say  hy  sea  also.  For  although  (as  tho 
onemy  also  are  aware),  our  fleet  was  at  first  m  fine  condition, 
as  regards  both  the  soundness  of  the  ships  and  the  complete- 
ness of  their  crews,  yet  now  both  the  ships  are  leaky,  from 
having  already  been  at  sea  so  long  a  time,  and  Ihe  crews  have 
been  wasted ;  it  being  impossible  to  haul  up  and  careen  tho 
vessels,  because  those  of  the  enemy,  being  more  than  equal  in 
number,  are  continually  causing  expectatlbn  of  their  sailing 
against  us.  For  they  are  seen  practicing,  and  it  rests  witii 
them  to  make  the  attack  [when  they  please] ;  and  they  havo 
greater  facility  of  careening  their  ships,  since  they  are  not  en- 
ffaged  m  blockadmsf  others. 

DO  O 

13.  "We  on  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage, though  with  a  great  superabundance  of  ships,  and 
th<5ugn  we  were  not  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  keep  ^fUxL  with 
all  of  them  For  if  we  relax  our  watching  even  m  a  slight 
deorree,  we  shall  have  no  provisions ;  since  even  now  we  find 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  in  past  their  city.  On  this  account 
our  crews  have  been  wasted  and  are  still  wasting ;  as  some  of 
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our  seamen,  in  consequence  of  their  fetching  wood,  of  foraging, 
and  of  distant  watering,  are  cut  off  by  their  cavalry ;  while 
our  servants,  since  we  have  been  reduced  to  an  equal  footing 
desert  from  us,  and  those  of  the  foreigners  who  went  on  board 
as  pressed  men  straightway  depart  to  the  several  cities;  while 
those,  again,  who  were  at  first  elated  by  the  high  pay,  and 
supposed  that  they  were  going  to  make  money,  rather  than  to 
fight,  since  they  have  unexpectedly  seen  both  the  fleet  and 
every  thing  else  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  offering  resistance 
to  us,  either  leave  us  on  finding  some  excuse  fbr  going  over 
to  the  enemy,  or  in  whatever  way  they  severally  can  (and 
Sicily  is  a  large  country)  ;*  while  in  some  instances,  by  engaging 
in  traffic  themselves,  after  persuading  the  captains  to  take 
Hyccarian  slaves  on  board  in  their  stead,  they  have  destroyed 
the  perfection  of  our  navy. 

14.  "  For  you,  to  whom  I  am  writing  know  that  the  flower 
of  a  crew  is  limited  in  number,'*  and  that  there  are  but  few  sea- 
men who  will  get  a  ship  under  weigh,  or  keep  the  rowii^  in 
lime.  But  the  most  distressing  of  all  these  things  is,  that  I, 
(heir  general,  have  no  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses 
(for  your  tempers  are  difficult  to  command),  and  that  we  have 
no  means  of  recruiting  our  ships'  crews  (which  the  enemy  can 
do  from  many  quarters),  but  both  what  is  kept,  and  what  is 
<fttpended,  must  be  taken  from  what  we  brought  with  us.  For 
the  cities  which  are  at  present  in  alliance  with  us,  namely, 
Naxos  and  Catana,  are  powerless.  If,  indeed^  one  additional 
advantage  be  still  gained  by  the  enemy,  I  mean,  that  the 
places  in  Italy  which  supply  us  with  food,  seeing  the  con- 
dition wo  are  in,  and  in  case  of  your  not  reinforcing  us,  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
them  without  a  single  battle,  through  our  being  starved  out.'  I 
might,  it  ift  true,  have  had  more  agreeable  things  than  tliese  to 
vmte  to  you,  but  none  more  useful,  if  it  is  necessary  for  you 

*  And,  tbere(bi«,  as  he  implies,  "there  were  so  many  points  of  refuge 
open  to  them  that  their  escape  was  easily  effected."    See  Arnold's  note. 

"  oTL  Ijpnxeia  uKur)  irlrnxJiiaTo^.']  Or,  as  others  take  it,  "tha  theblooro 
•^f  a  crew  is  but  of  brief  duration."    But  that  statement  has  been  al* 
•^ady  made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  sec.  3 ;  and  the  words  which  fol- 
->w  are  evidently  intended  to  explain  this  expression. 

*  iKv-o?,inpK7jfi^vn.iv.]  Literally,  "compelled  to  surrender;"  but  the 
correctness  of  Arnold's  version,  which  I  have  adopted,  seems  proved  by 
the  passage  quoted  by  him  from  I.  134.  2,  l^eno^iopKijcav  hfiij), 
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to  deliberate  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  affairs  here.  And  be- 
sides, knowing  as  I  do  your  temper,  that  you  wish,  indeed,  to 
receive  the  most  pleasing  statement,  but  find  fault  afterward, 
should  any  thing  in  consequence  of  them  turn  out  different 
to  what  you  expected,  I  thought  it  safer  to  lay  the  truth  be- 
fore you. 

15.  "And  now  bo  assured  of  this,  that  for  the  business  on 
which  we  first  came  here,  neither  your  troops  nor  your  gen- 
erals have  become  inadequate  :  but  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is 
being  united  together,  and  a  fresh  force  is  expected  by  them 
from  the  Peloponnese,  you  must  now  deliberate  with  a  convic- 
tion that  your  troops  are  not  a  match  oven  for  their  present 
enemies,  but  that  you  must  either  recall  these,  or  send  in  ad- 
dition to  them  another  armament  not  less  numerous,  both  mili- 
taiy  and  naval,  and  no  small  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  some 
one  to  succeed  me,  since  I  am  unable  to  remain  at  my  pofit  in 
consequence  of  a  nephritic  disease.  And  I  think  that  I  may 
claim  some  consideration  at  your  hands;  for  when  I  was  in 
health,  I  did  you  much  service  during  the  periods  of  my  com- 
mand. But  whatever  you  mean  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  spring,  and  without  any  delay ;  since  the  enemy 
will  in  a  short  time  provide  themselves  with  the  succors  from 
Sicily,  and  though  not  so  quickly  with  those  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, yet  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  them,  in  some  re^ 
spects  they  will  elude  your  observation,  f.s  before,  and  in  others 
will  anticipate  you." 

16.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias's  letter.  The  Athenians, 
after  hearing  it,  did  not  allow  him  to  resign  his  command,  but 
till  the  arrival  of  others  who  were  elected  as  his  colleagues, 
they  joined  with  him  two  of  those  who  were  there  on  the  spot, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  that  he  might  not  in  his  illnees 
bear  the  labor  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  voted  to 
send  fresh  forces,  both  naval  and  military,  composed  of  Athen- 
ians on  the  muster-roll,  and  of  their  allies.  They  also  elected 
as  his  colleagues,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  £ury< 
medon  son  of  Thucles ;  the  latter  of  whom  they  dispatched 
to  Sicily  immediately,  about  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten 
ships,  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  and  orders  to 
tell  the  troops  there  that  succors  would  come  to  them,  and 
that  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  interests. 

11,  Demosthenes,  in  the  mean  time,  staid  behind,  and  made 
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preparations  for  the  expedition,  intending  to  start  as  soon 
as  it  was  spring  ;  while  he  sent  the  allies  word  to  levy  troops, 
and  got  ready  at  home  money,  ships,  and  heavy-armed.  The 
Athenians  also  sent  twenty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  and  to  keep  guard  that  none  might  cross  over  from 
Corinth  and  the  Peloponnese  to  Sicily.  For  the  Corinthians, 
after  the  embassadors  came  to  them,  and  brought  a  more  fa- 
vorable report  of  affairs  in  Sicily,  thinking  that  they  had  not 
been  unseasonable  in  sending  their  former  squadron,  were 
now  much  more  encouraged,  and  prepared,  on  their  part,  to 
dispatch  heavy-armed  troops  for  Sicily  in  vessels  of  burden, 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  did  likewise  from  the  rest  of  the  Pelc 
ponnese.  The  Corinthiats  manned  also  five  and  twenty  tri- 
remes, to  try  the  result  of  a  battle  with  the  squadron  keeping 
watch  at  Naupactus,  and  that  the  Athenians  there  might  be 
less  able  to  prevent  their  transports  from  putting  out,  having 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  Corinthian  line  of  triremes  drawn  up 
against  them. 

18.  The  Lacedaemonians  prepared,  too,  for  the  invasion  of 
Attica,  both  in  accordace  with  their  own  previous  resolution, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
since  they  had  heard  of  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  sent 
from  Athens  to  Sicily ;  that  they  might  be  stopped  by  an  in- 
cursion being  made  into  the  country.  Alcibiades  also  kept 
urgently  advising  them  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  not  to  let  the 
war  rest.  But  most  of  all  had  they  gained  confidence,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  the  Athenians,  being  engaged  in  a 
twofold  war  with  both  themselves  and  the  Siceliots,  would 
be  more  easily  subdued;  and  also  because  they  considered 
them  to  have  first  broken  the  truce.  For  in  the  former  course 
of  hostilities  they  thought  the  guilt  lay  more  on  their  own 
side,  both  because  the  lliebans  had  entered  platsea  during  a 
time  of  truce ;  and  because,  when  it  had  been  specified  in 
the  former  treaty,  that  none  should  take  up  arms  ag^nst 
others,  if  they,  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  judicial  decision, 
they  themselves  had  not  listened  t-o  the  Athenians  when  ap- 
pealing to  such  a  decision.  On  which  account  they  considered 
that  wey  were  justly  unsuccessful,  and  made  botn  their  mis- 
fortune at  Pylus,  and  whatever  other  might  have  befallen 
them,  a  subject  of  serious  reflection.*     But  when  the  Athenians 

'  Or,  "  of  religious  scruple,"  as  in  some  other  passages 
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had  set  out  from  Argos  with  those  thirty  ships,  and  ravaged  a 
part  of  Epidaurus,  Prasiae,  and  some  other  places,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  -were  also  spreading  devastation  from  Pylus;' 
and  when  they  refused  to  intrust  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
though  the  Lacedsemonians  as  often  as  differences  had  arisen 
concerning  any  of  the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  appealed  to 
a  judicial  decision ;  then,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
that  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  in  the  former  instance  had 
been  committed  by  themselves,  had  now,  agsdn,  come  in  the 
same  way  to  attach  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
eager  for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  during  this  winter  they 
sent  round  to  their  allies  orders  for  iron,  and  were  getting  all 
the  tools  ready  for  building  their  fort.*  At  the  same  time  they 
were  themselves  raising  supplies,  and  compelling  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesians  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  dispatching  in  the 
merchantmen  succors  to  those  in  Sicily.  And  so  the  winter 
ended,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

19.  The  following  spring,  at  its  very  commencement,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  made  a  very  early  incursion 
into  Attica,  under  the  conunand  of  Agis  son  of  Archidamua, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  first  place,  then,^  they  rav- 
aged the  parts  of  the  country  about  the  plain,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Decele%  dividing  the  work  among  the  con- 
tingents of  the  different  states.  The  place  is  distant  from  the 
city  of  Athens  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stades,  and  about 
the  same,  or  not  much  more,  from  Boeotia.  Now  the  fortress 
was  raised  for  the  annoyance  of  the  plain  and  the  richest  parts 
of  the  country,  being  visible  as  fer  as  Athens.  Thus,  then, 
the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica^  and  their  allies^  were  engaged 
with  their  building.  Those  in  the  Peloponnese,  about  the 
same  time,  were  sending  off  their  heavy-armed  troops  to 
Sicily  in  the  merchantmen,  the  Lacedaemonians  having  pick- 
ed for  the  purpose  the  best  of  the  Helots  and  Neodamodes, 

'  lli^arevoyTo.']  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  *'  they,  the  Ijacedsemonians, 
wore  continually  being  plundered ;"  referring  to  V.  14.  2,  ^tjarevofievrjc  r^f 
X(^pac  Ik  rfig  liv?.ov,  Poppo  prefers  the  active  sense,  and  is  inclined  to 
admit  tT^riaTevov^  as  Becker  has  done  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.,  tho 
middle  form  not  being  used  elsewhere.  As  both  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing verbs  refer  to  the  Athenians,  the  change  of  subject  is  certainly 
very  harsh,  if  i^ijarevovro  be  referred  to  the  LacedsBmonians ;  even  more 
so,  I  think,  than  in  that  remarkable  instance  which  occurs  II.  3.  3. 
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amoimtiDg  both  together  to  seven  hundred,  with  Eccritus,  a 
Spartan,  in  command  of  them,  and  the  Bceotians,  three  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of  Xeno  and  Nico,  The- 
bans,  and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian.  These  started  among 
ihe  first  from  Taenarus,  in  Laconia,  and  put  out  into  the  open 
sea.  Not  long  after  them,  the  Corinthians  dispatched  ^ve  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  some  from  Corinth  itself,  and  some  hired 
from  Arcadia  besides,  having  appointed  Alexander  a  Cor- 
inthian to  the  command  of  them.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent 
ofl^  at  the  same  time  with  the  Corinthians,  two  hundred  heavy- 
armed  under  the  command  of  Sargeus,  a  Sicyonian.  In  the 
mean  time  the  five  and  twenty  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which 
had  been  manned  in  the  winter,  were  stationed  in  opposition 
to  the  twenty  Athenian  vessels  at  Naupactus,  till  they  had  got 
these  heavy-armed  on  board  the  merchantmen  out  to  sea :  for 
which  purpose,  indeed,  they  had  been  originally  manned,  that 
the  Athenians  might  not  attend  to  the  merchantmen  so  much 
as  to  the  triremes. 

20.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  at  th6  time  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Decelea,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring, 
sent  thirty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Peloponnese,  under  the 
command  of  Charicles  son  of  Apollodorus,  who  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Argos  also,  and  call  for  a  contingent  of  their  heavy- 
armed  to  go  on  board,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance. 
Demosthenes,  too,  they  dispatched  to  Sicily,  as  they  had  in- 
tended, with  sixty  Athenian  ships,  and  five  Chian,  twelve  hun- 
dred Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  muster-roll,  and  as  many 
islanders  as  they  could  possibly  raise  from  the  several  places ; 
while  they  also  supplied  themselves  from  the  other  subject  allies 
with  whatever  they  could  get  in  any  quarter  that  would  be  of 
service  for  the  war.  Moreover,  he  was  instructed,  as  he  sailed 
round,  to  join  Charicles  first  in  his  military  measures  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia.  So  Demosthenes,  after  sailing  to  j£^'na, 
waited  for  any  part  of  the  armament  that  might  have  been 
left  behind,  as  well  as  for  Charicles  to  fetch  the  Argive  troops. 

21.  In  Sicily,  about  the. same  period  of  this  spring,  Gyhp- 
pus  came  to  Syracuse,  bringing  from  the  cities  which  he  had 
persuaded  to  join  him  as  large  a  number  of  troops  as  he  re- 
spectively could.  And  now,  having  called  the  Syracusans  to- 
gether, he  said  that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  ships  as  pos- 
sible,  and  try   the    oxperiment    of  a  sea-fight;  for  that  he 
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.hoped  to  pi^uce  thereby  a  result  worth  the  risk,  toward  the 
issue  of  the  war.  Hermocrates,  too,  most  earnestly  loined 
him  in  trying  to  persuade  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
want  courage  for  attacking  the  Athenians  by  sea ;  observing, 
"that  that  people  had  no  itioro  than  themselves  enjoyed  an 
hereditary  and  perpetual  experience  at  sea,  but  had  become  a 
naval  power  after  being,  even  more  than  the  Syracusans,  an 
inland  one ;  and  only  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  Medes.  And  to  men  of  a  daring  character  like  the  Athe- 
nians, thos3  who  were  daring  ia  opposition  to  them  would  ap- 
pear most  formidable :  for  tho  terror  with  which  that  people 
paralyzed  their  enemies,  not,  in  some  casss,  by  being  superior 
to  them  in  power,  but  by  attacking  them  with  confidence, 
they^^  too,  would  in  the  same  way  stnke  into  their  opponents. 
And  he  was  well  assured,  he  said,  that  the  Syracusans,  by  un- 
expectedly daring  to  offer  resistance  to  tho  navy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, would  in  a  greater  degree  gain  advantage  from  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy  on  that  account,  than  the  Athenians  by 
their  skill  would  harm  the  unskillful  Syracusans.  He  urged 
them  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  trial  with  their  fleet,  and  not 
to  shrink  from  it."  Accordingly  tho  Syracusanp,  cX  the  per- 
suasion of  Gylippus,  Hermocratcs,  and  whoever  else  joinei 
them,  resohed  on  the  sea-fight,  and  proceeded  to  man  their  shipsL 
22.  When  Gylippus  had  prepared  the  fleet  for  action,  ho 
took  the  whole  army  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  himself  in- 
tended to  assault  by  land  the  forts  on  Plerayrium,  while  at  tho 
same*  time,  according  to  agreement,  thirty-five  of  the  Syrc- 
cusan  triremes  sailed  to  the  attack  from  the  great  harbor, 
and  forty-five  sailed  round  from  tho  lesser,  where  their  arse- 
nal was  situated ;  wishing  to  effect  a  junction  with  those 
within,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sail  against  Plemyrium,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  be  disconcerted  by  an  attack  on 
both  sides.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  having  with 
all  speed  manned  sixty  ships  to  oppose  them,  with  five  and 
twenty  of  them  engaged  the  five  and  thirty  of  the  Syracusans 
that  were  in  the  great  harbor,  and  with  the  remainder  went 
to  meet  those  that  were  sailing  round  from  the  arsenal.  Thus 
they  immediately  entered  into  action  before  the  mouth  of  the 

1  Koi  cr^c»  K,  T.  7.]  Or,.  "  they"  (i  c,  the  Athonians)  "  would  them- 
eolves  also  be  subject  to  before  their  enemies ;"  supposing,  as  Pobre« 
does,  that  (x^'if  is  hero  equivalent  to  dvrot)^  kKtivovg. 
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great  harbor,  and  for  a  long  time  resisted  cacH  other,  the  one 
side  wishing  to  force  an  entrance,  the  other  being  anxious  to 
prevent  them. 

23.  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  when  the  Athenians  in 
Plemyrium  had  gone  down  to  the  sea,  and  were  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  naval  engagement,  surprised  them  by  suddenly  at 
daybreak  assaulting  the  forts,  of  which  he  took  the  largest 
first,  and  then  the  other  two ;  their  garrisons  not  having 
awaited  his  attack,  when  they  saw  the  largest  easily  carried. 
From  the  first  that  was  taken  the  men  escaped  with  difSculty 
to  their  camp,  as  many  of  them  as  took  refuge  in  their  boats 
and  merchantmen ;  for  as  the  Syracusans  were  getting  the 
better  in  the  engagement  with  their  ships  in  the  great  har- 
bor, the  fugitives  were  chased  by  one  trireme,  and  that  a  fast 
sailer ;  but  when  the  other  two  forts  were  taken,  at  that  time 
the  Syracusans,  in  their  turn,  were  now  being  beaten,  and  so 
those  who  were  flying  out  of  the  forts  sailed  along  shore  with 
greater  ease.  For  the  Syracusan  ships  that  were  fighting  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  having  forced  their  way 
through  those  of  the  Athenians,  sailed  in  without  any  order, 
and  being  entangled  with  one  another,  transferred  the  victory 
to  the  Athenians ;  who  routed  both  these,  and  those  by  which 
they  were  at  first  being  defeated  in  the  harbor.  They  also 
sank  eleven  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  killing  most  of  the  men 
on  board  of  them,  excepting  those  whom  they  took  prisoners 
from  three  vessels ;  while  on  their  own  side  three  ships  were 
lost  After  hauling  up  the  wrecks  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
erecting  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  in  front  of  Plemyrium, 
they  withdrew  to  their  own  encampment. 

24.  But  although  the  Syracusans  had  thus  fared  with  re- 
gard to  the  sea-fight,  they  were  still  in  possession  of  the  three 
ibrt^  oa  Plempium,  and  erected  three  trophies  for  them  One 
of  the  two  forts  last  taken  they  razed,  but  the  other  two  they 
repaired,  and  held  with  garrisons.  -  In  the  capture  of  the  forts 
many  men  were  killed,  and  many  made  prisoners,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  all  was  taken :  for  inasmuch  as  £e 
Athenians  u^ed  them  as  a  magazine,  there  was  in  them  much 
property  and  com  belonging  to  merchants,  and  much  also  be- 
longing to  trierarchs,  since  there  were  taken  in  them,  besides 
other  things,  masts  for  forty  triremes,  with  the  rest  of  their 
equipments,  and  aIso.  three  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up 
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on  shore.  Indeed,  what  most  and  principally  ruined  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  was  the  taking  of  Plemjrrium;  since  ever 
the  entrance  into  the  harbor  was  no  longer  secure  foi  carry- 
ing in  provisions:  ^for  the  Syracusans,  blockading  them  at 
that  point  with  their  vessels,  prevented  it,  and  their  gettiDg 
them  in  was  now  always  effected  by  battle)  ;  and  in  otnei  re- 
licts it  struck  consternation  and  dismay  into  their  forces. 

25.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  sent  out  twelve  ^ips,  with 
Agatharchus,  a  Syracusan,  on  board  of  them  as  commandei. 
One  of  these  went  to  the  Peloponnesee,  carrying  embassadors, 
both  to  tell  of  their  own  affairs,  "  of  the  hopes  they  were  full 
of,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  still  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  those  parts.  The  other  eleven  ships  ssuled  to 
Italy^  hearing  that  some  vessels  laden  with  treasure  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Athenians.  Having  fallen  in  with  these  ves- 
sels, they  destroyed  most  of  their  contents,  and  burned  a  quan* 
tity  of  timber  in  the  Caulonian  territory,  which  had  been  got 
ready  for  the  Athenians.  After  this  they  came  to  Locri,  and 
while  lying  at  anchor  there,  one  of  the  merchantmen  from  the 
Peloponnese  put  in  to  shore,  carrying  a  heavy-armed  band  of 
Thespians.  Having  taken  these  on  board  their  ships,  the  Sy- 
racusans coasted  on  homeward.  The  Athenians,  with  their 
twenty  vessels  at  Megara,  being  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
took  one  ship  with  its  crew ;  the  rest  they  could  not  overtake, 
but  they  escaped  from  them  to  Syracuse.  There  was  also 
some  skirmishing  in  the  harbor  about  the  piles  which  the 
Syracusans  had  driven  in  the  sea  in  front  of  the  old  docks,  in 
order  that  their  ships  might  lie  at  anchor  within  them,  and 
the  Athenians  might  not  sail  against  them,  and  injure  them  by 
their  charge.  For  the  Athenians  having  brought  up  to  them 
a  ship  of  ten  thousand  talents  burden,  carrying  wooden  towers 
and  screens,  from  their  boats  fastened  ropes  round  the  piles, 
and  raised  them  with  windlasses,  and  tore  them  up,  or,  diving 
down,  sawed  them  in  two.  .  The  Syracusans  plied  their  mis- 
siles on  them  irom  the  docks,  and  the  men  on  the  ship  of  bur- 
den discharged  theirs,  in  return;  and  at  last  the  Athenians 
removed  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.  But  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  stockade  was  that  out  of  sight :  for  there  were  some 
of  the  piles  which  they  drove  that  did  not  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  lest  any 
one,  through  not  seeing  them  beforehand,  might  strike  his  ship 
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on  fliem,  as  on  a  sunken  Tock.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these, 
divers  went  down  and  sawed  them  off  for  a  reward ;  but  the 
Syracusans  made,  notwithstanding,  a  fresh  stockade.  Many 
other  also  were  the  contrivances  which  they  employed  against 
one  another,  as  waa  natural  with  the  armaments  lying  near,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other ;  and  they  were  engaged  in  skirmishes, 
and  attempts  of  every  kind.  The  Syracusans  also  sent  to  the 
cities  embassies  composed  of  Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and 
Lacedaemonians,  with  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Plemyrium, 
and  to. state,  with  regard  to  the  sea-fight,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  as  by  their  own  confusion 
that  they  had  been  beaten ;  while,  in  other  respects,  they  were 
to  inform  them  that  they  were  in  good  hope,  and  to  caU  upon 
them  to  come  to  their  aid,  both  wim  ships  and  troops,  as  the 
Athenians  also  were  expected  with  a  fresh  force,  and  if  they 
could  but  destroy  their  present  armament  before  it  came,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  war.  The  parties  in  Sicily,  then,  were 
thus  engaged. 

26.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  armament 
bad  been  collected  by  him  with  which  he  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  force  there,  having  put  to  sea  from  JEgma. 
and  sailed  to  the  Peloponnese,  joined  Charicles  and  the  thirty 
ships  of  the  Athenians.  After  receiving  the  heavy'-armed 
troops  of  the  Argives  on  board  their  ships,  they  sailed  to  La- 
conia,  and  in  the  first  place  ravaged  a  part  of  Epidaurus 
Limera.  Then,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  opposite 
Cythera,  where  stands  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  they  fortified  a 
certain  place  in  the  form  of  an  isthmus,  in  order  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  Helots  might  desert  to  them  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  foraging  parties  might  make  incursions  from  it,  as 
from  Pylus.  And  now,  immediately  after  assisting  to  occupy 
this  spot,  Demosthenes  sailed  on  for  Corcyra,  that  he  mignt 
take  up  some  of  the  allies  there  also,  and  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily.  Charicles,  on  the  other  hand, 
waited  until  he  had  entirely  fortified  the  place ;  when,  having 
left  a  garrison  there,  he,  too,  afterward  returned  home  with  his 
thirty  ships,  and  the  Argives  at  the  same  time. 

27.  There  came  also  to  Athens  this  same  summer,  to  seiTe 
as  targeteers,  a  body  of  Thracians  who  carry  swords,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Dii,  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  who  were  to 
have  sailed  to  Sicily  with  Demosthenes ;  but  as  they  had  como 

20* 
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too  late,  tlio  Athenians  detennined  to  send  them  back  agidn  to 
Thrace,  the  country  they  had  come  from,  as  it  seemed  too  ex- 
pensive to  keep  them  for  the  war  carried  on  from  Decelea, 
since  each  of  them  received  a  drachma  a  day.  For  since  De- 
celea had  been  first  fortified  by  the  whole  Peloponnesian  army 
during  this  summer,  and  afterward  was  occupied  for  the  an- 
noyance of  the  country  by  garrisons  coming  from  the  states  at 
successive  periods,  it  greatly  injured  the  Athenians,  and  was 
among  the  principal  things  that  ruined  their  interests,  both 
by  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  men.  For  pre- 
viously the  invasions  were  but  of  brief  duration,  and  did  not 
prevent  their  enjoying  their  territory  at  other  times ;  but  then, 
when  the  enemy  were  continually  stationed  there  for  their  an- 
noyance, and  sometimes  attacked  them  with  a  more  numerous 
tbrce,  while  at  other  times  the  regular  garrison  of  necessity* 
made  incursions  on  the  land,  and  forayed  it,  Agis,  the  La- 
cedaemonian king,  being  also  present  (who  made  no  by-work 
of  the  war),  the  Athenians  suffered  severely  in  consequence  ; 
for  they  were  deprived  of  their  whole  country,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  slaves  had  deserted,  a  great  part  of  them  being 
artisans ;  and  all  their  sheep  and  beasts  of  burden  were  lost. 
Their  horses  also,  as  the  cavalry  were  daily  on  the  move,  mak- 
ing excursions  to  Decelea  and  keeping  guard  in  the  country^ 
were  either  lamed  by  being  worked  on  rocky  ground,  and  that 
continually,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds. 
.  28.  The  conveyance  also  of  provisions  from  Euboea,  which 
was  before  effected  more  quickly  by  land  from  Oropus,  through 
Decelea,  was  now  carried  on  with  great  expense  by  sea,  round 
Sunium.  Indeed  the  city  required  every  thing  alike  to  bo 
imported ;  and  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  was  reduced  to  a 
garrison.  For  the  Athenians  were  harassed  by  keeping  guard 
pn  the  fortifications,  in  succession  by  day,  and  all  of  them 
(excepting  the  cavalry)  by  night — some'  being  on  duty  where 
the  arms  were  piled,  and  others  on  the  walls — both  sum- 
mer and  winter  alike.  But  what  pressed  hardest  on  them 
Tvas,  that  they  were  engaged  in  two  wars  at.  once,  and 
had. arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  obstinate  animosity  as  no  one 
would  have  believed  if  he  had  heard  it  before  it  actually 
occurred.  For  that  even  when  besieged  by  the  Pelopon- 
i^esians  from  the  fortress  in  their  country,  they  should  not 

»  ^1^  c2«ayic7f,]  ».  e.,  for  their  own  support. 
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even  then  have  withdrawn  from  Sicily,  but  have  proceeded,  in 
their  turn,  to  besiege  Syracuse  in  the  same  manner,  a  city  not 
less  than  Athens,  considered  by  itself;  *and  that  they  should 
have  exhibited  to  the  Greeks  so  unexpected  a  di^lay  of  power 
and  daring,  that  whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  some 
of  them  thought  they  might  hold  out  one  year,  eome  two,  some 
even  three,  but  no  one  longer,  if  the  Peloponnesiana  should  in- 
vade their  country,  they  now,  in  the  seventeenth  year  after  the 
first  invasion,  went  to  Sicily,  when  distressed  by  hostilities  in 
every  way,,  and  entered  upon  another  war  besides,  not  less  im- 

f^ortant  than  that  which  they  already  had  with  the  Peloponnese,* 
who,  I  say,  would  have  believed  this  before  it  actually  took 
plac^  ?]  It  was  owing  to  these  things,  then,  to  the  great  injury 
which  Decelea  inflicted  on  them,  and  the  other  great  expenses 
which  befell  them,  that  they  were  reduced  to  straits  for  want 
of  money ;  and  it  was  at  this  lime  that  they  imposed  on 
their  subjects  ihe  tax  of  the  twentieth'  on  all  sea-borne  com- 
modities, instead  of  the  tribute,  thinking  that  thus  a  larger 
amount  of  money  would  bo  raised  by  thenu  For  their  ex- 
penses were  not  on  the  same  scale  as  before,  but  much  greater, 
inasmuch  as  the  war  also  was  greater,  while  their  revenues  were 
being  destroyed. 

29.  These  Thracians,  then,  who  came  too  late  for  Demos- 
thenes, as  they  did  not,  in  consequence  of  their  present  want 
of  money,  wish  to  incur  expense,  they  immediately  sent  back, 
}iaving  commissioned  Diitrephes  to  convey  them,  and  in- 
structed him  at  the  same  time  to.  inflict  by  their  means  what- 
ever harm  he  could  on  the  enemy  during  the  voyage  along 
shore  (for  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Euripus).  Accord- 
ingly he  landed  them  at  Tanagra,  and  carried  oft  some  plunder 
in  a  hurried  ifianner ;  and  then  in  the  evening  sailed  across 
the  Euripus  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  landing  them  in 
Boeotia,  led  them  against  Mycalessus.  During  the  night  ho 
bivouacked  unobserved  near  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  distant 
from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  stades,  and  at  daybreak  As- 
saulted the  town,  which  was  not  a  large  one,  and  took  it ; 
having  fellen  on  the  inhabitants  while  off  their  guard,  and  not 

1  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  sentence  in  the  original,  the  apodosis  was 
forgotten.    See  Arnold's  note. 

.  2  rr/v  eUoaTT/v.']  *'  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  all  comr 
podities  carried  by  sea  to  or  from  any  port  in  the  Athenian  dominion." 
'^— Arnold, 
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expecting  that  any  one  would  ever  march  up  the  country  so 
fiEir  from  the  sea  to  attack  them ;  their  wall,  too,  bemg  weak, 
and  in  some  parts  even  fallen  down,  while  in  other  parts  it 
was  built  but  low ;  and  the  gates,  moreover,  being  open  through 
their  feeling  of  security.  The  Thracians,  then,  having  burst 
into  Mycalessus,  plundered  both  private  houses  and  temples, 
and  butchered  the  inhabitants,  sparing  neither  old  age  nor 
youth,  but  kilUng  one  after  another  all  they  met  with,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  further,  even  cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden,  and  whatever  other  living  things  they  saw.  For  the 
Thracian  race,  like  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  barbarians,  is 
most  so  when  secure  fix>m  resistan3e.  And  thus  on  that  occa- 
sion there  was  no  little  confusion  in  >pther  respects,  and  every 
form  of  butchery  was  exhibited.  And  in  particular,  they  at- 
tacked a  boys'  school,  the  largest  that  was  in  the  place  (which  the 
children  had  just  entered),  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.  And  this 
disaster,  which  fell  on  the  whole  town,  was  inferior  to  none  in  ex^ 
tent,  while  it  was  more  unexpected  and  shocking  than  any  other. 
30.  When  the  Thebans  were  aware  of  it,  mey  mardbed  to 
the  rescue,  and  having  overtaken  the  Thracians  when  ihey 
had  not  at  present  advanced  any  great  distance,  they  both  .re- 
covered their  plundered  property,  and  having  struck  thenx 
with  panic  pursued  them  down  to  the  sea,  where  their  boats 
which  conveyed  them  were  lying  at  anchor.  And  they  slew 
the  greatest  part  of  them  during  their  embaiioition,  aathey 
could  not  swim,  and  as  those  on  board  the  boats,  on  seeing 
what  was  going  on  ashore,  moored  them  out  of  bow-shot. 
For  in  the  rest  of  the  retreat  the  Thracians  advanced  in 
no  contemptible  manner  to  meet  the  Theban  horse,  whidi 
first  fell  upon  them ;  and  closing  their  ranks,  according  to 
their  native  tactics,  defended  themselves  against  them;  and 
thus  only  a  few  were  killed  in  that  part  of.  the  affair.  Some 
portion  of  them  also  were  surprised  m  the  city,  through  their 
eagerness  in  plundering,  and  perished.  Altogether,  there  fell 
c^  the  Thracians  two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred ;  while  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  who  joined  in  at- 
tacking them  they  slew  about  twenty,  horse  and  loot  together, 
and  among  the  Thebans,  Scirphondas,  one  of  the  Bceotarchs.  On 
the  side  of  the  Mycalessians  a  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  cut  off.  With  regard,  then,  to  Mycalessus,  which  ex- 
perienced, considering  its  extent,  a  calamity  not  less  lamentably 
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than  any  wWcU  happened  in  the  war,  snch  were  the  things 
which  occurred  there. 

31.  Now  Demosthenes  being  at  the  time  on  his  voyage  for 
Corcyra,  after  he  had  built  the  fortifications  on  the  side  of 
Laconia,  fell  in  with  a  merchant  vessel  anchored  at  Phea  in 
the  £l^n  territory,  in  which  the  Corinthian  heavy-armed 
were  to  cross  over  to  Sicily ;  and  he  destroyed  the  ship  itself, 
but  the  men  escaped  from  it,  and  having  subsequently  got 
anoth^,  ]5roceeded  on  their  voyage.  After  this,  having  come 
to  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  he  took  on  board  a  body  of 
heavy-armed,  sent  for  some  of  the  Messenians  fi-om  Naupactus, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Acamania,  on 
the  continent,  to  Alyzia  and  Anactorium,  which  the  Athenians 
had  in  their  own  hands.  While  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  waa 
met  by  Eurymedon  returning  from  Sicily,  who  had  been  sent 
out  with  treasure  at  the  time  that  has  been  mentioned,  during 
the  winter,  and  told  him,  among  other  tidings,  that  he  had 
heard,  when  already  on  his  voyage,  that  Plemyrium  had  been 
taken  by  the  Syracusans.  Conon,  too,  who  was  in  command 
at  Naupactus,  came  to  them  with  information  that  the  five  and 
twenty  Corinthian  ships  stationed  opposite  to  the  Athenian* 
squadron  did  not  give  up  hostilities,  but  were  prepared  for  an 
engagement  He  begged  them,  therefore,  to  send  him  some 
ships,  as  his  own'  eighteen  were  not  competent  to  fight  the  en-* 
emjr's  five  and  twenty.  Accordingly  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
medon sent  with  Conon  the  ten  best  sailers  of  all  they  had,  to 
join  tl^ose  at  Naupactus.  They  themselves  at  the  6ame  time 
made  preparations  for  the  muster  of  their  forces,  Eurymedon 
sailing  to  Corcyra,  urging  them  to  man  fifteen  ships,  and  enlist- 
ing heavy-armed  troops  (for  he  now  shared  the  command  with 
Demosthenes,  and  had  turned  back  again,  in  consequence  of  his 
election),  and  Demosthenes  raising  slingers  and  dart-men  from 
the  parts  about  Acamania. 

32.  As  for  the  embassadors  who  had  gone  at  the  time  men- 
tioned— after  the  taking  of  Plemjmum — ^from  Syracuse  to  the 
cities,  they  had  prevailed  on  them  to  join  their  side,  And  had 
raised  and  were  just  about  to  lead  off  the  force,  when  Nicias, 
receiving  early  intelligence  of  it,  sent  to  those  of  the  Sicels 

*  oijflaLv.]  In  this  and  in  many  other  similar  passages,  the  reflectiva 
pronoun  is  used  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  the  countrymen  of  tho 
speaker  in  general,  rather  than  to  himself  individually. 
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who  beld  the  passes,  and  were  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
namely,  the  Centotripes,  Alicyaeans,  and  some  others,  to  beg 
them  not  to  give  free  passage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  tmite  together 
and  prevent  their  marching  through  their  country,  since  there 
was  no  other  by  which  they  would  attempt  to  do  so,  as  the 
Acragantines  would  not  grant  them  a  passage  through  theirs. 
When,  therefore,  the  Siceliots  were  even  on  their  march,  the 
Sicels,  in  compUance  with  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  laid  an 
ambuscade  for  them  in  three  difierent  places,  and  idling  upon 
them  while  off  their  guard  and  without  any  notice,  killed  alK>ut 
eight  hundred  of  them,  with  all  the  embassadors  except  one, 
namely,  the  Corinthian,  who  led  to  Syracuse  those  that  had  es- 
caped, to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred. 

33.  About  that  same  time  the  CamarinaBans  also  came  to 
their  help  with  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  dart- 
men,  and  three  hundred  bow-men.  The  Geloans,  too,  sent  a 
squadron  of  five  ships,  four  hundred  dart-men,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse.  For  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sicily— excepting  the  Acragantines,  who  were  neutral — thd 
rest,  I  say,  who  before  had  waited  to  see  the  result  of  events^ 
now  imited  with  the  Syracusans,  and  assisted  them  against 
the  Athenians.  The  Syracusans,  then,  after  the  disaster  in 
the  Sicel  country  had  befeUen  them,  ceased  for  -the  present 
from  attacking  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  forces  being  now  ready  both  from 
Corcyra  and  the  continent,  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf  with  all 
their  army  to  the  lapygian  foreland.  Starting  thence,  they 
touched  at  the  Choerades  islands,  lying  off  lapygia,  and  took 
on  board  their  ships  some  lapygian  dart-men,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  of  the  Messapian  tribe ;  and  aftw  re- 
newing an  old  fiiendship  with  Artas,  who  also  had  provided 
them  with  the  dart-men  being  one  of  their  chieftains,  they  ai^ 
rived  at  Metapontum  in  Italy.  After  persuading  the  Meta- 
pontines  to  send  with  them,  on  the  strength  of  their  alliance, 
three  hundred  dart-men  and  two  triremes,  with  this  addition 
to  their  armament  they  coasted  along  to  Thuria.  Thero 
they  found  the  opponents  of  the  Athenians  recently  expelled  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition.  And  as  they  wished  to  muster 
there  the  whole  army,  in  case  any  part  had  been  left  behind, 
and  to  review  it,  as  well  as  to  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join 
(hem  as  zealously  as  possible  in  the  expedition,  and  to  nave. 
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considering  their  present  position,  the  same  foes  and  friends  ad 
the  Athenians,  they  waited  awhile  in  Thuria,  and  were  prosecut- 
ing these  designs. 

34.  About  the  same  time,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  five 
and  twenty  ships,  who,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  merchant- 
men to  Sicily,  were  anchored  over  against  the  fleet  at  Nau- 
pactus,  having  made  their  preparations  for  a  sea-fight,  and 
haying  manned  some  additional  ships,  so  that  they  were  now 
but  little  inferior  to  the  Athenian  force,  stationed  themselves 
off  Erineus  in  Achsea,  in  the  territory  of  Rhypa.     And  the 
place  in  which  they  were  stationed  being  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  their  land  forces  which  had  come  to  their  assistance 
from  the  Corinthians,  and  from  their  allies  on  the  spot,  wero 
ranged  on  the  projecting  headlands  on  both  sides ;  while  the 
ships  occupied  t£e  intervening  space,  blocking  up  the  entrance. 
The  commander  •  of  the  fleet  was  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian. 
The  Athenians  sailed  out  against  them  from  Naupactus  with 
three  and  thirty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Diphilus.    The 
Corinthians  at  first  remjdned  stationary,  but  afterward,  hav- 
ing raised  their  signal  for  battle,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity,  they  advanced  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
cngagttd  them.      For  u  long  time  they  resisted  each  other ;  at 
lengdi  three  ships  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians  were  de- 
stroyed, while  on  that  of  tlio  Athenians  none  was  absolutely 
sunk,  but  some  seven  were  disabled,  being  struck  prow  to  prow, 
and  having  their  foreships  stove  in  by  the  Corinthian  vessels, 
which  were  provided  with  stronger   cheeks*  than  usual  for 
this  very  •  purpose.     After  fighting  on  equal  terms,  so  that 
cither  party  might  claim  the  victory  (though  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  had  got  possession  of  the  wrecks,  through  the 
wind  driving  them  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  the  Corinthians 
no  longer  advancing  against  them),  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  there  was  no  pursuit  made,  nor  were  any  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side :  for  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians 
easily  effected  their  escape,  as  they  were  fighting  near  shore, 
and  no  ship  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  went  down.    When, 
however,  the  Athenians  had  sailed  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Cor- 

*  tUc  iKuridac-^  "  The  word  is  known  only  in  its  technical  sense,  as 
"signifying  two  beams,  projecting  from  a  ship's  head,  on  each  side  of  her 

beak,  from  which  the  anchors  were  suspended,  something  like  what  are 
'called  in  our  ships  the  *  cat-heads.* '*—-4moW.    T  have  borrowed  from 

I'obree  the  word  by  which  I  have  rendered  iTrundac, 
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inthians  immediately  erected  a  trophy,  as  conquerors;  because 
they  had  disabled  a  greater  number  of  their  enemy's  ships,  and 
considered  thai  they  were  not  beaten,  for  the  Tery  same  reason 
that  the  other  party  considered  them  not  to  hare  conquered : 
for  the  Corinthians  r^arded  themselTes  as  having  the  advan^ 
tage  if  they  were  not  decidedly  beaten,  and  the  Awenians  con- 
sidered them  to  be  worsted,  because  they  were  not  decidedly 
conquerors.  But  when  the  Peloponnesians  had  sailed  off,  and 
their  troops  had  dispersed,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  on 
their  side  also,  as  having  gained  the  victory,  in  Achsea,  at  about 
twenty  stades  distance  from  Erineus,  where  the  Corinthians 
were  stationed.    And  so  ended  the  sea-fight 

35.  Now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  when  the  Hiurians 
were  prepared  to  join  them  in  the  expedition  with  seven  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  dart-men,  gave  orders  for 
the  ships  to  coast  along  toward  the  Crotonian  territory ;  idiile 
they  themselves  having  first  reviewed  all  the  land  forces  on  tho 
river  Sybaris,  proceeded  to  lead  them  through  the  Thurian 
country.  When  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hylias,  and 
the  Crotonians  sent  to  them,  and  said  that  they  should  not 
choose  the  army  to  pass  through  their  territory,  they  descended 
toward  the  shore,  and  encamped  for  the  night  by  the4Bea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hylias,  their  ships  also  meeting  them  at  tho 
same  point  The  following  day,  having  put  their  men  on 
board,  they  coasted  along,  touching  at  all  tiie  cities,  excepting 
Locri,  until  they  came  to  Petra  in  the  Rhegian  territory. 

36.  The  SjH'acusans,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  their  ap- 
proach, wished  to  make  a  second  attempt  with  their  fleet  and 
other  forces  on  shore,  which  they  were  collecting  fbr  this  very 
object,  being  desirous  of  striking  a  blow  before  they  came. 
Now  they  had  equipped  the  rest  of  their  navy  acc(M*ding  us 
they  saw,  from  the  result  of  the  former  sea-%ht,  that  they 
would  obtain  any  advantage;  and  having  cut  down  their 
ships'  prows  into  a  less  compass,  they  made  them  firmer  than 
usual,  by  fixing  stout  cheeks  to  them,  and  attaching  stays^ 

*  "  The  epotides  were  laid  on  the  bow  or  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  were 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  frame  of  the  huU,  just  as  a  ship's 
bowsprit  is  at  present  For  the  length  of  six  cubits,  whether  from  tho 
prow,  as  Dobree  understands  it,  or  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  epo- 
tides, '  they  supported  these  cheeks  by  a  set  of  spars  (dv-rr^pldac)  that 
went  from  the  cheeks  to  the  ship's  side,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
ship/  ''-^Arnold. 
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from  these  to  the  ships'  sides,  for  the  length  of  six  cubits  both 
inside  aad  outside  the  vessel ;  in  the  very  same  way  as  the 
Corinthians  had  equipped  their  ships  ahead  against  the  squad- 
ron at  Naupactus,  and  then  proceeded  to  engage  it.  For  the 
Sjracusans  thought  that  in  this  way  they  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage against  the  Athenian  vessels,  which  were  not  in  the 
same  manner  built  to  resist  them,  but  were  slight  ahead  (because 
they  did  not  charge  prow  to  prow  so  much  as  on  the  side,  after 
taking  a  circuit) ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  battle  being  fought 
in  the  larger  harbor,  against  a  great  number  of  ships  in  no 
great  space,  would  be  in  their  favor;  for  that  by  charging 
stem  to  stem  they  would  stave  in  their  prows,  stiiking  ae 
they  would  with  solid  and  stout  beaks  against  hollow  and  weak 
ones.  Nor  would  the  Athenians  in  their  narrow  room  have 
opportunity  of  sailing  round  or  cutting  through  their  line,  * 
the  maneuvers  of  their  naval  science  in  which  they  most  con- 
fided; for  they  themselves,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  would 
not  allow  them  to  cut  through  their  line,  and  the  want  of  room 
would  prevent  their  making  a  circuit.  And  what  was  before 
thought  to  be  want  of  sWll  in  masters,  namely,  to  charge  stem 
to  stem,  was  the  very  method  they  would  chiefly  adopt ;  for 
they  would  have  the  advantage  in  it ;  as  the  Athenians,  if 
forced  out  of  the  line,  would  have  no  means  of  backing  water 
in  any  direction  but  toward  shore,  and  that,  too,  at  only  a  short 
distance  frpm  them^  and  for  a  short  space,  namely,  just  oppo- 
site their  own  encampment.  The  rest  of  the  harbor  they 
should  themselves  command ;  and  the  enemy,  if  forced  at  any 
point,  by  crowding  together  into  a  confined  space,  and  all  to 
the  same  pwnt,  would  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  be  thrown 
into .  confusion  (the  very  thing,  indeed,  which  most  hurt  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  sea-fights,  since  they  had  not,  like  the 
Syracusans,  the  power  of  retreating  over  the  whole  harbor). 
And  as  for  makmg  a  circuit  into  clearer  sea-room,  since  they 
themselves  commanded  the  entrance  from,  and  the  retreat 
into,  the  open  deep,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  espe- 
cially as  Plemyrium  would  be  hostile  to  them,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  was  not  large. 

*  irepLTT^xyvv-'SttK'rXow.']  These  maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  dvuKpovai^ 
afterward  mentioned,  were  diflferent  methods  of  giving  the  ship  a  mo- 
mentum required  for  a  second  attack.  See  Amdld's  notes  on  I.  49.  3, 
and  IL  89.  12. 
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37.  Having  adopted  such  contrivances  to  suit  tbeir  own  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling* 
now  more  assured  in  consequence  of  their  former  battle,  the 
Syracusans  prepared  to  attack  them  at  once  by  land  and  hy 
83a.  Those  of  their  land  forces  which  were  in  the  city  Gjlip- 
pus  led  out  a  little  before,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians,  at  that  part  of  it  which  looked  toward  the  city ; 
while  the  troops  from  the  Olympieum,  both  all  the  heavy-armed 
that  were  there,  and  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  S^a- 
cusans,  advanced  against  the  wall  on  flie  other  side ;.  immedi- 
ately after  which,  the  ships  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
sailed  out.  The  Athenians  thought  at  first  that  they  would 
make  an  attempt  on  the  land  side  alone,  but  when  they  saw 
their  fleet  also  suddenly  coming  against  them,  they  were 
thrown  into  alarm;  and  some  were  making  preparations  on 
and  in  front  of  the  walls  to  meet  the  attack,  while  others 
marched  out  against  those  who  with  all  speed  were  coming 
from  the  Olympieum  and  the  parts  outside  the  city — ^both 
horse  in  great  numbers  and  dart-men — and  others  proceeded 
to  man  the  ships,  and  at  once  ran  to*the  beach  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  And  when  they  were  manned,  they  put  out  against 
them  with  seventy-five  vessels,  those  of  the  Syracusans  being 
about  eighty  in  number. 

38.  For  a  great  part  of  the  day  they  continued  advancing 
and  retiring  and  making  attempts  upon  one  another ;  and  when 
neither  party  could  gain  any  advantage  worth  mentioning,  ex- 
cept that  the  Syracusans  sank  one  or  two  of  the  Athenians* 
ships,  they  separated ;  and  the  troops  at  the  same  time  with- 
drew from  the  walls.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  remained 
quiet,  without  showing  at  all  what  were  their  plans  for  the 
future.  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  battle  had 
been  a  drawn  one,  and  expecting  that  they  would  attack  them 
again,  compelled  the  captains  to  refit  their  ships,  whichever  of 
them  had  at  all  suffered ;  and  stationed  merchantmen  before  the 
stockade  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  sea  in  front  of  their  ships, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  inclosed  harbor.  These  vessels  he 
placed  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  that 
if  any  ship  were  hard  pressed,  it  might  have  means  of  retreat- 
ing in  safety  and  sailing  out  again  at  leisure.  The  Athenians, 
then,  continued  to  4nake  these  preparations  during  the  whol« 
day  until  the  night. 
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39.  The  day  foilowbg,  the  Sjracusans  engaged  the  Athe- 
nians at  an  earlier  hour,  but  on  the  same  plan  of  attack,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  And  being  opposed  in  the  same  manner 
"with  their  ships,  they  again  continued  making  attempts  upon 
each  other  for  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  until  Aristo  son  of 
Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian,  and  the  most  able  master  the  Syra- 
cusans  had,  persuaded  their  naval  commanders  to  send  to  those 
who  had  the  direction  in  the  city,  and  beg  them  to  remove  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  supply  of  things  for  sale,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  sea-side;  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to 
compel  all  to  come  there  and  sell  thiem ;  that  so  they  *  might 
enable  them  to  land  their  seamen  and  take  their  dinner  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  their  ships,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
again  tho  very  same  day  to  attack  the  Athenians,  when  they 
wc:  0  not  expecting  it 

40*.  They,  then,  in  compliance  with  this  request  sent  a  mes- 
senger, and  the  market  was  prepared  :  upon  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  suddenly  backed  water  and  sailed  to  the  city,  landing 
immediately,  and  taking  their  dinner:  while  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  they  had  retreated  to  the  city  because  they 
were  worsted  by  them,  went  ashore  at  their  leisure,  and  were 
engaged  both  with  other  matters  and  with  providing  their  din- 
ner, imagining  that  for  that  day  at  least  they  would  not  have 
to  fight  again.  But  the  Syracusans  having  suddenly  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  against  them  a  second  time;  while  thej^j 
in  much  confusion,  and  most  of  them  unrefreshed,  went  on 
board  without  any  order,  and  with  great  difficulty  put  oflf  to 
meet  them.  For  some  time  they  forbore  from  attacking  each 
other,  and  stood  on  their  guard ;  but  afterward  the  Athenians 
did  not  choose  through  their  own  act  to  be  worn  out  with  &- 
tigue  by  waiting  there,  but  to  attack  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  so  they  advanced  with  a  cheer,  and  commenced  the 
action.  The  Syracusans  received  them,  and  charging  with 
their  ships  stem  to  stem,  as  they  had  determined  beforehand, 
with  their  beaks  equipped  as  they  were,  they  stove  in  the 
Athenian  vessels  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  foreships, 
while  the  dart-men  fighting  on  their  decks  inflicted  great 
damage  on  the  Athenians,  and  still  more  those  Syracusans  who 

'  avTolgJ]  "According  to  the  rule  given  in  the  note  on  III.  98.  1.  the 
dative  expresses  tho  action  in  its  relation  to  another  party,  numely,  the 
Syracusan  government." — Arnold, 
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were  saiting  about  in  their  small  boats,  falling  close  in  npon 
the  oars  ot*  the  enemy's  ships,  sailing  np  to  their  sides,  and 
thence  discharging  theu*  darts  npon  the  seamen. 

41.  At  length,  by  fighting  in  this'  way  with  all  their  might, 
the  Sjracosans  gained  the  victory,  and  the  Athenians  tamed 
and  fled  between  the  merchantmen  into  their  own  station. 
The  Syracnsan  ships  pursued  them  as  £ar  as  those  vessels ;  but 
then  the  beams  tmit  were  hung  from  the  merchantmen  over 
the  passages  between  them,  with  dolphins  attached  to  then,  * 
stopped  their  progress.  Two,  however,  elated  by  their  victory, 
came  up  close  to  them,  and  were  destroyed,  one  of  them  being 
captured  with  its  crew.  After  the  Syracusans  had  sunk  seven 
AUienian  ships  and  disabled  many  more,  having  taken  some 
of  the  men  prisoners  and  killed  others,  they  retired,  and  erect- 
ed trophies  for  both  the  engagements;  entertaining  iiow  a 
<;onfident  hope  that  by  sea  they  were  very  decidedly  superior, 
and  thinking  that  they  should  conquer  the  enemy's  land  forces 
also.  Accordingly  they  began  to  prepare  for  maidng  another 
attack  in  both  ways. 

42.  At  this  time  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  the  succors  from  Athens,  consisting  of  above  seventy- 
three  ships  (including  the  foreign  ones)  and  about  five  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  of  their  owfi  and  the  allies,  with  dart-men, 
both  Grecian  and  barbarian,  not  a  few,  slingers,  bow-men,  and 
the  rest  of  the  armament  on  a  lai^  scale.  No  slight  con- 
sternation was  produced  at  the  moment  among  the  Syracu- 
sans and  their  allies,  at  the  thought  that  they  were  to  have 
no  final  delivenmce  from  their  dangers,  seeing  that  there  was 
newly  come,  none  the  less  for  the  fortification  of  Decelea, 
an  armament  eoual,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  first,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Atnenians  appeared  great  on  all  sides ;  while  in 
the  former  Athenian  forces  fresh  confidence  (considering  their 
late  mii^ortunes)  had  now  sprung  up.  Demostlienes,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  thought  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  waste  the  time,  and  so  to  experience  the 
fate  which  Nicias  had  done.  For  although  that  general  spread 
terror  on  his  first  arrival,  he  was  despised,  through  not  imme- 
diately attacking  Syracuse,  but  spendmg  the  winter  at  Catana, 
and  Gylippus  anticipated  his  success  by  arriving  with  fowses 
from  the  Peloponnese,  which  the  Syracusans  would  never  have 

'  i.  e.,  heavy  weights  made  somethiDg  ia  the  form  of  that  fish. 
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sent  for  at  all  if  he  had  immediately  attacked  them  ;  for  while 
fancjring  themselves  a  match  for  him,  they  would  at  once  have 
discovered  their  inferiority,  and  have  been  invested ;  so  that, 
even  if  they  had  sent  for  them,  they  would  not  then  have  done 
them  th^  same  service.  Reviewing  these  things,  then,  and 
thinking  that  he  himself  too  was  decidedly  most  formidable 
to  the  adversary  at  the  present  time,  even  the  very  first  day, 
Demosthenes  wished,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  present  dismay  of  their  forces.  And  seeing 
ihat  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans,  by  which  they  had 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  circumvallating  them,  was  but 
a  single  one,  and  that  if  any  one  had  carried  the  ascent  to  Epi- 
polae,  and  then  the  camp  on  it,  the  work  might  easily  be  taken 
(for  no'one  at  all  would  so  much  as  wait  his  attack),  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  make  the  attempt.  And  this  he  thought  was  his 
shortest  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion ;  for  he  would 
either  gain  possession  of  Syracuse  by  succeeding  in  his  design, 
or  lead  back  the  armament,  and  not  exhaust  for  no  purpose  both 
the  Athenians  who  joined  the  expedition  and  the  whole  state. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Athenians  went  out  and  ravaged, 
a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  about  the  Anapus,  and  were 
superior  in  force,  as  they  had  originally  been,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea  (for  in  neither  way  did  the  Syracusans  come  out 
against  them,  oxcopt  with  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  from  tho 
Olympieum). 

43.  Afterward,  Domosthenes  resolved  first  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  counter-work  with'  engines.  But  when  tho 
engines,  after  he  had  brought  them  up,  were  burned  by  the 
enemy  who  were  making  a  defense  from  the  wall,  and  they 
were  beaten  back  when  charging  at  many  points  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer ;  but  having 
gained  the  assent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  he  had  formed,  he  proceeded  to  the  attempt 
on  £pipol».  Now,  in  the  day-time  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
for  lliem  to  approach  and  make  the  ascent  unobserved.  But 
having  issued  orders  for  five  days'  provisions,  and  taken  all 
the  stone-masons  and  carpenters,  with  all  the  other  apparatus 
besides,  both  arrows  and  every  thing  else  that  was  necessary 
for  thejh,  should  they  succeed,  to  have  while  they  were  build- 
ing, he  himself  with  Eurymedon  and  Menander,  took  the  whole 
force,  after  tho  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  advanced  against 
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Epipolae,  Nicias  being  left  beliind  in  the  lines.  When  they 
had  come  up  to  the  hill  on  the  side  of  Euryelus,  the  same  way 
that  the  former  army  also  had  in  the  first  instance  made  the 
ascent,  they  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Syracusan  guard, 
and  having  gone  to  the  fort  of  the  Syracusans  which  v^as  there, 
they  took  it,  and  put  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  But 
the  greater  part  fled  immediately  to  the  camps  (of  which  there 
was  three  on  Epipolae,  in  outworks,  one  composed  of  the  Sy- 
racusans, one  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  one  of  their  allies), 
and  informed  them  of  the  attack,  and  told  it  to  the  six  hun- 
dred Syracusans  who  had  formed  the  original  guard  at  tLis 
part  of  Epipola).  They  immediately  went  against  them ;  and 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  falling  in  with  them,  routed 
them,  though  they  made  a  spirited  resistance.  They  then 
immediately  pressed  on,  that  they  might  not  be  retarded  in 
their  present  eagerness  for  accomplishing  tho  objects  they 
had  come  for :  while  others  of  them  proceeded,  as  their  first 
measure,  to  take  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans,  and  pull 
down  its  battlements.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  as 
well  as  Gylippus  and  his  division,  went  to  tho  rescue  from  tho 
outworks ;  and  as  they  had  had  this  daring  attack  made  on 
them  in  the  night,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  in  some  dis- 
may, and  were  at  first  compelled  to  retreat.-  But  when  the 
Athenians  were  now  advancing  in  greater  confusion,  as  having 
gained  tho  victory,  and  were  anxious  to  pass  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible through  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged,  that  they  might  not  rally  again  through  their  re- 
laxing in  the  attack ;  the  Boeotians  were  the  first  to  oppose  them, 
and  both  broke  them  by  their  charge,  and  put  them  to  flight 
44.  Now  the  Athenians  were  by  this  time  in  much  disorder 
and  perplexity ;  but  on  this  subject  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
ascertain  from  either  side,  in  what  way  each  event  occurred. 
For  in  the  day-time  the  parties  engaged  have,  indeed,  a  clearer 
knowledge,  though  not  a  perfect  one  even  then,  for  each  man 
barely  knows  what  happens  in  his  own  part  of  the  field.  But 
in  a  night  engagement  (and  this  was  the  only  one  which  oc- 
curred between  great  armies  during  this  war),  how  could 
any  one  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  any  thing?  For 
though  there  was  a  bright  moon,  they  only  saw  one  Aothcr 
(as  was  natural  they  should  by  moonlight)  so  as  to  discern  the 
form  of  the  body  before  them,  but  to  mistrust  their  knowledge 
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of  its  being  that  of  a  friend.  And  there  were  no  few  heavy- 
armed  on  each  side  moving  in  a  narrow  space.  Thus  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  some  were  even  now  being  dafeated,  and 
others  coming  up  unconquered  for  their  first  attack.  A  large 
part,  too,  of  the  rest  of  their  forces  had  only  just  ascended, 
and  others  were  still  ascending,  so  that  they  did  not  know  on 
what  point  to  advance.  For  in  consequence  of  the  rout  which 
had  taken  place,  every  thing  in  front  was  now  in  confusion, 
find  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  orders  through  the  uproar. 
For  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  on  gaining  the  advantage, 
were  cheering  each  other  with  no  little  shouting  (it  being  im- 
possible, during  the  night  to  express  themselves  in  any  other 
way V  and  at  the  same  time  were  receiving  the  charge  of  their 
^issailants ;  and  the  Athenians  were  in  search  of  one  another, 
and  thought  that  whoever  met  them  was  a  foe,  even  though 
be  might  be -a  friend,  belonging  to  those  who  were  now  flying 
back.  And  by  their  frequently  asking  for  the  watchword,  be- 
cause they  could  not  by  any  other  means  distinguish  them, 
they  both  caused  great  confusion  on  their  own  side  by  all 
asking  at  once,  and  made  it  known  to  the  enemy ;  while 
theirs,  on  the  other  hand;  they  did  not  so  easily  discover,  be- 
cause, as  they  were  victorious  and  not  dispersed,  they  were 
better  recognized  by  each  other.  So  that  if  they  fell  in  with 
any  of  the  enemy  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  their 
own  side,  the  Syracusans  escaped  from  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  knew  the  Athenian  watchword ;  but  if  they  themselves 
[in  such  a  case]  did  not  answer,  they  were  put  to  the  sword. 
But  what  especially  and  in  the  greatest  degree  hurt  them, 
was  the  singing  of  their  hymns;  for  as  it  Avas  very  similar  on 
each  side,  it  occasioned  perplexity.  For  tlie  Argives,  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  and  all  the  Dorian  race  that  were  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, struck  terror  into  them  whenever  they  raised  their  paean ; 
and  so  did  the  enemy,  likewise*  Thus  having,  ^at  last,  when 
once  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  come  into  collision  with 
each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  army,  friends  with  friends, 
and  countrymen  with  countrymen,  they  were  not  only  ftdl  of 
i^r,  but  even  closed  in  battle  with  each  other,  and  were  with 
difficulty  parted.  And  now,  as  they  were  being  pursued,  the 
greater  part  threw  themselves  down  the  cliffs,  and  perished ; 
as  the  way  down  again  from  Epipolae  was  narrow.  And 
when  those  who  escaped  from   the  heights  had  reached  the 
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plain,  though  many  of  them,  especially  such  as  helonged  to 
the  former  armament,  through  their  greater  acquaintance  with 
the  localities,  escaped  safely  to  the  camp,  some  of  those  who 
had  lately  arrived  lost  their  way,  and  wandered  about  the 
country ;  and  these,  when  it  was  day,  the  Syraeusan  horse  in- 
tercepted, and  put  to  the  sword. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one 
on  Epipolae,  where  the  enemy's  approaches  had  been  made, 
and  the  other  on  the  spot  where  the  Boeotians  first  withstood 
them,  while  the  Athenians  recovered  their  dead  under  truce. 
No  few  were  killed,  both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  though 
still  more  arms  were  taken  than  in  propc«lion  to  the  number 
of  the  dead ;  for  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  leap  down 
the  clifi«  unencumbered  by  their  shields,  though  some  per- 
ished, yet  others  escaped  with  their  lives. 

46.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  being  again,  as  before,  ro- 
Btoi*ed  to  confidence  on  the  strength  of  such  unexpected  good 
fortune,  dispatched  Sicanus  with  fifteen  ships  to  Acragas, 
which  was  torn  by  factions,  to  induce  the  city  to  join  them,  if 
he  could ;  while  Gylippus  again  went  by  land  to  the  other 
parts  of  Sicily  to  bring  more  forces,  being  in  hope  of  even 
taking  the  Athenian  lines  by  storm,  since  the  affair  on  Epipolae 
had  turned  out  as  it  did. 

47.  The  Athenian  commanders,  in  the  m3an  time,  consulted 
on  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  them,  and  on  the  want  of 
vigor  which  at  present  on  all  accounts  prevailed  in  their 
camp ;  seeing  that  they  were  both  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  that  the  soldiers  were  annoyed  by  their  stay  in  tho 
country.  For  they  were  suffering  with  sickness  from  two  dif- 
ferent causes,  both  because  this  was  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  men  are  most  liable  to  disease,  and  at  the  same  time, 
too,  because  the  position  in  which  they  were  encamped  was 
marshy  and  unfavorable,  while  they  were  also  distressed  be- 
cause every  thmg  else  appeared  hopeless  to  them.  Demosthe^ 
nes,  then,  was  of  opinion  that  they  ouglrt  not  to  stay  any  long- 
er ;  but,  according  to  the  plan  with  which  he  had  hazarded  the 
attack  on  Epipolae,  since  that  had  failed,  he  gave  his  vote  for 
departing,  and  not  wasting  the  time,  while  the  sea  might  yet 
be  crossed,  and  while,  as  regarded  forces,  they  might  com- 
mand the  superiority  with  the  squadron  that  had  lately  joined 
them,  at  any  rate.     He  said,  too,  that  it  would  be  more  benefi- 
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cial  to  the  state  to  cany  on  the  war  against  those  who  were 
building  fortresses  for  their  annoyance  in  their  own  country, 
than  against  the  Syracusans,  whom  it  was  no  longer  easy  to 
subdue ;  nor,  again,  was  it  right  for  them  to  waste  Targe  sums 
of  money  to  no  purpose  by  continuing  the  siege.  Su(3i,  then, 
was  the  view  entertained  by  Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  however,  though  he  too  considered  their  circum- 
stances to  be  bad,  yet  did  not  wish  to  display  their  weakness 
by  words,  nor  that  they  should  become  a   laughing-stock  to 
their  enemies  by  voting  for  the  retreat  openly,  and  in  con- 
junction with  many  ;*  for  so  they  would  far  less  elude  their  ob- 
servation in  executing  it,  whenever  they  might  wish.     To  a 
certain  extent,  also,  the  affairs  of  the  enemy,  judging   from 
what  he,  more  than  others,  knew  of  them,  still  afforded  some 
hope  that  they  would  bo  worse  than  their  own,  should  they 
persist  in  carrying  on  the  siege ;  for  so  they  would  exhaust 
.  them  by  want  of  funds ;  especially,  too,  as  they  had  now,  with 
their  present  fleet,  a  more  extensive  command  of  the  sea.     A 
party  in  Syracuse,  also,  which  wished  to  surrender  the  city  to 
the  Athenians,  was  sending  messengers  to  him,  and  urging 
him  not  to  raise  the  siege.     Knowing  these  things,  then,  he 
was  in  fact  waiting  because  he  was  still  inclined  both  ways, 
and  wished  to  see  his  course  more  clearly ;  but  in  the  speech 
openly  made  by  him  on  that  occasion  he  said,  "  that  he  re- 
fused to  withdraw  the  forces ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  put  up  with  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
generals — ^their  returning,  he  meant^  without  a  vote  from  them-  ^ 
selves  to  authorize  it.     Besides,  those  who  would  vote  in  their 
case,  would  not  give  their  verdict  from  seeing  the  facts,  as 
they  themselves  had  done,  instead  of  hearing  them  from  the 
invectives  of  others ;  but  whatever  calumnies  any  clever  speak- 
er threw  upon  them,  by  those  would  they  be  persuaded. 
Many  too,  nay,  even  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  present  on 
the  spot,  who  were  now  clamoring  about  their  perilous  condi- 
tion, would,  he  said,  on  arriving  there,  raise  the  very  contrary 
clamor,  namely,  that  their  generals  had  utterly  betrayed  them 
for  money,  when  they  returned.     For  himself,  then,  he  did  not 
wish  (knowing  as  he  did  the  Athenian  character  and  temper) 
x>  die  under  a  dishonorable  charge  and  by  an  unjust  sentence 

*  fierd.  TTo^Acjv,]  i. «.,  with  the  Taxiarchs  and  Trierarchs,  who  attended 
when  a  regular  council  of  war  was  held.    Compare  ch.  60.  3. 
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Bt  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  rather  than  run  the  nBk^  in  his 
own  individual  case,  of  meeting  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  if  it  must  be  so*  As  for  the  affairs  of  the  Sjracusans, 
however,  he  knew  that  they  were  in  a  still  worse  condition 
than  their  own.  For  supporting  mercenaries  as  they  had  to 
do  with  their  fimds,  and  at  the  same  time  spending  them  on 
guard-posts,  and  maiutaining,  moreover,  a  laige  navy,  as  they 
had  now  done  for  more  than  a  year,  they  were  in  some  re- 
speots  ill  provided,  and  in  others  would  be  still  more  at  a 
loss,  &s  they  had  already  expended  two  hundred  talents,  and 
sdll  owed  many  more ;  and  shoold  they  lose  any  part  what- 
ever of  their  present  forces  through  not  giving  them  sup- 
plies, their  cause  would  be  ruined,  as  it  was  supported  by  vol- 
untary aid,  rather  than  by  compulsory  exertions,  like  thdff& 
He  maintained,  therefore,  that  they  must  continue  to  carry  on 
the  siege,  and  not  go  away  defeated  in  point  of  money,  whme- 
in  they  were  decidedly  superior." 

49*  Such  were  the  views  which  Nicias  was  positive  in' 
stating,  from  having  gained  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Syracuse,  and  their  want  of  money;  and 
because  there  were  some  who  were  desirous  that  the  state 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  were  sending 
messages  to  him  not  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  at  the  same  lime, 
because  he  was  influenced  by  confidence  in  his  feet/  at  any 

'  daparjaei  Kparrideic.]  I  have  given  what  appears  to  me  the  only  sense 
that  this  participle  can  bear,  though  different  from  any  that  has  been  at* 
^tributed  to  it  by  others.  Ck>mp9re  the  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  verb 
ifaaufiaif  in  the  sense  of  "  yielding,"  or  "  giving  way  to,"  c  ^.,  m.  38.  5, 
^Sovjj  yaacjfievoL ;  and  with  a  genitive,  lY.  37.  1,"  rjaariOelev  rov  irapovToc 
Seivov.  !£,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  neither  this  meaning, 
"  nor**  (to  use  the  words  of  Amdd)  "  any  other,  can  be  fairly  extracfced 
from  the  sense  as  it  now  stands,^^  I  should  be  disposed  to  adc^t  a  rather 
bolder  emendation  than  the  mere  substitution  of /cparw^e/^,. which  Bauer 
and  so  many  others  after  him  have  admitted,  but  which,  as  Poppo  ob- 
serves, leaves  the  passt^^e  scarcely  less  strange  in  its  phraseology,  than 
before.  From  the  &ct  that  six  MSS.  have  y  dv,  instead  of  yovv,  it  seems 
probable  that  an  infinitive  mood  originally  formed  pact  of  the  sentence ; 
and  I  venture  therefore  to  propose  t£e  following  correction:  koX  dfia  raic 
yovv  (or  y'  dv,  whichever  may  be  preferred)  vavalv  ij  irporepov  Oaparjaaq 
KparffaeiVi  taldng  Kpa-njaeiv  in  the  same  absolute  sense  as  Kparelv  has  al- 
ready borne  in  a  very  similar  passage,  ch.  47.  3.  If  the  objections  urged 
by  GoUer  against  understanding  fuiXkov  before  17  be  thought  valid,  his 
correction  9  may  be  admitted;  "from  feeling  confident  that  they  should 
at  any  rate  have  the  advantage  at  sea,  asthe^had  formerly;"  i  e.,  bolbre 
their  recent  defeat  in  the  na^  engagement. 
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rate  more  than  before.  Demosthenes,  however,  would  not  at 
all  listen  to  the  proposal  for  continuing  the  siege ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary  for  them  not  to  withdraw  the  forces  irithout  a 
decree  from  the  Athenians,  but  to  remain  in  the  country,  he 
said  that  they  should  either  remove  to  Thapsus  and  do  so,  or 
to  Oatana,  where  they  could  overrun  with  their  troops  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  support  themselves  by  ravagmg  their 
enemies'  property,  and  so  might  injure  them;  while  at  tibe 
same  time  with  their  fleet  they  would  fight  their  battles  oa  the 
open  deep,  and  not  in  a  confined  space,  which  was  more  in 
fevor  of  the  enemy,  but  rather  with  spacious  sea-room,  where 
their  skill  would  be  of  service  to  them,  and  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  retreating  and  advancing  in  no  narrow  and 
circumscribed  space,  both  on  putting  out  and  coming  to  land. 
la  a  word,  he  did  not,  he  said,  at  all  improve  of  remaining  in 
their  present  position,  but  of  removing  immediately  wimout 
delay.  Eurymedon  also  supported  him  in  this  view.  But  as 
Nicias  objected  to  it,  a  degree  of  diffidence  and  hesitation  was 
produced  in  them,  and  a  suspicion  also  that  NiciAs  mi^t  be 
so  positive  from  knowing  something  more  than  he  expressed. 
The  Athenians,  then,  in  this  way  lingered  on,  and  remained 
where  they  were. 

50.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  had  come  to 
Syracuse;  and  though  Sicanus  had  failed  in  winning  Acragas 
(for  while  he  was  still  at  Gela,  the  party  friendly  to  the  Syra- 
cusans^  had  been  driven  out),  yet  Gylippus  came  with  fresh 
troops  raised  from  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  with  the  heavy-armed 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  the  Peloponnese  in  the  spring,  on 
board  the  merchantmen,  and  had  arrived  at  Selinus  from  Libya. 
For  when  they  had  been  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Libya,  and  the 
CyrensBans  had  riven  them  two  triremes,  and  pilots  for  their 
voyage,  during  wieir  passage  along  shore  they  entered  into  al- 
liance with  the  Euesperitae,  who  were  being  besieged  by  the 
Libyans,  and  defeated  the  Matter  people ;  and  s3i;er  coasting  along 
thence  to  Neapolis,  an  emporium  of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
which  the  distance  is  shortest  to  Sicily,  namely,  a  voyage  of 
two  days  and  a  ni^t,  they  crossed  over  there  from  that  place, 
and  arrived  at  Selinus.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  Syracu- 
sans  prepared  to  attach  the  Athenians  again  on  both  sides,  by 

*  literally,  "  the  party  for  the  Syracusans,  for  friendship  with  them," 
as  AmoM  renders  it    Bee  his  note. 
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sea  and  by  land.  When  the  Athenian  generals,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  that  a  fresh  force  had  joined  them,  and  that  tlieir  own 
circumstances  at  the  same  time  were  not  improving,  but  were 
daily  becoming  worse,  and  most  especially  were  depressed 
through  the  sickness  of  the  men,  they  repented  of  not  having 
removed  before.  And  as  even  Nicias  did  not  now  oppose  them 
in  the  same  degree,  except  by  begging  them  not  openly  to  vota 
on  the  question,  they  gave  orders,  as  secretly  as  they  could,  for 
all  to  sail  out  of  their  station,  and  to  be  ready  when  the  signal 
should  be  given.  And  when,  after  all  was  in  readiness,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  sailing  away,  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  for 
it  happened  to  be  at  the  full.  The  greater  part,  therefore,  of 
the  Athenians,  urged  the  generals  to  stop,  regarding  the  mat- 
ter with  religious  scruple ;  and  Nicias  /for  he  was  somewhat 
over-addicted  to  superstition,  and  such  feelings)  declared  that  he 
would  not  now  so  much  as  consider  the  matter,  with  a  view  to 
moving,  until,  as  the  soothsayers  directed,  he  had  waited  thrice 
nine  days.  And  so  the  Athenians,  having  been  stopped  on 
this  account,  reniained  in  the  country. 

61.  When  the  Syracusans,  too,  heard  this,  they  were  much 
more  stimulated  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  against  the  Athe- 
nians, since  they  themselves  had  now  confessed  that  they  were 
no  longer  their  superiors,  either  by  sea  or  by  land  (for  they 
would  not  else  have  meditated  sailing  away),  and  at  the  same 
time,  because  they  did  not  wish  them  to  go  and  settle  in  any 
other  part  of  Sicily,  and  so  to  be  more  diflScult  to  make  war 
upon ;  but  were  desirous  of  forcing  them  to  a  sea-fight  there, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  position  that  was  advantageous  to 
themselves.  They  manned  their  ships,  therefore,  and  practiced 
as  many  days  as  they  thought  suflScient.  And  when  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presented  itself,  on  the  first  day  they  assaulted 
the  Athenian  lines ;  and  a  small  division  of  their  heavy-armed  and 
horse  having  sallied  forth  against  them  throu^  certain  gate- 
ways, they  intercepted  some  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  routed 
and  pursued  them  back ;  and  as  the  entrance  was  narrow,  the 
Athenians  lost  seventy  horses,  and  some  few  heavy-armed. 

62.  On  that  day,  then,  the  army  of  the  Syriacusans  drew  off; 
but  on  the  next  they  both  sailed  out  with  their  ships,  seventy- 
six  in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  with  their 
troops  against  the  walls.  The  Athenians  put  out  to  meet 
them  with  eighty-six  ships,  and  closed  and  fought  with  them* 
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Now  when  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  ri^ht  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  and  wished  to  surround  the  ships  oi  the  enemy, 
had  sailed  out  from  the  line  too  much  toward  the  shore ;  the 
Sjracusans  and  their  allies,  >after  first  defeating  the  center  of 
the  Athenians,  intercepted  him  also  in  the  bottom  and  furthest 
recess  of  the  harbor,  and  both  killed  him,  and  destroyed  the 
ships  that  were  following  him.  After  which  the  Syracusans 
closely  pursued  all  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  drove  them 
ashore. 

53.  When  Gylippus  saw  the  enemy's  ships  defeated,  and 
carried  beyond  the  stockades  and  their  own  station,  wishing  to 
cut  off  the  men  that  were  landing  from  them,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  might  more  easily  tow  off  the  vessels,  through  the 
land  being  in  possession  of  their  friends,  he  ran  down  to  meet 
them  at  the  break-water  with  some  part  of  his  army.  The 
Tyrrhenians  (for  it  wad  they  who  were  keeping  guard  at  this 
point)  seeing  them  coming  on  in  disorder,  advanced  toward 
them,  and  fell  upon  and  routed  their  van,  and  drove  them  into 
what  was  called  the  marsh  of  Lysimelea.  Afterward,  when 
the  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  now  come  up 
in  greater  numbers,  the  Athenians  also  advanced  against 
them,  being  afraid  for  their  ships,  and  entered  into  action  with 
them,  and  defeated  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  killing 
a  few  heavy-armed.  They  saved  also  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  ships,  and  brought  them  together  alongside  their 
station ;  eighteen  of  them,  however,  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  captured,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword.  Wishing 
also  to  bum  the  rest  of  them,  they  filled  an  old  merchantman 
with  faggots  and  pine-wood,  and  having  thrown  fire  into  it, 
and  the  wind  blowing  right  oa  the  Athenians,  they  let  the 
vessel  drift  toward  them.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  for  their 
ships,  contrived,  on  the  other  hand,  means  for  checking  and 
cxtmguishing  it ;  and  having  stopped  the  fiames  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  merchantman,  they  thus  escaped  the  danger. 

54.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy,  both  for  their 
sea-fight,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed  above,  at 
the  wall,  where  they  also  took  the  horses ;  while  the  Athenians 
did  the  same  for  the  rout  of  those  of  the  infantry  whom  the 
Tyrrhenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for  that  which  they 
themselves  effected  with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

55.  When  the  victory  had  now  been  so  decisive  on  the  sid* 
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of  the  Syracosans,  even  at  sea  (for  before  this  they  were 
afraid  of  the  ships  newly  come  with  Demosthenes),  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  a  state  of  utter  despondency;  and  great  was 
their  disappointment,  but  far  greater  still  their  regret,  for 
having  made  the  expedition.  For  these  were  the  oily  states 
they  had  hitherto  attacked  with  institutions  simile  to  their 
own,  and  living  under  a  democracy  like  themselves ;  possess- 
ing, too,  ships,  and  horses,  and  greatness :  and  as  they  were 
not  able  either  to  introduce  any  change,  as  regarded  their 
government,  to  create  dissension  among  them,  by  which  they 
might  have  been  brought  over,  nor  to  effect  that  by  means  of 
their  forces  (though  they  were  i^r  superior'),  but  had  failed 
in  most  of  their  attempts,  they  were  even  betbre  this  event  in 
perplexity ;  and  after  they  were  defeated  even  at  sea,  which 
they  could  never  have  expected,  they  were  far  more  so  still. 

56.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  began 
to  sail  without  fear  along  the  harbor,  and  determined  to  close 
up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  in  future  sail  out, 
even  if  they  wished  it,  unobserved  by  them.  For  they  were 
no  longer  attending  to  their  own  preservation  merely,  but  also 
to  the  prevention  of  the  enemy's  escape ;  thinking  (!is  was  the 
fact)  that  v.ith  their  present  resources  their  own  cause  was 
decidedly  the  stronger ;  and  that  if  they  could  conquer  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  victory 
would  appear  for  them  a  glorious  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
For  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  some  in  that  case  were  straight- 
way liberated,  and  others  released  from  fear  (as  the  remaining 
power  of  the  Athenians  would  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  the 
war  that  would  afterward  be  waged  against  them),  while 
they  themselves  also,  being  regarded  as  the  authors  of  this 
would  be  greatly  admired,  both  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 

*  Kpetaaovg.']  I  have  taken  this  as  a  nominative  case,  with  Arnold  and 
others,  rather  than  as  an  accusative,  as  Poppo  is  inclined  to  do  in  his 
larger  edition ;  because  the  superioritj  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  operations  is  quite  evident  from  manj  other  passages, 
even  besides  those  referred  to  in  Arnold's  note  ,*  ^nd  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticiple iireWovrec  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  is  more  suitable  to  the 
commenoemenr  of  the  siege  than  to  the  later  period  of  it,  when  the  Sy- 
racusans could  with  (ruth  be  said  to  be  superior  to  their  assailants.  Be- 
sides, 6vTec  is  found  after  Kpeiacrovc  in  three  of  the  MSS.  With  regard 
to  the  construction  of  iK  ^opaaKev^c,  it  seems  to  depend  upon  itpoau^ 
yeadai  understood  from  the  preceding  Trpoaij'yovTo,  ^a  Bloomfield  observes 
in  the  note  to  his  translation. 
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by  posterity.  And  the  contest  \ras  indeed  worth  encountering, 
both  on  these  grounds,  and  because  they  were  winning  the 
victory,  not  only  over  the  Athenians,  hut  over  the  other 
numerous  allies  also ;  and,  again,  not  winning  it  by.thenouselves, 
but  also  in  company  with  those  who  had  joined  in  assisting 
them ;  having  taken  the  lead,  too,  with  the  Corinthians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  given  their  own  city  to  stand  the  first 
brunt  of  the  danger,  and  paved  the  wiyr,  in  great  measure,  for 
their  naval  success.  For  the  greatest  number  of  nations  met 
together  at  this  single  city,  excepting  the  whole  sum  of  the 
confederates  assembled,  during  the  war,  at  the  city  of  Athens 
or  of  Lacedsemon. 

57.  For  the  following  were  the  states  on  each  side  that  re- 
paired to  Syracuse  for  the  war,  coming  against  Sicily,  or  in  its 
behalf,  to  assist  the  one  side  in  winning,  and  thc;  other  in 
keeping  possession  of  the  country ;  taking  their  stand  with 
one  another,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  right,  or  of  kindred, 
but  as  they  were  each  circumstanced  with  respect  either  to 
expediency  or  to  necessity.  The  Athenians  themselves  went 
willingly,  as  lonians  against  the  Dorians  of  Syracuse;  and 
with  them  went,  as  their  colonists,  having  the  same  language 
and  institutions  aa  themselves,  the  Lenmians^  Imbrians,  and 
iEginetans,  who  then  occupied  .^{^na ;  as  also  the  Hesticeans, 
who  inhabited  Hestiaea,  in  Boeotia.  Of  the  rest,  some  were 
serving  with  them  as  subjects ;  others  in  consequence  of  their 
alliance,  although  independent;  and  others  as  mercenaries. 
Among  their  subjects  and  tributaries  were  the  I^trians, 
Chalcidians,  Styrians,  and  Carystians,  of  Euboea.  From  the 
islands  were  the  Ceans,  Andrians,  and  Tenians :  from  Ionia, 
the  Milesians,  Samnians,  and  Chians.  Of  these,  the  Ghians 
joined  as  independent  allies,  not  being  subject  to  tribute,  but 
supplying  ships.  All  these  were  chiefly  lonians,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Athenians,  except  the  Carystians,  who  were 
Dryopes ;  and  though  subject,  and  going  from  necessity,  still 
they  followed  at  any  rate  as  lonians  against  Dorians.'  Besides 
these,  there  were  of  JEk)lic  race,  the  Methymnseans,  subject  to 
supplying  ships  but  not  tribute ;  and  the  Tenedians  and  -^Eni- 

'  Implying  that  the  present  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  it. 

'  'lavec  ye  M  Aupiiac.]  *^  That  is,  it  was  not  unnatural  or  irksome  to 
them  to  serve  against  their  natural  enemies,  although  it  was  not  in  a 
quairel  of  their  own." — Arnold.  • 
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anSy  who  were  tributaries.    These,  although  .^Eolians,  were  bj 
compulsion  fighting  against  .^£oliao8,  namely,  the  Boeotians, 
their  founders,  who  were  on  the  Syracusan  side.    But  the 
PhitaBans  alone  fought  as  Boeotians  rigl^  in  the  &oe  of  Boeo- 
tians,^ as  might  hare  been  expected,  for  the  hatred  they  bore 
them.    Of  E^odians  and  Cytherians,  again,  both  of  Doric  race, 
the  Cytherians,  though  colonists  of  the  Lacedemonians,  were 
fighting  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  against  the*  Lacedse- 
monians  with  GyHppus;  while  the  Rhodians,  who  were  Ar- 
gives  by  race,  were  compelled  to  wage  war  against  the  Sym- 
cusans,  who  were  Dorians,  and  the  Greloans,  who  were  even 
their  own  colonists,  serving  with  the   Syracusans.     Of  the 
islanders  around  the  Peloponnese,  the  Cephallenians  and  Za- 
cynthians  followed,  indeed,  as  independent  allies,  but  still,  on 
account  of  their  insular  position,  rather  by  constraint^  because 
the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea.    The  Corcyneans,  though 
not  only  Dorians  but  even  Corinthians,  foUowed  openly  against 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans,  though  colonists  of  the  one 
and  kinsmen  of  the  other ;  by  compulsion,  according  to  their 
specious  profession,  but  rather  with  good  will,  for  the  hatred 
they  bore  the  Corinthians.    The  Messenians,  too,  as  they  are 
now  called,  at  Naupactus,  and  also  from  Pylus,  which  was  then 
held  by  the  Athenians,  were  taken  to  tiie  war.     Moreover, 
some  few  Megarean  exiles,  owing  to  their  misfortune,  were 
fighting  against  the  Selinuntines,  who  were  Megareans.     Of 
the  rest  the  service  was  now  more  of  a  voluntary  nature. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  alliance,  as  out  of 
hatred  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  for  their  own  individual 
advantage  at  the  moment,  that  the  Argives  followed  in  com- 
pany of  the  Ionian  Athenians  to  fight  as  Dorians  against  Do- 
rians.    While   the  Mantineans,  and  other  mercenaries  from 
Arcadia,  went  as  being  accustomed  to  go  against  the  enemies 
who  at  any  time  were  pointed  out  to  them ;  and  thought,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  at  that  time  came 
with  the  Corinthians,  were  no  less  than  others  their  foes. 
The  Cretans  and  .^Etolians  also  came  for  consideration  of  pay  ; 

*  KaravTiKpv/l  Such  is  perhaps  the  force  of  the  word,  in  the  absence  ot 
any  instance  in  which  Thucjdides  uses  it  for  avuKpvc,  Otherwise  the 
meaning  of  "  absolute"  or ''  downright  Boeotians,"  would  suit  the  passage 
much  better,  as  distinguishing  between  the  Platssans  who  actual]^  lived 
in  the  country,  and  those  before  mentioned  who  were  only  colonies  from  it- 
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and  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Cretans,  that  although  they 
had  joined  the  iChodians  in  founding  Gela,  they  now  came,'  not 
toith  their  colonists,  but  against  them — not  by  choice,  but  for 
pay.  There  were  also  some  Acamanians  who  served  as  aux- 
iliaries, partly  from  motives  of  interest,  but  mainly  as  beino- 
aUies,  through  their  friendship  with  Demosthenes,  and  their 
good-will  towa^-J  the  Athenians.  These,  then,  were  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  *  Of  the  Italiots,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Thurians  and  Metapontines,  as  they  had  been  over- 
taken hf  such  necessities  at  that  time,  owing  to  those  seasons 
of  faction,  joined  in  the  expedition ;  and  of  the  Siceliots,  the 
Naxians  and  Catanians.  Of  barbarians,  there  were  the  Seges- 
tans,  who  indeed  invited  them  to  their  aid,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicels ;  and  of  those  out  of  Sicily,  some  of  the 
Tjrrrhenians,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  SjH'acusans, 
and  some  lapygian  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  the 
nations  that  were  serving  with  the  Athenians. 

68.  To  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
the  Camarinseans,  who  lived  on  their  borders ;  the  Geloans, 
who  lived  next  to  them ;  and  then  (for  the  Acragantines  were 
neutral)  the  Selinuntines,  who  were  situated  on  the  further 
side  of  the  island.  These  occupied  the  part  of  Sicily  opposite 
to  Libya,  but  the  Himeraeans  the  side  toward  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  in  which  they  are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants,  and  from 
which  they  were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans.  Such 
then  were  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  that  joined  in  the 
war,  being  all  Dorians  and  independent.  Of  the  barbarians, 
there  were  the  Sicels  alone,  such  of  them  as  had  not  gone  over 
to  the  Athenians.  Of  the  Greeks  beyond  the  limits  of  Sicily, 
there  were  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  supplied  a  Spartan  leader, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  Neodamodes  and  Helots ;  (the 
term  Neodamode  being  now  equivalent  to  free ;)  the  Corinth- 
ians, who  alone  of  all  the  allies  joined  with  both  sea  and  land 
forces ;  the  Leucadians,  also,  and  Ambraciots,  for  the  sake  of^ 
their  connection  with  them  ;  while  mercenaries  wiere  sent  from 
Arcadia  by  the  Corinthians,  and  some  Sicyonians,  who  were 
pressed  into  the  service.      From  beyond   the    Peloponnese, 

*  T^i  *IovfV  fo^T^  6pi^6iLievoi,1  i.  e.,  who  were  separated  hy  that  sea 
from  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Compare  VI.  13,  roiif  fih/  2«/cc- 
XiuToc,  olanep  vvv  lipoig,  XP^H^^^  '^P^C  ^If^^^t  o^  fie/iTTTotgt  r^  ts  *lovL(f} 

KC/tTTCJ,  If.  T.  A. 

21* 
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some  Boeotians  joined  them.  Compared,  however,  witli  these 
who  came  as  auxiliaries,  the  Siceliots  thSpselves  supphed 
larger  nmnbers  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  powerful  states;  for  numerous  heavy-armed,  ships, 
and  horses,  and  an  abundant  crowd '  besides,  were  collected  by 
them.  And  compared,  again,  with  all  the  rest  put  together,  as 
one  may  say,  the  Syracusan^  by  themselves  furnished  more 
numerous  levies,  both  from  the  greatness  of  their  city,  and 
because  they  were  in  the  greatest  peril. 

59.  Such  were  the  auxiliaries  collected  on  either  sid&,  which, 
by  this  time,  had  all  joined  both  parties,  and  there  were  no 
subsequent  additions  to  either. 

The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  then,  reasonably  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  glorious  prize  for  them,  after  their  recent 
victory  in  the  sea-fight,  to  capture  the  whole  armament  of  the 
Athenians,  great  as  it  was,  and  not  to  let  them  escape  either 
way,  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  They  began  therefore  imme- 
diately to  close  up  the  great  harbor,  the  mouth  <^  which  was 
about  eight  stades  across,  with,  triremes  ranged  broadside,  and 
merchant-vessels,  and  boats,  mooring  them  with  anchors;  while 
they  prepared  every  thing  else,  in  case  the  Athenians  should 
still  have  courage  for  a  sea-fight,  and  entertained  no  small  de- 
signs with  regard  to  any  thing. 

60.  The  Athenians,  seeing  them  closing  up  the  harbor,  and 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  other  plans,  thought  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  council.  Accordingly  the  generals  and  the 
Taxiarchs  assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  difficulties,  arising 
both  from  other  causes,  and  especially  because  they  had  neither 
any  more  provisions  for  their  immediate  use  (for,  thinking 
that  they  were  going  to  sail  away,  they  had  sent  before  to 
Catana,  and  commanded  them  to  bring  them  no  longer),  nor 
were  likely  to  have  them  in  future,  unless  they  should  gain 
the  command  of  the  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  their  lines,  and  having  inclosed 
with  a  cross  wall  just  by  the  ships  the  least  space  that  could 
Ibe  sufficient  to  hold  their  stores  and  their  sick,  to  garrison 
that,  while  with  the  rest  of  their  troops,  making  every  one  go 
on  board,  they  manned  all  their  ships,  both  such  as  were 
sound  ^d  such  as  were  less  fit  for  service ;  and  after  a  naval 
engagement,  if  they  were  victorious,  to  proceed  to  Catana ; 

1  ofiiTiocy']  i.  e,,  of  light-armed  irregulars. 
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but  if  not,  to  bum  their  ships,  throw  themselves  into  line,  and 
retreat  by  land,  in  whatever  direction  they  would  soonest 
reach  some  friendly  town,  whether  barbarian  or  Grecian. 
They,  then,  baving  resolved  on  these  things,  acted  accordingly ; 
£>r  they  gradually  descended  from  their  upper  lines,  and 
manned  all  their  ships,  having  compelled  to  go  on  board  who- 
ever, even  in  any  degree,  seemed  of  age  for  rendering  service. 
Thus  they  were  manned  in  all  about  a  hundred  and  ten  ships ; 
on  board  which  they  embarked  a  large  number  of  bow-men  and 
dartmen,  taken  from  the  Acamanian  and  other  mercenaries, 
and  provided  every  thing  else,  as  £ur  a^  it  was  possible  for  them, 
when  acting  upon  a  plan  which  necessity  alone  dictated,  such 
as  the  present.  When  most  things  were  in  readiness,  Nicias, 
seeing  the  soldiers  disheartened  by  their  decided  defeat  at  sea, 
and  wishing,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
hazard  a  final  battle  as  speedily  as  possible,  assembled  them, 
and  on  that  occasion*  addressed  them  all  together  first,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

61.  "  Soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  other  allies,  the 
coming  struggle  will  be  common  alike  to  all — ^for  the  safety  and 
country  of  each  of  us,  no  less  than  of  the  enemy ;  since  if 
we  now  gain  a  victory  with  our  fleet,  each  one"  may  see  his 
native  city  again,  wherever  it  may  be.  Nor  should  you  be 
dishe^iiened,  or  feel  like  the  most  inexperienced  of  men,  who, 
after  frdling  in  their  first  attempts,  ever  after  have  the  antici- 
pation of  dieir  fear  taking  the  color  of  their  disasters.  But  as 
many  of  you  here  as  are  Athenians,  having  already  had  ex- 
perience in  many  wars,  aud  all  the  allies  who  have  ever 
joined  us  in  our  expeditions,  remember  the  unexpected  results 
that  occur  in  warfare  ;  and  make  your  preparations  with  a  hope 
that  fortune  may  at  length  side  with  ««,  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  renew  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
numbers,  which  you  see  yourselves  to  be  so  great. 

62.  "  Now  whatever  we  saw  likely  to  be  serviceable  against 
the  confined  space  of  the  harbor,  with  reference  to  the  crowd 

*  irapeKeTievoaro  Tore  'rrpdrov,']  I  have  retained  the  old  reading  totcj 
though  all  the  editors  have  changed  it  into  re^  because  I  think  it  is  by  no 
means  inexpressive,  if  taken  with  npurov ;  the  two  words  being  intend- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  speech  ad- 
dressed by  Njcias  "  on  that  first  occasion,"  to  all  the  troops  together,  and 
that  which  he  afterward  addressed  to  the  trierarchs  by  themselves.  See 
ch.  69.  2,  aidic  tuv  rpiijpdpxuv  iv.a  iKCUJTOv  dvcKaXei,  /c.  r.  A. 
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of  ships  that  there  will  be,  and  the  enemy's  troops  upon  their 
decks,  from  which  we  suffered  before,  every  thing  has  now- 
been  looked  to  and  prepared  by  us  also,  as  far  as  present  cir^ 
cumstances  would  allow,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  masters 
of  our  vessels.  For  great  ^umbers  of  bowmen  and  dartmen 
will  go  on  board,  and  a  multitude  such  as  we  should  not  have 
used  had  we  been  fighting  in  the  open  sea,  as  it  would  havo 
interfered  with  the  display  of  our  skill  through  the  weight  of  our 
ships;  but  in  the  present  land-fight  which  we  are  compelled 
to  make  on  board  our  ships,  these  things  will  be  of  sendee. 
We  have  also  ascertamed  the  different  ways  in  which  we  must 
adapt  the  structure  of  our  vessels  for  opposing  theirs,  and  es- 
pecially against  the  stoutness  of  their  cheeks,  from  whidi  wo 
received  most  damage,  we  have  provided  grappling-irons, 
which  will  prevent  the  ship's  retiiing'  again  after  it  has  once 
charged,  if  the  soldiers  on  board  them  do  their  duty.  For  to 
this  necessity  are  we  reduced,  that  we  must  maintain  a  land- 
fight  on  board  our  fleet ;  and  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  nei- 
ther to  retire  ourselves,  nor  to  suffer  them  to  do  it ;  especially  as 
the  shore,  except  so  far  as  our  troops  occupy  it,  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy. 

63.  ^^Remembenng  this,  then,  you  must  fight  on  as  long  as 
you  can,  and  not  be  driven  to  land,  but  determine,  when  one 
ship  has  closed  with  another,  not  to  separate  before  you  have 
swept  off  the  soldiers  from  your  enemy's  deck.  And  this  ex- 
hortation I  offer  to  the  soldiers  not  less  than  to  the  sailors,  in- 
asmuch as  this  work  belongs  more  to  those  upon.  deck.  And 
we  have  still  even  now  a  general  superiority  with  our  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  advise  the  seamen,  and  entreat  them  too 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  too  much  dismayed  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, as  we  have  now  superior  resources  on  our  docks,  and 
a  larger  number  of  ships.  Consider,  too,  how  well  worth  pre- 
serving is  that  pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  of  you,  who,  bein^ 
hitherto  considered  as  Athenians,  even  though  you  are  not, 
from  your  knowledge  of  our  language  and  your  imitation  of 
our  customs,  were  respected  through  Greece,  and  enjoyed  no 
less  a  share  of  -our  empire  as  regarded  the  benefits  you  de- 
rived from  it,  and  a  far  greater  share  as  regards  being  feared 
by  our  subjects,  and  being  secured  from  injuries.    Since  then 

*  r^v  'Kokiv  dKCLKpovoiv^  i.  e.,  retiring  in  order  to  gain  tho  momentum 
required  for  a  fresh  attack.    See  note  on  ch.  36. 
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you  alone,  as  free  men,  share  our  empire  with  us,  abstain,  as 
just  men,  from  now  utterly  betraying  it.  And  with  contempt 
for  Ck>rinthians,  whom  you  have  ofen  conquered,  and  for  Si- 
celiots,  none  of  whom  presumed,  while  our  fleet  was  in  fine  con- 
dition, so  much  as  to  stand  up  against  us,  repel  them,  and  show 
that,  even  when  attended  by  weakness  and  misfortunes,  your 
skill  is  superior  to  the  fortunate  strength  of  any  others. 

64.  *'  Those  of  you,  again,  who  are  Athenians,  I  must  re- 
mind of  this  also,  that  you  left  behind  you  no  more  such  ships 
in  your  docks,  nor  so  fine  a  body  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  and 
that  if  any  thing  else  befall  you  but  victory,  your  enemies  hero 
will  immediately  sail  thither,  and  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  left  behind  there  will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  both  their  opponents  on  the  spot  and  those  who  will 
join  them ;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  you  who  are  here  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  S3rracusans  (and  you  know  with  what 
feelings  you  came  against  them),  and  those  who  are  there  at 
home  at  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Being  brought  then  to 
this  one  struggle  for  both  parties,  fight  bravely  now,  if  you  ever 
did ;  and  reflect,  both  individually  and  collectively,  that  those 
of  you  who  will  now  be  on  board  your  ships  represent  both  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  all  that  is  left  of  your 
country,  and  the  great  name  of  Athens :  in  behalf  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  point  in  which  one  man  excels  another,  either 
in  science  or  courage,  on  no  other  occasion  could  he  better 
display  it,  so  as  both  to  benefit  himself  and  to  contribute  io  the 
preservation  of  all." 

66.'  Nicias  delivered  this  exhortation  to  them,  and  immedi- 
ately conmianded  them  to  mai^  the  ships.  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  on  the*  other  hand,  were  able  to  perceive,  from  the 
sight  of  their  very  preparations,  that  the  Athenians  were 
a^Mit  to  engage  them  at  sea,  and  the  device  of  throwing  the 
grappling-irons  had  also  been  previously  reported  to  them. 
They  prepared  themselves  therefore  on  all  other  points  severally, 
and  on  this  also;  for  they  covered  over  with  hides  their  prows 
and  a  considerable  space  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  grapple,  when  thrown,  might  slip  ofl^  and  not  obtain 
any  hold  on  them.  And  now,  when  every  thing  was  ready, 
their  generals,  together  with  Gylippus,  exhorted  them  by  speak- 
ing as  follows : 

66.  "That  our  former  achievements  have  been  glorious  ones^ 
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Syracusans  and  allies,  and  that  this  struggle  will  be  for  glo- 
rious results  in  future,  most  of  you  seem  to  us  to  be  aware 
(for  you  would  not  else  have  devoted  yourselves  so  eagerly^to 
it),  and  if  any  one  is  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  he  ought  to 
be,  we  will  prove  it  to  him.  For  when  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  this  country,  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  in  the  first  place, 
and  then,  if  fiiey  succeeded,  for  that  of  the  Pelq)onnese  also, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  when  they  possessed  the  largest 
empire  enjoyed  hitherto,  either  by  Greeks  of  former  tunes  or 
of  the  present,  you  were  the  first  men  in  the  world  who  with- 
stood their  navy  with  which  they  had  borne  down  every 
thing,  and  have  already  conquered  them  in  some  sea-fights, 
and  will  now,  in  all  probability,  conquer  them  in  this.  For 
when  men  have  been  put  down  in  that  in  which  they  claim  to 
excel,  their  opinion  of  themselves  in  future  is  far  lower  than  if 
they  had  never  entertained  such  an  idea  at  first;  and  fiuling 
through  the  disappointment  of  their  boastii^,  they  give  way 
even  beyond  the  degree  of  their  power.  And  such,  probably, 
is  now  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians. 

67.  "  But  in  our  case,  both  the  opinion  we  entertained  be- 
fore, and  with  which,  even  while  we  were  yet  unskillful,  we 
were  full  of  daring,  has  now  been  confinned;  and  from  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  thought  that  we  must  be  the  best  seamen 
in  the  world,  since  we  have  conquered  the  best,  each  man's 
hope  is  doubled.  And,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  greatest 
hope  that  suppHes  also  the  greatest  spirit  for  undertakings. 
Again,  those  points  in  which  they  are  imitating  our  equip- 
ments are  familiar  to  our  habits,  and  we  shall  not  be 
awkward  at  each  of  them:^  whereas,  on  their  side,  when 
many  soldiers  are  on  their  decks  contrair  to  their  custom,  and 
many  dartmen,  mere  land-lubbers"  (so  to  speak),  Acar- 
nanians  and  others,  have  gone  on  board  their  ships,  who  will 
not  so  much  as  know  how  to  discharge  their  weapons  while 

1  dvupjiioaToii]  or,  as  others  take  it,  "  unprepared  against  each  of  them." 

2  ^epacuot.]  I  have  ventured  to  use  a  rather  slang  term^  because  the 
qual^ng  expression,  a>c  eineiv,  which  is  added  in  the  original,  seems 
to  imply  that  x'pof^toi  was  employed  by  him  with  a  similar  meaning  of 
reproach.  The  meaning  of  a^aAiw,  as  used  just  below,  seems  borrowed 
from  the  unsteady  reeling  motion  of  an  intoxicated  person ;  the  simile 
used  by  the  Psalmist  with  reference  to  mariners  tossed  in  the  storm, 
"they  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  Uieir 
wits*  end."    Or  it  may  mean  to  "  embarrass." 
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stationary,  how  can  they  avoid  swaying  the  ships,  and  falling 
all  into  confusion  among  themselves,  by  not  moving  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fashion  ?  For  neither  will  they  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  superior  nmnber  of  their  ships  (if  any  of  you 
be  afraid  (^  this,  I  mean  the  idea  of  his  not  going  to  fight  them 
with  an  equal  number) ;  for  many  ships  in  a  small  space  will 
be  less  effective  for  executing  any  of  the  movements  they  may 
wish,  while  they  are  most  liable  to  be  injured  by  our  prep- 
arations. On  the  contrary,  be  assured  of  this,  which  is  most 
true,  according  to  the  certain  information  which  we  believe 
we  have  received.  It  is  through  the  excess  of  their  miseries, 
and  from  being  forced  to  it  by  their  present  distress,  that  they 
are  induced  to  make  a  desperate  efibrt;  not  so  much  from 
confidence  in  their  resources,  as  from  hazarding  a  chance,  in 
whatever  way  tbey  can,  that  they  may  either  force  their  pass- 
age and  sail  out,  or  afterward  retreat  by  land ;  since,  at  any 
rate,  they  could  not  £ire  worse  than  at  present 

68.  ^  To  avail  yourselves  then  of  such  confusion,  and  of  the 
very  fortune  of  our  bitterest  enemies,  which  has  betrayed  itself, 
let  us  close  with  them  in  wrath,  and  consider  that  the  feeling 
of  those  men  is  most  lawful,  with  regard  to  their  enemies,  who 
determine,  when  taking  vengeance  on  their  aggressor,  to  glut 
the  animosity  of  their  heart :  and  that  we  too  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  ourselves  on  our  foes — the  very  thing 
which  is  every  where,  said  to  be  most  sweet.  For  that  they  are 
our  foea,  and  our  bitterest  foes,  you  all  know ;  inasmuch  as 
they  came  against  our  country  to  enslave  it,  and  if  they  had 
succeeded,  would  have  imposed  on  our  men  all  that  was  most 
painful ;  on  our  children  and  wives  all  that  is  most  dishonorable ; 
and  on  our  whole  country  the  title  which  is-  most  degrading. 
Wherefore  no  one  ought  to  relent,  or  deem  it  gain  that  they 
should  naerely  go  away  without  danger  to  us.  For  that  they 
will  do  just  the  same,  even  if  they  gain  the  victory.  But  that, 
through  our  succeeding  (as  we  probably  shall  do)  in  our  wishes, 
these  men  should  be  punished,  and  should  leave  a  more  secure 
liberty  for  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  even  before  enjoyed  that 
blessing ;  this  is  a  glorious  object  to  contend  for.  And  of  all 
hazards  those  are  most  rare,  which,  while  they  cause  least  harm 
by  failure,  confer  most  advantage  by  success." 

69.  The  Syracusan  conunanders  and  Gylippus  having  in 
their  turn  thus  exhorted  their  men,  immediately  manned  the 
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sliipft  on  their  side  also,  since  they  saw  that  the  Athenians 
were  doing  it  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dismayed  at 
the  present  circumstances  of  himself  and  his  ccJleagues,  and 
seeing  how  great  and  how  close  at  hand  now  their  peril  was, 
since  they  were  all  but  on  the  point  of  putting  out ;  consider-^ 
ing,  too  (as  men  usually  feel  in  great  emeigencies),  that  in  deed 
every  thing  fell  short  of  what  they  would  haye  it,  while  in 
word  enough  had  not  yet  been  said  by  them ;  again  called  to 
him  each  one  of  the  Irierarchs,  addressing  then^  severally  by 
their  father's  name,  their  own,  and  that  of  their  tribe ;  beg- 
ging each  one  who  enjoyed  any  previous  distinction,  from 
personal  considerations  not  to  sacrifice  it,  nor  to  obscure  those 
hereditary  virtues  for  which  his  forefathers  were  illustrious; 
reminding  them  too  of  their  country-^the  most  free  one  in 
the  world — ^and  the  power,  subject  to  no  man's  dictation,  whicBv 
all  enjoyed  in  it  wiUi  regard  to  their  mode  of  hfe ;  mentioning  ^ 
other  things  also,  such  as  men  would  say  at  a  time  now  so 
critical,  not  guarding  against  being  thought  by  any  one  to 
biing  forward  old  and  hackneyed  topics,  and  such  as  are  ad- 
vanced in  all  cases  alike,  about  men's  wives  and  children  and 
country's  gods,  but  loudly  appealing  to  them,  because  they 
think  they  may  be  of  service  in  me  present  consternation. 
Thus  he,  thinking  that  he  had  addressed  to  them  an  exhort- 
ation which  was  not  so  much  a  satisfiEictory  one,  as  one  that  he 
was  compelled  to  be  content  with,  went  away  from  them,  and 
led  the  troops  down  to  the  beach,  and  ranged  them  over  as 
large  a  space  as  he  could,  that  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
might  be  given  to  those  on  board  toward  keeping  up  their 
spirits.  .  Demosthenes,  Menander,.  and  Euthydemus,  who  went 
on  board  the  Athenian  fleet  to  take  the  command,  put  out 
from  their  own  station,  and  immediately  sailed  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  passage  through  it  which, 
had  been  closed  up,'  wishing  to  force  their  way  to  the  outside. 

*  t6v  f  TTopaAe/^evraf  SuKirXowJ]  As  some  correction  of  this  reading 
seems  necessary,  I  have  preferred  that  which  is  adopted  by  Arnold, 
KaraXtii^ivTa,  to  that  which  Bekker  proposes,  ir€pi,7.ei,^ev7a :  because  it 
seems  &r  more  probable  from  the  next  chapter  that  no  passage  at  all 
was  left  by  the  Syracusans.  If  there  had  been,  why  should  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  had  defeated  the  squadron  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  have 
attempted  to  break  the  festenings  of  the  vessels  which  formed  the. bar 
(sec.  2V,  instead  of  sailing  out  at  once,  as  some  of  them  probably  would 
hare  done,  under  their  present  circumstances,  if  the  passage  had  been 
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70.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  having  previously  put 
out  "with  pretty  nearly  the  same  number  of  ships  as  before, 
proceeded  to  keep  guard  with  part  of  them  at  the  passage  out, 
and  also  round  the  circumference  of  the  whole  narbor,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  on  all  sides  at  once,  while 
their  troops  also  at  the  same  time  came  to  their  aid  at  what' 
ever  part  their  vessels  might  put  in  to  shore.  The  commanders 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet  were  Sicanus  and  Agatharchus,  each 
occupying  a  wing  of  the  whole  force,  with  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  in  the  center.  When  the  Athenians  came  up  to 
the  bar,  in  the  first  rush  with  which  they  charged  they  got  the 
better  of  the  ships  posted  at  it,  and  endeavored  to  break  the 
&stening8.  Afterward,  when  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
bore  down  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  the  engagement  was 
going  on  no  longer  at  the  bar  alone,  but  over  the  harbor 
also ;  *  and  an  obstinate  one  it  was,  such  as  none  of  the 
previous  ones  had  been.  For  great  eagerness  for  the  attack 
was  exhibited  by  the  seamen  on  both  sides,  when  the  com- 
mand was  given ;  and  there  was  much  counter-maneuvering 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  rivalry  with  each  other ;  while 
the  soldiers  on  board  exerted  themselves,  when  vessel  came  in 
collision  with  vessel,  that  the  operations  on  deck  might  not 
£ai\\  short  of  the  skill  shown  by  others.  Indeed  every  one, 
whatever  the  duty  assigned  him,  made  every  efibrt  that  he 
might  himself  in  each  case  appear  the  best  man.  And  as  a 
great  number  of  ships  were  engaged  in  a  small  compass  (for 
indeed  they  were  the  largest  fleets  fighting  in  the  narrowest 
space  that  had  ever  been  known,  since  both  of  them  together 
fell  little  short  of  two  hundred),  the  attacks  made  with  the 
beaks  were  few,  as  there  were  no  means  of  backing  water,  or 
cutting  through  the  enemy's  line  ;  but  chance  collisions  were 
more  frequent  just  as  one  ship  might  happen  to  run  into 
another,  either  in  flying  from  or  attacMng  a  second.  So  long 
as  a  vessel  was  coming  up  to  the  charge,  those  on  her  decks 
plied  their  javelins,  arrows  and  stones  in  abundance  agaitst 
her;  but  when  they  came  to  close  quarters,  the  heavy- 
open  for  them.  Bloomfield  indeed  thinks  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  Syra- 
cusan squadron  havmg  been  posted  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  proves 
that  there  must  have  been  an  opening  left.  But  surely  this  is  a  veiy 
weak  proof;  for  knowing  as  they  did  that  the  Athenians  would  break 
down  the  bar  if  they  possibly  could,  it  was  a  very  natural  precaution  to 
defend  it  with  a  division  of  their  fleet. 
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armed  marines,  fighting  liand  to  hand,  endeavored  to  board 
each  other's  ships.  In  many  cases  too  it  happened,  throtigh 
want  of  room,  that  on  one  side  they  were  charging  an  enemy, 
and  on  the  other  were  being  chai^ged  themselvea,  and  that 
two  ships,  and  sometimes  even  more,  were  by  compulsion  en- 
tangled round  one.  And  thus  the  masters  had  to  guard 
against  some,  and  to  concert  measures  against  others — ^not  one 
thing  at  a  time,  but  many  things  on  every  side — ^while  the 
great  din  from  such  a  number  of  ships  coming  into  collision 
both  spread  dismay  and  prevented  their  hearing  what  the  boat- 
swains said.  For  many  were  the  orders  given  and  the  shouts 
raised  by  t^se  officers  on  each  side,  both  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  from  their  present  eagerness  for  the  battle : 
while  they  cried  out  to  the -Athenians,  ^'to  force  the  passage, 
and  now,  if  ever  they  meant  to  do  jt  hereafter,  to  exert  them- 
selves heartily  for  a  safe  return  to  their  country ;"  and  *to  the 
Syracusan's  and  their  allies,  ^^that  it  would  be  a  glorious 
achievement  for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy's  6sc^)e,  and  by 
gaining  the  victory  to  confer  honor  on  their  respective  coun- 
tries." The  commanders,  moreover,  on  eadi  side,  if  they 
saw  any  captain  in  any  part  unnecessarily  rowing  astern, 
called  out  to  him  by  name  and  asked  him,  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians,  "  whether  they  were  retreating  because  they  con- 
sidered the  land,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  their  bitterest 
enemies,  as  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  which  had  been  won 
with  no  small  trouble  ?"  on  that  of  the  Syracusans,  *'  whether 
they  were  themselves  flying  from  the  flying  Athenians,  whom 
they  knew  for  certain  to  be  anxious  to  escape  flx>m  them  in 
any  way  whatever?" 

71.  The  troops  on  shore  too,  on  both  sides,  when  the  sea- 
fight  was  so  equally  balanced,  suffered  a  great  agony  and  con- 
flict of  feelings;  those  of  the  country  being  ambitious  now  of 
still  greater  honor,  while  their  invaders  were  afraid  of  fimng 
even  worse  than  at  present  For,  since  the  Athenians'  tH  was 
staked  on  their  fleet,  their  fear  for  the  future  was  like  none 
they  had  ever  felt  before ;  and  from  the  unequal  nature  of  the 
engagement  they  were  also  compelled  to  have  an  unequal  view 
of  it  from  the  beach.  For  as  the  spectacle  was  near  at  hand, 
and  as  they  did  not  all  look  at  the  same  part  at  once,  if  any 
saw  their  own  men  victorious  in  any  quarter,  they  would  be 
encouraged,  and  turn  to  caUing  on  the  gods  not  to  deprive 
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them  of  safety ;  while  those  who  looked  on  the  part  that  was 
being  beaten,  nttered  lamentations  at  the  same  time  as  cries, 
and  from  the  sight  they  had  of  what  was  going  on,  expressed 
their  feelings  more  than  those  engaged  in  me  action.  Others, 
again,  looking  on  a  doubtful  point  of  the  engagement,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indecisive  continuance  of  the  conflict,  in  their 
excessive  fear  made  gestures  with  their  very  bodies,  cor- 
responding with  their  thoughts,  and  continued  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing state,  for  they  were  constantly  within  .a  little  of 
escaping,  or  of  being  destroyed.  And  thus  among  the  troops 
of  the  Athemans,  as  long  as  they  were  fighting  at  sea  on 
equal  terms,  every  sound  might  be  heard  at  once,  wailing, 
shouting,  "  they  conquer,"  "  they  are  conquered,"  and  all  the 
other  various  exclamations  which  a  great  armament  in  great 
peril  would  be  constrained  to  utter — very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  their  men  on  board  their  ships  were  affected — ^until  at 
length,  after  the  battle  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
Sjrracusans  and  their  allies  routed  the  Athenians,  ami  pressing 
on  them  in  a  decisive  manner,  with  much  shouting  and  cheer- 
ing of  each  other  on,  pursued  them  to  the  shore.  Then  the 
sea  forces,  as  many  as  were  not  taken  afloat,  put  into  the  land 
at  different  parts,  and  rushed  from  on  board  to  the  camp : 
while  the  army,  no  longer  with  any  different  feelings,  but  all 
on  one  impulse,  lamenting  and  groaning,  deplored  the  event, 
and  proceeded,  some  to  succor  the  ships,  others  to  guard  what 
remained  of  their  wall ;  while  others,  and  those  the  greatest 
part,  began  now  to  think  of  themselves,  and  how  they  should 
best  provide  for  their  own  preservation.  Indeed  their  dismay  at 
the  moment  had  been  exceeded  by  none  of  all  they  had  ever 
felt.  And  they  now  experienced  pretty  nearly  what  they  had 
themselves  inflicted  at  Pylus :  for  by  the  LacedsBmonians'  losing 
their  ships,  their  men  who  had  crossed  over  into  the  island 
were  lost  to  them  besides :  and  at  this  time  for  the  Athenians 
to  escape  by  land  was  hopdess,  unless  something  beyond  all 
6iq>ectation  should  occur. 

72.  After  the  battle  had  been  thus  obstinately  disputed,  and 
many  ships  and  men  destroyed  on  both  sides,  the  Syracusans 
and  allies,  having  gained  ihe  victory,  took  up  their  wrecks 
and  dead,  and  then  sailed  away  to  the  city,  and  erected  a 
trophy.  The  Athenians,  from  the  extent  of  their  present 
misery,  did  not  so  much  as  think  about  their  dead  or  their 
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wrecks,  or  of  asking  permission  to  take  them  up,  but  wished 
to  retreat  inmiediately  during  the  night.  .Demosthenes,  how- 
ever, went  to  Nicias,  and  expressed  it  as  his  opnion  that  they 
should  still  man  their  remaining  ships,  and  force  their  passage 
out,  if  they  could,  in  the  morning ;  ailing  that  they  etill  had 
left  more  ships  fit  for  service  than  the  enemy ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians had  about  sixty  remaining,  while  their  adversaries  had 
less  than  fifty.  But  when  Nicias  agreed  with  this  opinion, 
and  they  wished  to  man  them,  the  seamen  would  not  embark, 
through  being  dismayed  at  their  defeat,  and  thinking  that  they 
could  not  now  gain  a  victory.  And  so  they  all  now  made  up 
their  minds  to  retreat  by  land. 

•73.  But  Hermocrates  the  Syracusan,  suspecting  their  pur- 
pose, and  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if  so  largo 
a  force,  after  retreating  by  land  and  settling  any  where  in  Sicily, 
should  choose  again  to  carry  on  the  war  wiUi  them,  went  to 
the  authorities,  and  explained  to  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
suffer  them  to  retreat  during  the  night  (stating  what  he  him- 
self thought),  but  that  all  &e  Syracusans  and  allies  should  at 
once  go  out)  and  block  up  the  roads,  and  keep  guard  before- 
hand at  the  narrow  passes.  But  though  the  magistrates  also 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  this,  no  less  than  himself^  and 
were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  yet  they  thought  that 
the  people,  in  their  recent  joy  and  relaxation  siter  the  labors 
of  a  great  sea-%ht,  especially,  too,  as  it  was  a  time  of  feasting 
(for  they  happened  to  celebrate  on  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules), would  not  easily  be  induced  to  listen  to  them  ;  as  the 
majority,  from  excessive  gladness  at  their  victory,  had  fiallen 
to  drinking  during  the  festival,  and  would,  they  expected, 
rather  obey  them  in  any  thing  than  in  taking  arms,  just  at 
present,  and  marching  out  When,  on  consideration  of  this, 
it  appeared  a  difficulty  to  the  magistrates,  and  Hermocrates 
could  not  then  prevail  upon  them  to  attempt  it,  he  afterward 
devised  the  following  scneme.  Being  afraid  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  get  the  start  of  them  by  quietly  pasdng  during 
the  night  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  country,  he  sent  cer- 

^  a  Moi  aifT^  idoKBL]  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  any  sudi  alteration 
of  avTif),  as  Bauer  and  Dobree  propose ;  as  the  words  evidentlj  refer  to 
the  fact  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  that  Hermocrates 
had  himself  suspected  (i/Trovorjaac  airuv  t^v  diduoiav)  what  he  Stated  to 
the  magistrates  as  the  design  of  the  Athenians. 
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tain  of  his  own  fiiends  with  some  cavalry  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark.  These,  riding  up.  to  within 
hearing,  and  calling  to  them  certain  individuals,  as  though 
they  were  friends  of  the  Athenians  (for  there  were  some  who 
sent  tidings  to  Nicias  of  what  passed  within  the  city)  desired 
them  to  tell  that  general  not  to  lead  off  his  army  by  night,  as 
the  Syracusans  were  guarding  "the  roads ;  but  to  retire  leisurely 
by  day  after  making  his  preparations.  They  then,  after  deliver- 
ing this  message,  returned ;  while  those  who  heard  it  reported 
the  same  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

74.  They,  in  accordance  with  the  information,  stopped  for  tho 
night,  consideriug  it  to  be  no  false  statement.  And  since  they 
had  not,  as  it  was,  set  out  immediately,  they  determined  to  re- 
main over  the  next  day  also,  that  the  soldiers  might  pack  up,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  most  useftil  articles;  and  though  they 
left  every  thing  else  behind,  to  take  with  them,  when  they 
started,  just  what  was  necessary  for  their  personal  support. 
But  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  had  marched  out  before 
with  their  troops,  and  were  blocking  up  the  roads  through  the 
country  where  it  was  likely  the  Athenians  would  advance,  as 
well  as  guarding  the  passages  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  and 
posting  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
stop  it  where  they  thought  best ;  while  with  their  ships  they 
sailed  to  those  of  the  Amenians,  and  towed  them  off  from  the 
beach.  Some  few  indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  had  burnt, 
as  they  had  intended ;  but  the  rest  they  lashed  to  their  own  at 
their  leisure,  as  each  had  been  thrown  up  on-  any  part  of  tho 
beach,  and,  without  any  one  trying  to  stop  them,  conveyed 
them  to  the  city. 

75.  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  thought  they 
were  sufficiently  prepared,  the  removal  of  the  army  toot 
place,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  It  was  a  wretched 
scenie  then,  not  on  account  of  the  single  circumstance  alone,  that 
they,  were  retreating  after  having*  lost  all  their  ships,  and  whilo 
both  themselves  and  their  country  were  in  danger,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  high  hope ;  but  also  because,  on  leaving  their  camp,  every 
one  had  grievous  things  both  to  behold  with  his  eyes  and  to  feel 
in  his  heart  For  as  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  any  one  saw 
a  friend  on  the  ground,  he  was  struck  at  once  with  grief  and 
fear.  And  the  living  who  were  being  left  behind,  wounded 
or  sick,  were  to  the  living  a  much  more  sorrowfill  spectacle 
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than  the  dead,  and  more  piteous  than  those  who  had  perished. 
For  having  recourse  to  entreaties  and  wailings,  they  reduced 
them  to  utter  perplexity,  begging  to  be  taken  away,  and  ap- 
pealing to  each  individual  friend  or  relative  that  any  of  them, 
might  any  where  see  ;  or  hanging  on  their  comrades,  as  they 
were  now  going  away ;  or  following  as  fur  as  they  could,  and 
when  in  any  case  the  strength  of  their  body  failed,  not  being 
left  behind  without  many  ^  aj^peals  to  heaven  and  many  lamenta- 
tions. So  that  the  whole  army,  being  filled  with  tears  and 
distress  of  this  kind,  did  not  easily  get  away,  alfiiou^  from 
an  enemy^s  country,  and  although  they  had  botii  sulTerod 
already  miseries  too  great  for  tears  to  express,  and  were  still 
afraid  for  the  future,  lest  they  might  suffer  more.  There  was 
also  among  them  much  dejection  and  depreciation  of  their 
own  strength.  For  they  resembled  nothing  but  a  city  starved 
out  and  attempting  to  escape ;  and  no  sm^l  one  too,  for  of 
their  whole  multitude  there  were  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand on  the  march.  Of  these,  all  the  rest  took  whatever  each 
one  could  that  was  useful,  and  the  heavy-armed  and  cavalry 
themselves,  contrary  to  custom,  carried  their  own  food  under 
their  arms,  some  for  want  of  servants,  others  through  distrust- 
ing them ;  for  they  had  for  a  long  time  been  deserting,  and 
did  so  in  greatest  numbers  at  that  moment.  And  even  what 
they  carried  was  not  sufficient ;  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
food  in  the  camp.  Nor,  again,  was  their  other  misery,  and 
their  equal  participation  in  sufferings  (though  it  affords  some 
alleviation  to  endure  with  others),  considered  even  on  that 
accoimt  easy  to  bear  at  the  present  time ;  especially,  when 
they  reflected  from  what  splendor  and  boasting  at  first  they 
had  been  reduced  to  such  an  abject  termination.  For  this  was 
the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  befeU  a  Grecian  army;  since, 
in  contra^  to  their  having  come  to  enslave  others,  they  had 
to  depart  in  fear  of  undergoing  that  themselves ;  ai»i  instead 
of  prayers  and  hjnnns,  with  Which  they  sailed  from  home,  they 
had  to  start  on  their  return  with  omens  the  very  contnuy  cif 
these ;  going  by  land,  instead  of  by  sea,  and  relying  on  a  mili- 
tary raUier  than  a  naval  force.     But  nevertheless,  in  conse- 

'  OvK  uvev  d^yov.]  Arnold  thinks  that  "  tiie  negative  must  be  twice 
repeated,"  as  if  it  were  ovk  dvev  ovk  i^iywv,  just  as  "  non  modo"  in  Latin 
is  used  instead  of  "  non  modo  non."  Or,  mav  it  be  considered  as  a  con- 
fusion of  two  expressions,  viz.,  o^k  dvev  itoXaQv  and  fzer*  oix  6?4yov  I 
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quence  of  the  greatness  Of  the  danger  still  impending, 'all  these 
things  seemed  endurable  to  them. 

76.  Nicias,  sedng  the  army  dejected,  and  greatly  changed, 
passed  along  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and  cheered  them,  as 
well  as  existing  circumstances  allowed ;  «)eaking  still  louder 
than  before,  as  he  severally  came  opposite  to  them,  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  feeling,  and  from  wishing  to  be  of  service 
to  them  by  making  himself  audible  to  as  many  as  posdble. 

77,  "Still,  even  in  our  present  circumstances,  Athenians 
and  allies,  must  we  cherish  hope ;  for  some  men  have,  ere  now, 
been  preserved  even  from  more  dreadful  circumstances  than 
these.  Nor  should  you  think  too  meanly  of  yourselves,  or 
}'ield  too  much  to  your  misfcHi;unes  and  present  sufferings, 
which  are  beyond  your  desert.  For  my  own  part,  though  I 
am  not  supenor  to  any  of  you  in  strength  (for  you  see  what 
a  state  I  am  in  through  disease),  and  though  I  consider 
myself  to  be  second  to  none,  whether  in  my  private  life  or. 
in  other  respects,  yet  now  I  am  expo'sed  to  every  danger, 
like  the  very  meanest.  And  yet  I  have  lived  with  much 
devotion,*  as  regards  the  gods,  and  much  j]istice  and  freedom 
fix)m  reproach,  as  regards  men.  And  therefore  my  hope  is 
still  strong  for  the  future ;  and  my  calamities  do  not  terrify 
me,  so  much  as  they  might.  Nay,  they  may  perhaps  be  alle- 
viated; for  our  enemies  have  enjc^ed  enough  good  fortune; 
and  if  we  displeased  any  of  the  gods  by  making  this  expedi- 
tion, we  have  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  it.  Others 
also,  we  know,  have  ere  now  marched  against  their  neighbors ; 
and  after  acting  as  men  do,  have  suffered  what  they  could  en- 
dure. And  so  in  our  case  it  is  reasonable  now  to  hope  that 
we  shall  find  the  wrath  of  the  gods  mitigated ;  for  we  are  now 
deserving  of  pity  at  their  hands,  rather  than  of  envy*  Look- 
ing, too,  on  your  own  ranks,  what  experienced  and  numerous 
men  of  arms  there  are  with  you,  advancing  in  battle-array  to- 
gether, do  not  be  too  much  dismayed,  but  consider  that  you 
are  yourselves  at  once  a  city,  wherever  you  may  settle ;  and 
that  there  is  no  other  in  Sicily  that  would  either  easily  resist 
your  attack,  or  expel  you  when  settled  any  where.  With 
regard  to  the  march,  that  it  may  be  safe  and  orderly, 
look  to  that  yourselves;  witb  no  other  consideration,  each 

>  vofu/ia.J  Compare  the  use  of  the  cognate  participle,  ch.  86.  6,  rj)i» 
iruaav  i^  dperr^  vevofxiafihrjv  kntri^devatv. 
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of  you,  than  that  ivhatever  the  spot  on  which  he  may  be 
compelled  to  fight,  on  that  he  will  have,  if  yictoriotia,  both  a 
country  and  a  fortress.  And  we  shall  hurry  on  our  way  both 
by  day  and  night  alike,  as  we  have  but  scanty  provisions ;  and 
if  we  can  only  reach  some  friendly  town  of  the  Sicels  (for 
they,  through  their  fear  of  the  Syracusans,  are  still  true  to  us), 
then  consider  yourselves  to  be  in  security.  And  a  message 
had  been  sent  forward  to  them,  and  directions  have  been  given 
them  to  meet  us,  and  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  In 
short,  you  must  be  convinced,  soldiers,  both  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  be  brave  men — since  there  is  no  place  near, 
which  you  can  reach  in  safety,  if  you  act  like  cowards — and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  you  escape  from  your  enemies  now, 
the  rest  of  you  will  gain  a  sight  of  all  you  may  any  where  wish 
to  see ;  and  the  Athenians  will  raise  up  again,  though  fallen 
at  present,  the  great  power  of  their  country.  For  it  is  Tneu. 
.that  make  a  city,  and  not  walls,  or  ships,  without  any  to  man 
them." 

78.  Nicias,  then,  delivered  this  exhortation,  and  at  the  same 
time  went  up  to  the  troops,  and  if  he  saw  them  any  where 
straggling,  and  not  i&arching  in  order,  he  collected  and 
brought  them  to  their  post ;  while  Demosthenes  also  did  no 
less  to  those  who  were  near  him,  addressing  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  marched  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the 
division  under  Nicias  taking  the  lead,  and  that  of  Demosthenes 
following ;  while  the  baggage-bearers  and  the  main  ca-owd  of 
camp  followers  were  inclosed  within  the  heavy-armed.  When 
they  had  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they  found 
drawn  up  at  it  a  body  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies ;  but  having 
routed  these,  and  secured  the  passage,  they  proceeded  onward ; 
while  the  Syracusans  pressed  them  with  charges  of  horse,  as 
their  light-armed  did  with  their  missiles.  On  that  day  the 
Athenians  advanced  about  forty  stades,  and  then  halted  for 
the  night  on  a  hill.  The  day  following  they  commenced 
their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  advanced  about 
twenty  stades,  descended  into  a  level  district,  and  there  en- 
camped, wishing  to  procure  some  eatables  from  the  houses 
(for  the  place  was  inhabited),  and  to  carry  on  with  them  water 
from  it,  since  for  many  stades  before  them,  in  the  direction  they 
were  to  go,  it  was  not  plentiful.  The  Syracusans,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  gone  on  before,  and  were  blocking  up  the  pass  in  ad- 
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vance  of  them.  For  there  was  a  steep  hill,  with  a  precipitous 
ravine  on  either  side  of  it,  called  the  Acrseum  Lepas.  The  next 
daj  the  Atheniana  advanced,  and  the  horse  and  dartmen 
of  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  each  m  great  numbers,  im- 
peded their  progress,  hurling  their  missiles  upon  them,  mid 
annoymg  them  with  cavalry  chai^;e8.  The  Atnenians  fought 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  returned  again  to  the  same  camp, 
no  longer  having  provisions  as  they  had  before ;  for  it  was 
no  more  possible  to  leave  their  position  because  of  the  cav- 
alry. 

79.  Having  started  early,  they  began  their  march  again, 
and  forced  their  way  to  the  hill  which  had  been  fortSed; 
where  they  found  before  them  the  enemy's  in&ntry  drawn  up 
for  the  defense  of  the  wall  many  spears  deep ;  for  the  pass  was 
but  narrow.  The  Athenians  charged  and  assaulted  the  wall, 
but  being  annoyed  with  missiles  by  a  large  body  from  the  hill, 
which  wa9  steep  (for  those  on  the  heights  more  easily  reached 
their  aim),  and  not  being  able  to  force  a  passage,  they  re- 
treated again,  and  rested.  There  happened  also  to  be  at  the 
same  time  some  claps  of  thunder  and  rain,  as  is  generally  the 
case  when  the  year  is  now  verging  on  autumn ;  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  Athenians  were  still  more  dispirited,  and 
uought  that  all  these  things  also  were  conspiring  together  for 
their  ruin.  While  they  were  resting,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra- 
cusans sent  a  part  <^  their  troops  to  intercept  them  again  with 
a  wall  on  their  rear,  where  they  had  already  passed ;  but  they, 
on  their  side  also,  sent  some  of  their  men  against  them,  and 
prevented  their  doing  it  Afier  this,  the  Auenians  returned 
again  with  all  their  army  into  the  more  level  country, 
and  there  halted  for  the  night  The  next  day  they  marched 
forwnr^  while  the  Syracusans  discharged  their  weapons  on 
them,  surrounding  th^  on  all  sides,  and  disabled  many  with 
wounds;  retreating  if  the  Athenians  advanced  against  them, 
and  pressing  on  them  if  they  gave  way ;  most  especially  at- 
tackitt^  their  extreme  rear,  in  the  hope  that  by  routing  diem 
little  by'  little,  they  might  strike  terror,  into  the  whole  army. 
The  Ati^enmns .  resisted .  this  mode  of  attack  for  a  long  time, 
but  then,  after  advancing  €ve  or  six  stades,  halted  for  rest  on  thq 
plain ;  while  the  Syracusans  also  went  away  from  diem  to  theii 
own  camp. 
'  80tr  During  the  night,   their  troops  being  in  a  wretched 

22 
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condition,  both  from  the  want  of  all  provisions  which  was  now 
Mtf  and  from  so  many  men  being  disabled  by  wounds  m  the 
numeroQs  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  them  by  the 
enemy,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  determined  to  light  as  many 
fires  as  possible,  and  then  lead  off  the  army,  no  longer  by  the 
same  route  as  they  had  intended,  but  in  the  oppodte  direction 
to  where  the  Syracusans  were  watdiing  for  them,  namely,  to 
the  sea.  Now  the  whole  of  this  road  would  lead  the  arma- 
ment, not  toward  Catana,  but  to  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  to 
Camarina,  and  Grela,  and  the  cities  in  that  direction,  wh^er 
Grecian  or  barbarian.  They  kindled,  therefore,  many  fires, 
and  began  their  march  in  the  night  And  as  all  armies,  and 
especially  the  largest,  are  liable  to  have  terrors  and  panics 
produced  among  them,  particularly  when  marching  at  night, 
and  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  with  the  enemy  not  fiu* 
off,  so  they  also  were  thrown  into  alarm ;  and  the  division  of 
Nicias,  taking  the  lead  as  it  did,  kept  together  and  got  a  long 
way  in  advance ;  while  that  of  Demosthenes,  containing  about 
half  or  more,  was  separated  from  the  others,  and  preceded  in 
greater  disorder.  By  the  morning,  nevertheless,  they  arrived  at 
the  sea-coast,  and  entering  on  what  is  called  the  Helorine  road, 
continued  their  march,  in  order  that  when  they  had  reached  the 
river  Cacyparis,  they  might  march  up  along  its  banks  through 
the  interior ;  for  they  hoped  also  that  in  this  direction  the  Sicek, 
to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  come  to  meet  them.  But  when 
they  had  reached  the  river,  they  found  a  guard  of  the  Syracu- 
sans there  too,  intercepting  the  pass  with  a  wall  and  a  psJisade, 
having  carried  which  they  crossed  the  river,  and  marched  on 
again  to  another  called  the  Erineus ;  for  this  was  the  route 
which  their  guides  directed  them  to  take.         . 

81.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  and  they  found  that  the  Athenians  had  departed, 
most  of  them  charged  Gylippus  with  having  purposely  let 
them  escape ;  and  pursuing  with  all  haste  by  the  route  which 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  they  had  taken,  they  overtook 
them  about  dinner-time.  When  they  came  up  with  the  troops 
under  Demosthenes,  which  were  behind  the  rest,  and  marching 
more  slowly  and  disorderiy,  ever  since  they  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  during  the  night,  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned, 
they  immediately  fell  upon  and  engaged  them  ;  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  horse  surrounded   them  with  greiE^r  ease  from  their 
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being  divided,  and  confined  them  in  .a  narrow  space.  The 
division  of  Nicias  was  as  much  as  fifty  stades  off  in  advance  ; 
for  he  led  them  on  more  rapidly,  thinking  that  their  preserv- 
ation depended,  under  such  circumstances,  not  on  staying  be- 
hind, if  they  could  help  it,  and  on  fighting,  but  on  retreating 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  only  fighting  as  often  as  they  were 
compelled.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  generally 
speaking,  involved  in  more  incessant  labor  (because,  as  ho 
was  retreating  in  the  rear,  he  was  the  first  that  the  enemy  at- 
tacked), and  on  that  occasion,  finding  that  the  Syracusans 
were  in  pursuit,  he  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  push  on  as  to 
form  his  men  for  battle ;  until,  through  thus  loitering,  he  was 
surrounded  by  them,  and  both  himself  and  the  Athenians  with 
him  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  For  being  driven 
back  into  a  certain  spot  which  had  a  wall  all  round  it,  with  a 
road  on  each  side,  and  many  olive-trees  growing  about,  they 
were  annoyed  with  missiles  in  every  direction.  This  kind  of 
attack  the  Syracusans  naturally  adopted,  instead  of  close  com- 
bat ;  for  to  risk  their  lives  against  men  reduced  to  despair  was 
no  longer  for  their  advantage,  so  much  as  for  that  of  the 
Athenians.  Besides,  after  success  which  was  now  so  signal, 
each  man  spared  himself  in  some  degree,  that  he  might  not  bo 
cut  off  before  the  end  of  the  business.  They  thought  too  that, 
even  as  it  was,  they  should  by  this  kind  of  nghting  subdue  and 
capture  them. 

82.  At  any  rate,  when,  after  plying  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  with  missiles  all  day  from  every  quarter,  they  saw  them 
now  distressed  by  wounds  and  other  sufferings,  Gylippus 
with  the  Syracusans  and  allies  made  a  proclamation,  in  the 
first  place,  that  any  of  the  islanders  who  chose  should  como 
over  to  them,  on  condition  of  retaining  his  hberty :  and  some 
few  states  went  over.  Afterward,  terms  were  made  with  all 
the  troops  under  Demosthenes,  that  they  should  surrender 
their  arms,  and  that  no  one  should  bo  put  to  death,  either  by 
violence,  or  imprisonment,  or  want  of  such  nourishment  as 
was  most  absolutely  requisite.  Thus  there  surrendered,  in 
all,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  their  possession  they  laid  down,  throwing  it  into 
the  hollow  of  shields,  four  of  which  they  filled  with  it.  These 
they  immediately  led  back  to  the  city,  while  Nicias  and  his 
division  arHved  that  day  on  the  banlra  of  the  river  Erineus; 
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hAving  crossed  which,  he   posted  his  army  on   some   high 
ground. 

83.  The  Syracusans,  having  ov^1;aken  him  the  next  dayj 
told  him  that  Demosthenes  and  his  divi^on  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  c^ed  on  him  also  to  do  the  same.  Being  in- 
credulous of  the  fact,  he  obtained  a  truce  to  enable  him  to 
send  a  horseman  to  see.  When  he  had  gone,  and  brought 
word  back  agalh  that  they  had  surrendered,  Nicias  sent  a 
herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  S jriy^usans,  sa3dng  that  he  was 
ready  to  agree  with  the  Syracusans,  on  behalf  of  the  Athen- 
ians to  repay  whatever  money  the  Syracusans  had  spent  on 
the  war,  on  condition  of  their  letting  his  army  go ;  and  that 
until  the  money  was  paid,  he  would  give  Athenians  as  host- 
ages, one  for  every  talent  The  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  did 
not  accede  to  these  proposals,  but  fell  upon  this  division  also, 
and  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  annoyed  them  with  their 
missiles  until  late  in  the  day.  And  they  too,  like  the  others, 
wOTe  in  a  wretched  plight  for  want  of  food  and  necessaries. 
Nevertheless,  they  watched  for  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and 
then  intended  to  pursue  their  march.  And  they  were  now  just 
taking  up  their  arms,  when  the  Syracusans  perceived  it  and 
raised  their  pssan.  The  Athenians;  therefore,  finding  that  they 
had  not  eluded  their  observation,  laid  their  arms  down  again ; 
excepting  about  three  hundred  men,  who  forced  their  way 
through  the  sentinels,  and  proceeded,  during  the  night,  how 
and  where  they  could. 

84.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  his  troops  forward ; 
while  the  Syracusans  and  allies  pressed  on  them  in  the  same 
manner,  discharging  their  missiles  at  them,  and  striking  them 
down  with  their  javelins  on  every  side.  The  Athenians  were 
hurrying  on  to  reach  the  river  Assinarus,  being  urged  to  this  at 
once  by  the  attack  made  on  every  side  of  them  by  the  numer- 
ous cavahy  and  the  rest  of  the  light-armed  multitude  (for 
they  thought  they  should  be  more  at  ease  if  they  were  once 
acrosa  the  river),  and  also  by  their  weariness  and  craving  for 
drink.  When  they  reached  its  banks,  they  rushed  into  it 
without  any  mote  regard  for  order,  every  man  aniious  to  be 
himdelf  the  first  to  cross  it;  while  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
rendered  the  passage  more  difficult.  For  being  compelled  tc 
advance  in  a  dense  body,  they  fell  upon  and  trode  down  one 
another ;  and  some  of  them  died  immediately  on  the  javelins 
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aoij  articles  of  baggage,*  while,  others  were  entan^d  toother, 
and  floated  down  the  ^ream.  On  the  other  side  of  die.  river, 
too,  theSyracusans  lined  the  bank,  which  was  precipitous,  and 
from  the  higher  ground  discharged  their. missiles  on  the  Athe- 
nians, while  most  of  them  were  eagerly  drinking,  and  in  conr 
fusion  amQug.  themselves  in  the  hollow  bed  of  the  streana*  The 
P^loponnesians,  moreover,  came  down  to  them  and  butdiered 
them,  especially  those  in  the  river.  And  thus  the  water  was 
immediately  spoiled ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  drunk  by  them, 
mud  and  all,  bloody  as  it  was,  and  was  even  fought  for  by  most 
of  them. 

85.  At  length,  when  many  dead  were  now  heaped  one  upon 
another  in  the  river,  and  the  army  was  destroyed,  either  at 
the  river,  or,  even  if  any  part  had  escaped,  by  the  cavaliy, 
Nicias  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  placing  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  in  the  Syracusans ;  and  desired  him  and 
the  Lacedsemonians  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself  and 
to  stop  butchering  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  After  this,  Gylip- 
pus commanded  to  make  prisoners ;  and  they  collected  all  that 
were  alive,  except  such  as  they  concealed  for  their  own 
benefit  (of  whom  there  was  a  large  number).  They  also  sent 
a  party  in  pursuit  of  the  three  hundred,  who  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  sentinels  during  the  nighty  and  took  them. 
The  part  of  the  army,  then,  that  was  collected  as  general 
property,  was  not  lar^e,  but  that  which  was  secreted  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  filled  with  them,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  been  taken  on  definite  terms  of  surrender, 
like  those  with  Demosthenes.  Indeed  no  small  part  was  actu- 
ally put  to  death ;  for  this  was  the  most  extensive  slaughter, 
and  surpassed  by  none  of  all  that  occurred  in  this  Sicilian  war. 
In  the  other  encounters  also  which  were  frequent  on  their 
march,  no  few  had  fallen.  But  many  also  escaped,  neverthe- 
less ;  some  at  the  moment,  others  after  serving  as  slaves,  and 
running  away  subsequently.  These  found  a  place  of  refuge  at 
Catana. 

86.  When  the  Syracusans  and  allies  were  assembled  toge- 
ther, they  took  with  them  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
with  the  spoils,  and  returned  to  the  city.     All  the  rest  of  the 

1  <  «.,  some  died  immediately  on  the  javelins,  while  others  fell  over 
the  loose  articles  of  baggage,  and  being  too  weak  to  regain  their  footing, 
wcnre  floated  down  the  stream 
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Atb<*»^«»«  and  the  allies  that  they  had  taken,  thej  sent  dolm 
into  the  qoarrieSy  thinking  this  the  safest  way  of  keeping 
them:  hot  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  executed,  against 
the  wish  of  Gylippus.  For  he  thought  it  would  be  a  prions 
distinction  for  him,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  achieTements, 
to  take  to  the  Laoedaemonians  even  the  generals  who  had  com- 
manded against  them.  And  it  so  happened  that  one  of  these, 
namely  Demosthenes,  was  r^arded  by  them  as  their  most  in- 
veterate enemy,  in  ccHisequence  of  what  had  occurred  on  the 
island  and  at  Pylus ;  the  other  for  the  same  reasons,  as  most 
in  their  interest ;  for  Nicias  had  exerted  himself  for  the  release 
of  the  Lacedemonians  taken  from  the  island,  by  persuading 
the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  On  this  account  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  friendly  feelings  toward  him  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
mainly  for  the  same  reason  that  he  reposed  confidence  in  Gylip- 
pus, and  surrendered  himself  to  hiim.  But  certain  of  the 
Syracusans  (as  it  was  said)  were  afraid,  some  of  them,  since 
they  had  held  communication  with  him,  that  if  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, he  might  cause  them  trouUe  on  that  account  in  the  midst 
of  their  success ;  others,  and  especially  the  Corinthians,  lest  ho 
might  bribe  some,  as  he  was  rich,  and  effect  his  escape,  and  so 
they  should  ngav^  incur  mischief  through  his  agency ;  and  there- 
fore they  persuaded  the  allies,  and  put  him  to  death.  For  this 
cause  then,  or  something  very  like  this,  he  was  executed ;  hav- 
ing least  of  all  the  Greeks  in  my  time  deserved  to  meet  with 
such  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  his  devoted  attention  to  the 
ptactice  of  every  virtue. 

87.  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  tho  Syracusans  treated  them 
with  cruelty  during  the  first  period  of  their  captivity.  For  as 
they  were  in  a  hollow  place,  and  many  in  a  small  compass,  tho 
sun,  as  well  as  the  suffocating  closeness,  distressed  them  at  first, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  being  under  cover ;  and  then,  on 
the  contraiT,  the  nights  coming  on  autumnal  and  cold,  soon 
worked  in  them  an  alteration  from  health  to  disease,  by  means 
of  the  change.  Some,  too,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of 
room,  they  did  every  thing  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dead, 
moreover,  were  piled  up  one  upon  another — such  as  died  from 
their  wounds,  and  from  the  change  they  had  experienced,  and 
such  like — there  were,  besides,  intolerable  stenches ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  for 
during  eight  months  they  gave  each  of  them  daily  <wily  a 
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cotyle^  of  water,  and  two  of  com.  And  of  all  the  other  mise- 
ries which  it  was  likely  that  men  thrown  into  such  a  placo 
would  suffer,  there  was  none  that  did  not  &11  to  their  lot.  For 
some  seventy  days  they  thus  lived  all  together ;  but  then  they 
sold  the  rest  of  them,  except  the  Athenians,  and  whatever 
Sicelots  or  Italiots  had  joined  them  in  the  expedition.  Tho 
total  number  of  those  who  were  taken,  though  it  were  difficult 
to  speak  with  exactness,  was  still  not  less  than  seven  thousand. 
And  this  was  the  greatest  Grecian  exploit  of  all  that  were 
performed  in  this  war;  nay,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  Grecian 
achievements  that  we  have  heard  of  also ;  and  was  at  once 
most  spleuifid  for  the  conouerors,  and  most  disastrous  for  the 
conquered.  For  being  ^together  vanquished  at  all  points, 
and  having  suffered  in  no  slight  degree  in  any  respect,  they 
were  destroyed  (as  tho  saying  is)  with  utter  destruction,  both 
army,  and  navy,  and  every  thing ;  and  only  a  few  out  of 
many  returned  home.  Such  were  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Sicily. 

*  The  coiyle  was  a  little  more  than  half  an  English  pint ;  and  the  al- 
lowance of  food  here  mentioned  was  only  half  of  that  oommonlj'  giveu 
to  a  slave.    See  Arnold's  note. 
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1.  When  tiie  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  for  a  lon^  time 
they  disb^eved  even  the  tnott  respectable  of  the  is^diers, 
who  had  e8C2q)ed  from  the  veiy  scene  of  action,  and  gare  them 
a  correct  account  of  it ;  not  crediting  that  their  forces  could 
have  been  so  utterly  destroyed.  When,  however,  they  were 
convinced  of  4t,  they  were  angry  with  those  of  the  orators  who 
had  joined  in  promoting  the  expedition ;  (as  though  they  had 
not  voted  for  it  themselves  ])  and  were  enraged  wiw  the  sooth- 
sayers and  reciters  of  oracles,  and  whoever  at  that  time  by 
any  practice  of  divination  had  put  them  on  hoping  that  they 
should  subdue  Sicily.  Every  thing,  indeed,  on  every  side  dis- 
tressed them;  and  after  what  had  happened,  fear  and  the 
greatest  consternation  overwhelmed  them.  For  they  were  at 
once  weighed  down  by  the  loss  which  every  man  individually, 
as  well  as  the  whole  state  at  large,  had  experienced,  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  heavy-armed,  and  horsemen,  and 
troops  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  like  which  they  saw 
they  had  none  left ;  and  at  the  same  time  being  aware  that 
they  had  no  competent  number  of  ships  in  the  docks,  nor 
money  in  the  treasury,  nor  crews  for  their  vessels,  they  were 
at  present  without  hope  of  saving  themselves.  They  thought, 
too,  that  they  should  have  their  enemies  in  Sicily  directly  sail- 
ing with  their  fleet  against  the  Piraeus,  especially  after  they 
had  gained  such  a  victory ;  and  that  their  foes  at  home,  then 
doubly  equipped  on  all  points,  would  surely  now  press  them 
with  all  their  might,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  their  own 
allies  with  them  in  revolt  But  nevertheless  it  was  determined, 
that,  as  far  as  their  present  resources  aUowed,  they  ought  not 
to  submit,  but  to  equip  a  fleet,  by  whatever  means  they  could, 
providing  by  contrilbution  both  timber  and  money ;  and  to  put 
matters  on  a  secure  footing  among  the  aUies,  especially  in 
Euboea :  and.  moreover,  to  reform  every  thing  in  the  city,  with 
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a  Tiew  to  greater  economy,  and  elect  a  council  of  elders,  who 
eliouki  deliberate  befbreluuid  on  their  present  measures,  as 
there  .might  be  occasion.  And  through  their  excessive  fear  at 
the  moment  Ihey  were  ready  (as  is  the  people's  fashion),  to  be 
orderly  in  every  thing.  Having  thus  determined,  they  acted 
accordingly,  and  so  the  summer  ended. 

2.  The  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  were  immediately  eip- 
cited  by  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Atli^nians  in  Sicily.  Those 
who  were  not  in  alliance  with  either  side  thought,  that  even 
if  no  one  called  on  them  for  aid,  they  ought  not  any  longer  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  war,  but  i^ould  volunteer  to  march  against 
the  Athenians,  when  they  reflected  severally  that  they  might 
have  attacked  them  also,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  measures 
at  Syracuse;  and,  moreover,  that  the  remainder  of  the  war 
would  be  but-brie^  and  that  it  was  creditable  for  them  to  take 
their  share  in  it.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the 
other  hand  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  a  common 
anxie^  to  have  done  speedily  with  their  heavy  labors.  But, 
abov^  all,  the  subjects  of  the  Athenians  were  ready,  even  be- 
yond their  power,  te  revolt  from  them;  because  they  judged 
of  affairs  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  leave  them  a  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  out  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  Lacedaemonian  state  was  encouraged 
by  all 'these  things,  and  inost  of  all,  because  their  allies  in 
Sicily,  since  their  navy  had  now  of  necessity  been  added  to 
their  resources,  would  in  all  probability  be  with  them  in  great 
ioTCQ  with  the  spring.  And  thus  being  on  every  account  full 
of  hope,  they  determined  to  devote  themselves  unflinchingly  to 
the  war,  reckoning  that  by  its  successful  termination  they 
wotdd  both  be  released  in  future  from  all  dangers,  like  that 
which  would  have  encompassed  them  from  the  Athenians,  if 
they  had  won  Sicily  in  addition  to  their  other  dominion ;  and 
that,  after  subduing  them,  they  would  themselves  then  enjoy 
in  safety  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

3.  AgiSy  their  king,  set  out  therefore  immediately,  during 
thia  winter,  with  some  troops  from  Decelea,  and  levied  from 
the  allies  contributicms  for  their  fleet ;  and  having  turned  in 
th^  direction  of  the  Malian  gulf,  and  carried  off,  on  the  ground 
of  their  long-standing  enmity,  the  greater  part  of  the  exposed 
property  of  the  (Etans,  he  exacted  money  for  the  ransom  of 
it ;  and  abo  compelled  the  Achseans  of  Pthiotis,  and  the  other 

oo-y 
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Bubjects  of  the  Thessalians  thereaboats  (thougli  the  ThesBa^ 
lians  remonstrated  with  him,  and  objected  to  it),  to  give  both 
hostages  and  money ;  the  former  of  which  he  deposited  at 
Corinth,  and  endeavored  to  bring  their  countrymen  over  to 
the  confederacy.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  issued  to  the  states 
a  requisition  for  building  a  hundred  ships,  fixing  their  own 
quota  and  that  of  the  Boeotians  at  five  and  twenty  each ;  that 
of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  together  at  fifteen ;  that  of  ihe 
Corinthians  at  fifteen ;  that  of  the  Arcadians,  Pelienians,  and 
Sicyonians,  at  ten;  and  that  of  the  Megareans,  Troezenians, 
Epidaurians,  and  Hermionians  at  ten.  They  were  also 
making  all  other  preparations,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  war  at  the  very  commencement  of  spring. 

4.  The  Athenians  too,  as  they  had  determined,  were  prepar- 
ing during  this  same  winter  for  building  ships;  having  con- 
tributed toward  the  supply  of  timbers,  and  K>rtified  Sunium, 
that  their  corn-ships  mi^ht  have  a  safe  passage  round ;  while 
they  also  evacuated  the  fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built 
in  that  country  when  they  were  sailing  by  it  for  Sicily ;  and 
with  a  view  to  economy  retrenched  all  their  other  expenses, 
whatever  any  where  appeared  to  be  useless  expenditure ;  and, 
above  all  kept  their  eyo  on  the  allies,  to  prevent  their  revolt- 
ing from  them. 

5.  While  both  parties  were  carrying  out  these  measures, 
and  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  war,  just  as  when  they 
were  commencing  it,  the  Eubceans,  first  of  all,  sent  during  this 
winter  an  embassy  to  Agis,  to  treat  oi  their  revolting  from  the 
Athenians.  He  acceded  to  their  proposals,  and  sent  for  Alca- 
menes  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  for  Melanthus,  to  come  from 
Sparta  and  take  the  command  in  Euboea.  Accordingly  they 
came  with  about  three  hundred  of  the  Neodamodes,  and  he 
began  to  prepare  for  their  crossing  over.  But  in  the  mean 
time  some  Lesbians  also  came  to  him ;  for  they,  too,  wished 
to  revolt  And  as  the  Boeotians  supported  their  application, 
Agis  was  persuaded  to  defer  acting  in  the  cause  of  Euboea, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  revolt  of  the  LesHans,  giving 
them  AJcamenes  as  a  commander,  who  was  to  sail  to  Euboea ; 
while  the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten  ships,  and  Agis  the 
same  number.  These  measures  were  undertaken  without  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state ;  for  as  long  as  Agis  was 
at  Decelea,  and  his  forces  with  him,  he  had  power  both  to  send 
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troops  to  whaterer  quarter  he  pleased,  and  to  levy  soldiers  and 
money.  And  at  this  time  the  allies  obeyed  him,  one  might 
say,  much  more  than  the  Laoedeemonians  in  the  city  :  ior  ho 
was  feared,  because  he  went  every  where  in  person  with  a 
force  at  his  command,  He,  th^i,  furthered  the  views  of  the 
Lesbians.  The  Cfaians  and  Erythraoans,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  also  ready  to  revolt,  made  their  ap^cation,  not  to 
AgiB,  bat  at  Sparta.  There  vreant  with  them  also  an  embassador 
from  Tissaphemes,  who  was  governor  of  the  sea^coast  under 
king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes.  For  Ussaj^emes  also  was 
inviting  the  Lacedaemonians  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
promised  to  furnish  them  with  supplies.  For  he  had  lately 
been  called  on  by  the  king  for  the  tribute  due  from  his  govern- 
ment,, for  which  he  was  in  arrears,  as  ho  could  not  raise  it 
from  the  Greek  cities  because  of  the  Athenians.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  should  both  get  in  his  tribute  more  eftect- 
ually,  if  he  reduced  the  power  of  the  Athenians ;  and  at  the 
same  time  should  gain  for  the  king  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedse^ 
monians ;  and  either  take  alive,  or  put  to  death,  as  the  king 
had  coDunanded  him  to  do,  Amorges,  the  natural  son  of 
Pisuthnes,  who  was  in  rebellion  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Tho 
Chians  and  Tissaphemes,  then,  were  negotiating  this  business 
ia  concert 

6.  About  the  same  time  Oalligitus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Me- 
gBte&n,  and  Timagores  son  of  Athenagoraa,  a  Gyzicene,  both 
of  them  exiles  from  their  country,  and  living  at  the  court  of 
Phamabazus  son  of  Phamaees,  arrived  at  Lacedaemon,  being 
sent  by  Phamabazus  to  bring  a  fleet  dispatched  to  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  and  that  he  himself,  if  possible,  might  for  the  sake 
of  the  tribute,  cause  the  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt 
fiom  the  Athenians — ^the  same  obiect  as  Tissaphemes  had 
in  view — ^and  gain  for  the  king  by  his  own  agency,  the  al- 
liance of  the  Lacedaemonians.  While  these  negotiations  were 
seve^ly  carried  on  by  each  party,  by  the  emissaries  both  of 
Phamabazus  and  of  Tissaphemes,  there  was  great  competition 
between  them  at  Lacedsemon,  the  one  striving  to  prevail  on 
them  to  send  a  navy  and  army  to  Ionia  and  Chios  first,  the 
other  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  ac- 
ceded with  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  applica:tion  of  the 
Ohians  and  Tissaphemes.  For  Alcibiades  was  also  co-oper- 
ating with  them,  being  the  hereditary  and  very  intimate  fnend 
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of  Eadiua,  one  of  the  ephors ;  for  irbicli  reason  diso  his  faniHj 
had  a  Laoedsemonian  name,  in  eonseqnence  of  this  friendship  ; 
for  Endius  was  called  ^  the  son  of  Alcibiades.''  *  However, 
the  Laoedsemonians  first  sent  to  Chios  Phfjnis,  one  of  the 
PericBcij  to  ascert^n  whether  they  had  as  many  ships  its  tiiey 
said,  and  whether  their  eitj  corresponded  with'  the  refuesent- 
ations  of  its  high  character :  and  when  lie  hron^t  them-  word 
back  that  what  they  heard  was  true,  they  strdghtway  took 
the  Ohians  and  ErythTseans  into  alliance,  and  resdved  to  «end 
them  forty  ships,  as  there  were  already  th^re  {according  to  &e 
statement  of  the  Ohians)  not  less  than  sixty.  Of  these  they 
themselves  at  first  intended  to  send  ten,  with  Melancridas,  who 
was  their  high  admiral ;  but  afterward,  an  earthquake  having 
occurred,  instead  of  Melancridas  they  determined  to.  s^id 
Chaiddeus,  and  instead  of  the  ten  ships  to  equip  but  five  in 
Laconia.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  nineteenth  year 
of  this  war  of  which  THucydides' wrote  the  history. 

The  following  sunmier  when  the  Ohians  straightway  urged 
them  to  dispatch  tl^  fleet,  and  were  afraid  that  the  Auienians 
might  get  intelligence  of  their  measures  (for  all  pardes  seat 
their  embassies  witiiout  their  knowledge),  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  three  Spartans  to  Corinth,  to  haul  the  ships  as  quidcy  as 
possible  across  the  Isthmus,  from  the  opposite  sea  to  that  on 
the  »de  of  Athens,  and  to  give  orders  for  them  all  to  sail  to 
Chios,  both  those  which  Agis  was  preparing  fot  Lesbos,  and 
the  rest.'  Now  the  total  number  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
allied  states  that  were  there  was  Uiirty-nine. 

8.  Calligitus,  then,  and  Timagoras,  acting  in  behalf  of 
Phamabazus,  did  not  join  the  rest  in  the  expedition  to  Chios, 
or  gi^e,  to  forward  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet,  the  money  which 
they  had  brought  witii  them,  namely,  five  and  twenty  talents ; 
but  they  intended  to  sail  afterward  by  themselves  with  a  fresh 
armament.  Agis,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  that  the  Lace- 
daBmonians  were  determined  to  send  to  Chios  first,  did  not 
himself  maintain  any  different  view,  but  the  alHes  assembled 
at  Corinth,  and  held  a  council,  when  tibey  reserved  to  sail  first 
to  Chios,  with  Chalcideus  fis  commander,  who  was  equi^^ing 

1  "That  is,  Alcibiades  was  the  distingoishing  family  name  of  this 
Endius,  borne  by  the  members  of  his  house  in  every  alternate  genera- 
tion ;  80  that  Alcibiades  was  the  surname  to  every  Endius,  and  Endius 
the  surname  to  every  Alcibiades."— ^moW. 
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the  five  vessds  ia  Laconia;  tben  to  Lesbos,  with  Aleamenes 
in  command  (the  same  person  as  Agis  intended  to  appoint) : 
and,  lastly,  to  go  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Clearchus,  son  of 
Ramfdiias,  -was  i^pointed  to  thecoimnand.  But  they  deter- 
min^to  take  only  half  the  ships  across  the  Isthmus  fu»t,  and 
let  these  sail  off  immediate^ ;  that  the  Athenians  nnght  not 
attend,  to  jdiose  which  were  settii^  out,  so  much  as  to  those 
which,  were  being*  conveyed  across  after  them.  For  in  this 
ease  they  wem  making  their  expedition  openly,  as  they  im- 
poled  to  the  Atiieniaos  a  want  of  power  to-  oppose  them,  be- 
cause Jio  numerous  fleet  belonging  to  them  was  yet  visible. 
And  so,  according  to  their  resolution,  they  imme<&ately  took 
across  one  and  twenty  ships* 

9.  But  when  they  were  urgent  fco*  setting  sail,  the  Corinth* 
ians  were  not  disposed  to  accompany  them  before  they  had 
kept  the  Isthmian  festival,  for  which:  that  was  the  time.  .  Agis 
expressed  to  them  his  willingness  that  they  (according  to  what 
they  urged)  should  not  break  the  Isthmian  truce,  but  that  he 
should  make  the  expediticm  on  his  own  responsibility4  When, 
however,  the  Corinthians  did  not  agree  to  this,  but  a  delay 
was  caused  in  the  matter,  the  Athenians  the  more  easily 
gained  inteUigenee  of  the  designs  of  the  Chians ;  and  sending 
Aiistocrates,  one  of  their  generals,  charged  them  with  •  the 
&ct,  and  on  their  denying  it,  coumianded  them  to  send  with 
them  some  ships,  as  a.  pledge  of  good  faith  in  their  alliance. 
Accordingly  they  sent .  seven.  The  reason  of  the  ships  being 
sent  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Chians  were  ignorant  of  the 
negotiations :  while  the  few  who  were  privy  to  them  were 
both  imwilling  at  present  to  incur  the  hostility  of  their  com- 
mons, before  they  had  gained  some  strength,  and  no  longer 
expect  the  Peloponnesians  to  come,  since  they  had  so  long 
delayed. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  the  Isthmian  games  were  being  cele- 
brated, and  the  Athenians  (the  sacred  truce  having  been  pro- 
claimed) went  to  attend  them ;  and  thus  the  designs  of  the  Chians 
became  more  evident  to  them.  When  they  returned,  they  im- 
mediatdy  took  measures  that  the  fleet  might  not  put  out  from 
Cenchrea  unobserved  by  them.  After  the  festival  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians set  sail  for  Chios  with  one  and  twenty  ships  under 
the  command  of  Aleamenes ;  and  the  Athenians,  having  at 
first  advanced  against  them  with  an  equal  number,  then  be- 
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gan  to  retreat  toward  the  operi  sea.  When  the  enemy 
did  not  follow  them  far,  but  drew  back,  the  Athenians  like- 
wise returned ;  for  they  had  the  seven  Chian  vessels  in  the 
number  of  those  with  them,  and  did  not  consider  them  trust- 
worthy. Afterward,  having  manned  others,  so  as  to  make  in 
all  thirty-seven,  while  the  enemy  were  coasting  along,  they 
chased  them  into  Piraeus  in  the  Corinthian  ienitory.  This 
is  a  desert  port  on  the  extreme  borders  oi  E^danrus.  The 
Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship  out  at  sea,  but  collected  the  rest^ 
and  brought  them  to  anchor.  And  now,  when  the  Athenians 
both  attacked  them  by  sea  with  their  ships,  and  had  landed 
on  the  shore,  there  was  a  great  disorder  and'  confusion ;  and 
the  Athenians  severely  damaged  most  of  their  ships  on  the 
beach,  and  killed  Alcamenes  their  commander ;  while  some  also 
fell  on  their  own  side. 

11.  After  parting,  they  posted  a  sufficient  number  of  ships 
to  keep  watch  over  those  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  rest  camo 
to  ancnor  at  the  small  island  [opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor] ;*  on  which,  as  it  was  not  iar  c^  they  proceeded  to  en- 
camp, and  sent  to  Athens  for  a  reinforcement.  For  tho 
Corinthians,  too,  had  joined  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  day 
after  the  battle,  coming  to  the  succor  of  the  ships ;  and  not 
long  after,  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  also. 
But  when  they  saw  that  to  keep  guard  over  them  in  so  desert 
a  spot  was  a  difficult  service,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  thought  of  burning  the  ships ;  but  afterward  they  deter- 
mined to  draw  them  up  on  shore,  and  station  themselves  by 
them  with  their  land  forces,  and  keep  guard  until:  some  favor- 
able opportunity  of  escape  presented  itself.  Agis  also,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this,  sent  to  them  a  Spartan,  namely 
Thermon.  Now  news  had  first  been  taken  to  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians  that  their  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  the  isthmus  (for 
Alcamenes  had  been  told  by  the  ephors  to  send  a  horseman 
when  that  took  place),  and  they  immediately  wished  to  dispatch 
their  five  ships,  with  Chalcideus  in  command,  and  Alcibiades 
with  him.  Afterward,  when  they  had  resolved  on  this,  the 
news  of  their  fleet  takiitg  refuge  in  Piraeus  reached  them ;  and 
being  disheartened,  because  they  had  foiled  in  their  first  opera- 
tions in  the  Ionian  war,  they  no  longer  thought  of  sending  tho 

'  Ic  rd  vT^aiSiov,']  This  explanation  of  tho  articlo  is  taken  from  OoL 
Leake,  as  quoted  by  Arnold. 
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ships  from  their  own  country,  hut  even  of  recalling  some  that 
had  previously  put  out  to  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  knew  this,  he  again  persuaded  Endius 
and  the  rest  of  the  ephors  not  to  shrink  from  the  expedition ; 
telling  them  that  they  would  have  made  their  voyage  before 
the  Ghians  heard  of  the  disaster  which  had  be&llen  their 
fleet ;  and  that  he  himself  when  ho  had  once  reached  Ionia, 
would  easily  persuade  the  cities  to  revolt,  by  acquainting  them 
both  with  tiie  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  forwardness 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  for  he  should  be  thought  more  cred- 
ible than  others.  To  Endius  himself  he  also  represented  in 
private  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to  have  caused  by 
his  own  agency  the  revolt  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  brought  the 
king  into  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  instead  of  that 
honor  being  earned  by  Agis  (for  with  him  he  happened  to 
be  at  variance).  He,  then,  having  prevailed  on  the  rest  of 
the  ephors  as  well  as  Endius,  put  out  to  sea  with  the  five 
ships,  in  company  with  Chalcideus  the  Lacediemonians,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all  speed. 

13.  About  this  same  time  also,  the  sixteen  Peloponnesian 
vessels  in  Sicily  which  with  Gylippus  had  assisted  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  were  on  meir  return ;  and  after  l^ing 
intercepted  near  Leucadia,  and  roughly  handled  by  the  seven 
and  twenty  Athenian  ships  which  Hippocles  son  of  Menij^us 
commanded,  on  the  look-out  for  the  ships  from  Sicily,  the  rest 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one,  escaped  from  ^o  Athen- 
ians, and  sailed  into  harbor  at  Corinth. 

14.  With  regard  to  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  while  they 
were  on  their  voyage,  they  seized  all'  they  met  with,  to  prevent 
any  tidings  of  their  approach  being  carried;  and  after  first 
touching  at  Corycus,  and  leaving  them  there,  they  themselves 
having  previously  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  Chians 
who  were  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  being  urged  by  them 
to  sail  up  to  the  city  without  sending  any  notice  beforehand, 
they  thus  came  upon  the  Chians  unexpectedly.  Accordingly 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  astonished  and  dismayed  ;  whSle 
it  had  been  arranged  by  the  few  that  the  council  should  bo 
assembled  just  at  the  time.  And  when  speeches  were  made 
by  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  telling  them  that  many  more 
veesels  were  sailing  up,  and  not  acquainting  them  with  the  fact 
respecting  their  fleet  being  blo'^kaded  ia  Piraeus,  the  Chians 
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reTolted  ftom  tho  AthemaiM^  and  immediaidy  ulUir  jthetii:  tlie 
Erythraeana.  After  this  they  sailed  with  three  vessels  and 
induced  Clazomenaet  to  revolt  also.  The  GlazQmeiuan^  iipziie- 
diately  croBsed.OFer  to  the  contiB^nt,  and  began  to  Ibrtify 
Polichna,'  ia  ease  they  might  want  it  as  a  plaee  to  retreat  to 
firom  the  island  on  which  they  lived.  They,  then,  having  re- 
volted, were  a^  engaged  in  raising  fortifications  and  pr^arii:^ 
for  the  war. 

15.  News  of  the  revolt  of  Chios  quickly  reached  Athens^ 
and  considering  that  the  danger  which  had  now  encompassed 
them  was  great  and  evident,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
would  not  remain  quiet  when  the  most  important  state  had 
changed  sides ;  with  regard  to  the  thousand  talents  which 
throughout  the  whole  war  they  had  earnestly  desired  not  to 
meddle  with,  they  immediately  rescinded,  in  consequence  of 
their  dismay,  the  penalties  attaching  to  any  one  who  proposed 
to  use  them,  or  put  such  a  proposal  to  the  vote ;  and  passed  a 
decree  for  taking  them,  and  manning  a  large  number  of  ships ; 
wliile  of  those  that  were  keeping  watch  at  PirsBus  they  at  onco 
sent  off  the  eight  which  had  letl  the  blockade,  and  after  pur- 
suing those  with  Ohalcideus  and  not  overtddng  them,  had 
returned  (their  commander  was  Strombichides  son  of  Dioti- 
mus),  and  resolved  that  twelve  more,  under  Thrasydes,  should 
also  leave  the  post  of  observation,  and  reinforce  iii&m  shortly 
afterward.  They  also  removed  the  seven  Chian  vessels,  whidix 
joined  them  in  the  blockade  of  Piraeus;  and  hberated  the 
slaves  who  were  on  board  of  them,  while  the  freemen  they  put 
in  bonds.  In  the  place  of  all  the  ships  that  had  depar|;ed  they 
speedily  manned  others,  and  sent  them  to  observe  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  resolving  at  the  same  time  to  man  thirty  more. 
So  great  was  their  ardor ;  and  no  trivial  measure  was  under- 
taken with  regard  to  the  forces  they  sent  to  Chios. 

16.  In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  with  his  eight  ship^  ar^ 

rived  at  Samos,  and  having  added  one  Samian  vessel  to  his 

squadron,  he  sailed  to  Teoa,  and  b^ged  them  to  remain  quiet. 

Cnalcideus  also  was  advancing  with  three  and  twenty  ships 

from  Chios  to  Teos ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of 

^  TT^v  HoXixvav.']  "  This  is  a  general  name  which  has  become  a  proper 
one  hy  usage,  like  ^am,  Kirby,  etc.,  in  English;  or  more  like  ^Boigo' 
in  ItaUan,  the  full  name  of  the  place  being  properly  t^v  Uo?.ixvav  tuv 
K2.aCofievtuVt  Borgo  dei  Clazomeni;  and  thence  in  common  speech, 
simply  rifv  JloXtxvav,  Borgo." — Arnold, 
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the  Ohazomenians  and  Erythneans  moved  along  the  Bli<»e. 
Strombichides,  on  receiying  prior  intelligence  of  this,  weighed 
anchor  be£E>rehand;  but  Trhen  out  in  the  open  sea,  on  observing 
that  the  ships  coming  from  Chios  were  so  numerous,  he  fled 
toward  ^mosi,  while  they  pursued  him.  With  regard  to  the 
land  ^Mcea,  althoi^  the  Teians  were  not  at  first  disposed  to 
admit  ^em,  yet  when  the  Athenians  had  fled,  they  received 
th^n  into  the  city.  The  troops  then  waited  for  some  time, 
expeetiii^  Chalcideus  also  to  return  from  the  pursuit;  but 
when  he  was  km^  in  comii^,  they  began  themsdves  U>  de* 
m(^h  the  fort  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  land  side 
of  the  city  of  the  Teians;  while  a  small  body  of  the  barbari- 
ans also,  who  had  joined  them  under  the  command  of  Stages, 
lieuteliant  of  Tissaphemes,  assisted  them  in  the  demolition 
of  it. 

17.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  after  chasing  Strombichides 
into  Samos,  armed  the  seamen  on  board  the  vessels  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  left  them  at  Chios;  and  having  manned 
these  with  substitutes  from  Chios,  and  twenty  besides,  they 
s^led  to  Miletus  to  efifeot  its  revolt  For  Alcibiades^  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leading  m^i  of  the  Milesians,  wished 
to  anticipate  the  ships  from  the  Peloponnese  by  winnii^  them 
over,  and  so  to  secure  that  honor^  as  he  had  promised,  to  the 
Chians,  himself  Chalcideus,  and  Endius  who  had  sent  them 
out,  by  causing  the  revolt  of  as  many  cities  as  possible  in  con- 
cert with  the  Chian  forces  and  Chalcideus.  Having  made 
therefore  the  chief  part  of  their  passage  unobserved,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  a  litde  before  Strombichides  and  Thrasycles,  who 
had  just  come  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  they  prevailed  on  Miletus  to  revolt  Tlie 
Athenians  sailed  up  close  after  them  with  nineteen  ships,  and 
on  the  Milesians  not  admitting  them,  came  to  anchor  at  the 
^jacent  island  of  Lade.  And  now  the  first  alliance  inade  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians  was  concluded  by 
Tissaphemes  and  Chalcideus,  immediately  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Milesians,  to  the  following  effect : 

18.  "The  followii^  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Lacedae- 
monifflis  and  their  confederates  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Mng  and  Tissaphemes.  AH  the  country  and  cities  which  the 
king  holds,  or  tiie  forefathers  of  the  king  held,  shall  belong  to 
the  king :  and  frdm  these  cities  whatever  money,  or  any  thing 
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else,  came  in  to  the  Atlieniaiis,  sliall  be  stopped  by  the  kmg, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  in  common ;  so  that 
the  Athenians  may  receive  neither  money  nor  any  thing  else. 
— ^Moreover,  the  war  with  the  Athenians  shall  be  carried  on 
in  common  by  the  king,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  con- 
federates ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  the  war  with  the 
Athenians  to  a  condnsion,  except  both  parties  shall  agree  to 
it,  the  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  confederates. 
—Should  any  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be  considered 
as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates ;  and 
if  any  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates, 
they  shall  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  king,  in  like 
manner." 

19.  This,  then,  was  the  alliance  that  was  concluded ;  imme- 
diately after  which  the  Chians  manned  ten  more  ships,  and 
sailed  to  Ansea,  wishing  both  to  get  intelligence  of  those  in 
Miletus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  varge  the  cities  to  revolt.  Bat 
a  message  having  reached  them  &om  Chalcideu<^  that  they 
were  to  sail  back  again,  and  that  Amorges  would  be  npon 
them  with  an  army  on  shore,  they  sailed  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  then  descried  sixteen  ships,  with  which  Diome- 
don  again,  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Thrasicles,  was  sail- 
ing up  from  Athens.  On  seeing  them  they  fled  with  one  ship 
to  Ephesus,  while  the  rest  proceeded  toward  Teos.  The 
Athenians,  then,  took  four  of  their  ships  empty,  the  men  hav- 
ing escaped  to  shore  beforehand ;  but  ihe  rest  took  refuge  in 
the  city  of  the  Teians.  And  now  the  Athenians  sailed  away 
from  Samos ;  while  the  Chians  put  out  with  their  remaining 
vessels,  and  their  land  forces  with.them,  and  procured  the  re- 
volt of  Lebedos,  and  then  again  of  Erae.  After  this  they  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes,  both  the  land  and  the  sea 
forces.  • 

20.  Abont  the  same  time,  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  that  were  in  Piraeus,  which  had  been  chased  to  land 
at  the  time  we  last  mentioned  them,  and  were  blockaded  by  tho 
Athenians  with  an  equal  number,  having  made  a  sudden  sally 
against  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  defeated  it  in  an  engage- 
ment, took  four  of  the  ships,  and  after  sailing  back  to  Cenchrea^ 
proceeded  to  prepare  again  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia. 
Astyochus  also  joined  them  from  Lacedaemon,  as  high  admiral,  to 
whom  now  belonged  the  command  of  all  the  naval  forces.  Meaa* 
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while,  after  the  troops .  had  returned  from  Teos,  Tissaphemea 
himself  also  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  further  de- 
molished the  fort  at  Teos,  whatever  had  been  left  of  it,  and 
then  returned.  Not  long  aiier  his  departure,  Diomedon,  having 
arrived  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  concluded  a  treaty  wim 
the  Teians  for  admitting  his  force,  as  they  did  the  enemy's. 
And  after  coasting  along  to  Eras,  and  assaultmg  the  city 
without  taking  it,  he  sailed  away. 

21.  About  the  same  time,  too,  occurred  at  Samos  the  insur- 
rection of  the  conmions  against  the  nobles,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Athenians  who  happened  to  be  there  on  board  three 
vessels.  ,  The  popular  party  of  the  Samians,  then,  put  to 
death  some  two  hundred  of  the  nobles,  in  all,  and  condemned 
four  hundred  to  bani^ment;  and  having  themselves  taken 
possc&sioa  of  their  land  and  houses  (the  Athenians,  moreover, 
having  after  this  passed  a  decree  for  their  independence,  consid- 
ering them  now  as  trusty  allies^,  they  governed  the  city 
henceforth,  and  neither  admitted  tne  landowners  to  any  other 
rivilege,  nor  allowed  any  of  the  commons  in  future  to  give 
is  daughter  in  marriage  to  them,  nor  to  take  a  wife  from 
{hem. 

£2.  After  these  things,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer, 
the  Chians  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  without  any  falling 
off  in  their  zeal ;  and  as  they  found  themselves,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  large  force  for  bring- 
ing over  the  states,  and  at  the  same  time  were  desirous  that 
as  many  as  possible  should  share  the  danger  with  them,  they 
made  an  expedition  by  themselves  with  thirteen  ships  to  Les- 
bos, according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
go  to  that  island  in  the  second  place,  and  thence  to  the  Helles- 
pont, while  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  who  were  there,  and  of  the  allies  from  the  coimtry 
itself  moved  along  shore  toward  Clazomense  and  Cuma ;  the 
condmander  of  the  troops  being  Evalas,  a  Spartan,  and  of  the 
shifs,  Diniadas,  one  of  the  Perioeei..  The  fleet  having  sailed 
first  to  Methymna,  effected  the  revolt  of  the  place,  a^  four 
vesisels  were  left  there;  while  the  remainder,  again,  effected 
that  of  Mytilene  also. 

23.  Now  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  set  sail,  as 
he  had  intended,  with  four  ships  from  Cenchrea,  and  arrived 
at  Chios.    On  the  third  day  after  his  coming  there,  the  Athe* 
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man  sMpa,  five  and  iw^v^.  in  .uumbw,  sailed  to  Lesbos  imder 
ih0  <K>mmaad  of  Leon  and  IHomedon;  for  Leon  had  mibee- 
quentlj  brought  a  reinf(»roement.  of  ten  ships  from  Ath^is. 
The  same  day,  at  a  late  hour,  Astjochus  also,  put  oatf  and 
taking  one  C&an  vessel  ia  ad<^tion  to  his  own,  sailed  to  Les» 
bos,  to  render  it  whatever  assistance  he  could!  Accordingly 
he  came  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  the  next  day  to  Eresa%  where 
he  heard  that  Mitylene  had  been  taken  by. the  Athenians  on 
the  first  assault  For  the  Athenians,  immediately  on.  sailing 
to  the  place,  unexpectedly  put  into  the.  harbor,  and  d^ated 
the  Chian  ships ;  9Xkd  haying  landed,  and  conquered  in  a  battle 
those  who  opposed  them,  they  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Beceiving  this  intelligence,  both  from  the  Eresians  and  from 
the  Chian  ships  coming  from  Methymna  with  Eubulus,  three 
of  which  fell  in  with  him  (for  one  had  been  taken  by  the 
Athenians),  after  being,  left  behind  at  the  time,  and  so  esci^ing 
when  Mitylene  was  taken,  Astyochus  no  longer  advanced  to 
Mitylene,  but  having  persuaded  Eresus  to  revolt,  and  sup- 
plied it  with  anns,  he  both  sent  the  heavy-armed  from  on 
board  his  own  ships  to  Autissa  and  Methymna,  having  ap- 
pointed Eteonicus  to  the  command,  and  himself  coasted  .along* 
thither  with  his  own  ships  and  the  three  Ohians ;  hoping  that 
the  Methymnseans  would  be  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt  But  when  every  thing  at  Lesbos 
went  against  him,  he  took  his  own  force  oa.  board,  and  sailed 
back  to  Chios ;  while  the  land  forces  also  that  had  been  dis- 
embarked from  the  vessels,  and  were  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont,  returned  again  to  th^r  several  cities.  After  this, 
six  of  the  allied  ships  from  the  Pelopomiese  that  were  at 
Cenchrea  came  to  them  at  Chios.  The  Athenians,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  arrangfed  matters  again  at  Lesbos,  and  sailmg 
thence,  took  Pdichna,  belonging  to  the  Clazomenians^  which 
was  being  fortified  on  the  mainland,  and  carried  them  over 
again  to  thdr  city  on  the  island,  excepting  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  who  had  departed  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenae 
came  over  again  to  the  Athenians. 

24.  The  same  summer  the,  Athenians,  who  were  with  their 
twenty  ships  at  Lade  for  the  observation  of  Miletus,  having 
made  a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the,  Milesian  territory,  slew 
Chalcideus,  the  Lacedsemonian  commander,  who  had  come 
against  them  with  a  few  men,  and  sailing  across  three  days 


after>  erected  a  trophy ;  which,  as  it  had  been  raised  without 
their  having  command  of  the  country,  the  Mil^ans  ^ew 
down.  And  now  Leon  and  IHomedon,  with  the  Athenian 
ships  from  Lesbos,  advancing  from  the  CEnussae,  the  idands 
gS  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum,  fortresses  which 
they  h^  in  ike  Erythraean  country,  as  well  as  from  Lesbos^ 
earned  on  the  war  against  the  Ohiaas  from  their  ships,  having 
as  epibcOcBy  some  of  the  heavy-armed '  from  the  muster-roll, 
who  had  been  pressed  inta  tbe  service.  Having  landed  at 
Oardamyle  and  Bolissus,  after  defeating  in  battle  those  <^  the 
Ohians  who  had  come  out  against  them,  and  killing  many  of 
them,  ihey  desolated  the  places  in  that  neighborhood.  They 
defeated  iketn  again  in  another  battle  at  Phanse,  and  in  a  third 
at  Leuconium,  s^r  which  the  Ohians  no  longer  went  out  to 
meet  them  ;  while  ihej  ravaged  their  country,  which  was 
finely  stocked,  and  had  continued  unhurt  from  the  lifedian 
wars  down  to  that  time.  For  the  Ohians  are  the  only  people 
tiiat  I  am'  acquainted  with,-  after  the  Lacedsmonians,  who  wero 
at  once  prosperous  and  prudent;  and  the  more  their  city  ih'^ 
creased  in  greatness,  the  more  secure  were  their  arrangements. 
And  even  their  present  revolt,  if  any  think  that  they  executed 
this  without  regard  for  the  safer  course,  ihey  did  not  venture 
to  ms^e,  before  liiey  were  likely  to  run  the  risk  in  concert  with, 
many  brave  allies,  and  perceived  that  even  the  Adienians  them- 
selves ho  longer  denied,  after  their  disaster  in  Sicily,  thai  with- 
out doubt'  liieir  circumstances  were  utterly  bad.  But  if  they 
were  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  unexpected  results  that 
occur  in  the  life  of  man,  they  found  out  their  mistake  in  com- 
pany willi  many  others,  who  had  in  the  same  way  imagined 
that  the  power  of  the  Athenians*  would  be  quickly  destroyed. 
When  therefore  they  were  exduded  from  the  sea,  and  wero 
being  ravaged  by  land,  a  party  of  them  endeavored  to  bring 
over  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  Though  the  magistrirt^  de- 
tected' them,  they  remained  quiet  themselves,  and  having 
brought  Astyochus  the  admiral  from  Erythrae  with  four  ships, 
which  he^had  with  him,  considered  how  they  might  sb&p  tne 
consp^rac^  by  the  mildest  measures,  whether  by  taking  host- 

'  "  Tto  imSdrai  were  treuaHy  drawn  from  the  fourth  ddss,  or  Thetes; 
ihhDugli  oa  mtoB  oocasioDS  men  of  the  higher  dasaes  seem^  to  havo 
volunleered  to  serve  ameng  them.  See  IZL  98. 3,  note.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  citizens  of  the  higher  dasses  were  actuiedly  compelled  to  servo 
as  ixtfjurai,  owing  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  criisis."— Arnold 
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ages,  or  in  any  other  way.    They,  then,  were  engaged  "mth 
iMs  business. 

25.  At  the  close  of  the  same  SHUimer,  there  sailed  from 
Athens  a  thousand  Athenian  heavy-anned,  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Argives  (for  five  hundred  of  tlie  Argives  who  were  light- 
armed,  were  provided  with  full  armor  hj  the  Athenians),  and 

.  a  thousand  of  the  allies,  in  forty-eight  ships^  some  of  which 
were  transports,  under  the  command  of  Phrynichus,  Onomacles, 
and  Sdronides:  these  sailed  into  port  at  Samos,  and.  after 
crossing  over  to  Miletus,  formed  their  camp  there.  The  Mi< 
lesians  marched  out  themselves  to  the  number  of  dght  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  the  Peloponnesians  who  had  come  with 
Ohalcideus,  and  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries*  with  llssa- 
phemes  himself  who  was  at  present  with  his  cavalry,  and  gavo 
battle  to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  The  Argives,  ad- 
vancing from  the  line  with  their  own  wing,  and  despidng  the 
enemy,  while  they  pushed  forward  in  some  disorder,  as  against 
lonians  and  men  who  would  not  receive  their  charge,  w«ro 
defeated  by  the  Milesians,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  of 
them  slain.  But  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 
first,  then  beat  back  the  barbarians  and  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  without  en^ging  the  Milesians  (hr  they  retreated 

^nto  their  city  after  their  rout  of  the  Argives,  on  seeing  the 
rest  of  their  army  worsted),  they  pitched  their  camp,  as  being 
now  victorious,  close  to  the  very  city  of  Miletus.  And  it  so 
happened,  that  in  this  battle  the  lonians  on  both  sides  were 
superior  to  the  Dorians ;  for  the  Athenians  conquered  the 
Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  the  l^fileisians  the  Ar- 
gives. After  erecting  a  trc^hy,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  in- 
vest the  place  (which  stood  on  an  isthmus),  thinking  that  if 
they  could  win  Miletus,  the  other  towns  would  easily*  come 
over  to  them. 

26.  In  the  mean  time,  when  it  was  now^ about  dusk  in  the 
evening,  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  hve  and  fifty- 
ships  from  the  Peloponnese  and  from  Sicily  were  all  but  there. 
For  from  the  Siceliots,  who  were  chiefly  urged  by.Hermo- 
crates  the  Syracusan  to  take  part  in  what  remained  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenians,  there  came  twenty  ships  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntines ;  and  those  from  the 
Peloponnese,  which  they  were  preparing,  [when  we  last  men- 

'  SeviKov,"]  t.  «.,  foreigners  to  Tissaphemos,  not  Asiatics. 
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tioned  them],  were  now  ready :  and  both  squadrons  being 
committed  to  Theramenes  the  Lacedsen^onian  to  take  to  Asty- 
ochus  the  admiral,  put  in  to  Lerus  first,  the  island  before  Mi- 
letus. Then,  on  finding  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletus, 
they  sailed  thence  into  the  lasic  gulf  in  the  first  place, 
wishing  to  know  the  state  of  afiairs  with  regard  to  Miletus. 
When  Alcibiades  therefore  had  gone  on  horsel^ck  to  Tichiussa, 
in  the  Milesian  territory,  to  which  part  of  the  gulf  they  had 
sailed  and  brought  to  for  the  night,  they  heard  the  particulars 
of  the  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present  at  it,  taking  part 
with  the  Milesians  and  Tissaphemes;  and  he  now  advised 
them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  Ionia  an.d  the  whole 
cause,  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  Miletus,  and 
not  permit  it  to  be  invested. 

27.  They,   then,   intended  to  relieve    it    in   the   morning. 
Phrynichus,  the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
band,  when  ho  had  heard  from  Lerus  a  correct  account  of  their 
fleet,  and  when  his  colleagues  wished  to  await  its  arrival  and 
give  it  battle,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  so  himself,  nor, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  allow  them  or  any  one  else  to  do  it. 
For  when  they  might  meet  them  hereafter  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  ships  on  the  enemy's  side,  and 
with  how  many  of  their  own  opposed  to  them  they  would,  after, 
adequate  and  calm  preparations,  be  able  to  give  them  battle, 
he  would  never  run  an  unreasonable  hazard  through  yielding 
to  the  disgrace  of  reproach.     For  it  was  no  disgrace  for  the 
Athenians  to  retreat  with  a  navy  at  a  proper  time ;  but  in  any 
way  whatever,  the  result  would  be  more  disgraceftil   should 
they  be  defeated,  and  for  the  state  to  incur  not  only  disgrace, 
but  also  the  greatest  danger.    For  after  its  late  misfortunes, 
it  was  hardly  expedient  voluntarily  for  it  to  act  on  the  ofiensx 
ive  in  any  quarter,  even  with  a  force  that  could  be  relied  up- 
on, or  even  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity :  how  then  could  it 
without  any  such  compulsion  rush  into  self-chosen  dangers? 
He  ordered  them  therefore  as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  up 
their  wounded,  and  their  land  forces,  with  such  stores  as  they 
had  brought  with  them;  but  to  leave  behind  what  they  had 
taken  from  the  enemy's  country,  that  their  ships  might  be  the 
lighter,  and  to  sail  away  to  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they  had 
collected  all  their  ships,  to  make  their  attacks  upon  them, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.     Having  given  .this  ad- 
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vioe,  be  acted  acoordingly ;  and  sa  Pluyniehus^not  oir  U^ 
imiiiediflte  occasion  more  than  on  subsecfuent  onea^  nor  in  tW 
bosiness  only^  b«t  in  aU  that  be  bad  apy  tbing  to  do  witb, 
proved  bitnse^  to  be  a  man  of  sotrnd  judgment.,  In  Ibis  way, 
with  -an  incomplete  victorj,  the  Atbeniaas  immediately  broke 
up  tbeir  camp,  and  retired  fromr  Miletus;  and  tbe  Argives, 
in  mortification  at  tbek  defeat,  sailed^  o£f  b6me  from  Samos  as 
quickly  as  Ibey  could. 

128.  As  soon  as  it  was  mornings  tbe  Peloponnesians  weigbed 
ancbor  from  Ticbiussa,  and  put  into  Miletus  after  tbe  enemy's 
departure ;  and  after  remaining  one  day,  tbey  took  witb  tbem 
on  tbe  next  tbe  Cbian  vessels  wbicb  bad,  in  Uie  first  instance, ' 
been  cbased  in  c<Hnpany  witb  Cbakideus,  and  were  disposed 
to  sail  back  again  for  tbe  stores  wbicb  tbey  bad  taken  out  of 
tbeir  vessels  at  Ticbiussa.  On  tbeir  'arrival,  Tissapbemes 
came  to  tbem  witb  bis  land  forces^  and  persuaded  tbem  to  sail 
against  lasus,  in  wbicb  Amorges  tbeir  enemy  maintained 
bimsel£  Accordingly,  baving  assaulted  lasus  on  a  sudden, 
and  wbile  tbe  inbabitants  tboi^bt  nothing  but  tbat  tbe  sbips 
belonged  to  tbe  Atbenians,  tbey  took  it ;  and  tbe  Syracusans 
were  most  distinguisbed  in  tbe  action.  Amorges,  wbo  was  a 
natural  son  of  Pissutbnes^  and  bad  revolted  from  ^e  king,  tbo 
Peloponnesians  took  prisoner,  and  delivered  bim  up  to  Tissa- 
i^mes  to  lead  away  to  tbe  king,  if  be  pleased,  according  to 
ids  orders.  They  then  sacked  lasus ;  and  the  ^my  got 
very  laige  treasures,  for  the  place  was  ,  one  of  ancient 
wealth.  The  mercenaries  serving  ^vith  Amorges  tbey  took  to 
themselves,  and  added  to  tbeir  ranks,  without  doing  tbem  any 
barm,  as  most  of  tbem  were  from  the  Peloponnese:  while 
tbey  deHvered  to  Tissi^bemes  tbe  town  and  all  the  captives, 
botn  bond  and  free,  hr  each  one  of  whom  they  stipulated  tQ 
receive  fix>m  him  a  Dane  stater ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
Miletus.  Pedaritus  the  son  <^  Leon,  wbo  bad  been  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  the  command  sub  Chios,  tbey 
dispatched  by  land  to  Erytbrss,  with  the  mercenary  force 
taken  from  Amorges,  and  appointed  Philippus  to  remain  on 
the  spot,  as  governor  of  Miletus.    And  so  the. summer  ended.  . 

29.  The  following  winter^  when  Tissapbernes  had  put  Lisus  J 

into  a  state  of  defense,  be  passed  on  to  Miletus,  and  distributed 
among  all  tbe  ships  a  month's  pay,  as  he  had  undertaken  at 

V  Tdc — ^KaradioxdetaaC'}  See  ch.  17.  3. 
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Lacedaemon,  at  the  rate  of  an  Atdc  draclima  a  man  per  day ; 
but  wished  in  future  to  giye  but  three  oboli,  until  he  had  con- 
sulted the  king ;  should  he,  however,  command  it,  he  said  he 
would  give  them  the  full  drachma.  When  Hermocrates,  the 
Syracusan  conmiander,  objected  to  this  (for  Theramenes,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  not  adiniral,  but  only  sailing  with  them  to 
deliver  up  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  was  easy  on  the  subject  of 
pay),  there  was  fixed,  notwithstanding,  a  sum  [for  the  whole 
fleet]  larger  by  five  shipe^  than  three  oboE  a  man  per  day.  For 
he  gave  three  talents  a  month  for  five  ships,  and  to  the  rest,  ac- 
cording as  they  had  vessels  beyond  this  number,  was  given  in 
the  same  proportion. 

30.  The  same  winter,  more  ships,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five, 
having  come  from  home  to  join  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  with 
Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon  in  command,  after 
collecting  those  fi'om  Chios  and  all  the  rest,  they  determined, 
having  drawn  lots  for  their  respective  services,  to  blockade 
Miletus  with  their  navel  force,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both 
a  fleet  and  army.     And   they  did  so.     For  Strombichides, 

*  irapd  nevTe  vavf.]  If  these  words  could  really  be  interpreted  "  for  every 
five  ships,"  as  Goller  and  Arnold  think,  I  should  then  agree  with  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  whole  passage  might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  stands  at  pres- 
ent .  But  neither  of  them  brings  forward  a  single  instance  of  irapd  being 
t^us  used  with  the  distributive  force  commonly  expressed  by  «cara;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  such  proo^  it  seems  safer  to  take  the  proposition,  as 
Bloomfield  has  done,  in  a  sense  which  is  recognized  by  the  grammarians. 
This  method  renders  necessary  one  of  the  two  corrections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  editors  in  the  following  sentence— either  the  omission  of  kgI 
nevTrJKovTcu,  or  the  insertion  of  rpiuKovTa  instead  of  rpia — and  though  it  is 
perhaps  of  Uttle  importance  which  is  preferred,  I  have  adopted  the  former, 
as  the  mistake  of  the  copyists  in  that  case  seems  more  easily  accounted 
for  than  in  the  other.  See  GroUer's  or  Arnold's  note.  With  regard  to  the 
question,  why  the  ships  should  be  taken  in  divisions  of  five,  that  number 
might  perhaps  have  been  fixed  on  for  mere  convenience,  as  the  lowest 
which  gave  a  round  sum  in  talents,  without  any  fraction.  Or  may  we 
conjecture  that  the  LacedsNnonian  government  had  sent  out  five  ships  on 
the  expedition,  and  that  their  quota  was  first  considered  by  Tissaphernes, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  leading  state?  Arnold's  supposition  that  "it  was 
intended  to  exclude  any  state  fi'om  the  higher  rate  of  pay,  whose  contin- 
gent fell  short  of  five  ships,  in  order  to  encourage  the  allies  to  greater  ex- 
ertions," does  not  seem  very  probaUe ;  and  the  idea  of  roZc  uXXoic  refer-  . 
ring  *'to  those  other  states  who  had  no  ships  at  the  present  moment 
afloat,  but  who  might  at  any  instant  be  supposed  ready  to  send  some,"  is 
surely  inconsistent  with  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb  ^aav,  which  can 
only  refer  to  such  as  were  actually  afloat  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement.  • 
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Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  having  with  them  thirty  ship&,  and 
taking  in  transports  a  part  of  the  thousand  heayy-armed  that  had 
come  to  Miletus,  sailed,  according  to  their  lot,  against  Chios, 
while  the  rest,  remaining  at  Samos  with  seventy-four  ships,  se^ 
cured  the  command  of  tibe  sea,  and  advanced  upon  Miletus. 

31.  Astyochus,  happening  at  that  time  to  he  collecting  at 
Chios  the  hostages  taken  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy, 
ceased  from  that,  when  he  found  that  the  ships  with  Thera- 
menes  were  come,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were 
more  prosperous.  And  taking  a  squadron  consisting  of  ten 
Peloponnesian  and  as  many  Chian  ships,  he  put  out  to  sea, 
and  after  attacking  Pteleum  without  taking  it,  coasted  along 
to  ClazomensB,  and  commanded  those  of  mem  who  ^voired 
the  Athenian  cause  to  remove  inlaid  to  Daphnus,  and  to  join 
their  party.  Tamos  also,  who  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ionia,  united  in  this  command.  When  they  did  not  jisten  to 
it,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  town,  which  was  unwalled,  and 
not  heing  ahle  to  take  it,  sailed  away  hefore  a  strong  gale 
himself  to  Phocaea  and  Cuma,  while  the  rest  of  the  ships  put 
into  the  islands  adjacent  to  Clazomense,  namely,  Maramussa^ 
Pele,  and  Drymussa.  Having  staid  there  on  account  of  the 
winds,  eight  days,  all  the  property  of  the  Clazomenians  that  had 
been  secretly  stowed  away  there,'  they  partly  ravaged  and  con- 
sumed, and  partly  put  on  hoard  their  ships ;  and  then  sailed  off 
to  PhocflBa  and  Cuma,  to  join  Astyochus. 

32.  While  he  was  there,  embassadors  from  the  Lesbians 
came  to  him,  wishing  to  revolt  again.  And  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  they  gained  his  assent ;  but  when  the  Corinthians 
and  other  aUies  were  not  zealous  for  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
former  failure,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Chios ;  at 
which  place,  after  his  ships  had  been  dispersed  in  a  storm, 
they  arrived  from  different  directions.  After  this,  Pedaritus, 
who  when  we  last  mentioned  him  was  moving  along  the  coast 
by  land  from  Miletus,  arrived  at  Erythrse,  and  then  passed 
over,  himself  and  his  forces,  to  Chios;  where  he  had  also 

»  iTre^eKetTo.]  Bloomfield  follows  Hobbes  in  translating  this,  "lay  with- 
ont  the  city,"  altogether  omitting  the  peculiar  force  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions thus  meeting  in  composition,  whether  in  neuter  or  transitive  verbs. 
Compare  I.  137,  where  the  word  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  significa- 
tion ;  I.  89,  diBKOfii^ovTo  ev0i)c  oOev  oireiiOevTo  naZdag  Kol  ywalKOig,  ic.  r. 
A.  J  and  Eurip.  Hec.  6,  deiaojQ  fi^  vTre^enefi^e  TpcjtKijg  ;t^ov6r. 
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about  five  hundred  soldiers  who  had  been  left  by  Chalcideus' 
from  their  five  ships,  with  their  arms.  And  when  certain  Les- 
bians made  offers  of  revolt,  Astyochus  urged  to  Pedaritus  and 
the  Chians,  that  they  ought  to  go  with  their  ships  and  efiSsct 
the  revolt  of  Lesbos ;  for  so  they  would  either  themselves  gain 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  their  allies,  or,  in  case  of  fidlure, 
would  still  do  the  Athenians  mischief  They,  however,  did  not 
listen  to  them,  and  Pedaritus  refused  to  give  up  to  him  the 
ships  of  the  Chians. 

33.  He,  therefore,  taking  the  fiver  of  the  Corinthians,  a 
sixth  from  Megara,  one  from  Hermione,  and  those  X>f  the 
Lacedaemonians  which  he  had  come  with,  sailed  for  Miletus,  to 
take  the  command  as  admiral,  after  many  threats  to  the 
Chians  that  assuredly  he  would  not  come  to  their  aid,  should 
they  be  in  any  need  of  it  Having  touched  at  Corycus,  in 
the  Erythraean  country,  he  staid  there  the  night  The 
Athenians  also,  on  their  passage  from  Samos  to  Chios  with 
their  troops,  were  only  parted  from  them  by  being  on  the 
other  side  of  a  hill ;  and  so  they  brought  to  hr  the  night,  and 
escaped  each  other's  notice.  €^  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
Pedaritus  in  the  ni^ht,  to  say  that  some  Erythraean  prisoners 
niter  being  set  at  liberty,  had  come  from  Sieunos  to  Er3rthr8ea 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it,  Astyochus  immediately 
weighed  anchor  again  for  Erythraea :  withm  so  little  was  he  of 
falling  in  with  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus  also  sailed  across  to 
join  him ;  and  having  investigated  the  case  of  the  men  who 
were  thought  to  be  traitors,  when  they  found  that  the  whole 
story  had  been  made  up  in  order  to  effect  the  escape  of  the 
men  from  Samos,'  they  acquitted  them  of  the  charge,  and  sailed 
away,  one  to  Chios,  the  other  to  Miletus,  as  he  had  intended. 

84.  In  the  mean  time  also  the  army  of  the  Athenians,  while 
sailing  round  with  the  ships  from  Corycus,  met  with  three 
Chian  vessels  of  war  off  Ai^nus,  and  on  seeing  them  gave  them 
chase ;  when  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  ihe  Chian  ships  with 
difficulty  took  refuge  in  the  harbor.  Of  the  Athenians,  the 
three  which  had  pursued  most  vigorously  were  wrecked,  and 
thrown  up  near  the  city  of  Chios,  uxe  men  being  either  taken 
prisoners  or  slain ;  while  the  renuunder  took  refuge  in  the  bar- 
Lor  under  Mount  Mimas,  called  Phoenicus,  from  whence  they 

*  Seo  chap.  17. 1. 
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afterward  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Lesbos,  and  made  prep- 
arations for  the  work  of  fortification.' 

35.  The  same  winter,  Hippocrates  the  Lacedsemooian^ 
having  sailed  from  the  Peloponnese  with  ten  Thurian  ships, 
mider  the  command  of  Dcnieus  sob  of  Diagoras,  and  two  col- 
leagaes,  one  Laconian  and  one  Syracnsan,  sailed  into  port  at 
Cmdus,  which  had  now  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  Tissar 
phemes.  When  those  at  Miletus  received  intelligence  of  them, 
they  gave  orders  for  half  of  the  vessels  to  keep  guard  at 
Cnidus,  and  tlie  other  half  to  cruise  around  Triopium,  and 
seize  the  merchantmen  that  were  approaching  frcm  E^ypt. 
This  Triopium  is  a  promontory  running  out  from  the  Onidian 
territory^  and  is  consecrated  to  Apollo.  But  the  Athenians, 
];^aving  had  notice  of  it,  and  having  sailed  out  from  Samos, 
seized  the  six  ^  ships  that  were  keeping  guard  at  Triopium, 
though  the  crews  escaped  from  them.  After  this  they  put  in 
at  Gmdus,  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  which  was  unforti- 
fied, were  within  a  little  of  taking  it.  The  next  day  they  made 
a  second  assault  on  it ;  but  as  they  did  not  now  do  it  so  much 
damage,  since  the  inhabitmits  had  provided  better  defenses 
during  the  night,  and  the  crews  which  had  escaped  fix)m  the 
ships  at  Triopium  had  gone  in  to  join  them,  they  withdrew, 
and  after  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Cmdians,  sailed  back  to 
Samos. 

36.  Astyochus  having  come  about  the  same  time  to  the  fleet 
at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  were  still  abundantly  suppUed 
with  every  thing  in  their  camp.  For  pay  was  given  them  to 
a  sufiSciently  large  amount,  and  the  great  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  raised  from  the  plunder  of  lasu^  was  still  at  the 
command  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  Milesians  carried  on  the  war 
with  spirit  Nevertheless  the  Peloponnesians  considered  that 
the  first  convention  with  Tiss^hernes,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Ghalcideus,  was  defective,  and  not  so  much  for  their 
advantage  [as  for  his] ;  and,  consequently,  while  Theramenes 
was  yet  there,  they  concluded  another,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effects 

37.  ^  The  convention  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  allies 
with  king  Darius,  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  'Tissaphemes,  that 
there  should  be  a  treaty  and  friendship  between  them  on  these 
terms :  Whatever  territory  and  cities  belong  to  King  Darius,  or 

'  ig  Tdv  reixiafiov]  i,  c,  for  the  fortification  of  Delphinium.   See  ch.  38.  2- 
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did  belong  to  Lis  father,  or  his  a^oestors,  against  these  neither 
the  Laeedaemonians  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  shall 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  for  any  harm : 
neither  shall  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  their  confederates,  ex- 
act tribute  from  these  cities.  Neither  shall  King  Daritls,  or 
any  states  in  the  king's  dominions,  be  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  for  the  purpose 
of  war  or  other  injury. — Should  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their 
allies,  require  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  stand 
in  need  of  any  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies ;  to 
whatever  they  may  gain  each  other's  assent,  that  shall  be  right 
for  them  to  do. — Both  parties  shall  carry  on  in  conmion  the 
war  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  should  they 
come  to  terms  of  peace,  they  shall  both  do  so  in  common. 
— ^Whatever  troops  shall  be   in  the  king's  country  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  king's  having  sent  for  them,  the  king  shall  pay 
ieir  expenses. — Should  any  of  the  states  which  have  con- 
cluded this  convention  with  the  king  proceed  against  the  king's 
country,  the  rest  shall  prevent  it,  and  assist  the  king  to  ihe 
utmost  of  their  power.  And  should  any  of  those  in  the  king's 
country,  or  in  all  his  dominions,  proceed  against  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  of  their  allies,  the  king  shall 
prevent  it,  and  assist  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power." 

38.  Afiter  this  convention  Theramenes  gave  up  the  fleet  to 
Astyochus,  and  sailing  away  in  a  small  boat  was  lost  at  sea\ 
The  Athenians,  having  now  crossed  over  from  Lesbos  to  Chios 
with  their  army,  and  commanding  both  land  and  sea,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Delphinium,  a  place  that  was  both  naturally 
strong  on  the  land  side,  contained  several  harbors,  and  was 
not  &  from  the  city  of  Chios.  Now  the  Chians  having  been 
beaten  in  several  previous  engagements,  and  not  being  on  very 
good  terms  among  themselves,  but  regarding  each  other  with 
suspicion,  because  Tydeus,  son  of  Ion,  and  nis  party  had  al- 
ready been  executed  by  Pedaritus  on  the  charge  of  Atticism, 
and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  by  compulsion  reduced  to  an 
oligarchy ;  in  consequence  of  these  things  they  kept  quiet,  and 
thought  neither  themselves  nor  the  mercenaries  under  Pedari- 
tus to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy.      They  sent,  however,  to 

I  d(^avi^eTai.']  Or,  as  others  render  it,  "  disappeared  from  the  scene  of 
action  :'*  but  Bishop  Thiiiwall's  interpretation  of  the  word  seems  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  one. 
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Miletus,  tirging  Asiyochns  to  come  to  their  aid :  and  when  he 
did  not  listen  to  them,  Pedaritus  sent  a  letter  to  Lacedsemon, 
representing  him  as  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  On  this 
footing  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios :  while  from 
Samos  their  ships  k^pt  sailing  out  against  those  at  Miletus, 
and  when  they  did  not  advance  to  meet  them,  they  returned 
again  to  Samos,  and  remained  quiet 

39.  The  same  winter,  the  seven  and  thirty  ships  which 
had  been  equipped  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  Hiamabazus, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Oalligitus  the  Megarean  and 
Timagoras  the  Cyzicene,  put  out  from  the  Peloponnese,  and 
sailed  for  Ionia,  about  the  period  of  the  solstice,  Antisthenes  a 
Spartan  being  on  board  in  command  of  them.  The  Lacedae- 
monians also  sent  *  eleven  Spartans  as  assistant  counselors 
for  Astyochus,,  one  of  whom  was  Lichas,  the  son  of  Arcesilaus. 
They  were  instructed  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus  to  co-operato 
in  tne  arrangement  of  all  other  aifairs,  as  should  be  best,  and 
to  dispatch  these  vessels— either  just  the  number,  more,  or 
fewer — ^to  the  Hellespont,  to  join  Phamabazus,  should  they 
think  proper,  appointing  to  the  command  of  them  Clearchus 
the  son  of  Ramphias,  who  sailed  out  with  them ;  and  also,  if 
the  eleven  commissioners  deemed  fit,  to  depose  Astyoehus 
from  the  office  of  admiral,  and  appoint  Antisthenes ;  for  they 
were  suspicious  of  him  in  consequence  of  the  letters  from 
Pedaritus.  Sailing  therefore  from  Malea  across  the  open  sea 
the  squadron  touched  at  Melos,  and  there  falling  in  with  ten 
Athenian  ships  took  three  of  them  empty,  and  burned  them. 
After  this,  being  afraid  that  those  of  the  Athenian  vessels 
which  had  escaped  from  Melos  might  (as  was  the  case)  give 
information  of  their  approach  to  those  at  Samos,  they  sailed 
to  Crete,  and  having  made  their  voyage  longer  by  taMng  this 
precaution,  they  made  the  land  at  Caunus,  in  Asia;  from 
which  place,  considering  themselves  to  be  now  in  safety,  they 
sent  a  message  to  the  ships  at  Miletus,  in  order  to  be  convoyed 
by  them  along  the  coast. 

40.  At  this  same  time  the  Chians  and  Pedaritus  sent 
messengers  to  Astyoehus,  notwithstanding  his  holding  back, 
and  begged  him  to  succor  them  in  their  sieg^  with  all  his 
fleet,  and  not  to  permit  the  largest  of  the  allied  cities  in  Ionia 
to  be  both  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  and  wasted  by 
forays  on  the  land     For  the.  slaves  of  the   Chians  being 
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numerous,  and  indeed  fonning  the  largest  body  there  was  in 
any  one  city,  except  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  at  the 
same  time  being,  in  consequence  of  their  great  numbers,  pun- 
ished more  severely  than  usual  in  cases  of  offense,  when  the 
Athenian  army  appeared  to  be  fiu'mly  established,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  fortified  position,  the  greater  part  deserted  to 
them ;  and  these  did  the  most  mischief  to  the  country,  through 
their,  acquaintance  with  it  The  Chians  therefore  represented, 
that  while  there  was  still  a  hope  and  possibility  of  stopping 
them,  while  Delphinium  was  still  being  fortified,  and  not  yet 
completed,  and  a  higher  wall  was  being  erected  round  their 
camp  and  the  ships,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  assist  them. 
And  although  Astyochus,  because  of  his  threat  on  the  occa- 
sion already  mentioned,  had  not  intended  to  do  it,  when  h^ 
saw  that  the  allies  also  were  anxious  for  their  relief  he  set  out 
to  succor  them. 

41.  In  the  mean  time  tidings  came  from  Caunus  that  the 
seven  and  twenty  ships,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  counselors, 
were  come.  And  thinking  every  thing  else  of  secondary  im- 
portance, compared  with  his  convojring  so  large  a  number  of 
ships,  in  order  that  they  might  more  entirely  command  the  sea, 
and  with  the  safe  passage  of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had  come 
to  observe  his  conduct,  he  immediately  gave  up  going  to  the 
relief  of  Chios,  and  sailed  to  Caunus.  Having  landed,  as  ho 
coasted  along,  at  Cos  Meropis,^  which  was  unfortified,  and  in 
ruins  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced— ^the  most  violent  one  which  I  ever  remember — ho 
sacked  the  town,  the  men  having  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
by  incursions  made  spoil  of  the  country,  excepting  the  fi^ee 
population,  whom  he  released.  Having  come  from  Cos  to  Cni- 
dus  by  night,  he  was  constrained  by  the  advice  of  the  Cnidians 
not  to  land  his  seamen,  but  to  sail,  just  as  he  was,  straightway 
agmnst  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  with  which  Charminus,  one 
of  the  generals  at  Samos,  was  on  the  look-out  for  those  seven 
and  twenty  ships  that  were  approaching  from  the  Peloponnese, 
and  to  join  which  Astyochus  also  was  coasting  along.  For 
those  at  Samos  had  heard  from  Melos  of  their  approach,  and 

*  Kuv  TT^v  'M.epomSa,']  "  According  to  the  old  mythical  language,  *  Cm 
first  settled  by  the  hero  Merops.'  See  Stephan.,  Byzant,  Hesjchius,  etc. 
According  to  the  interpretation  now  given  to  this  language, '  Cos  first 
settled  by  the  people  called  Meropea'  " — Arnold. 
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Ohanninus  was  watching  for  them  about  Sjme,  Ohalce, 
Rhodes,  and  Lycia ;  as  by  this  time  he  was  aware  of  thek 
being  at  Caonus. 

42.  Astyochus  therefore  sailed  immediately  to  Syme,  before 
he  was  heard  of^  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  ships  somewhere 
out  at  sea.  But  the  rain  and  the  cloudy  state  <^  the  ataos- 
phere  which  he  encountered  caused  the  dispersion  of  hid  ships 
during  the  dark,  and  threw  them  into  concision.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  his  fleet  had  been  separated,  and  the  left  wing  was 
now  in  sight  of  the  Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  still 
dispersed  around  the  island,  Gharminus  and  the  Athenians  put 
out  against  it  with  all  speed,  with  fewer  than  their  twenty 
ships,  thinking  that  these  were  the  vessels  they  were  watching 
for,  namely,  those  from  Gaunus.  Having  attacked  them,  there- 
fore, immediately,  they  sank  three,  and  severely  damaged  some 
others,  and  had  the  advantage  in  the  action,  until  the  Xsirger  di- 
vision of  the  fleet  imexpectedly  came  in  sight,  and  they  were 
surrounded  on  every  side.  They  then  took  to  flight,  and  hav- 
ing lost  six  ships,  fled  for  refuge  with  the  rest  to  the  island  of 
Teutlussa,  and  tiience  to  Halicamassus.  After  this  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  put  into  Gnidus,  and  the  seven  and  twenty  ships 
from  Gaunus  having  eflected  a  junction  with  them,  they  sailed 
with  the  whole  niuuber,  and  erected  a  trophy  on  Syme,  and 
then  came  to  anchor  again  at  Gnidus. 

43.  The  Athenians,  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  en- 
gagement, having  sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  to 
Syme,  made  no  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Gnidus,  or  that  on  them, 
but  took  their  naval  stores,*  which  were  at  Syme,  and  after 
touching  at  Lorymi  on  the  continent,  sailed  back  to  Samos. 
And  now  all  the  Peloponnesian  ships  at  Gnidus  were  refitted, 
BO  fax  as  they  required  it ;  and  the  eleven  Lacedaemonian  com- 
missioners held  a  conference  with  Tissaphemes  (for  he  had 
come  to  meet  them),  both  respecting  what  had  already  been 
done,  if  there  was  aught  that  did  not  please  them,  and  with 
reference  to  future  hostilities,  in  what  way  they  might  be  con- 
ducted most  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  both  parties, 
lichcs,  more  especially,  kept  an  eye  on  the  transactions,  and 

'  T(l  GKEVTiy  K,  r.  X.]  ^*i,  e.,  the  masts  and  sails  of  CharmiDus*  squadron, 
whichf  according  to  custom,  had  been  left  on  shore  at  Syme,  when  the 
ships  put  to  sea  suddenly  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Astyochus.  See  chapi 
42.  2."— ^moWL 
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said,  ^  that  neither  of  the  two  treaties  were  properly  drawn  up, 
neither  that  of  Chalcideus,  nor  that  of  Theramenes,  but  it  was 
a  shameful  thing  that  the  king  should  even  now  claim  to  be 
master  of  all  the  country  over  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
formerly  had  dominion.  For  in  that  was  involved  the  re-sub- 
jugation of  all  the  islands,  with  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  as  far  as 
Boeotia;  and  so,  instead  of  freedom,  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
be  putting  the  Median  yoke  on  the  Greeks.  He  told  them, 
therefore,  to  conclude  another  and  a  better  treaty,  or  at  any 
rate  they  would  not  act  according  to  this ;  nor  did  they  want 
any  of  his  supplies,  on  these  terms.  But  Tissaphemes,  being 
oflfended  at  this,  went  away  from  them  in  a  rage,  and  without 
settling  any  thing. 

44.  They,  in  consequence  of  communications  from  some  of 
the  most  powerful  men  there,  were  disposed  to  sail  to  Rhodes; 
hoping  to  bring  over  to  their  side  an  island  which  was  strong 
both  in  its  number  of  seamen  and  its  land  forces ;  and  more- 
over thinking  that  they  should  themselves  be  able  to  maintain 
their  fleet  from  their  own  confederacy,  without  asking  Tissa- 
phemes for  money.  Having  sailed,  tlierefore,  immediately, 
that  same  winter,  from  Cnidus,  and  having  first  put  in  with 
ninety-four  ships  to  Camirus  in  the  Rhodian  territory,  they 
frightened  away  most  of  the  inhabitants^  who  were  not  aware 
of  their  intentions,  and  therefore  fled,  especially  as  the  town 
was  unfortified.  Then,  having  assembled  both  these  and  the 
people  from  the  two  other  towns,  lindus  and  lalysus,  the  Lair 
cedaemonians  prevailed  on  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians.  And  so  Rhodes  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confed- 
eracy. The  Athenians,  having  got  notice  of  it,  sailed  at  this 
time  with  their  ships  from  Samos,  wishing  to  anticipate  them, 
and  came  within  sight  of  the  island  as  they  lay  out  at  sea ; 
but  being  a  little  too  late,  they  sailed  back  in  the  first  instance 
to  Chalce,  thence  to  Samos,  and  afterward  carried  on  the  war 
against  Rhodes  by  attacks  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and  Samos.  The 
Peloponnesians  levied  money  from  the  Rhodians  to  the  amount 
of  two  and  thirty  talents ;  but  in  other  respects  lay  still  for 
eighty  days,  having  drawn  up  the  ships  on  shore. 

45.  In  the  mean  time,  and  at  even  a  still  earlier  period,  be^ 
fore  they  removed  to  Rhodes,  the  following  negotiations  were 
being  carried  on :  Alcibiades  being  suspected  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaDs  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  of  Miletus, 

23* 
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and  instructions  having  been  sent  by  tbem  from  Lacedsemon 
to  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  death  {for  he  was  a  personal  ene- 
my of  Agis,  and  in  other  ways  appeared  to  be  unworthy  of 
trust),  he  first  retired  in  alarm  to  the  court  of  Tissaphemes, 
and  then  did  the  greatest  harm  he  could  to  the  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesians  wim  him.  Being  his  adviser  on  all  points,  he 
cut  down  the  pay,  so  that  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma  three 
oboli  were  given,  and  that  not  regularly ;  telling  Tissaphemes 
to  represent  to  them  that  the  Athenians,  who  for  a  longer  time 
had  had  experience  in  naval  matters,  gave  their  men  but  three 
oboli ;  not  so  much  from  poverty,  as  that  their  seamen  might 
not  grow  insolent  from  abundance,  and  either  be  less  able- 
bodied,  through  spending  money  on  such  things  as  produce 
weakness,  or  desert  their  ships  by  means  of  leaving  dieir  ar- 
rears of  pay  as  a  security  for  them.*  He  also  gave  him  such 
instructions,  that  by  giving  money  he  persuaded  the  trierarchs 
and  generals  of  the  diflferent  states  to  concede  these  points  to 
him,  excepting  the  Syracusans;  but  of  these  Hermocrates 
alone  opposed  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The 
states,  too,  which  applied  for  money,  he  dismissed  with  an  an- 
swer from  himself,  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes,  alleging  by- 
way of  reftisal,  that  "  the  Chians  were  shameless,  who,  though 
the  wealthiest  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  protected  as  they 
were  by  the  aid  they  were  receiving,  expected  others  to  risk 
both  their  persons  and  their  purses  for  their  liberty."  "With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  states,  which  used  before  their  revolt 
to  lavish  their  money  on  the  Athenians,  he  said  that  they 
were  wrong  if  they  would  not  now  also  contribute  as  much, 
or  even  more,  for  their  own  interests.  He  also  represented 
that  Tissaphemes  was  naturally  sparing  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  his  own  resources ;  but 
that,if  supplies  should  ever  come  down  from  the  king,  he  would 
give  them  their  full  pay,  and  afford  the  states  all  pjoper  relief. 
46.  He  likewise  advised  Tissaphemes  "  not  to  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor  to  be  anxious, 
by  either  bringing  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  he  was  equip- 
ping, or  giving  pay  to  a  larger  body  of  Greeks,  to  confer  on 

*  kg  hfiripeiav.']  That  is,  that  the  larger  pay  wac  considered  as  a  security 
for  the  men's  returning  to  their  post,  when  summoned,  and  therefore  as  a 
reason  for  greater  indulgences  in  granting  leave  of  absence  than  waa 
proved  by  the  result  io  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  service. 
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the  same  party  the  command  hoiih  of  land  and  sea ;  but  to  let 
them  each  hold  a  divided  sway,  and  so  leave  the  king  the 
power  at  all  times  to  lead  the  one  party  or  the  other  against 
those  who  were  annoying  him.  K,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mand both  by  land  and  sea  were  united,  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
for  any  party  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  stronger ;  unless 
he  should  himself  ever  choose  to  arise  and  carry  out  the  con- 
test with  them  at  a  great  expense  and  hazard.  It  was  a 
cheaper  risk  to  wear  down  the  Greeks  against  each  other,  at  a 
trifling  share  of  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  with  secu- 
rity to  himself.  And  the  Athenians,  he  said,  were  a  more  de- 
sirable people  to  share  the  empire  with  him ;  for  they  were 
less  desirous  of  possessions  on  shore,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  both  a  profession  and  a  practice  most  advantageous  to 
him,  as  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subjugating,  as  far  as 
the  sea  was  concerned,  to  themselves  and  to  bim  all  the  Greeks 
who  lived  in  the  king's  country ;  while  the  other  party,  on  the 
contrary,  had  come  to  liberate  them.  Kor  was  it  likely  that 
the  Lacedsemoniatis  should  at  the  present  time  be  liberating 
the  Greeks  from  men  of  their  own  Grecian  race,  and  should 
omit  to  liberate  them  from  those  who  were  barbarians  ;  unless 
they  should  ever  &il  in  reducing  the  Athenians.'  He  urged 
them,  therefore,  to  wear  them  both  out  at  first,  and  after  cut- 
ting off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  power  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, then  to  get  rid  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  his  country." 
Tissaphemes  adopted  these  views  in  the  main,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  might  be  conjectured  from  his  actions.  For  having  on  this 
account  placed  himself  in  the  confidence  of  Alcibiades,  as  of 
one  who  had  given  him  good  advice  on  the  subject,  he  both 
scantily  supplied  the  Peloponnesians  with  money,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  fight  by  sea ;  but  by  telling  them  that  the 
Phoenician  fleet  should  come  to  them,  and  that  so  they  should 
contend  with  superabundant  strength,  he  greatly  injured  their 
cause,  and  took  off  the  vigor  of  their  navy,  which  had  been 
very  great ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  too  evidently  to  escape 
observation,  he  wanted  hearty  zeal  in  co-operating  with  them. 
47.  Alcibiades   gave  this  advice  to  Tissaphemes   and  the 

I  f/v  fiff  irore  airrovc,  k.  r,  X]  1  have  followed  Haack's  and  Poppo's  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage,  "  nisi  si  quando  eos  (Athenienses)  non  everte- 
rint,"  rather  than  Herman's,  who  supposes  that  the  word  fjuj  only  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  negative :  *'  nisi  hi  barbari  Grsecos,  quos  sub 
ditione  su&  tenerent,  etiam  delevissent." 
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king,  while  he  was  with  them,  hoth  because  he  thought  it  best 
for  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  because  he  was  further  pro- 
viding for  his  own  restoration  to  his  country ;  knowing  that 
if  he  did  not  bring  it  to  ruin,  he  would  some  time  or  other 
have  means  of  persuading  his  countrymen,  and  returning  to 
it  But  the  way  in  which  ne  thought  he  should  persuade  them 
most  easily  was  this,  namely,  by  'Hssaphemes'  appearing  to  be 
in  his  interest  And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  when  the  Athenian 
soldiers  at  Samos  found  that  he  had  great  influence  with  him, 
[the  plan  was  adopted]  to  a  certain  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Alcibiades  having  sent  word  to  the  most  powerfol  individuals 
among  them,  to  let  it  be  mentioned  to  the  most  respectable 
people,  that  he  wished  to  return  home  on  condition  of  there 
being  an  oligarchy,  and  not  that  unprincipled  democracy  which 
had  banished  him ;  and  after  making  Tissaphemes  their  friend, 
to  enjoy  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  with  them  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trierarchs  and  the  most  influential  Athenians  at  Samos, 
were  of  themselves  still  more  eager  for  abolishing  the  democracy. 
48.  This  design,  therefore,  was  first  mooted  in  the  camp, 
and  thence  spread  to  the  city.  Accordingly,  certain  individu- 
als went  over  from  Samos,  and  had  an  interview  widi  Alcibi- 
ades ;  and  when  he  held  out  that  he  would  first  make  Tissa- 
phemes their  friend,  and  then  the  king,  in  case  they  were  not 
under  a  democratical  government  (for  so  the  king  would  place 
greater  reliance  on  them),  the  aristocratical  party  among  the 
citizens,  who  also  suffered  most  at  present^  entertained  many 
hopes  of  getting  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  as  well 
as  of  gaining  Qie  victory  over  the  enemy.  Accordingly  they 
went  to  Samos,  and  united  in  a  dub  such  men  as  favor^ 
their  views,  openly  representing  to  the  people  at  large  that  the 
king  would  be  their  friend,  and  supply  them  with  money,  if 
Alcibiades  were  restored,  and  they  were  not  governed  by  a 
democracy.  The  multitude,  though  annoyed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  these  negotiations,  remained  quiet  because  of 
their  abundant  hopes  of  pay  from  the  king ;  while  those  who 
were  for  establishing  the  oligarchy,  after  they  had  commu- 
nicated their  designs^  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  again  con- 
sidered the  proposals  of  Alcibiades  among  themselves^  and 

*  Kot  o^toiv  avTolCi  K,  r.  A.]  Dobree,  GoUer,  Poppo,  and  Arnold  agree 
in  thinking  that  iv  must  be  inserted  before  a<ftiaiVf  without  which  the 
passage  seems  to  them  not  fairly  intelligibla    But  may  not  this  be  r»> 
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the  greater  part  of  their  associates.  To  the  rest,  then,  they 
appeared  advantageous  and  worthy  of  their  confidence;  but 
Phrynichus,  who  was  still  general,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
th^n,  but  thought  that  Alcibiades  {^s  was  really  the  case)  had 
no  more  desire  for  an  oligardiy  than  for  a  democracy,  or  coii- 
sidered  any  thing  else  but  how,  by  bringing  the  state  to  change 
its  present  constitution,  he  might  obtain  nis  recall  by  the  in- 
vitation of  his  associates.  ^  What  they  themselves,  however, 
should  most  especially  look  to,  was,"  he  said,  ^  to  avoid  being 
rent  by  Actions.  That  it  was  not  for  the  king's  advantage, 
when  the  Peloponnesians  were  now  on  an  equality  at  sea,  and 
held  none  of  the  least  cities  in  his  dominion,  to  incur  trouble 
by  siding  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  did  not  trust,  when 
he  might  have  made  the  Peloponnesians  his  fiiends,  by  whom 
he  bad  never  yet  been  injured.  As  for  the  allied  states,  again, 
to  whom,  forsooth,  they  had  promised  an  oligarchy,  because 
they  themselves  also  would  cease  to  be  under  a  democracy,  he 
well  knew  that  neither  those  which  had  revolted  would  any 
the  more  on  that  account  come  over  to  them,  nor  those  Hiat 
were  left  be  more  standi  to  them ;  for  they  would  not  wish 
to  be  slaves  with  either  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  rather 
than  to  be  free,  under  whichever  of  those  two  forms  of  govem- 
m^it  they  might  obtain  their  liberty.     And  with  regard  to  the 

garded  as  a  "  dativus  instramenti  ?"  which  is  certainlj  used  sometimes 
with  reference  to  persons,  though  less  commonlj  than  to  things.  One 
instance  of  it  is  given  hy  Jelf;  Gr.  Gr.  §  608,  Obs.  3,  from  Soph.  El.  226, 
Tivi  yap  itot'  av,  ^  <lnXia  yeve^Aa,  irpoa^opov  uKOvjaifi*  iirog  ;  and  perhaps 
a  second  might  have  been  added  from  the  same  play,  v.  441,  el  aoi 
TTpoaf^LkCtQ  avTy  doKel  Tipa  rd^  oiv  Tu(l>oiat  de^aadcu  veKvg,  Matthias,  § 
396,  brings  forward  another  undoubted  instance  from  Eur.  Heracl  392, 
dvdpa  yap  ;ypea)i/  ovk  dyyiXoLci  rovg  ivavrlovg  dpdv '  and  another  less 
certain  one  from  Xen.  Cyrop.  One  instance  may  also,  I  think,  be  quoted 
from  Thucydides  himself  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  has,  viz., 
VUL  82. 3,  |we6(Mve  6^  rip  *A^i6iu6y  r^  fihf  Tujaa^epveL  rodg  *A0rjvalovc 
^opeiVf  kKELvoig  6^  rdv  Tiaaa<}>epvijv,  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  same  construction  should  not  have  been  used 
here.  If  this  be  admitted,  I  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  two 
other  passages  of  our  author,  of  which  I  have  before  taken  a  different 
view,  viz.,  I.  25,  odre  KopivdiCf}  dvdpi  'rrpoKarapxo/Jievoif  and  V.  38.  4, 
OVK  dX'kcu  rlftjifnelaSai  ^  a  a^tai  Trpodtayvovreg  irapatvovoiv.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  when  I  wrote  the  note  on  it,  I  had  not  seen  the  quotation 
with  which  Poppo  corroborates  Bloomfield's  interpretation,  and  which 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  Arrian,  at  any  rate,  took  the  sam» 
view  of  it 
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respectable  classes,  as  they  were  called,  they  considered  that 
the  oligarchs  would  not  cause  them  less  trouble  than  the 
popular  govemnient,  being  as  they  were  the  authors  and  in- 
troducers of  projects  which  were  evil  for  the  people,  and  from 
which  they  themselves  derived  the  most  benefit  Indeed  as  far 
as  depended  on  them,  they  would  be  put  to  death  without  trial, 
and  even  by  measures  of  violence ;  whereas  the  commons  were 
their  refuge,  and  the  moderators  of  the  other  party.  And  as  the 
states  had  learned  these  things  from  positive  &cts,  he  well  knew 
that  such  was  their  opinion  on  the  subject  For  himself  then, 
he  was  pleased  with  none  of  the  schemes  carried  on  by  Alci- 
biades  at  present,  as  before." 

49.  But  those  members  of  the  association  who  had  as- 
sembled acceded  to  the  present  proposals,  as  they  had  at  first 
determined,  and  prepared  to  send  Pisander  and  some  others  on 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  treat  for  the  return  of  Alcibiades  and 
the  abolition  of  the  democracy  in  that  city,  and  so  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphemes  for  the  Athenians. 

50.  But  when  Phrynichus  saw  that  there  would  be  a  pro- 
posal for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  Athemans 
would  accede  to  it,  being,  afraid;  on  considering  the  opposite 
tendency  of  what  had  been  maintained  by  himself,  that  if  ho 
were  restored  he  would  do  him  some  mischief,  as  one  who  had 
impeded  his  plans,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  device. .  Ho 
sent  to  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Miletus,  with  secret  instructions  that 
Alcibiades  was  ruining  their  cause  by  bringing  Tissaphemes 
into  friendship  with  the  Athenians ;  expressly  mentioning  all 
the  other  matters  also,  and  pleading  that  it  was  pardonable 
in  him  to  devise  evil  against  a  man  who  was  an  enemy,  even 
though  it  were  to  the  detriment  of  the  state.  Now  Astyochus 
did  not  so  much  as  think  of  punishing  Alcibiades-r-especially 
as  he  no  longer  put  himself  in  his  power  as  he  used  to  do— but 
having  gone  up  to  him  and  Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia,  at  once 
told  them  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  S^nos,  acting  as  an 
informer  to  them,  and  for  his  own  private  gain  devoting  him- 
self, as  was  said,  to  the  interest  of  Tissaphemes  both  on  these 
and  on  all  other  matters :  for  which  reason  also  he  was  the  more 
gentle  in  remonstrating  with  him  respecting  the  pay  not  being 
given  in  full.  Alcibiades  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Samoa 
giving  information  against  Phrynichus  to  the  authorities  there, 
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telling  theYn  what  lie  had  done,  and  requiring  that  he  should 
he  put  to  death.  Phryniohus,  being  confounded  and  in  the 
most  extreme  danger,  sent  again  to  Astyochus,  reproaching 
him  because  his  former  information  had  not  been  duly  kept 
secret,  and  telling  him  now  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  whole  Athenian  armament  at 
Samos;  describing  the  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  he 
could  do  it,  as  Samos  was  unfortified ;  and  pleading  that  it  was 
not  now  culpable  in  him,  being,  as  he  was,  in  danger  of  his  life 
through  them,  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
be  destroyed  by  his  bitterest  enemies.  Astyochus  gave  in- 
formation of  this  also  to  Alcibiades. 

51.  Now  when  Phrynichus  had  discovered  beforehand  that 
he  was  doing  him  injury,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on 
the  subject  was  on  the  point  of  arriving,  he  himself  anticipated 
it  by  announcing  it  to  the  army,  that  as  Samos  was  unfortified, 
and  all  the  ships  were  not  stationed  within  the  harbor,  tho 
enemy  intended  to  attack  tho  camp :  that  he  had  certain  in- 
telligence of  this,  and  that  they  ou^t  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
fortify  Samos  and  put  every  thing  else  in  a  state  of  defense. 
Now  he  was  himself  general,  and  so  had  fiill  authority  to  carry 
out  these  measures.  Accordingly  they  prepared  for  the  work 
of  fortification;  and  owing  to  this  Samos  was  the  more, 
quickly  walled,  though  it  would  have  been  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Not  long  after  came  the  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
sapng  that  the  army  was  going  to  be  betrayed  by  Phrynichus, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  p^int  of  attacking  them.  As, 
however,  Alcibiades  was  not  thought  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  but 
to  have  had  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  the 
enemy,  and  through  personal  dislike  to  have  attributed  them  to 
Phrynichus,  as  though  he  were  privy  to  them,  he  did  him  no 
harm,  but  rather  bore  witness  to  his  statement  by  sending  this 
intelligence. 

62.  After  this,  Alcibiades  tried  to  bring  over  and  persuade 
Tissaphemes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians;  and  he, 
though  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  they  were  there 
with  more  ships  than  the  Athenians,  was  still  disposed  to  be 
convinced  by  him,  if  by  any  means  he  could ;  especially  since 
he  had  observed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peloponnesians 
which  had  been  expressed  at  Cnidus  about  the  treaty  of 
Theramenes  (for  as  at  this  time  they  were  at  Rhodes,  it  had 
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already  occurred  ^),  in  the  couPBe  of  which  Lichas  had  veri^d 
the  observation  which  had  before  been  made  by  Aldbiades 
about  the  Lacedsemonians  liberating  all  the  states  when  he 
said  that  it  was  an  intolerable  agreement  that  the  king  should 
be  master  of  the  cities  over  whi<£,  at  an  earlier  peric^,  either 
himself  or  his  Others  had  had  dominion.  Alcibiades  then,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  struggling  for  a  great  object,  was  earnestly 
courting  and  sohciting  Tissaphemes. 

53.  The  Athenian  embassadors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  people,  giving  a  summary  of 
many  arguments,  but  most  especially  urging,  that  by  recalling 
Alcibiades,  and  not  being  under  a  democratical  government  in 
the  same  manner  as  hitiberto,  they  might  both  have  the  king 
for  an  ally,  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  Peloponnesians. 
When  many  others  opposed  them  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  at  the  same  time 
exclaimed  that  it  was  a  shamefol  thing  if  he  were  to  return 
by  doing  violence  to  the  laws ;  and  the  !l^molpidse  and  Cejyces 
adjured  them  with  regard  to  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  had 
been  banished,  and  appealed  to  the  gods  against  their  restoring 
him ;  Pisander  came  forward  in  the  foce  of  much  opposition 
and  indignant  protesting,  and  taking  aside  each  one  of  his 
opponents,  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  hope  of  preserva- 
tion for  the  state,  since  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  fewer  ships 
than  themselves  opposed  to  them  on  the  sea,  and  more  cities 
in  alliance  with  them,  while  the  king  and  Tissaphemes  sup- 
plied them  with  money ;  whereas  they  themselves  had  no 
longer  any,  unless  some  one  should  persuade  the  king  to  como 
over  to  their  side.  When,  on  being  thus  questioned,  they  al- 
lowed that  they  had  not,  he  then  said  to  them  plainly,  "  This 
advantage,  then,  can  not  be  attained  by  us,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
a  more  temperate  policy,  and  put  the  offices  into  the  hands  of 
a  smaller  number,  that  the  king  may  place  confidence  in  us — 

fidrj  ycLp—kytyhr]TO,'\  "  That  is  to  say,  the  quarrel  had  taken  place 
at  Cnidus  (ch.  48.  2-4),  and  from  Cnidus  the  Peloponnesians  had  moved 
to  Rhodes  (ch.  44.  1),  therefore  as  the  Peloponnesians  were  arrived  at 
Rhodes  when  Alcibiades  made  his  amplication  to  Tissaphemes,  it  was 
perfectly  possible  for  Tissaphemes  to  be  influenced  in  his  reception  of  the 
proposals  by  his  feeling  of  resentment  toward  the  Peloponnesians,  as 
that,  having  occurred  while  they  were  at  Cnidus,  must  have  been  prior 
to  his  interview  with  Alcibiades." — Arnold. 
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(and  that  we  may  not  consult  so  mnch  at  present  about  a  form 
of  government  as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state :  for  we 
shall  have  power  to  alter  hereafter  whatever  may  not  please 
us) — and,  moreover,  if  we  do  not  restore  Alcibiades,  who  is  the 
oidy  man  at  present  that  can  effect  this." 

64.  The  people  were  at  first  very  indignant  on  hearing  mention 
made  of  the  oligarchy ;  but  when  plainly  informed  by  Pisander 
that  there  were  no  other  means  of  preservation,  being  aftmd, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  hopes  of  changing  it  again, '  they 
gave  way.  Accordingly  they  resolved  that  Pisander  and  ten 
commissioners  with  him  should  sail  and  conclude,  as  they  might 
think  would  be  best,  the  negotiations  both  with  Tissaphemes 
and  Alcibiades.  At  the  same  time,  on  Pisander's  falsely  ac- 
cusing Phrynichus,  the  people  deposed  him  ^om  his  command 
with  his  colleague  Scironides,  and  sent  Diomedon  and  Leon  to 
the  fleet  as  generals  in  their  stead.  For  Pisander  calumniated 
Phrynichus  by  sapng  that  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amor- 
ges,  only  because  he  did  not  think  him  favorable  to  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  with  Alcibiades.  Pisander  hkewise  visited 
all  the  clubs,  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  city  for  mu- 
tual support  in  law-suits  and  elections  to  offices,  and  exhorted 
them  to  unite  together  and  by  common  counsels  abolish  the 
democracy;  and  after  making  all  hid  other  preparations  to 
suit  the  present  state  of  affairs,  so  that  there  might  be  no  more 
delay,  he  himself  with  the  ten  commissioners  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  to  Tissaphemes. 

55.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having 
by  this  time  reached  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  an  attack  upon 
Bhodes.  The  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  they  found  hauled 
up :  and  having  made  a  descent  on  the  territory,  and  defeated 
in  an  engagement  those  of  the  Rhodians  who  went  out  against 
them,  they  withdrew  to  Chalce,  and  carried  on  the  war  from 

'  iXiriCcnf*^  ^Eir^2,m^ijv  is  the  reading  which  Bekker  adopts  from  nine 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  sense  of  "  huUding  their  hope  on  this."  But  as  this  use 
of  the  word  appears  to  belong  to  later  writers  only,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  (supposing  the  compound  verb  to  be  the  genuine  reading)  to  givo 
the  prc^)08ition  its  very  common  force  of  addition,  "having,  besides  their 
conviction  of  present  helplessness,  the  hope  of  changing  hereafter  what 
they  did  not  like."  Compare  the  use  of  iiridepairevuvt  ch.  47.  1,  Or, 
again,  it  might  imply  the  idea  of  a  hope  in  reserve— an  after-hope,  as  in 
inlvoia  and  some  other  words :  e,  g.,  Soph.  Antig.  385,  xlfevdei  yap  i 
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that  place,  rather  than  from  Cos ;  for  it  was  more  convenient 
for  their  observing  whether  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  put 
out  in  any  direction.  Xenophantidas  the  Lacedaemoni«i  also 
came  to  Rhodes  from  Pedaritus  at  Chios,  telling  them  that  the 
wall  of  the  Athenians  was  now  completed,  and  unless  they 
succored  them  with  all  their  ships  their  cause  would  be 
ruined  at  Chios.  Accordin^y  they  determined  to  relieve 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Pedaritus,  with  his  mercenaries  and 
the  Chians,  made  a  general  assault  on  the  fortification  ronnd 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  took  a  part  of  it,  and  got  possession 
of  some  vessels  that  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore :  but  when 
the  Athenians  had  come  out  to  the  rescue,  and  had  routed  the 
Chians  first,  the  rest  of  the  force,  more  immediately  around 
Pedaritus,  was  defeated,  he  himself  killed,  with  many  of  the 
Chians,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  token. 

56.  After  these  things  the  Chians  were  besieged  still  more 
closely  than  before,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  famine  in 
the  place  was  great  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  embas- 
sadors with  Pisander  arrived  at  the  court  of  Tissaphemes, 
and  conferred  with  him  respecting  the  convention.  But  as 
Alcibiades  could  not  depend  on  the  views  of  Tissaphemes, 
who  was  more  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  wished  still 
(as  he  had  been  instructed  by  him)  to  wear  both  parties  out, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  plan,  in  order  that  Tissa- 
phemes,  bv  demanding  the  greatest  possible  concessions  from 
the  Athemans,  might  avoid  conuDg  to  terms  with  them.  Tis- 
saphemes  also,  in  my  opinion,  wished  the  same  result,  beitig 
himself  led  to  do  so  by  fear:  but  Alcibiades,  when  he  saw 
that  the  satrap  was  not,  under  any  circumstances,  desirous  of 
making  an  agreement,  wished  the  Athenians  to  think  that  he 
was  not  incapable  of  persuading  him,  but  that  when  Ussa- 
phemes  had  been  persuaded,  and  was  willing  to  join  them,  the 
Athenians  did  not  concede  enough  to  him.  For  Alcibiades, 
speaking  in  person  in  behalf  of  Tissaphemes,  who  was  also 
present,  made  such  excessive  demands,  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Athenians,  although  for  a  long  time  they  conceded  whatever 
he  asked,  was  still  the  apparent  cause  of  their  failure.  For 
they  required  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  given  up,  and  then 
ag9,in  the  adjacent  inlands,  with  other  things ;  and  when  the 
Athenians  did  not  object  to  these  demands,  at  last,  in  their 
third  interview,  being  afraid  that  ho  would  certainly  be  con- 
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victed  of  iniibility  to  keep  his  word,  he  demanded  that  they 
should  permit  the  king  to  build  ships,  and  sail  alon^  his  own 
coast,  wherever  and  with  how  many  soever  he  might  please. 
Upon  that  the  Athenians  complied  no  longer,  but  conadering 
that  the  business  was  impracticable,  and  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  Alcibiades,  they  departed  in  a  rage,  and  went  to 
Samos. 

67.  Immediately  after  these  things,  in  the  very  same  winter, 
Tissaphemes  proceeded  to  Gaunus,  wishing  to  bring  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  after  making  still  another 
convention  with  them,  to  give  them  pay,  and  not  have  them 
driven  to  absolute  hostilities  with  him ;  being  aft*aid  that  if 
they  were  without  supplies  for  many  of  their  ships,  they  might 
either  be  compelled  to  engage  the  Athenians  and  be  defeated, 
or  through  their  vessels  being  unmanned  the  Athenians  might 
without  his  assistance  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes.  And 
again,  he  was  most  of  all  afraid  that  they  might  ravage  the 
continent  in  search  of  supplies.  From  calculating  and  fore- 
casting all  these  things,  in  accordance  with  his  wish  to  reduce 
the  Greeks  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  one  another,  he  con- 
sequently sent  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  gave  them  supplies, 
and  concluded  a  third  treaty  with  them,  to  the  following  effect : 

58.  "In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  while 
Alexippidas  was  ephor  at  Lacedasmon,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded on  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  by  tiie  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies,  with  Tissaphernes,  Hieramenes,  and  the  sons 
of  Phamaces,  respecting  the  interests  of  the  king,  the  Lace^ 
daemonians,  and  their  allies. — ^That  the  king's  country,  so  far 
as  it  still  lies  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king  still ;  and  that 
respecting  his  own  territory,  the  king  shall  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  he  pleases. — That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  al- 
lies shall  not  invade  the  king's  territory,  nor  the  king  that 
of  the  Lapedaemonians  or  their  allies,  to  do  it  any  harm. — 
That  if  any  of  the  Lacedaemomans  invade  the  long's  terri- 
tory to  do  it  harm,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
prevent  it ;  and  that  if  any  one  from  the  king's  country 
proceed  against  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  to  do  them 
harm,  the  king  shall  prevent  it.— That  Tissapdernes  shall 
provide  the  pay  for  the  ships  now  present,  according  to  the 
contract,  until  the  king's  fleet  has  come ;  but  that  when  the 
king's  fleet  has  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
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shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintaiii  tb^r  own  diips,  if  Ihej  wish  it 
That  i^  however,  they  ccMiseiit  to  receive  si^^es  firom  Ussa- 
phemes,  he  shall  fdniish  them,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  shall  r^ond  to  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
whatever  sums  of  money  they  may  have  received. — ^Hiat 
after  the  king's  ships  have  arrived,  those  of  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  their  allies  and  those  of  the  king  shall  jointly  cany  on  the 
war,  according  as  Tissi^hemes  and  tbe  Lacedemonians  and 
their  allies  may  think  fit.  And  if  they  wish  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities witb  tbe  Athenians,  th^  shall  be  terminated  on  the 
same  footing." 

59.  This  was  tbe  treaty  tbat  was  made.  And  after  tbis, 
Tissi^hemes  prepared  to  bring  np  the  Phoenician  fleet,  as  bad 
been  agreed,  and  all  other  things  which  be  bad  promised ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  be  wished  to  appear  to  be  thus  preparing. 

60.  When  tbe  winter  was  now  closing,  tbe  Boeotians  took 
Oropus  by  treachery,  while  an  Athenian  garrison  was  holding 
it  There  co-opersU;ed  with  them,  also,  some  of  tbe  Eretrians 
and  of  the  Oropians  themselves,  who  were  plcJttbg  tbe  revolt 
of  Euboea.  For  as  the  place  was  just  opposite  to  £retria,  so 
loDg  as  tbe  Athenians  held  it,  it  could  not  ml  to  do  much  dam- 
age both  to  Eretria  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  Being  now  there- 
fore in  possession  of  Oropus,  the  Eretrians  came  to  Rhodes, 
inviting  the  Peloponnesians  into  Euboea.  They,  however, 
were  more  disposed  to  relieve  Chios  in  its  distress,  and  so  put 
out  and  sailed  from  Rhodes  with  all  their  fleet  When  they 
were  off  Triopium,  they  descried  that  of  tbe  Athenians  out  at 
sea,  sailing  from  Obalce :  and  as  neither  side  advanced  against 
the  other,  they  arrived,  tbe  Athenians  at  Samoa,  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesians at  Miletus,  finding  tbat  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Chios  without  a  searfigbt  And  so  tbe  winter 
ended,  and  tbe  twentieth  year  of  tbis  war  of  which  Thucydidea 
wrote  the  history. 

61.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  spring  of  the 
following  summer,  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  a 
small  force  by  land  to  tbe  Hellespont,  to  effect  tbe  revolt  of 
Abvdus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the  Milesians ;  and  the  Chians, 
while  Astyocbus  was  at  a  loss  bow  to  succor  them,  were 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  siege  to  a  naval  engagement 
They  happened,  wnile  Astyocbus  was  still  at  Rhodes,  to  have 
received  from  Miletus,  as  ^eir  commander  after  the  death  of 
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PedaritQs,  a  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  bad  come  ont  as  a 
passenger  tnth  Antisthenes,  and  twelve  ships  which  had  been 
on  guard  at  Afiiletus,  five  of  which  were  Thurian,  four  Syra- 
cusan,  one  Ansean,  one  Milesian,  and  one  Leon's  own  ship. 
When  therefore  the  Chians  had  gone  out  against  them  in  full 
force,  and  bad  occupied  a  strong  position,  while  their  ships  at 
the  same  time  to  the  number  of  six  and  thirty  put  out  to  meet 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  engaged  them  by 
sea;  and  an  obstinate  battle  having  been  fought,  the  Chians 
and  their  allies,  who  had  not  the  worst  in  the  action,  returned 
(for  it  was  now  late)  into  their  city. 

62,  After  this,  immediately  that  Dercyllidas  had  proceeded 
thither  by  land  f3pom  Miletus,  Abydus  on  the  Helle^nt  re- 
volted to  him  aiid  Phamabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus  two 
days  later.  When  Strombichides  heard  of  this,  he  went  to 
the  rescue  from  Chios,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  four  and 
twenty  Athenian  ships,  some  of  which  also  were  transports 
carying  heavy-armed  troops;  and  when  the  Lampsacenes 
came  out  against  him,  having  defeated  them  in  battle,  taken 
at  the  first  assault  their  city,  which  was  unfortified,  and  made 
spoil  of  implements  and  slaves  (though  he  restored  the  fi^ee- 
men  to  tneir  dwellings),  he  proceeded  against  Abydus. 
When  they  did  not  capitulate,  and  he-  was  unable  to  take 
the  place  by  assault,  he  sailed  away  to  the  coast  opposite 
Abydus,  and  appointed  Sestus,  a  town  of  the  Chersonese  which 
the  Modes  had  held  at  the  time  so  well  known,^  as  a  post  for  the 
garrison,  and  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  of  the  Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  mean  time  the  Chians  were  masters  of  the  sea 
more  than  they  had  been ;  and  Astyochus  with  those  at  Mile- 
tus, on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  naval  engagement,  and 
the  departure  of  Strombichides  with  his  squadron,  took  fresh 
courage.  And  so  having  coasted  along  with  two  ships  to  Chios^ 
he  took  the  fleet  from  that  place,  and  with  all  his  force  now 
united  advanced  against  Samos.  When  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  suspicious  of  one  another,  did  not 
put  out  to  meet  him,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.  For 
about  this  time,  or  still  earlier,  democracy  had  been  abolished 

1  ToTe,^  "  The  allusion  i3.to  the  circumstance  that  Sestus  was  ahnoet 
the  last  spot  held  bjthe  Persians  in  Europe,  and  that  it  sustained  a  long^ 
and  obstinate  sieg^  before  it  could  be  taken  from  them.  (Herod.  IX. 
115,  and  seq)." — Arnold, 
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at  Athens.  For  when  Pisander  and  the  embassadors  came 
from  Tissaphemes  to  Samos,  thej  both  secured  still  more 
strongly  their  interest  in  the  army  itself  and  instigated  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Samiajis  also  to  try  with  them  to  set  up 
an  oligarchy  among  themselves,  although  they  had  been  rising 
up  against  one  another  to  avoid  an  oBgarchioal  government 
At  the  same  time  those  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  determined, 
after  communicating  with  each  other,  to  give  up  Alcibiades, 
since  he  would  not  join  them  (for  indeed  he  was  not  a  proper 
person,  they  said,  to  become  a  member  of  an  <digarchy),  but  to 
consider  among  themselves,  since  they  were  now  actually 
imperiled,  by  what  means  their  cause  might  escape  abandon- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  persevere  in  thear  measures  for 
the  war,  and  themselves  to  contribute  with  alacrity  from  their 
own  private  resources,  botJi  money  and  whatever  else  might  bo 
required,  since  they  were  no  longer  bearing  the  burden  for  any 
but  themselves. 

64.  Having  thus  exhorted  one  another,  they  then  immc* 
diately  sent  back  home  Pisander  and  half  the  embassadors,  to 
manage  matters  there ;  with  instructions  also  to  establish  oli- 
garchy in  such  of  the  subject  cities  as  they  touched  at :  the 
other  half  they  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  places  subj^t  to  ihem, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another.  They  also  dis- 
missed to  his  government  Diotrephes,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chios,  but  had  been  elected  to  take  the  command 
of  the  countries  Thrace  ward.  He,  on  his  arrival  at  Thasos, 
abplished  the  democratical  government ;  but  about  two  months 
after  his  departure  the  Thasians  began  to  fortify  their  city, 
as  wanting  no  more  aristocracy  in  conjunction  with  the  Athe* 
nians,  but  daily  looking  for  hberty  to  be  given  them  by  tho 
Lac-edsemonians.  For  indeed  there  was  a  party  of  them  witli 
the  Peloponnesians  which  had  been  expelled  by  the  Atiieni- 
ans,  and  which,  in  concert  with  their  friends  in  the  city,  was 
exerting  itself  with  all  its  might  to  bring  a  squadron,  and  effect 
the  revolt  of  Thasos.  They  had  the  fortune,  then,  to  find 
what  they  most  wished,  namely,  the  city  brought  to  the  right 
side  without  any  danger,  and  the  democratical  party  deposed, . 
which  had  been  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle.  Thus  then  m  tho 
case  of  Thasos,  and,  I  imagine,  in  that  of  many  other  of  tho 
subjects,  the  result  was  the  contrary  of  what  was  expected  by 
those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  establishing  oligarchy ;  for 
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xi^ben  the  states  had  got  a  moderate  government,  and  secmity 
of  action,  they  went  on  to  absolute  liberty,  and  did  not  value 
the  specious  advantage*  of  good  laws  which  they  received 
from  the  Athenians. 

65.  Pisander,  then,  and  his  companions,  as  they  coasted 
along,  abolished  the  popular  governments  in  the  cities,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  took  from  some  places 
heavy-armed  troops  as  iheir  allies,  and  so  came  to  Athens. 
There  they  found  most  of  the  business  already  accomplished 
by  their  associates.  For  some  of  the  younger  men,  having 
conspired  tc^ther,  secretly  assassinated  one  Androcles,  the 
most  prominent  leader  of  the  commons,  and  who  also  had 
mainly  procured  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades ;  and  for  both 
these .  reasons,  on  account  of  his  being  a  popular  leader,  and 
because  they  thought  they  should  gratify  Alcibiades,  who, 
they  concluded,  would  be  recalled,  and  would  make  Tissa- 
phemes  their  friend,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  kill  him. 
There  were  some  other  obnoxious  individuals  ako  whom  they 
secretly  took  off  in  the  same  manner.  A  proposal  too  had 
already  been  openly  set  on  foot  by  them,  that  no  others  should 
receive  pay  but  such  as  served  in  the  war ;  and  that  not  more 
than  five  tliousand  should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  and 
those  such  as  were  most  competent  to  do  the  state  service  both 
with  their  property  and  their  persons. 

66.  Now  this  was  but  a  specious  profession  for  the  people 
at  large,  since  the  same  men  would  really  hold  the  govern- 
ment as  would  bring  about  the  revolution.  The  people,  how- 
over,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred'  still  met  notwithstanding, 
though  they  discussed  nothing  that  was  not  approved  of  by 
the  conspirators,  but  both  the  speakers  belonged  to  that  party, 
and  the  points  to  be  brought  forward  were  previously  discussed 
by  them.  Indeed  no  one  else  any  longer  opposed  them,  through 
fear,  and  firom  seeing  that  tne  conspiracy  was  extensively 
spread ;  and  if  any  one  did  speak  against  them,  he  immedi- 
ately came  to  his  end  in  some  convenient  way,  and  there  was 
neither  any  search  made  for  those  who  had  perpetrated  the 
deed,  nor  were  they  brought  to  justice  if  they  were  suspected  ; 

*  eifvofiiav.']  Or  "  independence,"  according  to  the  reading  airovofiiav^ 
which  Bekker  and  Poppo  adopt  from  the  majority  of  MSS.  See  Amold*a 
note. 

3  povXr)  V  uirh  tov  Kvdfiov.]  Literally,  "  the  council  of  the  bean,"  so 
called  as  being  elected  by  ballot. 
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bat  tbe  commons  remained  still,  and  in  euch  constematibn 
that  every  one  thought  himself  fortunate  who  did  not  meet 
with  some  violent  treatment,  even  though  he  held  his  tongue. 
From  supposing,  too,  that  the  conspiracy  was  much  more  general 
than  it  really  was,  they  were  the  more  fiunt-hearted,  and  were 
unable  to  ascertain  its  extent,  being  powerless  in  consequence  of 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  their  not  knowing  one  anotiier's  views. 
And  on  this  same  ground  also  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
bemoan  himself  to  another  in  his  indignation,  so  as  to  repel' 
one  who  was  plotting  against  him ;  since  he  would  either  have 
found  a  person  he  did  not  know,  to  whom  to  speak  his  mind, 
or  one  whom  he  knew  but  could  not  trust  For  all  the  members 
of  the  popular  party  approached  each  other  with  suspicion^ 
supposing  every  one  to  have  a  hand  in  what  was^  going  on.  For 
there  were  among  them  some  whom  one  would  never  have  sup- 
posed likely  to  join  an  oligarchy ;  and  it  was  these  that  pro- 
duced the  greatest  distrust  in  the  many,  and  that  contributed 
most  to  the  safety  of  the  few,  by  confirming  the  people's  want 
of  confidence  in  each  other. 

67.  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  therefore  having  come  at 
this  critical  time,  immediately  addressed  themselves  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  In  me  first  place,  having  assembled 
the  people,  they  moved  a  resolution  for  electing  ten  c<Mnmis^ 
sioners  with  absolute  powers  for  compiling  laws,  and  that  after 
compiling  them  they  should  lay  before  the  people,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
would  be  best  governed.  Afterward,  when  the  day  had  ar- 
rived, they  inclosed  the  assembly  in  the  Colonus  (a  temple  of 
Neptune  outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  stades), 
and  the  compilers  brought  forward  no  other  motion,  but  simply 
this,  that  any  of  the  Athenians  should  be  at  liberty  to  express 
any  opinion  he  might  please ;  and  if  any  one  either  prosecuted 
the  speaker  for  illegality,  or  otherwise  injured  him,  they  im- 
posed upon  him  severe  penalties.  Upon  that  it  was  at  length 
plainly  declared,  that  no  one  should  any  longer  either  hold 

*  ufivvaaBai  iiriSovlevoavTaJ]  Or,  as  others  have  taken  it,  "to  defend 
himself  by  plotting  against  the  enemy."  But  Arnold  truly,  I  think,  ob- 
serves, that  if  that  had  been  the  meaning,  Thucydides  would  probably 
have  written  uvreinBovXevaafiTa,  In  addition  to  the  passage  to  which 
he  refers  (IIL  12.  3),  compare  VI.  37,  where  <l>v7iuaaeaOat  is  used  in  just 
the  same  sense  as  dfivveaOai  is  here :  dvri  tov  del  <pvldaaeadai  avrov^ 
tcac  avTe7ri6ov?.€V(7ai  ttots  iK  tov  ofioiov  yueraXafiere. 
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office^  or  receive  pay,  according  to  the  present  constitution ; 
that  they  should  elect  five  men  as  presidents,  who,  again,  should 
elect  a  hundred,  and  each  of  the  hundred  three  for  himself  and 
that  these,  Mnounting  to  four  hundred,  should  enter  the  coun- 
dl-Kshamber,  and  govern  as  they  might  think  best,  with  full 
powers,  and  should  elect  the  five  thousand  also,  whenever  they 
might  please. 

68.  Now  it  was  Pisander  who  moved  this  resolution,  and 
in  other  respects  was  openly  the  most  forward  in  assisting  to 
put  down  the  democracy.  But  the  person  who  devised  the 
whole  business,  and  the  means  by  wnich  it  was  brought  to 
this  issue,  and  who  for  the  longest  time  had  given  the  subject 
great  attention,  was  Antiphon,  a  man  second  to  none  of  the 
Ath^ans  of  his  day  in  point  of  virtue,  and  who  had  proved 
himself  most  able  to  devise  measures,  and  to  express  his  views ; 
who  also,  though  he  did  not  come  forward  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  people,  nor  by  choice  in  any  other  scene  of  public  debate, 
but  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  people  tliough  his  rep- 
utation for  cleverness,  yet  was  most  able  for  any  one  man 
to  help  those  who  were  engaged  in  contest,  whether  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  be£>re  a  popular  assembly,  whoever  of  them 
might  consult  him  on  any  point  And  he  himself,  too,  when 
the  party  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  subsequently  fallen,  and 
was  severely  treated  by  the  commons,  appears  to  me  to  have 
made  the  best  defense  of  all  men  up  to  my  time,  when  tried 
for  his  h'fe  on  the  subject  of  this  very  government,  on  a  charge 
of  having  assisted  in  setting  it  up.  Phrynichus,  too,  showed 
himself,  beyond  all  others,  most  zealous  £>r  the  oligarchy, 
through  fear  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  certainty  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  he  had  carried  on  at  Samos 
with  Astyodius;  for  he  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  never  be  restored  by  an  olgairchical  government.  And 
he  showed  himself  when  once  he  had  undertaken  their  busi- 
ness, by  &r  the  most  citable  of  facing  dangers.  Theramenes, 
the  son  of  Hagnon,  was  also  a  leader  among  those  who  joined 
iu  abolishing  the  democracy,  a  man  of  no  small  power,  either 
of  language  or  intellect  80  that,  conducted  as  it  was  by  so 
many  clever  men,  it  was  not  imnatural  that  the  business  should 
i^ucceed,  though  an  arduous  one.  For  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  deprive  the  Athenian  people  of  its  liberty,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  deposition  of  the  tyrants,  and  when  it  had 
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not  only  beon  subject  to  none,  but  accustomed  also,  for  more 
than  half  of  that  period,  to  rale  over  others. 

69.  When  the  assembly  had  been  dissolved,  without  contra^ 
diction  from  any  one,  and  by  its  own  ratification  of  the  rneas^ 
ure,  then  they  afterward  introduced  the  Four  Hundred  into  the 
council-chamber,  in  the  following  manner :  All  the  Athenians, 
in  consequence  of  the  enemy  established  at  Decelea,  were  con- 
stantly under  arms,  either  on  the  walls  or  in  the  ranks.  On 
that  day,  then,  they  permitted  those  who  were  not  privy  to  their 
design  to  go  home,^  as  usual ;  while  to  those  who  were  in  the 
conspiracy  directions  were  given  to  wait  about  quietly,  not  just 
by  the  arms,  but  at  some  little  distance ;  and  if  any  one  should 
oppose  what  was  doing  to  seize  the  arms  and  not  suffer  it. 
Moreover,  some  Andrians  and  Tenians,  and  three  hundred 
Carysdans,  with  some  of  the  JEginetan  colonists,  wh<Hn  the 
Atlienians  had  sent  to  occupy  that  island,  had  come  for  this 
very  purpose  with  their  own  arms ;  to  whom  directions  had 
already  been  given  on  this  subject.  When  these  things  had 
been  tlius  arranged,  the  Four  Hundred,  each  with  a  dagger  con- 
cealed on  his  person,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  Grecian 
youths,  of  whose  services  they  availed  themselves  wherever  any 
business  required  to  be  dispatched,  came  and  presented  them- 
selves to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  in  their  cham- 
ber, and  told  them  to  take  their  pay  and  go  out ;  themselves 
bringing  i^for  the  whole  of  their  remaining  term  in  ofiSce,  and 
giving  it  to  ^em  when  they  went  out 

70.  When  in  this  way  the  council  had  withdrawn  without 
speaking  a  word  against  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  made 
no  disturbance,  but  kept  quiet,  the  Four  Hundred  then  Al- 
tered the  council-chamber,  and  elected  their  pr3rtanes  by  lot ; 
and  for  what  concerned  the  gods,  offered  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices on  instaUing  themselves  in  their  government.  After- 
ward, however,  fliey  departed  widely  from  the  popular  ad- 
ministration (except  that  they  did  not  recall  the  exiles,  because 
of  Alcibiades),  and  in  other  respects  ruled  the  city  by  force. 
Some  men,  who  appeared  desirable  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
way,  they  put  to  death,  though  not  many ;  others  they  put  in 
prison,  and  others  they  banished.    They  also  enterod  into 

1  dneXOeiv,]  i,  e^  "  after  a  sort  of  morning  parade,"  as  Arnold  expresses, 
"leaving  their  arms  piled  in  some  open  space,  to  be  readj  in  case  of  anj 
alarm." 
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communication  with  Agis,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  who  was  at 
Decelea,  telling  him  that  they  were  desirous  of  making  peace, 
and  that  it  was  but  reasonable  that,  as  he  would  treat  with  tkeniy 
and  no  longer  with  the  fi&ithless  multitude,  he  should  more 
readily  come  to  terms. 

Yl.  He,  however,  thought  that  the  city  was  not  in  a  settled 
state,  and  that  the  people  would  not  so  immediately  give  up 
their  ancient  liberty,  nor  remain  quiet,  if  they  should  see  a 
large  force  of  Lacedaemonians ;  and  not  being  quite  sure  at 
present  that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  disturbed  condition,  he 
made  na  conciliatory  answer  to  those  who  had  come  from  the 
Four  Hundred,  but  sent  for  a  large  additional  force  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  not  long  after  went  down  himself  with  the 
garrison  from  Decelea,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  which 
had  joined  him,  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens ;  hoping  that 
cither  the  people  there,  being  thrown  into  disorder,  would 
submit  on  his  own  terms,  or  that  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fusion which  would  probably  be  created  both  within  and  with- 
out, he  could  not  fail  to  carry  the  long  walls  on  the  first  assault, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  troops  along  them  for  their  defense. 
But  when  he. approached  near  to  the  city,  and  the  Athenians 
made  not  the  slightest  stir  within,  while  they  sent  out  their  cav- 
alry, with  a  division  of  their  heavy-armed,  light-armed,  and 
archers,  and  shot  down  some  of  the  enemy  in  consequence  of 
their  near  advance,  and  got  possession  of  some  arms  and  dead 
bodies,  then  indeed,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  ho  led  his  army 
back  again.  He  and  his  own  troops  still  remained  in  their  former 
position  at  Decelea,  but  the  newly  arrived  forces  he  sent  home, 
after  they  had  stayed  in  the  country  some  few  days.  After  this, 
the  Four  Hundred  sent  an  embassy  to  Agis,  nevertheless ;  and 
when  he  now  received  them  more  favorably,  and  advised  them 
to  that  effect,  they  sent  envoys  to  Lacedsemon  also  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  peace. 

72.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to  reassure  the 
troops,  and  to  tell  them  that  the  oligarchy  had  not  been  estab- 
lished for  the  injury  of  the  city  and  the  citizens,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  state ;  moreover,  that  there  were  five 
thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only,  who  had  a  share  in  the 
government ;  though  never  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  expedi- 
tions and  their  foreign  occupations,  had  the  Athenians  come  to 
consult  on  a  business  of  such  importance  that  five  thousand  of 
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them  assembled  for  the  purpose.  They  gave  them,  too,  all 
other  instructions  as  to  what  was  suitable  for  them  to  say,  and 
dispatched  them  immediately  after  their  own  establishment  in 
power,  beinff  afiraid  that  a  mob  of  sailors  might  (as  was  really  the 
case)  both  uiemselves  refuse  to  continue  under  the  government 
of  an  oligarchy,  and  through  the  evil  spreading  from  that  quar- 
ter be  the  means  of  deposing  them. 

is.  For  at  Samos  the  oligarchy  was  already  made  the  sub- 
ject of  new  measures,  and  the  following  events  happened  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Four  Hundred  were  conspiring.  Those 
of  the  Samians  who  had  risen  up  against  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  constituted  the  commons,  turned  round  again,  and 
being  prevailed  upon  by  Pisander  on  his  arrival,  and  by  the 
Athenians  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  at  Samos,  both  bound 
themselves  by  oaths  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were 
prepared  to  attack  the  rest,  as  forming  the  democratical  party. 
They  also  put  to  death  one  Hyperbolus,  an  Athenian,  a  baso 
fellow,  who  had  been  ostracised,  not  from  fear  of  his  influence 
or  rank,  but  for  his  villainy,  and  for  being  a  disgrace  to  the  city; 
acting  in  the  matter  in  concert  with  Charminus,  one  of  the 
generals,  and  a  party  of  Athenians  who  were  with  them,  and 
to  whom  they  liad  given  pledges  of  feith.  They  likewise  per- 
petrated other  such  deeds  in  conjunction  with  that  party,  and 
had  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  the  populace.  They, 
however,  having  notice  of  their  design,  reveailed  what  was  going 
to  be  done  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  two  of  the  generals  (for 
these  submitted  to  the  oligarchy  agzunst  their  will,  from  being 
honored  by  tiie  people),  and  to  Ihrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus, 
the  former  serving  as  atrierarch,  the  latter  in  the  heavy  in- 
^  ^try,  as  well  as  some  others  who  had  always  been  thought 
to  be  most  opposed  to  the  conspirators;  begging  them  not 
to  stand  still  and  permit  them  to  be  ruined,  and  Samos  to  be  lost 
to  the  Athenians,  through  whose  help  alone  their  empire  had 
held  together  up  to  this  time.  On  hearing  this,  they  went  to 
every  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  eidiorted  them  not  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  especially  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  as  all  on  board 
of  that  vessel  were  Athemans  and  freemen,  and  had  always 
been  most  bitter  against  an  oligarchical  government,  even  be- 
fore there  was  one  established.  Leon  and  Diomedon  also 
left  them  some  ships  for  their  protection,  whenever  they  might 
themselves  sail  any  where.    So  that  when  the  t^ree  nundred 
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made  an  attack  on  them,  by  the  aid  of  all  these,  and  especially 
of  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  the  popular  party  of  the  Samians 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Of  the  three  hundred  they  put  to  death 
some  thirty,  and  banished  three  who  were  the  most  guilty; 
while  with  the  rest  they  entered  into  an  amnesty,  and  lived  to- 
gether for  the  future  under  a  democratical  government. 

74.  The  ship  Paralus,  and  Chaereas,  son  of  Archestratus  on 
board  of  it — an  Athenian  who  had  been  forward  in  the  revolu* 
tion — ^were  sent  by  the  Samians  and  the  soldiers  mth  all  speed 
to  Athens,  to  carry  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place;  for 
they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  Four  Hundred  being  in  power. 
On  their  sailing  into  harbor,  the  Four  Hundred  immediately 
threw  some  two  or  three  of  the  crew  into  prison,  and  having 
taken  their  vessel  from  them,  and  removed  them  into  another 
employed  as  a  troop-ship,  they  set  them  to  keep  guard  round 
Euboea.  Chjereas,  by  some  means  or  other,  immediately  se- 
creted himself;  and  when  he  saw  the  present  state  of  things, 
he  went  back  to  Samos,  and  took  the  soldiers  an  exaggerated 
report  of  affairs  at  Athens,  aggravating  every  thing,  and  telling 
them  that  "  they  were  pumshing  all  with  stripes,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  a  word  against  those  who  held  the  govern- 
ment ;  moreover,  that  their  wives  and  children  were  outraged, 
and  that  they  intended  to  seize  and  confine  all  the  relatives  of 
such  as  were  in  the  army  at  Samos  and  not  on  their  own  side, 
in  order  that,  if  they  would  not  submit  to  them,  the  prisoners 
might  be  put  to  death ;"  with  many  other  false  statements  which 
he  made  besides. 

75.  On  hearing  this,  they  were  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
make  an  attack  on  those  who  had  been  the  chief  authors  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  had  taken  part  in  it. 
Afterward,  however,  being  prevented  by  the  men  of  moder- 
ate views,  and  warned  not  to  ruin  their  cause,  while  the  enemy 
were  lying  so  near  them  with  their  ships  ready  for  action, 
they  desisted  from  it  After  this,  wishing  openly  now  to 
change  the  government  at  Samos  to  a  democracy,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasylus  (for  these  were  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  revolution),  bound  all  the  soldiers,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  oligarchical  party  themselves,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  they  would  assuredly  be  governed  by  a  democracy, 
and  live  in  concord ;  and  also  that  they  would  zealously  prose- 
cute the  war  with  the  Pelc^nhesians,  and  would  be  foes  to 
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the  Four  HandreJ,  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  them.  All 
the  Samians  too,  who  were  of  full  age,  took  the  same  oath  with 
them ;  and  the  soldiers  communicated  to  the  Samians  all  the 
circumstances,  and  the  probable  results  of  their  dangers,  think- 
ing that  neither  for  them  nor  for  themselves  was  there  any 
resource  that  could  save  them,  but  that  if  either  the  Four  Hun- 
dred or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  should  defeat  them,  they  would  bo 
destroyed. 

76.  Thus  they  were  engaged  in  contention  at  this  time,  the 
one  party  wishing  to  force  the  city  to  a  democracy,  the  other 
to  an  oligarchy.  And  the  soldiers  immediately  held  an  as- 
sembly, in  which  they  deposed  their  former  generals,  and  any 
of  the  trierarchs  whom  they  suspected,  and  chose  others  in 
their  place,  both  trierarchs  and  generals ;  of  'whom  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasyius  were  two.  They  also  stood  up  and 
exhorted  one  another,  both  on  other  topics  and  on  this :  "  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  disheartened  because  the  city  had  re- 
volted from  them  ;  for  it  was  but  the  smaller  party  which  had 
separated  from  them  who  were  the  larger,  and  better  provided 
in  all  respects.  For  since  they  held  the  whole  fleet  at  their 
command,  they  would  compel  the  other  cities  under  their  dor 
minion  to  ^ive  them  money,  just  the  same  as  though  they 
were  comiLg  from  Athens.  For  they  had  a  city  in  Samos, 
and  no  weSk.  one  either,  but  such  as,  when  at  war  with 
them,  had  been  within  a  very  little  of  taking  away  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  And  as  for 
the  enemy  who  were  defending  themselves  against  them  from 
the  same  position  as  before.  They,  then,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  command  of  the  ships,  were  more  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  necessaries  than  those  at  home.  Nay,  it  was 
through  their  being  stationed  in  advance  at  Samos,  that  those 
at  home  had  before  conomanded  the  entrance  to  the  Piraeus; 
and  now  also  they  would  be  brought  to  such  a  strait,  should 
they  not  consent  to  give  them  back  the  government,  that  they 
themselves  would  be  better  able  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sea  than  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  them.  Indeed  it  was  but 
a  trifling  and  inconsiderable  degree  in  which  the  city  was  of 
use  to  them  toward  gaining  the  victory  over  the  enemy  ;  and 
they  had  lost  nothing  in  losing  those  who  had  neither  any 
more  money  to  send  them  (but  the  soldiers  provided  it  them- 
selves), nor  yet  good  counsel  to  give  them,  for  the  sake  of 
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which  a  state  has  authority  over  armaments.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  on  these  points  rfie  other  party  had  done  wrong  by 
abolishing  the  laws  of  their  Others ;  while  they  themselves 
maintained  those  laws,  and  would  endeavor  to  make  them  do 
it  also.  So  that  ndther  had  they  the  inferiority  as  regarded 
those  who  should  give  good  counsel.  Alcibiades,  too,  would 
gladly  secure  them  the  alliance  of  the  Inng,  should  they  grant 
to  him  security  of  person  and  a  restoration  to  his  country.  And 
what  was  most  important,  should  they  fail  on  all  points,  yet, 
having  so  large  a  fleet  as  they  had,  there  were  many  places 
for  them  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  would  find  both  cities  and 
territory." 

77.  Having  thus  debated  the  matter  together,  and  encour- 
aged  one  another,  they  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war  no  less  than  before ;  and  the  ten  embassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Samos  by  the  Four  Hundred,  hearing  of  this  when 
they  were  now  at  Delos,  remained  quiet  there. 

78.  About  this  time  also  the  soldiers  in  the  Peloponnesiaii 
fleet  at  Miletus  were  raising  a  clamor  among  thems^es, 
about  their  cause  being  ruined  by  Astyodiie  and  Tissaphemes. 
For  Astyochus,  they  said,  wotdd  neither  fight  bef<»*e,  while 
they  themselves  were  still  the  stronger,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  small,  nor  would  he  now,  when  the  enemy  w^^  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  their  ships  were  not  yet  brought 
together ;  but  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  worn  out  by 
delay,  while  waiting  for  the  Phoenician  fleet — ^an  idle  pretense, 
and  no>t  a  reality.  And  Tissaphemes^  on  the  other  hand,  did 
Dot  bring  up  this  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  injured  their  own 
navy  by  not  giving  them  supplies  regularly,  or  to  the  full 
amount.  They  ought  therefore  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to 
come  to  a  deci^ve  engagement  at  sea.  It  was  the  Syracusans 
that  most  especially  urged  this. 

79.  The  confederates,  and  particularly  Astyochus,  hearing 
these  murmurs,  and  having  res^ved  in  council  to  fight  a  de- 
cisive battle,  since  the  disturbances  at  Samos  were  also  re- 
ported to  them,  tiiey  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve,^  and  having  given  orders 
for  the  Milesians  to  march  by  land  toward  Myc^e,  they  sailed 
to  the  same  place.  But  the  Athenians  with  their  eighty-two 
ships  which  were  lying  at  Glance  in  the  territory  of  Mycale 
(Samos  being  but  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland  at  this 
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point,  opposite  Mycale),  wh^i  they  saw  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  sailing  against  them,  retired  to  Samos,  not  thinking  them- 
selves sufficiently  strong  in  numhers  to  risk  a  battle  for  their 
alL  Besides,  as  they  had  had  notice  from  Miletus  of  the 
enemy's  wish  for  an  engagement,  they  w^e  expecting. Btrom- 
bichides  from  the  Hellespont,  to  reinforce  them  with  Qie  ships 
which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydus ;  for  a  messenger  had 
previously  &en  sent  to  him.  Thus  they  retired  to  Samos ; 
while  the  Peloponnesians  put  in  at  Mycale,  and  formed  their 
encamfmient,  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  The  next  day,  when  they  were 
going  to  advance  against  Samos,  tidings  reached  them  of  the 
arrival  of  Strombidiides  with  the  squadron  from  the  Helles- 
pont, and  they  immediately  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.  The 
Athenians,  when  their  squadron  had  joined  them,  advanced 
themselves  against  Miletus  with  a  hundred  and  eight  ships, 
wishing  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  ;  but  when  no  one  came 
out  to  meet  them,  they  sailed  back  again  to  Samos. 

80.  The  same  smnmer,  and  immediately  afrer  this,  since  the 
Peloponnesians  had  not  with  their  whole  united  fleet  oflered 
battle  to  the  enemy,  not  thinking  themselvea  a  match  for 
them,  they  were  at  a  loss  from  what  quarter  to  get  money  for 
such  a  number  ci  vessels,  e^)ecially  as  Tissaphemes  supplied  it 
ill ;  and  therefore  they  sent  Olearchus  the  son  of  Ramphias  with 
forty  ships  to  Phamabazus,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
orders  from  the  Peloponnese.  For  Phamabazus  invited  them 
to  his  aid,  and  was  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  stippUes ; 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligence  reached  them  that  Byzantium 
had  revolted.  Accordingly,  these  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
put  out  into  the  open  sea,  in  order  to  escape  the  observation 
of  the  Athenians  during  their  voyage  ;  but  were  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  put  into  Delos  with 
Olearchus,  and  su^quently  returned  to  Miletus  fClearchus, 
however,  afterward  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  lana,  and  en- 
tered on  his  command),  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
arrived  safe  at  the  Hellespont  with  ^efixus  the  Megarean, 
and  effected  the  revdt  of  Byzantium.  After  this,  when  the 
commanders  at  Samos  were  aware  of  it,  they  sent  some  ships 
to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  them  and  keep  goard  against  them ; 
and  a  trifling  battle  was  fought  at  sea  beK>i«  Byzantiitm.  bo^ 
tween  ei^t  vessels  against,  eight 
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81.  Now  the  leading  men  at  Sanios,  and  especially  Thrasy- 
bulus,  had  all  along  retained  the  same  purpose,  ever  since 
he  had  effected  a  change  in  the  government^  namely,  to  re- 
store Alcibiades ;  and  at  length,  in  an  assembly,  he  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  to  the  same ;  and  when  they 
had  passed  a  decree  for  the  return  and  security  of  Alcibiades, 
he  sailed  to  Tissaphemes,  and  brought  Alcibiades  to  Samos, 
thinking  that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  was  his  bring- 
ing Tissaphemes  over  from  the  Feloponnesians  to  them.  An 
assembly  therefore  having  been  convened,  Alcibiades  both 
complained  of  and  deplored  his  own  calamity  in  having  been 
banished,  and  by  speaking  at  great  length  on  public  matters 
raised  them  to  no  slight  hope  for  the  future ;  and  extravagantly 
magnified  his  own  influence  with  Tissaphemes,  in  order  that 
bol^  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  at  home  might  be  afraid  of 
him,  and  the  clubs  be  the  more  quickly  broken  up ;  and  also 
that  those  at  Samos  might  hold  him  in  the  greater  honor, 
and  be  more  encouraged  themselves;  and  that  the  enemy, 
moreover,  might  be  as  much  as  possible  set  against  Tissa- 
phemes, and  cast  down  from  their  present  hopes.  Accord- 
ingly Alcibiades,  in  the  most  boastful  strain,  held  out  these 
promises  to  them  :  ^'  that  Tissaphemes  had  pledged  himself  to 
him,  that  if  he  could  but  trust  the  Athenians,  assuredly  they 
should  not  want  for  supplies,  so  long  as  any  of  his  own  prop- 
erty remained,  even  though  he  should  have  at  last  to  sell  his 
own  bed ;  and  that  he  would  bring  the  Phoenician  ships  which 
were  now  at  Aspendus  to  join  the  Athenians,  instead  of  the 
Feloponnesians;  but  he  could  only  place  confidence  in  the 
Athenians,  if  Alcibiades  himself  were  recalled  to  be  his  se- 
curity for  them." 

82.  On  hearing  these  and  many  other  representations,  they 
immediately  elected  him  general  in  company  with  the  former 
ones,  and  committed  to  mm  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs.  And  now  for  nothing  would  they  have  exchanged 
their  several  hopes  at  the  moment,  both  of  preservation  and 
of  vengeance  on  the  Four  Hundred.  Nay,  they  were  at  once 
ready  mmiediately  to  despise  their  enemies  on  the  spot,  on  the 
strength  of  what  had  been  said,  and  to  ssdl  to  the  Piraeus. 
He,  however,  most  positively  forbad  their  saiUng  to  the  Piraeus, 
and  leaving  behind  them  their  enemies  who  were  so  much 
closer  at  hand,  though  many  were  urgent  for  it,  and  told  them 

24* 
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that  since  he  had  been  chosen  their  general^  he  would  first  of 
all  sail  to  Tissaphemes,  and  arrange  with  him  measures  for 
the  war.  And  so,  on  leaving  this  assembly,  he  took  his  de- 
parture immediately,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  communicato 
every  thing  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  bo 
more  honored  by  him,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  now 
elected  general,  and  was  able  to  do  him  either  good  or  hann. 
And  thus  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  AlciMades  to  awe  the 
Athenians  by  means  of  Tissaphemes,  and  Tissaphemes  by 
means  of  them. 

83.  When  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  heard  of  the  re- 
call of  Alcibiades,  though  they  were  before  distrustful  of  Tis- 
saphemes, they  were  now  far  m^e  disgusted  with  him  than 
over.  For  the  truth*  was,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Athenians 
advancing  against  Miletus,  when  the  Peloponnesians  would 
not  put  out  to  meet  them  and  give  them  battle,  Tissaphemes 
became  far  more  sick  of  giving  4;hem  pay ;  and  indeed  that  he 
had  even  before  this  made  some  progress  in  their  dislike,  on 
account  of  Alcibiades.  And  so  the  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 
other  men  of  consideration  also,  as  well  as  the  soldiery,  club- 
bing together  as  before,  began  to  reckon  up  their  grievances ; 
namely,  that  they  had  never  yet  received  their  full  pay ;  that 
what  was  now  given  them  was  deficient  in  amount,  and  not 
even  that  paid  regularly ;  that  unless  they  either  fought  a  de- 
cisive battle,  or  removed  to  some  station^  whwe  they  might 
have  supplies,  the  men  would  desert  their  ships ;  and  that  for 
all  this  Astyochus  was  to  blame,  through  las  humoring  Tis- 
saphemes for  his  own  profit. 

84.  While  they  were  thus  reckoning  up  their  grievances, 
the    following    disturbance  also  occurred   about    Astyochus. 

*  Kal  rdv  Mn^ovv."]  If  Kai  must  be  chang^ed,  as  most  of  the  editors 
think,  into  either  Kara  or  fierdi  the  former  would  certainly  appear  the 
preferable  correction.  But  I  think  that  Poppo  is  quite  right  in  retaining 
the  original  reading  of  all  the  HSS. ;  though  I  should  rather  consider 
the  accusative  rdv  knlTr'kovv  as  an  instance  of  an^oluthon  (if  it  can  not 
be  considered  as  an  "accusativus  de  quo,")  than  connect  it  with  the  in- 
finitive vavjLiaxvf^ai. 

a  6dev  Tpo<f>j}v  i^iL.]  Bekker  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  justified  in  re- 
taining e^eif  which  has  so  large  a  majority  of  the  MSS.  in  its  favor,  in 
preference  to  i^eiVy  which  Poppo,  G^oller,  Arnold,  and  Bloomfield  have 
adopted.  Would  not  the  reason  alleged  by  Arnold  against  the  use  of 
the  indicative  here  apply  with  equal  force  to  ch.  86.  7,  aad  the  passage 
there  quoted  by  himself  V.  103.  1  ? 
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The  Sjracusan  and  Thurian  seamen,  inasmuch  as  they  were, 
generally  speaking,  most  free,  applied  to  him  also  with  the 
greatest  boldness,  and  demanded  dieir  pay.  He  answered  them 
somewhat  haughtily,  and  threatened  them  ;  and  indeed  against 
Dorieius,  who  was  supporting  the  plea  of  his  own  seamen,  he 
even  lifted  up  his  Mton.  When  the  mass  of  the  armament 
saw  this,  sailor-like,  they  rushed  in  a  rage^  upon  Astyochus 
to  strike  him  ;  but  he  saw  them  in  time,  and  fled  for  refage  to 
nn  altar.  Notwithstanding  their  rage,  therefore,  he  was  not 
struck,  but  they  were  parted  again.  The  Milesians  also  took 
the  fort  belonging  to  Tissaphemes  which  had  been  built  in 
Miletus,  having  attacked  it  when  unobserved,  and  drawn  out 
of  it  the  garrison  that  was  in  it  And  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates also  approved  of  these  things,  and  especially  the 
Syracusans.  lichas,  however,  was  ddspleased  with  them, 
and  said  that  the  Milesians  and  the  rest  of  the  states  in  the 
king's  country  ought  to  submit  to  Tissaphemes,  in  such  things 
as  were  reasonable,  and  to  pay  him  court,  until  they  had 
brought  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  But  the  Milesians 
were  (tended  with  him  for  this,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind;  and  afterward,  when  he  had  died  of  sickness,  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  bury  him  where  those  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians who  were  present  wished  to  do. 

85.  When  their  affairs,  then,  were  invoked  in  these  dis- 
sensions both  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes,  Mindams 
arrived  from  Lacedaemon  to  succeed  Astyochus  as  admiral, 
and  assumed  the  command,  while  Astyochus  sailed  away. 
With  him  Tissaphemes  also  sent,  as  an  embassador,  one  of  his 
courtiers  named  Gaulites,  a  Carian  who  spoke  two  languages  ;^ 
both  to  lay  an  accusation  against  the  Mil^iai^s  on  the  subject 
of  the  fort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  apolo^  for  him- 
self; for  he  knew  that  the  Mileiuans  were  going  thither  chieflv 
to  riuse  a  clamor  against  him,  and  Hermocrates  along  witn 
them,  who  intended  to  represent  Tissaphemes  as  ruining  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  concert  with  Alcibiades,  and 

*  iKpayovrec.']  Literally,  "breaking  out  upon  him;"  an  excellent  in- 
stance of  the  etymological  meaning  of  our  word  "  rage."  In  illustration 
of  ola  d}j  vadrai,  compare  Eurip.  Hea  604,  h>  toi  fivpi<^  orpaTevfian 
'AkoXoctoc  6x^^t  vavTLK'n  r*  dvapxia  Kpeiaauv  nvpoc. 

'  Kdpa  SiyXijaaov.^  ♦*  One  of  those  Oarians  who  were  accustomed  from 
their  childhood  to  speak  two  languages;"  as  in  the  case  with  the  people 
of  French  Flanders,  and  many  other  such  frontier  districts." — Arnold. 
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pursuing  a  double  policy.  For  lie  had  always  been  at  enmity 
with  him  about  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  forces ;  and 
at  last,  when  Hermocrates  was  bani^ed  from  Syracuse,  and 
some  others  of  the  Syracusans,  namely,  Potamis,  Myscon,  and 
Demarchus,  had  come  to  Miletus  to  take  coounand  <^  the 
Syracusan  ships,  Tissaphemes  pressed  far  more  seyerely  than 
ever  on  Hermocrates,  when  he  was  now  an  exile ;  bolh  laying 
other  thingd  to  his  charge,  and  "especially,  that  haying  once 
asked  him  for  money  and  not  obtained  it,  he  displayed  hia 
enmity  to  him  in  consequence.  Astyochus,  then,  with  tho 
Milesians  and  Hermocrates,  sailed  away  to  Lacedtemon ;  while 
Alcibiades  had  by  this  time  crossed  over  again  from  Tissa- 
phemes to  Samos. 

86.  And  now  tho  embassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred, 
whom  they  sent  at  the  time  we  mentioned  to  appease  and  in- 
form those  at  Samos,  arrived  from  Delos,  after  Alcibiades  had 
come ;  and  when  an  assembly  had  been  called,  they  attempted 
to  m^e  a  speech.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear 
them,  but  cried  out,  that  they  should  put  to  death  those  who 
were  abolishing  the  democracy;  afterward,  however,  they 
were  with  difficulty  calmed  down,  and  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They  then  delivered  to  them  this  message :  "  that  it  was 
neither  for  the  destruction  of  the  state  that  the  recent  change 
had  been  made,  but  for  its  preservation ;  nor  in  <»der  that  it 
might  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  (for  they  mi^t  have 
done  that  when  they  invaded  the  country  during  their  gov- 
ernment): that  all  in  their  turn  should  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Five  Thousand ;  and  that  their  relatives  were  neither 
being  outraged,  as  Chsereas  had  slanderously  reported  to 
them,  nor  suffering  ai^  harm,  but  remained  as  they  were, 
each  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property."  Though  they  made 
this  and  many  other  statements  beside,  they  listened  none 
the  more  &vorably,  but  were  angry,  and  expressed  different 
opinions,  though  most  generally,  tibat  they  should  sail  to  the 
Pirseus.  And  on  that  occasion  Alcibiades  appeared  to  have 
benefited  the  state  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  degree  inferior  to 
no  one  else.  For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  bent  on 
sailing  against  their  countrymen,  in  which  case  most  certainly 
the  enemy  would  have  taken  possession  of  Ionia  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, he  was  the  man  who  prevented  them.  Indeed  on  that 
emergency  no  one  else  would  have  been  able  to  restrain  the 
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multitude.  He,  however,  both  made  thetn  desist  from  the 
attack,  and  silenced  with  rebukes  those  individuals  who  were 
on  their  own  account  most  angry  with  the  embassadors.  He 
then  dismissed  them  with  an  answer  from  himself,  ^^  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  Five  Thousand  being  in  power,  but  or- 
dered them  to  depose  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  establish  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred  as  before.  That  if  any  retrenchment 
had  been  •  made  witii  a  view  to  economy,  in  order  that  those 
who  were  on  service  might  be  better  provided  with  supplies, 
he  entirely  approved  of  it.  In  other  respects,  also,  he  urged 
them  to  stand  out,  and  not  at  all  to  submit  to  the  enemy.  For 
if  only  the  state  were  preserved,  there  was  great  hope  of  their 
being  reconciled  to  one  another ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  par- 
ties were  once  destroyed,  either  that  at  Samos,  or  that  at  home, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  one  for  them  to  be  reconciled  to." 
There  came,  also,  embassadors  from  the  Argives,  with  offers  of 
assistance  to  the  popular  party  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos ;  but 
Alcibiades  thanked  them,  and  desiring  them  to  come  when 
they  should  be  called  upon,  thus  dismissed  them.  Now  the 
Argives  came  in  company  with  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  who, 
when  last  mentioned,  had  been  commanded  by  the  Four  Hun- 
dred to  cruise  in  the  troop-ship  round  Euboea :  and  who,  while 
taking  to  Lacedsemon  some  Athenians  that  had  been  sent  as 
embassadors  by  the  Four  Hundred,  namely,  Laespodias,  Aristo- 
phon,  and  Melesias,  when  off  Argos  in  their  passage,  seized  the 
embassadors,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Argives,  as  being 
some  of  those  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  abolishing 
the  democracy ,  while  they  themselves  did  not  go  to  Athena 
again,  but  taking  the  embassadors  from  Argos  to  Samos,  ar^ 
rived  there  with  the  trireme  they  were  in. 

87.  The  same  summer,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  most  offended  with  Tissaphemes,  both  on  other 
accounts^  and  especially  because  of  the  return  of  Alcibiades, 
thinking  that  he  was  now  evidently  Atticizing,  he,  wishing,  as 
it  seemed,  to  clear  himself  to  them  of  these  charges,  prepared 
to  go  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  desired  Lichas 
to  accompany  him ;  saying,  that  with  regard,  to  the  armament, 
he  would  appoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to  furnish  the  sup- 
plies while  he  was  himself  absent  The  same  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  given  by  all ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  with  what 
motive  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet,  after  going,  did  not 
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bring  the  fleet  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Phoenician  ships,  a 
hunm:ed  and  forty-seven  in  number,  came  as  far  as  Aspendns ; 
but  why  they  did  not  come  on,  is  a  subject  of  many  conjec- 
tures. For  some  think  it  was,  that  by  going  away  he  might, 
in  accordance  with  his  plan,  wear  down  the  power  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  (at  any  rate  Tamos,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
charge,  provided  them  with  supplies  no  better,  but  even  worse, 
than  himself).  Others,  that  after  bringing  the  Phoenicians  to 
Aspendus,  he  might  exact  money  from  them  for  their  discharge 
(for  under  no  circumstances  did  he  intend  to  employ  them  on 
any  service).  Others,  that  it  was  on  account  of  tne  clamor 
against  him,  which  had  spread  to  Laoedsemon — ^to  have  it 
said  that  he  was  not  wronging  them,  but  was  certiunly  gone 
for  the  ships,  which  were  undoubtedly  manned  for  service. 
To  me,  however,  it  appears  most  evident  that  it  was  with  a 
view  to  wear  out  the  Greeks,  and  to  keep  them  in  suspense, 
that  he  did  not  bring  the  fleet ;  to  weaken  them,  during  all 
the  time  that  he  was  going  there  and  delaying ;  and  to,  keep 
them  balanced,  in  order  Siat  he  might  make  neither  party 
too  strong  by  joining  them.  For  had  he  wished  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  surely  evident  that  he  might  have 
done  it  without  any  doubt  For  by  bringing  the  fleet  he 
Avould,  in  all  probability,  have  given  the  victory  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  since  even  at  present  they  maintained  their  oppo- 
sition with  their  navy,  on  terms  of  equality  rather  than  of 
inferiority.  But  what  most  clearly  convicts  him  is  the  excuse 
which  he  alleged  for  not  bringing  the  ships.  For  he  said  that 
they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  king  had  commanded  to 
be  collected.  But  surely  he  would  have  gained  still  greater 
thanks  by  that,  through  not  spending  so  much  of  the  king's 
money,  and  yet  effecting  the  same  object  at  a  less  cost  At  • 
any  rate,*  with  whatever  intention  it  might  have  been,  Tlssa- 
phemes  went  to  Aspendus,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  by  his  desire,  sent  Phi- 
lippus,  a  man  of  Lacedaemon,  with  two  triremes  to  fetch  the  fleet. 
88.  Alcibiades,  on  finding  that  Tissaphemes  had  gone  to 
Aspendus,  sailed  thither  himself,  also,  with  thirteen  ships,  prom- 

}  y  Ttvl  di)  yvtjfiy.']  This  passage  affords  a  very  good  instance  of  tbe 
force  which  the  conjunctions  6*  ovv  most  commonly  have,  though  not  al- 
ways ;  the  doubtfulness  being  here  expressed,  which  in  most  cases  is 
only  implied,  when  they  are  thus  joined  together.    See  note,  p.  98. 
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ising  the  forces  ftfi  Samos  a  sure  and  great  benefit ;  for  that  he 
AYOuld  either  himse^  bring  the  Phoenician  fieet  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, or  at  any  rate  prevent  its  going  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
For  in  all  probability  he  had  long  known  the  purpose  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  that  he  did  not  intend  fetching  them,  and  wished  to 
prejudice  him  as  much  as  possible  with  the  Feloponne^ans, 
on  the  ground  of  his  friendship  for  himself  and  the  Athenians, 
that  so  he  might  be  the  more  compelled  to  join  the  side  of 
Athens.  Accordingly  he  set  sail  and  pursued  his  voyage  up- 
ward,^ straight  for  Phaselis  and  Caunus. 

89.  When  the  embassadors  sent  from  the  Four  Hundred 
arrived  at  Athens  from  Samos,  and  delivered  the  message  from 
Alcibiades,  namely,  that  he  begged  them  to  hold  out,  and  not 
submit  at  all  to  the  enemy ;  and  that  he  had  great  hopes  of 
reconciling  the  army  to  those  at  jiome,  and  of  getting  the 
better  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  they  gave  him  much  more 
courage  to  the  greater  part  of  those  implicated  in  the  oligar- 
chy, who  had  even  before  been  discontented  with  it,  and  would 
gladly  have  been  quit  of  the  business  by  any  safe  means.  Ac- 
cordingly they  now  united,  and  found  &ult  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  having  as  their  leaders  some  of  the  most  in- 
lluential  generals  and  men  in  office,  such  as  Theramenes  the 
son  of  Haffnon,  Aristocrates  the  i^on  of  Scellias,  and  others ; 
who,  though  among  the  first  members  of  the  government, 
were  yet  afraid,  as  they  alleged,  of  the  army  at  Samos,  and 
of  Alcibiades  most^ispecially,  as  also  of  those  whom  they  were 
sending  as  embassadors  to  Lacedsemon,  lest  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  greater  part  of  them  they  might  do  the  state 
some  harm ;  and  so  they  declared,*  not  that  they  wished  to 

*  avwj  i.  e.,  "  toward  the  countries  on  the  way  to  the  East,  and  the 
center  of  the  Persian  government." — Arnold. 

3  (ftopovfievoi  6\  uc  ki^aaavj  k.  t.  A.]  This  passage,  as  it  stands  in  Ar- 
nold's text,  being  utterly  untranslatable,  I  was  compelled  either  to  omit 
it  altogether,  or  to  adopt  such  corrections  as  would  at  any  rate  give  some 
sense  to  it,  whether  the  true  or  not.  I  have  therefore,  witih  Odller, 
changed  tow;  into  o^f ,  taken  away  the  conmia  after  npeofievofia'ovc,  and 
substituted  uiraAXa^eieiv  for  diTa'A,Xu^eiv.  With  regard  to  the  to  before 
that  infinitive,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  hopeless  a  reading 
as  has  been  considered;  but  that  this  may  be  added  to  those  instances 
given  by  Jell^  Gr.  Gr.  §  6*70,  in  which  the  article  shows  that  "  especial 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  notion  expressed  by  the  infinitive."  Compare 
especially  II.  53.  4,  Kal  rd  fiiv  npooTakaLrcupelv  t<^  do^avri  xdh^  ovSelg 
TTpodufiog  fiv ;  Xen.  Apol  Soc.  13,  rd  npoeidivcu  rdv  6edy  rd  fU7,7uw  iravrec 
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escape  from  the  administration  &lli&g  into  too  few  hands,  but 
that  they  ought  to  establish  the  Five  Thousand  in  reality,  not 
in  mere  name,  and  to  settle  the  gOYemment  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  Thb,  however,  was  but  a  public  profession  made  by 
them  in  word;  but  it  was  from  private  ambition  that  most 
of  them  pursued  that  very  method  by  which  an  oligarchy 
formed  out  of  a  democracy  is  most  sure  to  be  overturned. 
For  all  at  once  not  only  claim  to  be  equal,  but  every  one 
decidedly  the  first  man.  [And  in  such  a  case  fsiilure  is  in- 
tolerable:] whereas,  when  an  election  is  made  under  a  de- 
mocracy, a  man  more  easily  submits  to  the  result,  as  he 
does  not  think  himself  beaten  on  equal  terms.^  But  what 
most  evidently  encouraged  them  was  tne  interest  of  Alcibiades 
being  so  strong  in  the  army,  and  their  not  thinking  that  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy  would  be  permanent.  Each  one, 
therefore,  strove  to  be  mmself  the  first  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
commons. 

90.  But  those  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  were  most  opposed 
to  such  a  form  of  government,  and  who  now  took  the  lead, 
namely,  Phrynichus  (who  when  general  at  Samos  had  quarreled, 
as  already  mentioned,  with  Aldbiades),  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  for  the  longest  time  opposed  to  the 
democracy ;  and  Pisander,  and  Antiphon,  and  others  who  were 
most  influential,  had  before — as  soon  as  they  were  established 
in  power,  and  afterward,  when  the  forces  at  8amos  revolted 
from  them  for  a  democracy — sent  memlwrs  of  their  body  as 
embassadors  to  LacedaBmon,  and  been  very  anxious  for  peace 
with  them,  and  been  engaged  in  building  the  fort  in  wnat  is 
called  Eetionia.'  And  &r  more  than  ever  was  this  the  case, 
afiter  their  embassadors  from  Samos  had  arrived ;  seeing,  as 

7.eyovai,  Id.  Symp.  III.  3,  oidelc  gol,  itjnjt  dvrt^yei  rd  fiT)  oif  Xe^eiv, 
The  last  two  quotations  prove  that  this  construction  is  common  after 
verbs  of  "  saying ;"  and  in  the  present  instance  I  suppose  the  infinitive 
to  depend  upon  such  a  verb  understood  from  Ctc  i^aoav  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  paragraph.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing TO  into  ToU  as  I  was  once  led  by  the  various  reading  rCii  to  conjec- 
ture, before  I  knew  that  GKiller  had  done  the  same. 

*  (iuov  rd  dm>Paivovra — 0epe<.]  Because,  as  Arnold  observes,  "  they 
know  that  the  weight  of  the  government  is  against  them,  and  are  thus 
fipared  the  peculiar  pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they  an4 
their  competitors  start  with  equal  advantages,  and  there  is  nothing  there- 
fore to  lessen  the  mortification  of  defeat." 

^HeruiviaJ]  For  the  nature  and  object  of  this  fort,  see  Arnold's  nota 


s  n 
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they  did,  that  both  the  majc^rity  of  the  peoole,  and  those  of 
their  own  members,  who  before  appeared  trustworthy,  were  now 
changing  their  views.  And  so  they  dispatched  Antiphon, 
Phrynichus,  and  ten  others  with  all  speed  (for  they  were  afrtdd 
of  what  was  going  on  both  at  home  and  at  Samos),  with  in- 
structions to  make  terms  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  any  way 
whatever  that  was  at  all  tolerable.  And  they  worked  with 
still  greater  earnestness  at  the  fort  in  Eetionia.  Now  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fort,  as  Theramenes  and  his  party  maintained,  was. 
this :  not  that  they  might  avoid  admitting  the  army  at  Samos 
into  the  Piraeus,  should  they  attempt  to  sail  in  by  force,  but 
rather  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy,  whenever  they 
pleased,  both  with  ships  and  troops.  For  Eetionia  is  a  mole 
of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  is  straight  by 
it  It  was  being  fortified,  therefore,  in  such  a  manner,  in 
connection  with  the  wall  previously  existing  on  the  land  side, 
that,  with  only  a  few  men  posted  in  it,  it  would  command  the 
entrance.  For  in  the  very  tower  standing  on  one  oi  the  two 
sides,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  was  narrow,  was  the 
termination  both  of  the  original  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  of 
the  new  and  inner  one  which  was  being  built  on  the  side  of 
the  sea.  They  also  built  a  portico,  which  was  very  large  and 
in  immediate  connection  with  this  wall  in  the  Piraeus ;  of  which 
they  themselves  had  the .  command,  and  in  which  they  com- 
pelled all  to  deposit  both  what  corn  they  had  before  and  what 
was  now  brought  in,  and  to  take  it  out  thence  when  they  sold  it. 
91.  On  these  subjects,  then,  Theramenes  had  long  been 
murmuring;  and  ever  since  the  embassadors  had  returned 
from  'Lacedaemon  without  effecting  any  general  arrangement 
for  them,  he  did  so  still  more,  saying  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  this  fort's  proving  the  ruin  of  the  city.  For  some 
ships  from  the  Peloponnese,  whose  aid  the  Euboeans  had  in- 
vited, to  the  number  of  two  and  forty,  including  some  Italian 
and  Sicilian  vessels  from  Tarentum  and  Locri,  also  happened  to 
be  now  lying  off  Las,  in  Laconia,  and  preparing  for  Uieir  pass- 
age to  Euboea,  under  the  command  of  Agesandridas,  son  of 
Agesander,  a  Spartan.  These  Theramenes  declared  to  be  sail- 
ing, not  so  much  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  as  of  those  who  were 
fortifying  Eetionia ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  on  their  guard 
now,  they  would  be  lost  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  And 
theio  really  was  some  plan  of  this  kind  entertained  by  those 
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who  were  charged  with  it,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  verbal  mis- 
representatioD.  For  it  was  the  wish  of  that  party,  if  possiUe, 
to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  allies  with  an  oligarchical 
government ;  if  not,  to  retain  their  independence,  with  the  pos- 
session of  their  ships  and  walls ;  but  if  excluded  from  that  also, 
at  any  rate  not  to  perish  themselves  under  the  restored  democ- 
racy before  and  above  all  others,  but  even  to  call  in  the  enemy, 
and  without  walls  and  ships  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  re- 
tain the  government  of  the  city  on  any  tenns  whatever,  if  they 
had  only  security  for  their  persons. 

92.  For  this  reason  they  were  also  diligently  raiang  this 
fortification,  with  bolh  posterns  and  entrances,  and  facilities 
for  introducing  the  enemy,  and  were  desirous  to  have  it  com- 
pleted in  time.  Now  what  was  s^d  of  them  was  previously 
advanced  in  small  parties  only,  and  with  greater  secrecy :  but 
when  Phrynichus,  on  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  had  been  designedly  stabbed  in  the  full  market  by  a 
man  who  served  in  the  peripoli,^  and  after  proceeding  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  council-chamber,  expired  imm^iately, 
and  the  assassin  escaped ;  while  his  accomplice,  who  was  an 
Argive,  though  seized  and  tortured  by  the  Four  Hundred, 
mentioned  no  one's  name  as  having  instigated  him  to  it,  nor 
any  thing  else,  but  that  he  knew  many  men  assembled  in  dif- 
ferent houses,  both  that  of  the  commander  of  the  peripoli  and 
others;  then  indeed,  when  no  disturbance  arose  from  this, 
Theramenes  and  Aristocrates,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  of  those  out  of  doors  who  held  the  same 
views,  proceeded  with  greater  confidence  to  the  execution  of 
their  measures.  For  at  this  same  time  the  ships  had  now 
sailed  round  from  Las,  and  after  coming  to  anchor  at  Ek>idau- 
iiis,  had  overrun  jEgina ;  and  Theramenes  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  probable  that,  while  on  their  passage  to  EulxBa,  they 
should  have  run  into  the  bay,  and  be  lying  again  at  Epidaurus, 
unless  they  had  been  invited,  and  come  for  the  purposes  with 
which  he  nad  all  along  been  charging  them ;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  possible  any  longer  to  remain  quiet.  At  length,  after 
many  more  seditious  speeches  and  suspicions  iiad  been  uttered, 
they  now  proceeded  to  business  in  real  earnest.  For  the 
heavy-armed  who  were  in  the  Piraeus,  building  the  wall  in 
Eetonia,   among  whom,   also,   was  Aristocrates,  a   taxiarch, 

>  Tuv  irepi'^6}.uv.']  Seo  note,  p.  266. 
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with  his  company,  arrested  Alexicles,  who  was  a  general  on 
the  side  of  the  oligarchy,  and  very  favorably  inclined  to  the 
associates,  and  taking  him  into  a  house  confined  hinot  there. 
There  were  others  who  assisted  them  in  this,  and  particularly 
one  Hermon,  commander  of  the  peripoH  stationed  in  Munychia ; 
and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  the  mass  of  the  heavy-armed 
were  in  favour  of  these  measures.  When  this  news  reached 
the  Four  Hundred  (who  happened  to  he  sitting  together  in 
their  council-chamber),  immediately,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  did  not  approve  of  the  present  government,  they  were 
prepared  forthwith  to  arm  themselves*,  and  threatened  Thera- 
menes  and  those  with  him.  He,  however,  said  in  his  defense 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  at  once  and  assist  in  rescuing  Alexi- 
cles ;  and  fairing  with  him  one  of  the  generals  who  held  the 
samo  viows  with  himself,  he  proceeded  to  the  Piraeus ;  while 
Aristarchus  and  some  young  men  of  the  cavalry  went  to  the 
rescue.  The  tumult,  then,  was  great  and  alarming :  for  those 
in  the  city  thought  that  the  Piraeus  was  already  taken,  and  the 
general  under  arrest  put  to  death ;  while  those  in  the  Piraeus 
believed  that  the  men  in  the  city  were  all  but  attacking  them. 
But  when  the  elder  men  stopped  those  in  the  city  who  were 
ranning  about,  and  rushing  to  the  stands  of  arms ;  while  Thu- 
cydides  the  Pharsalian,  the  Proxenus  of  the  state,  was  also 
present,  and  earnestly  opposed  the  several  parties,  calling 
upon  them  not  to  destroy  their  country  while  the  enemy  were 
still  waiting  to  attack  them ;  they  were  with  difficulty  quieted 
and  forbore  from  attacking  one  another.  Now  when  Theramenes 
came  into  the  Piraeus  (for  he  too  was  one  of  the  generals),  as 
far  as  shouting  went,  he  was  angry  with  the  soldiers;  but 
Aristarchus  and  ihose  who  were  opposed  to  the  popular  party 
were  in  a  violent  rage.  Most  of  the  soldiers  however  joined  in 
the  work,  without  changing  their  purpose,  and  asked  Thera- 
menes, whether  he  thought  that  the  wall  was  being  built  for 
any  good,  or  would  be  better  demolished.  He  said,  that  if 
they  thought  right  to  demolish  it,  he  also  agreed  with  them. 
(Jpon  that  both  the  soldiers  and  many  of  the  men  in  the  Pi- 
raeus inunediately  mounted,  and  began  to  pull  down  the  forti- 

*  ig  TcL  dnXa  livaL]  "  To  run  to  the  spears  and  shields"  (which  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  cltj  were  always  kept  piled  in  the  open 
spaces  in  different  parts  of  the  town),  "and  so  to  arm  themselves  for 
battle.    Sec  ch.  60.  1,  2 ;  VII.  28.  2."— -4moW. 
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fication.  And  tbo  eiy  for  ihe  encouragement  of  die  mnltitnde 
was  this:  ^that  whoever  wished  the  Five  Thousand  to  rule 
instead  of  the  Four  Hundred,  must  go  to  help  in  the  work." 
For  they  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  conceal  their  real 
views  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  so  that  whoever 
wished  the  commons  to  hold  the  government  did  not  ezpreselj 
mention  that  word;  fearing  that  the  Five  Thousand  might 
really  have  been  elected,  and  that  so  by  saying  8<Hnetliing  to 
one  [who  belonged  to  that  body,]  he  mig^t,  through  his  ig- 
norance of  the  ract^  conmiit  himseK  And,  indeed,  hr  this 
reason  the  Four  Hundred  neither  wished  the  five  Thousand 
to  be  elected,  nor  to  have  it  known  that  they  were  not; 
thinking,  on  the  one  hand,  that  to  install  so  many  partners 
with  them  would  amount  to  a  downright  democracy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  uncertainty  on  me  subject  would  strike 
them  wilJi  fear  of  one  another. 

93.  The  next  day  the  Four  Hundred,  although  alarmed, 
assembled  nevertheless  in  their  council-chamber;  while  the 
soldiers  in  the  Piraeus,  after  releasing  Alexicles,  whom  they  had 
arrested,  and  demolishing  the  fortification,  came  to  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  close  to  Munychia,  and  having  piled  their  arms, 
beld  an  assembly  there  out  of  the  usual  place  ;^  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  made  by  them,  proceeded  straightway  to 
the  city,  and  piled  their  arms  in  the  Anaceum.*  But  when  cer- 
tain chosen  deputies  from  the  Four  Hundred  came  to  them,  they 
conversed  man 'with  man,  and  such  as  they  saw  to  be  men  of 
moderate  views  they  persuaded  both  to  remain  quiet  themselves, 
and  to  restrain  the  rest ;  telling  them  that  they  would  publish 
the  names  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  that  from  these  the 
Four  Hundred  should  be  elected  in  rotation,  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  Five  Thousand  might  think  fit :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  begged  them  by  no  means  to  destroy  the  city,  or  drive  it 
into  thehands  of  the  enemy.  So  the  whole  body  of  the  sol- 
diers, when  such  addresses  were  made  by  many  and  to  many^ 
were  more  pacified  than  before,  and  most  alarmed  for  the 
whole  state ;  and  they  agreed  to  hold,  on  an  appointed  day, 
an  assembly  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
concord. 

1  i^cKK^ifaiaaav,']  Or  simplj,  "  held  on  assembly,"  according  to  Bek- 
ker^s  reading,  i^eK/jjalaaav. 

«  iv  r^  'AvoKeiffi,']  i  e^  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  whom  the 
title  of  dvoKoi  "the  princes,"  was  given,  according  to  Eustathins. 
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94.  When  the  day  for  holding  the  assembly  was  come,  and 
they  had  all  but  met,  news  were  brought  that  the  two  and 
forty  ships  with  Agesander  were  advancing  from  Megara 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis ;  and  every  one  <^  the  soldiers  in 
general  considered  this  to  be  the  very  thing  which  had  so  long 
been  asserted  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  namely,  that  it  was 
to  the  fort  that  the  ships  were  sailing ;  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  thrown  down  to  good  purpose.  And  it  mighty  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  have  been  by  appointment  that  Agesandridas 
lingered  about  E^idaurus  and  that  neighborhood;  though  it 
is  also  probable  that  he  staid  there  in  consequence  of  the 
present  sedition  among  the  Athenians,  in  hope  of  coming  up 
at  the  moment  ^Eivorable  for  action.  But  the  Athenians,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  ran 
down  in  fiill  force  to  the  Pineus,  consideriug  that  a  war  with 
the  enemy,  of  greater  importance  than  that  among  them- 
selves, was  threatening  them  at  no  great  distance,  but  close  to 
their  harbor.  Some  of  them  therefore  went  on  board  the 
ships  that  were  abeady  afloat;  others  launched  additional 
ones ;  and  some  others  ran  to  the  defense  of  the  walls  and  the 
moulJi  of  the  harbor. 

95.  But  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  after  sailing  by  and 
doubling  Sunium,  came  to  anchor  between  Thoricus  and 
Prasia^  and  subsequently  went  to  Oropus.  So  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  go  to  sea  in  a  hurry  and.  with  uiitrained 
crews,^  inasmuch  as  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and 
they  were  anxious  with  all  speed  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  what 
was  their  most  important  possession;  (for  since  Attica  had 
been  closed  against  them,  Eubcea  was  every  thing  to  them ;) 
and  .accordin^y  they  sent  Thymochares  in  command  of  some 
ships  to  Eretria.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  amounted, 
with  those  that  were  in  Eubo^  before,  to  six  and  thirty ;  and 
they  were  immediately  forced  to  an  engagement.  For  Age- 
sandridas, after  his  men  had  dined,  put  out  from  Oropus; 
which  is  distant  *from  Eretria  about  sixty  stades  by  sea. 
When,  then,  he  was  advancing  against  them,  the  Athenians 
straightway  prepared  to  man  their  ships,  supposing  that  their 

^  divyKfioTi^Toic.']  Literally*  "not  hammered  together ;"  i.  e.,  not  blended 
into  one  body,  like  two  pieces  of  metal  welded  together  bj  the  hammer. 
To  the  examples  of  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  verbs  quoted  by  Arnold 
may  be  added  Demosth.  23.  3  (ReiskeX  davfiaarol  kgI  ovyKEKpo  rrintvoi 
rH  Tov  TToXi/iov ;  520.  12,  cvyKporeiv  koI  diddaKuv  rtv  X^P^* 
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men  were  near  their  vessels.  They,  however,  were  purchasing 
provisions  for  their  dinner,  not  from  the  market-place  (for  by 
an  arrangement  of  the  Eretrians  there  was  nothing  on  sale 
there),  but  from  the  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  toWn,  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  while  the  Athenians  were  long  in  man- 
ning their  ships,  might  attack  them  by  surprise,  and  compel 
them  to  put  out  just  as  they  might  happen.  Moreover,  a 
signal  had  been  raised  at  Eretria  to  give  them  notice  at  Oro- 
pus  of  the  time  when  they  should  put  to  sea.  The  Athenians 
then,  having  put  out  with  such  scanty  preparations,  and  fought 
a  battle  off  the  harbor  of  Eretria,  held  out  against  them,  not- 
>?ithstanding,  for  some  little  time,  and  were  then  put  to  flight 
and  pursued  to  the  shore.  And  now  such  of  them  as  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  as  being  friendly  to  them, 
fared  worst  of  all,  for  they  were  butchered  by  them;  but 
those  who  fled  to  the  fort  in  the  Eretrian  territory,  which 
the  Athenians  themselves  occupied,  were  saved ;  as  also  wero 
all  the  ^ips  that  reached  Ohalcis.  The  Peloponnesians,  having 
taken  two  and  twenty  of  the  Athenian  vessels,  and  either  killed 
or  made  pHsoners  of  the  men,  erected  a  trophy.  And  not 
long  after  they  effected  the  revolt  of  the  whole  of  Euboea,  ex- 
cepting Oreus  (which  was  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves), 
and  arranged  all  other  matters  thereabout. 

96.  When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Euboea 
reached*  the  Athenians,  a  greater  consternation  was  felt  by 
them  than  had  ever  been  before.  For  neither  had  the  disaster 
in  Sicily,  though  it  appeared  a  great  on3  at  the  time,  nor  any 
other  event,  ever  yet  alarmed  them  so  much.  For  when,  after 
their  army  at  Samos  had  revolted  from  them,  and  they  had 
no  more  ships  nor  men  to  go  on  board  them,  while  they  wero 
in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  did  not  know  when  they  might 
break  out  into  conflict  with  one  another ;  [when,  I  say,  under 
such  circumstances]  so  great  a  calamity  had  befallen  them — 
one  in  which  they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  Euboea,  from  which  they  derived  moife  advantages '  than 
from  Attica — ^how  could  their  dejection  be  unnaturaJ  ?  But 
what  especially  and  most  immediately  alarmed  them,  was  the 
thought  that  the  enemy  would  venture,  on  the  strength  of 
their  victory,  to  sail  straightway  to  the  attack  of  their  port 
Piraeus,  while  it  had  no  ships  for  its  protection ;  and  they 
supposed  that  they  were  already  all  but  there.    And  indeed. 
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if  thej  had  been  more  bold,  they  might  easily  have  done  that, 
and  so  have  either  divided  the  city  still  more  than  ever,  by 
lying  near  it,  or  if  they  had  remained  and  blockaded  it,  have 
compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  though  opposed  to  the  oligarchy, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  own  relatives  and  the  whole 
city ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Hellespont  would  have  been 
theirs,  with  Ionia,  the  islands,  every  thing  as  far  as  Euboea, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  empire  of  Athens.  But  it  was  not  on 
this  occasion,  but  on  many  others  also,  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans proved  themselves  most  convenient  people  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  at  war  with.  For  by  being  very  widely  different 
in  character — ^the  one  people  being  quick,  and  the  other  slow ; 
the  one  enterprising,  and  the  other  unadventurous — they  pre- 
sented very  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
empire.  A  proof  of  this  was  given  by  the  Syracusans;  for 
they,  through  being  of  a  congenial  disposition,  were  also  most 
successful  in  carrying  on  war  with  them. 

97.  On  receiving  therefore  this  news,  the .  Athenians,  not- 
withstanding, manned  twenty  ships,  and  called  an  assembly ; 
one  immediately,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  that  oc- 
casion for  the  first  time  in  what  was  called  the  Pnyx  (whero 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  other  days),  and  in 
which  they  deposed  the  Four  Hundred,  and  resolved  that  the 
government  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand ;  that  in  that  body  should  be  included  all  who  furnished 
themselves  with  heavy  armor  ;*  and  that  no  one  should  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  discharge  of  any  office ;  or  if  any  one  did, 
they  declared  him  to  be  accursed.  Many  other  assembUes 
were  also  held  subsequently,  in  which  they  appointed  persons 
to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
government.  And  during  the  first  period  of  this  constitution 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  best  polity  they 
ever  did,  at  least  in  my  time;  for  the  blending  together  of 
the  few  and  the  many  was  effected  with  moderation ;  and  this 
was  what  first  raised  the  state  up  again  after  the  disastrous  oc- 
currences which  had  taken  place.  They  also  passed  a  decree 
for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  some  others  with  him ;  and 

*  elvai  6^  airijv^  k.  t,  A.]  "  Wo  mnst  suppose  that  all  who  could  ftimish 
heavy  arms  were  eligible  into  the  number  of  the  Five  Thousand ;  wheth- 
er the  members  were  fixed  on  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation ;  as 
it  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Five  Thousand.    See  ch,  93.  2." — Arnold. 
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sending  to  him  and  to  the  army  at  Samos,  they  urged  them  to 
attend  diligently  to  their  interests. 

98.  On  this  change  being  made,  the  party  of  Pisander  and 
Alexicles,  and  all  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  oligarchy, 
withdrew  privily  to  Decelea ;  while  Aristarchns  alone  of  them, 
happening  to  be  in  office  as  general,  took  with  all  haste  6ome 
of  the  most  barbarous  among  the  archers,  and  proceeded  to 
(Enoe.  This  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Athenians  on 
the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  in  consequence  of  a  blow  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  garl-ison,  by  cutting  off  a  party 
of  men  on  their  return  from  Decelea,  it  was  being  besieged  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had 
called  the  Boeotians  also  to  their  aid.  After  communicating 
therefore  with  these,  Aristarchus  deceived  those  in  (Enoe,  by 
telling  them  that  their  countrymen  in  the  city  had  made  a 
general  surrender  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  must  give 
up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians ;  for  that  such  .were  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation.  They  therefore,  believing  him,  inasmuch  as 
be  was  cme  of  the  generals,  and  knowing  nothing  that  had 
happened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  blockaded,  evacuated 
the  fort  under  truce.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Boeo- 
tians took  and  occupied  CEnoe,  and  that  the  oligarchy  and  se- 
dition at  Athens  came  to  an  end. 

99.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  at  Miletus  also  executed  the  following  me^surea 
When  none  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  business  by 
Tissaphemes,  at  the  timo  that  h6  went  to  Aspendus,  afforded 
them  supplies,  and  neither  the  Phoenician  ships  nor  Tissa- 
phemes made  their  appearance  hitherto,  but  Philippus  who 
had  been  sent  with  him,  as  well  as  another  Spartan  named 
Hippocrates,  who  was  at  Phaselis,  wrote  word  to  Mindarus 
the  admiral,  th^  the  ships  would  not  jmn  them,  and  that  they 
were  being  wronged  by  Tissaphemes  in  every  respect;  and 
when  again  Phamabazuswas  calling  them  to  his  aid,  and  was 
desirous  to  get  the  ships  in  his  turn,  like  Tissaphemes,  and 
cause  Ihe  remaining  cities  in  his  govemment  to  revolt  fiom 
the  Athenians,  hoping  to  gain  some  advantage  thereby ;  under 
these  circumstances,  I  say,  Mindaras,  with  great  regul^ty,  and 
with  orders  suddenly  given,  to  escape  the  observation  of  those 

.  at  Samos,  weighed  anchor  from  Miletus  with  three  and  seventy 
ships,  and  sailed  for  the  Hellespont.     (Sixteen  ships  had  at  an 
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earUer  ]>eriod  of  this  same  summer  entered  that  sea,  and  over- 
run some  parts  of  the  Chersonese^)  But  being  caught  in  a 
storm,  and  compelled  to  do  so,  he  put  in  at  Icarus,  and  after 
remaining  there  through  stress  of  weather  five  or  six  days, 
arrived  subsequently  at  Chios. 

100,  When  Thrasylus  heard  of  his  haVing  put  out  from 
Miletus^  he  himself  also  set  sail  straightway  from  Samos  with 
five  and  fifty  ships,^  hurrying  on  to  prevent  his  sailing  into 
the  Hellespont  befcure  him.  But'  on  finding  that  he  was  at 
Chios,  and  expecting  that  he  would  stay  there,  he  posted 
scouts  both  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  mainland  opposite,  that  in 
case  of  the  shipiB  stirring  in  any  direction  they  might  not  do 
so  unobserved ;  while  he  himself  coasted  along  to  Methynma, 
and  gave  orders  for  preparing  meal  and  oOxer  necessaries, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  from  Lesbos  to  attack  them  at 
Chios,  if  any  length  of  time  should  be  spent  there.  At  the 
same  time,  since  Eresus  in  Lesbos  had  revolted,  he  wished  to 
sail  again^  and  take  it,  if  he  could.  For  some  exiles  of  the 
Methymnseans,  and  those  the  most  influential,  having  carried 
over  from  Cuma  about  fifty  heavy-armed  men  who  had  been 
associated  with  them,  and  hired  others  from  the  continent, 
with  three  hundred  iu  all,  of  whom  Alexander,  a  Thebao, 
took  the  command  on  the  strength  of  his  connection  with 
them,  made  an  attack  on  Methymna  first;  and  when  beaten 
off  from  the  attempt  by  means  of  the  Athenian  garrison 
troops  which  had  advanced  from  Mytilene,  and  again  re- 
pulsed, in  an  engagement  outside  of  the  town,  made  their  way 
over  the  mountain,  and  procured  the  revolt  of  Eresus.  Thra- 
sylus therefore  siuled  against  it  with  all  his  ^ps,  intending 
to  assault  it  Thrasybulus,  too,  had  arrived  there  before  him 
with  five  ships  from  Samos,  on  receiving  tidings  ci  the  exiles 
thus  crossing  over ;  but  being  too  late,  he  went  to  Eresus, 
and  lay  at.  anchor  before  it .  They  were  also  joined  by  two  ves- 
sels on  their  return  home  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by  those  of 
the  Methymnsgans ;  and  so  there  were  pes^it,  in  ail,  seven  and 
sixty  ships,  with  the  troops  of  which  they  made  their  prepara- 
tions for  taking  Eresus  by  storm,  if  they  could,  with  the  aid  of 
engines,  or  in  any.  way  whatever. 

lOL  In  the  mean  time  Mindaiirus  and  the  Peloponnesian 
ships  at  Chios,  after  being  victualed  for  two  days,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  CJiians  three  Chian  tessariocostea  a  man,  on  ih% 
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tMrd  day  put  out  with  all  speed  from  the  island,  not  into  the 
open  sea,  to  avoid  flailing  in  with  the  fleet  at  Bresus,  but  sail- 
ing to  Ihe  continent  with  Lesbos  on  their  left  hand.  After 
touching  at  the  port  of  Carteria,  in  the  Phoctean  territory,  and 
dining,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Cuma,  and  supped 
at  Aj^nnusa  on  the  mainland,  over  against  Mydlene.  Thence 
they  still  coasted  on,  though  it  was  late  in  the  nighty  and  ar- 
rived at  Harmatus  on  the  continent,  just  opposite  Methymuay 
and  after  dinner  passing  quickly  by  Lectum,  Larisa,  Hamaxitua, 
and  the  towns  in  those  parts,  came  somewhat  before  midnight 
to  Rhoeteum,  and  so  were  now  in  the  Hellespont.  Some  of  the 
ships  also  put  in  at  Sigeum,  and  other  places  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

102.  Now  the  Athenians  were  at  Sestos  with  eighteen 
ships ;  and  when  their  friends  gave  them  notice  by  fire  sig- 
nals, while  they  also  observed  &e  fires  on  the  hostile  shore 
suddenly  appear  numerous,  they  were  aware  that  the  Pelo- 
ponuesians  were  entering  the  Hellespont  Accordingly  that 
same  night,  sailing  as  quicMy  as  they  could,  and  keeping* 
close  under  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  they  coasted  along* 
toward  Elseus,  wishing  to  escape  from  the  enemy's  fieet  into 
the  open  sea.  And  they  eluded  the  observation  of  the  sixteen 
ships  at  Abydus,  although  orders  for  keeping  guard  hAd  been 
before  given  by  their  friends  who  went  to  ^em,  that  they 
might  be  on  the  alert  against  the  Athenians  in  case  they  should 
sail  out.  But  descrying  those  with  Mindarus  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  being  immediately  chased  by  them,  they  had  not  all 
time  to  escape,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  did,  to  Imbros  and 
Lemnus;  while  four  of  the  ships,  which  were  sailing  last, 
were  overtaken  oflf  Elseus.  One  of  these,  which  was  stranded 
opposite  the  temple  of  Frotesilaus,  they  took  together  with 
its  crew,  and  two  others  without  their  crews ;  while  the  re- 
maining one  they  burned,  after  it  had  been  deserted,  close  to 
Imbros. 

103.  Alter  this,  with  the  vessels  which  had  joined  them 
from  Abydus  and  the  rest,  amounting  in  all  to  eighty-sizy 
they  besieged  Elaeus  that  day,  and  when  it  did  not  surrender, 
Biuled  back  to  Abydus.  As  for  the  Athenians,  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  scouts,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  enemy's  fleet  could  ever  escape  their  vigilance,  but 
were  leisurely  assaulting  the  walls  of  Eresus.     When,  how- 
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ever,  they  were  aware  of  it,  they  immediately  left  Eresus,  and 
proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the  defense  of  the  Hellespont. 
And  they  took  two  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  having 
on  that  occasion  put  out  into  the  open  sea  more  boldly  than 
the  rest,  fell  in  with  them.  The  next  day  they  arrived  and 
cast  anchor  at  EUseus,  and  bringing  in  from  Imbros  such  ships 
as  had  taken  refuge  there,  they  were  five  days  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  battle. 

104.  After  this  they  fought  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Athenians,  drawn  up  in  column,  were  sailing  close  alone  shore 
toward  Sestos ;  while  the  Peloponnesians,  observing  this  from 
Abydus,  put  out  on  their  side  also  to  meet  them.  When  they 
found  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  they  ex- 
tended their  flank,  the  Athenians  along  the  Chersonese,  from 
Idacus  to  Arrhiana,  with  seventy-six  ships ;  the  Peloponnesiaos, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  Abydus  to  Diuxlanus,  with  eighty-six. 
On  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  right  wing  was  held 
by  the  Syracusans,  the  other  by  Mindarus  himself  and  the 
fastest  sailing  vessels  ;  on  that  of  the  Athenians,  the  left  was 
held  by  Thrasylus,  the  right  by  Thrasybidus ;  while  the  other 
commanders  took  their  position  as  might  severally  happen.  It 
being  the  object  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  strike  the  firet  blow, 
and  by  outflanking  the  Athenians'  right  with  their  own  left 
to  exclude  them,  if  they  could,  from  sailing  out  of  the  straits, 
as  well  as  to  drive  their  center  on  to  the  shore,  which  was  at 
no  great  distance ;  the  Athenians,  aware  of  this,  extended  their 
own  wing  also  where  the  enemy  wished  to  hem  them  in,  and 
had  the  advantage  over  them  in  sailing ;  while  their  left  had 
by  this  time  passed  the  headland  called  Cynossema.  But  in 
consequence  of  this,  they  had  to  form  their  center  with  weak 
and  scattered  ships,. especially  as  they  had  the  smaller  number 
at  their  command,  and  the  coast  about  Cynossema  formed  a. 
sharp  and  angular  projection,  so  that  what  was  doing  on  the 
other  side  of  it  was  not  visible. 

105.  The  Peloponnesians  therefore,  fisdling  on  their  center, 
drove  the  Athenian  ships  ashore,  and  landed  to  follow  up  their 
attack,  having  had  a  decided  advantage  in  the  action.  To 
assist  their  center  was  neither  in  the  power  of  Thrasybulus 
on  the  right,  owing  to  the  superior  number  of  ships  that  were 
pressing  on  him,  nor  of  Thrasylus  on  the  left ;  for  it  was  con- 
cealed from  him  by  the  headland  of  Cynossema,  and,  moreover. 
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the  Syracnsaiift  and  the  rest  who  were  oppcNsed  to  him  with  no 
inferior  numbers  prevented  his  doing  it:  until  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  from  pursuing,  in  the  security  of  victory,  different 
vessels  in  different  directions,  began  to  £dl  into  greater  dis- 
order in  ODO  part  of  their  force.  Thrasybulus  therefore,  ob- 
serving this,  ceased  now  from  extending  the  flank,  and  facing 
about  immediately  attacked  and  routed  tihe  ships  opposed  to 
him,  and  then  proceeding  to  those  on  the  victorious  part  of  the 
enemy's  line,  handled  them  roughly  in  their  scattered  condi- 
tioD^  and  threw  most  of  them  into  a  panic  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  Syracusans  also  had  by  this  time  yielded  the  vic- 
tory to  Thra^ltts,  and  taken  to  flight  *more  decidedly,  when 
they  saw  1^  rest  doing  so  likewise. 

106.  The  rout  having  thus  been  effected,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  having  most  of  them  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Micfius  in  the  flrst  instance,  and  then  at  Abydus, 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  ships  (for  the  narrow 
breadth  of  the  Hellespont  gave  their  opponents  places  of  re^ 
uge  at  a  little  distance),  yet  the  victory  which  they  gained  in 
this  sea-fight  was  most  opportune  for  them.  For  whereat  they 
had  before  been  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  in  conse^ 
ouence  of  losses  in  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  disaster  in  ^cily, 
tney  now  ceased  to  think  disparagingly  of  themselves,  and  to 
consider  their  enemies  as  good  for  any  thing  at  sea.  However, 
they  took  from  their  opponents  eight  Chian  vessel  five  Co- 
rinUiian,  two  Ambraeian,  two  Boeotian,  and  one  Leucadian, 
Lacedemonian,  Syracusan,  and  Pellenian,  respectively ;  while 
they  themselves  lost  ^een.  After  erecting  a  trophy  on  the 
headland. of  Oynossema,  securing  the  wrecks,  and  restoring 
the  enemy  their  slain  under  a  truce,  they  then  dispatched  a 
trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  their  victory.  On  the 
.arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  on  hearing  of  their  unexpected  good 
fortune,  after  the  disasters  which  had  recently  be&Uen  uiem 
in  Euboea,  and  through  their  own  sedition,  they  were  much 
encouraged,  and  thought  that  their  cause  might  stiH  possibly 
prevail,  if  they  euppoited  it  with  vigor. 

107.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  engagement,  the  Athenians 
at  Sestos  having  hastily  refitted  their  ships,  sailed  against 
Cyeicns,  which  had  revolted.  And  descrying  the  eight  ships  ^ 
from  Byzantium  lying  at  anchor  off  Harpagium  and  ]^apuSy 

'  6KTd  vavg.]    Seo  ch,  80.  4. 
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they  attacked  them,  and  took  the  vessels,  afiter  defeating  in  a 
battle  those  who  came  to  help  them  on  shore.  On  their  ar- 
rival also  at  Cyzicus,  which  was  unfortified,  they  got  posses- 
sion of  it  again,  and  levied  a  contribution  from  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Peloponnesians  also  sailed  from  Abjdus  to 
Elaeus,  and  recovered  such  of  their  ships  as  were  in  sound 
condition  (the  rest  having  been  burned  by  the  inhabitants),  and 
then  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  to  Euboea,  to  fetch  the. 
squadron  that  was  there. 

108.  About  this  same  time,  too,  Alcibiades  returned  to 
Samos  with  his  thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  PhaseHs, 
bringing  word  that  he  had  prevented  the  Phoenician  ships 
from  joining  the  Peloponnesians,  and  had  made  Tissaphemes  a 
more  decided  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before.  Having 
then  manned  nine  ships  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already, 
he  levied  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Halicamassians,  and 
fortified  Cos.  After  executing  these  measures,  and  placing  a 
governor  in  Cos,  it  being  now  toward  autumn,  he  sailed  back 
to  Samos.  As  for  Tissaphemes,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Helles- 
pont, he  set  out  again  from  Aspendus,  and  proceeded  to  Ionia. 
Now  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians  (of  JEolian  extraction),  conveyed  by  land  over 
Mount  Ida  some  heavy-armed  troops  from  Abydus,  and  intro- 
duced them  into  their  city,  in  consequence  of  being  ill- 
treated  by  Arsaces  the  Persian,  Tissaphemes'  lieutenant. 
This  same  man,  pretending  to  have  a  quarrel  which  he  had  not 
yet  avowed,  and  offering  service  to  the  chief  men  among 
them,  had  induced  the  Delians,  who  had  settled  at  Atramyt- 
tium,  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Athenians  for  tiie 
purpose  of  purifying  Delos,  to  go  out  as  though  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  adliance  with  him ;  and  then,  having  watched 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  had  surrounded  them  with  his  own 
troops,  and  shot  them  down.  Since  therefore  they  were  afraid, 
on  account  of  this  deed,  that  he  might  some  time  or  other 
commit  some  outrage  on  themselves  too,  and  since  he  also  im- 
posed upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear,  they  ex- 
pelled his  garrison  from  their  citadel. 

109.  When  Tissaphemes  heard  of  this  act  also  on  the  part 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus  and  that  at 
Cnidus  (for  there  too  his  garrisons  had  been  driven  out),  con- 
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Bidering  that  he  must  hare  incurred  their  violent  displeasure, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  do  him  still  further  mischief  and, 
moreover,  being  vexed  to  think  that  Pharnabazus,  by  receiving 
them,  mi^t  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense  be  more  successful 
in  his  measures  against  the  Athenians,  he  determined  to  go  to 
them  at  the  Hellespont,  that  he  might  both  complain  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Antandrus,  and  defend  himself  as  plausibly 
as  he  could  against  their  charges  respecting  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  and  all  other  matters.  Accordingly  ne  went  first  to 
E^hesus,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

[When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  have  termin- 
ated, the  twenty-first  year  will  be  completed.] 
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Abdeia,  108, 153.  . 

Abronychiis,  55. 

Abydus.  548,  578. 

Acanthus,  276, 322. 

Acarnan,  son  of  Alcmnon,  158. 

Acamanians,  4.  excellent  singers,  142. 
conquer  the  Ambraciots,  133.  make 
peace  with  them,  227. , 

Acesmes,  the  nver,  243. 

Acharna;,  104, 106. 

Achelous,  the  river,  157,  222. 

Acheron,  the  nver,  29. 

Acherusiau  lake,  tft. 

Achilles,  3. 

Acraj,  380. 

Acragas,  379, 480. 

Acropolis,  the,  74, 102, 106. 

Acte,  292. 

Actium,  18, 19. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  80. 

iEantidas,  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  415. 

iEgaleos,  Mount,  104. 

iEginetae,  formerly  of  great  power  at 
sea,  10.  stir  up  the  war  against  the 
Athenians,  39.  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nians at  sea,  62.  how  and  why  expelled 
iGgina  by  the  Athenians,  107.  are  set- 
tled by  the  Lacedemonians  at  Thy- 
rea,  lOB.  how  used  by  the  Athenians 
when  thev  reduced  Thyrea,  261. 

iGgitium,  217. 

jEgneans,  222. 

./Egyptians,  which  of  them  most  warlike, 
64. 

iGneas,  298. 

iGnesias.  90. 

iGniadse,  157,  227,  487. 

iGolians,  tributary  tu  Athens,  487. 

./Eulis,  219. 

./Esimides,  29. 

iEson,  338. 

iCtaeans,  214. 

iEtolians,  4.  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
215.  defeat  them,  217. 

.£tna,  228. 

Agamenmon,  5,  6. 

Agatliarchidas,  143. 

Agatharchus,  464.  497. 

Agesander,  88,  573. 

Agesippidas,  349. 

Agis,  kmg  of  Sparta,  212, 228.  he  com- 
mands against  the  Argives,  348.  lets 
them  go  without  a  battle,  350.  is  ac- 
cused tor  it  at  Sparta,  351.  marches  a 
second  time  anUnst  them,  t^.  gains 
the  victory  at  Mantinea,  358.  fortifies 
Decelea  in  Attica,  460.  makes  an  un 

-    successful  attempt  on  Athens,  555. 


Agrseans,  157,  225,  273. 

Agrianians,  153. 

Agrigentines,  311.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian 
war,  488 

Alcaeus,  archon  at  Athens,  323. 

Alcamenes.  514, 517    . 

Alcibiades,  son  of  Clinias,  340.  his  expe- 
dition  into  Peloponnesus.  347.  and  to 
Argos,  367.  named  tor  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  Sicily,  382.  his  speech  on 
that  occasion.  387.  is  accused  about  the 
Mercuries,  and  for  profaning  the  mys- 
teries, 395.  insists  on  a  trial,  396.  sets 
out  for  Sicily,  ib.  his  opinion  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  409.  is  recalled  to  take  his 
trial,  ib.  flies  and  is  outlawed,  411. 
takes  refuge  at  Sparta,  418.  his  speech 
at  Sparta,  435.  advises  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, about  prosecuting  the  war,  515, 
519.  sent  to  Chios  with  Chalcideus, 
519.  his  transactions  at  Miletus,  521. 

f[oes  to  Tissaphemes,  and  becomes  a 
avorite,  538.  contrives  his  own  recall 
to  Athens,  541.  his  quarrel  with  Phry- 
nichus,  542.  is  recalled,  561,  576.  his 
management  at  Samos,  561, 564.  goes 
to  Aspendus,  566. 

Alcidas,  the  Lacedsemonian  admiral, 
sent  to  Lesbos,  167, 173.  he  flies,  176. 
returns  to  Peloponnesus,  202.  sails  to 
Corey  ra,  205.  one  of  the  three  leaders 
of  the  colony  to  Heraclea,  214. 

Alcmidas,  323,  325. 

Atciphron,  351. 

AtcmiBon,  158. 

AlcmaeonidiB,  416. 

Alexander,  a  Theban,  577. 

Alexarchiis,  461. 

Alexicles,  put  under  arrest,  570.  flies  to 
Decelea,  576. 

Alexippidas,  547. 

Almopians,  155. 

Alope,  107. 

AlyziH,  469. 

Ambracia,  gulf  of,  18, 34. 

Ambraciots,  aid  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Corcyrseans,  16,  17, 29,  make  war 
on  the  Amphilochians,  132.  and  the 
Acarnanians,  140.  make  another  expe- 
dition against  both,  221.  take  Olps,  ib. 
are  defeated,  223.  make  peace,  227. 
send  aid  to  the  Syracusans,  468. 

Ameinias,  307. 

Aminiades,  132. 

Aminocles,  9. 

Ammia8,.8on  of  Corcslius,  170. 

Amorges,  revolts  from  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, 515.  IS  taken  prisoner  by  the  Peio- 
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ponnesians,  and  delivered  to  Tissa 
phernes,  528. 
Ampelidas,  324. 
Araphias,  29& 

Amphilochian  Argos,  220/321. 
Amphilochians,  132, 157. 

Amphilochus,  132. 

Amptiipolis,  59,  287,  310,  321,  366. 

Amphissians,  218. 

AmyclsB,  322. 

Amyntas,  153, 156. 

Amyrtasus,  64. 

Anactoriura,  18,  34,  227,  257,  329, 469. 

Anasa,  271,522. 

Anapus,  the,  142. 

Anaxilas,  380. 

Andocides,  son  of  Leogoras,  32. 

Andrians,  258, 487,  554. 

Androcles,  551. 

Androcrates,  172. 

Andromedes,  339. 

Androsthenes,  345. 

Andrus,  124. 

Aneristus,  131. 

Antandrus,  258,  271, 581. 

Anthemus,  155. 

Anthene,  338. 

Anticles,  68. 

Antimenidas,  339. 

Antiochus,  king  of  the  Orestians,  141. 

Antiphemus,  379. 

Antiphon,  553,  568. 

Antippus,  323,  325. 

Antissa,  168, 174. 

Antisthenes.  5.34,  548. 

Aphrodisia,  260. 

Aphytis,  88. 

Apidanus,  874. 

Apodoti,  215. 

Apollo,  Delian,  9, 220, 290,  temples  of, 
18,  322,  344. 

1 —  Maloeis,  160. 

Archegetes,  378. 

ApoUonia,  16. 

Arcadia,  2,  328. 

Arcadians,  furnished  with  ships  by  Aga 
memnon  in  the  Trojan  expedition,  6. 
mercenailes,  488. 

Archedice,  415. 

Archelaus,  156. 

Archestratus,  son  of  Lycomedes,  35. 

Archetimus,  18. 

Archias,  of  Camarina,  243. 

< —  the  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syra> 

cuse,  379. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  his  speech 
on  war  with  the  Athenians,  48.  com- 
mands m  the  invasion  of  Attica,  96.  his 
speech,  97.  commands  in  another  in- 
vasion. 118.  and  against  Platsa,  134. 

Archoniaas,  449. 

Argilus,  322. 

Arginus,  531. 

Argives,  3.  have  thirty  years*  truces 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^18.  are  ir- 
ritated by  the  Corinthians  against  the 
Lacedssmonians,  827.  aim  at  being  a 


leading  state,  328.  make  war  upon 
the  Epidaurians,  347  are  surrounded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  let  go. 
351.  are  defeated  at  Mantinea,  and 
make  peace,  358, 359. 
Argos,  6,  260. 

in  Amphilochia,  132. 


Argyllians.  a  colony  of  Andpans,  288. 
Arianthidas,  280. 
Aristagoras,  288. 
Aristarchus,  568,  571,  576.  . 
Aristeus,  son  of  Pellichas,  18. 

son  of  Adimantus,  36—38, 131. 

the  Lacedaemonian,  307. 


Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  55. 
son  of  Archippus,  257, 271. 


Aristo,  475. 
Aristocies,  320,  358. 
Aristocrates,  323,  325,  567, 570. 
Aristogiton,  12. 13, 412. 
Aristonous,  379. . 

of  Larissa,  106. 


Aristonymus,  299. 

Aristophon,  565. 

Anstoteles,  son  of  Timocrates,  222 

Ame,  8,  288. 

Arnissa,  304. 

Arrhiana,  579. 

Arrhibeeus,  king  of  the  Lyncestians,  274. 

warred  against  by  Braisidas  and  Per- 

diccas,  274,  300. 
Arsaces,  581. 
Artabazus,  76. 
Artaphernes,  257. 
Artas,  470. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  61.  begins  to 

reign,  81.  dies,  257. 
Artemisium,  the  month,  323. 
Asia,  athletic  games  in,  5. 
Asine,  236,  259,  440. 
Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  his  exploits 

and  death,  162. 
Aspendus,  561,  565. 
Astacus,  109, 157. 
Astymachus,  190. 
Astyochiis,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 

522.  goes  to  Chios,  523.  m  great  dan- 

fer,  530.  refuses  to  succor  the  Chians, 
31.  betrays  Phrjmichus,  542.  is  muti- 
nied against  by  his  own  seameni  and 
returns  to  Sparta,  568. 

Ataianta,  110,  156,  212,  323. 

Athenieus,  298. 

Athenagoras,  his  speech  at  Syracuse, 
402. 

Athenians,  gave  shelter  at  ftrst  to  all 
who  would  settle  among  them,  11. 
how  they  became  a  naval  power,  12. 
origin  Of  their  great  war  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  15.  rebuild  their  wall^ 
54.  mivde  war  against  the  king  of  Per 
sia,  under  Pausanias,  57.  gradual 
growth  of  their  power,  58.  gam  a  viC' 
tory  at  Eurymedon,  59.  reduce  the 
isle  of  Thasos,  60.  receive  the  Helots, 
and  settle  them  at  Naupactiis,  61.theu 
war  in  Egypt,  tb,  with  the  Corinthian^ 
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ib.  and  Epidaurians,  and  iGginetse,  62. 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  63.  Boeoti- 
ans, ib.  Sicyonians,  65.  Cyprians,  ib. 
recover  Chaeronea,  66.  defeated  at  Ck>- 
ronsea,  ib  reduce  £ub(Ba,tZ>.  make  war 
upon  Samos,  67.  make  alliance  with 
the  Corcyrseans,  28.  assist  them  a- 
gainst  the  Corinthians,  30.  they  take 
measures  to  repress  the  revolt  of  the 
Potidseans,  35.  speech  of  their  embas- 
sadors at  Laceuaemon  in  reply  to  the 
Corinthians,  44.  make  war  upon  Per- 
diccas,  35  fight  the  Potidaeans  and  Co- 
rinthians. 37.  besiege  Potidaea,  39.  re- 
duce Samos,  67, 68.  deliberate  about 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  83.  prepare 
for  defense,  94.  send  their  fleet  to 
cruise  upon  Peloponnesus,  106.  attack 
Methone,  ib  invade  Locris.  107.  e^ect 
the  iBginetae  from  the  isle  of.  JSgina, 
108  make  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  ib. 
take  Solium  and  Astacus,  109.  invade 
the  Megaris,  ib,  fortify  Atalante,  110. 
celebrate  the  public  funerals,  111.  are 
afflicted  with  the  planie,  119.  send 
their  fleets  to  cruise  on  Peloponnesus, 
124.  are  angry  with  Pericles,  125.  take 
Potidaea,  134.  war  upon  the  Chalcidi- 
ans,  139  fight  the  Fbloponnesians  at 
sea,  144, 150.  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos, 
160.  besiege  Mytilene,  162.  reduce  it, 
174.  seize  the  island  of  Minoa,  189. 
send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  211.  their  war  in 
Acamania,  215.  are  defeated  by  the 
iEtolians,  217.  their  proceedings  in 
Sicily,  227.  they  seize  and  fortify  Py- 
lus,  232.  fight  between  them  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  236.  fight  the  Syra- 
cusans.  240.  invade  the  Corinthians, 
253.  take  Anactorium,  256.  conquer 
Cythera,  259.  take  Thyrea,  261.  sur- 
prise Nisaea,  268.  invade  Boeotia,  and 
are  defeated  at  Delium,  283.  lose  Am- 
phipolis,  290.  make  a  truce  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  295.  take  Mende,  304. 
besiege  Scione,  306.  eject  the  Delians, 
309.  are  conquered  by  Brasidas  at  Am- 
phipolis,  816  make  a  peace,  321.  take 
scione,  332.  want  to  break  the  peace, 
340.  make  an  alliance  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  343.  invade  and  reduce  Melos, 
367.  determine  on  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, 877.  their  preparations,  396.  they 
sail  for  Sicily,  398.  land  at  Syracuse, 
420.  fight,  422.  solicit  the  alliance  of 
Camanna,  426.  take  Epipolae,  445.  be- 
siege Syracuse,  443.  fight  with  Gylip- 
pus,  453.  send  a  reinforcement  to  Sy- 
racuse, 458.  fight  the  Corinthians  at 
Erineus.  471.  defeated  in  the  attack  of 
Epipolae,  478.  are  raising  the  siege, 
484.  are  stopped  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  ib.  fight  a  battle  in  tne  harbor, 
497.  march  away,  501.  forced  to  sur- 
render, 507, 508.  the  consternation  at 
Athens,  512.  their  measures,  513.  take 
Mitylene,  524.  subdue  the  Clazomeni 

25* 


ans,  ib.  besiege  the  Chians,  525  de- 
feat the  Milesians,  526  quit  Miletus 
for  fear  of  the  Peloponnesians,  527. 
fight  and  are  defeated,  536  solicit  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphemes,  546.  fight 
with  the^  Chians,  549  lose  their  de- 
mocracy, t^.  lose  Eubcea,  574.  defeat 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  579. 

Athos,  Mount,  292,  310. 

Atintanians,  141 

Atramytium,  309,  581. 

Atreus,  6. 

Attica,  2,  6,  35,  66. 

Aulon,  288. 

Autocharidas,  317. 

Autocles,  258,  298. 

Alius,  the  river,  155. 

Bacchus,  temples  of,  101, 207,  572. 

Battus,  254. 

Beraea,  36. 

Bisaltia,  155, 292. 

Boeotarchs,  280,  336 

Boeotia,  2. 

Boeotians,  7.  elected  out  of  Ame,  8.  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  at  CEnophy- 
ta,  63  become  free,  66  win  the  battle 
of  Delium.  284.  besiege  Delium,  tb. 
take  Panactum,  310.  send  aid  to  the 
Syracusans,  460. 

Boeum,  63. 

Bolbe,  Lake,  35, 288. 

Bolissus,  525. 

Boriades,  218. 

Borniensians,  217. 

Bottiaeans,  35, 139. 

Bottice,  39. 

Brasidas.  saves  Methone.  and  receives 
the  public  commendation  at  Sparta, 
107  IS  of  the  council  to  Alcidas,  202. 
his  gallant  behavior  at  Pylus,  235. 
saves  Megara,  268.  marches  to  Thrace, 
274.  his  character,  275.  marches  a- 
gainst  the  Lyncestians,  ib  harangues 
the  Acanthians,  276.  ^ets,  possession 
of  Amphipolis,  289.  is  repulsed  at 
Eion,  290.  marches  into  Acte,  292. 
takes  Torone,  293  and  Lecythus,  294. 
crowned  by  the  Scioneans,  299,march- 
es  a  second  time  against  the  Lynces- 
tians, 300.  his  brave  retreat,  303. 
makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Potidaea,  808.  opposes  Cleon  at  Am- 
phipolis, 312.  resolves  to  attack,  314. 
Barangue;*,  ib.  sallies,  316  conquers 
and  dies,  817.  his  funeral,  ib. 

Brauro.  wife  of  Pittacus,  290 

Bricmni».  .^11. 

Briiessus,  106. 

Bromiscus,  288 

Bucolion,  308 

Budonim,  152, 189. 

Byzantines,  revolt  from  Athenians,  67. 

Cacyparis,  the  river,  506. 
Caeauas,  the,  79. 
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CaleX,  the  river,  271. 

Calirrhoe,  the  spring  of,  181. 

Callias,  son  of  Caliiades,  36.  killed,  38. 

Callicrates,  18. 

Calliensians,  217. 

Calliffitus,  515,  534. 

Calyaon,  219. 

Camanneans,  twice  ejected,  380.  their 

conduct  in  the  Sicilian  war,  261, 411, 

426,  434,  470. 
Cambyses,  9. 
Camirus,  537. 
Caranus,  106. 
Carcinus,  62. 
Cardarayle,  525. 
Carians,  3, 5. 

Cameian  holydays,  348,  361. 
Carteria^  578. 
Carthaginians,  9. 
Caryse.  349. 

Carystians,  58,  253,  487,  554. 
CasmensB,  380. 
Catana,  311. 
CatansBans,  dwell  under  Mount  .£tna, 

22&  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  411, 

48a 
Caunus,  534. 

Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  100. 
Cecryphalea,  sea-fight  at,  61. 
CenchresB,  254, 522. 
Centotripa,441. 

Cephailenia,  17,  95, 109, 140,  215, 409. 
Cercine,  154. 
Cerdylium,  312. 
Ceryces,  544. 
Cestnne,  29. 
Chaereas,  557. 
Chasronea,  66,  272. 
Chalaeans,  218. 
Chalcideans  of  Euboea,  make  war  with 

the  Eretrians,  10.  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 487. 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  revolt  from  the 

Athenians,  35,  37.  defeat  them,  140. 

enter  into  league  with  the  Argives, 

331. 

Chalcideus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admi- 
ral,  516.  his  exploits.  520,  521.  killed 
by  the  Athenians,  524. 

Chalcidice,  39,  274. 

Chalcis,  64,  574. 

Ghaonians,  133, 140. 

Charadrus,  the  river,  352. 

Charicles,  461. 

Charminus,  an  Athenian  commander, 
529.  defeated  by  the  Peloponnesians* 
535.  helps  the  oligarchical  party  at 
Samos,  556. 

CharoBades,  son  of  Euphiietus,  211. 
kiUed,  213. 

Charybdis,  942. 

Chersonese,  7, 253. 

Chians,  258.  allies  to  the  Athenians,  12, 
67.  suspected,  518.  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  520.  their  war,  522. 

Chimerium,  19,  29. 

Chioois,  32a 


Chromon,  217. 

Chrysippus,  6. 

Chrysis,  90,  307. 

Cilicians,  65. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  takes  Eion,  58 
beats  the  Persians  at  Eurymedon,  59. 
dies  in  the  expedition  to  Cyprus,  65. 

CinsBum,  214. 

Cithaeron,  137, 172. 

Citinium,  63. 

Citium,  65. 

Clarus,  176. 

Clazomense,  530. 

Clearchus,  517,  534, 560. 

CIcaridas,  commands  in  Ampliipolis. 
307,  312,  313,  conquers  Cleon  with 
Brasidas,  317.  endeavors  to  break  the 
peace,  324. 

Cfeippides,  160. 

Cleobulus,  335. 

Cleomedes,  367. 

Cleomenes,  74, 173. 

Cleon,  his  speech,  178.  command  at  Py- 
ius,  245,  247.  his  command  in  Thrace. 
309,  315.  conquered  by  Brasidas,  and 
killed,  316. 

CieonsB,  292,  356, 441. 

Cleopompus,  107, 124. 

Clophyxus,  292. 

Cnemus,  the  Spartan,  commands  a 
squadron  against  Zacynthus,  131.  sent 
into  Acamania,  140.  retires  from  Stra- 
tus 144. 

Cnidos,  2i2,  532. 

Ccecinus,  220. 

Colonae  in  the  Troad,  77. 

Colophonians,  310. 

Conon,  469. 

Corcyraeans,  9.  founders  of  Epidamnus, 
15.  were  themselves  a  Connthian  col- 
ony, 16.  make  war  on  Epidamus,  17. 
beat  the  Corinthians  at  sea,  19.  beg 
the  alliance  of  Athens,  20.  their  speech 
at  Athens,  tZr.  their  success,  28.  en- 
gaee  the  Corinthians  at  sea,  30.  their 
seuition,  202,  255.  aid  the  Athenians 
in  the  war  of  Sicily,  468. 

Corinthians,  first  built  ships  of  war,  9. 
origin  of  their  hatred  for  the  Athe- 
nians, 61.  their  quarrel  with  the  Cor- 
ey raeans  about  Epidamnus,  16.  their 
speech  at  Athens,  24.  continuation  of 
their  war  with  the  Corey raeans.  29. 
send  aid  to  Potidaea,  36.  cry  out  a- 
gainst  the  Athenians,  39.  their  first 
speech  at  Lacedaemon,  t^.  their  sec- 
ond, 69.  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
253.  excite  discontent  in  Peloponne- 
sus, 326,  327.  makes  alliances  with 
the  Eleans  and  Argives,  331.  aid  th« 
Syracusans,  435, 459. 

Coronta,  157. 

Cortyta,  260. 

Coryous,  519, 531. 

Coryphasium,  230,  296,  322. 

Cos  Meropis,  535. 

Cranii,  109,  334, 349. 
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Cranonians,  100. 

CraUemeneSy  a  founder  of  Zancle,  380. 
Crene,  221. 
Crestonia,  155, 292. 
Cretans,  488. 

Crisseean  gulf,  63, 133, 143. 
Crocyieum,  216. 
Crcesas,  10. 
Crommyon,  254. 
Cropaea,  104. 
Crusit,  140. 
Cuma,  523,  530. 
Cyclades,  3. 
Cyclopes,  377. 
Cydonia,  145. 
Cyllene,  19, 144. 
Cylon,  his  history,  73. 
Cyme,  175; 
Cynes,  157. 
*  Cynossema,  579. 
Cynuria,  260.  318. 
Cyprus,  61,  65. 
Cypsela,  333. 
Cjrrene,  64. 
Cyrrhus,  156. 
Cyrus  the  elder,  9, 10. 

the  younger,  131. 

Cythera,  258,  2^,  318,  322. 
Cytheraeans,  the,  488. 
Cytmium,  216,  219. 
.Cyzicus,  580. 

Daithus,  323. 

Damagetus,  323. 

Damagon,  214. 

Damotimus,  298. 

Danaans,  3. . 

Daphnus,  524,  530. 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  succeeds  Cam- 
byses,  9.  reduces  the  Ionian  isles,  10. 

sonofArtaxerxes,515.  his  leagues 

with  the  Lacedaemonians,  521,532,547. 

Dascon,  380. 

Dascylium,  76. 

Daulis,  108. 

Decelea,  438,  460.  554,  576. 

Dclians,  removed  out  of  Delos  by  the 
Athenians,  309.  brought  thither  again, 
332. 

Delium,  280. 

Delos,  5,  58,  95, 174.  220,  581. 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  15, 18,  69,  74,  79.  214, 
320,  332. 

'—  temple  at,  65, 193,  308,  321. 

Demaratus,  448. 

Demarchus,  564. 

Demodocus,  271. 

Demosthenes,  213.  his  war  in  iEtolia, 
215, 223.  his  seizure  of,  and  exploits  at 
Pylus,  230,  232.  his  harangue,  233.  his 
attempt  on  Megara.  265.  carries  up  a 
reinforcement  axainst  Syracuse,  458. 
arrives  at  Syracuse,  476.  repiUsed  at 
Epipolse,  478.  is  for  raising  the  siege, 
480.  decamps,  501.  surrenders  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  507. 
is  put  to  death.  509. 


Demoteles,  243. 

Dercylidas,  548. 

Derdas,  35,  36. 

Dersaei,  157. 

Deucalion,  3. 

Dians,   take   Thyssus,  333.  dwell  on 

Mount  Athos,  365.  revolt  from  the 

Athenians,  rb, 
Didyme,  212. 
Diemporus,  90. 
Dil,  153. 
Diitrephes,  467. 
Diniauas,  523. 
Diodotus,  his  speech  against  putting  the 

M3rtilena}ans  to  death,  183. 
Diomedon,  besieges  the  Chians,  ^2, 

524.  favors  the  democracy,  556. 
Diomilus,  442. 

Diotimus,  son  of  Strombichus,  28. 
Diotrephes,  550. 
Diphilus,  471. 
Dium,  274,  292,  365. 
Doberus,  154. 
Dolopes,  58. 
Dolopia,  157. 
Dorcis,  57. 
Dorians,  in  Peloponnesus,  8.  founders 

of  LacedsBmon,  11,  63.  border  on  the 

Carians,  96.  warred  upon  by  the  Pho- 

cians  63.  the  perpetual  enemies  of 

the  lonians,  429. 
Dorieus  the  Rhodian,  162. 
the  Thurian,  532, 563. 


Drabescus,  59,  288. 
Droi,  the,  of  Thrace,  157. 
Drymussa,  530. 
Dyme,  144. 

Eccritus,  460. 

Echinades,  158. 

Edones,  50, 155, 288,  292,  312. 

Eetionia,  568. 

£?ypt«  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to^ 

61, 64. 
Eion,  58,  231,  257,  288,  312. 
Elaeus,  578.  .    , 

Elaphebolion,  the  month,  297, 323. 
Eleans,  aid  the  Corinthians  against  the 

Corcyrseans,  17, 19, 29.  defeated  by  the 

Athenians,  107.  in  alliance  with  the 

Connthians  and  Argives,  330.  with 

the  Athenians,  343. 
Elemiot»,  155. 
Eleusinians,  made  war  against  Erec- 

theus,  101. 
Eleusis,  66,  267. 
Ellomenus,  215. 
Elymi,  378. 
Embatum,  174. 
Empedias,  323,  325. 
£naius,the  Spartan,  516.  embassador  to 

Athens,  341.  his  enmity  with  Agis,  519. 
Enipeus,  273. 
Entimus,  the  Cretan,  founder  of  Gela* 

379. 
Eordians,  155. 
Ephesus,  61, 176, 257,  582. 
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Ephyre,  90. 
Epicles,  581. 

£picydidas,317.  ■  .  ^ 

Etrfdamnians,  harassed  with  seditions 

15.  beg  aid  of  Corcyra,  ib.  at  Corinth, 

ib,  besieged  by  the  Corcyrnans,  17. 

reduced, 19. 
Epidaurians,  17, 60, 66, 347. 
£pipol»,425,441»477. 
Epirus,  S27. 
Epitadas,  233,  34a 
Ens,  58S. 
Erarchus,  109. 
Erasinides,  453. 
Erectheus,  101 
Eresus,  168, 177,  5S4. 
Eretrians,  at  war  with  the  Chalcideans, 

10.  subject  and  tributary  to  Athens,487. 
Erythrc,  178,  515, 590. 
Eteonicus,  534 

Eubcea,  14,  53, 66, 100,  514,  574. 
Eubulus,  534. 
Eudes  the  Athenian,  380r 

the  Syracusan,  447. 

Euclides,  founder  of  Himera,  380. 

Euctemon,  539. 

£uesperit»,  483. 

Ettmachus,  110. 

Eumolpid»,  544. 

Eumolups,  101. 

Eupalium,  316,  319. 

Eupharaidas,  110, 898. 

Euphemusj  his  speech  at  Camarina,  430. 

Eupomidas,  169. 

Europus,  156. 

Eurybates,  39. 

Euryelus,  443. 478. 

Eurylochus  the  Spartan,  318,  319, 330. 

killed,  333. 
Eurymachus,  90. 
Eurymedon,  sent  to  Corcyra,  306.  to 

Sicily,  338, 339.  is  fined  for  returning, 

965.  sent  thither  again,  456.  arrives  at 

Syracuse,  476.  killed,  484. 
Eurymedon,  the  river,  59. 
Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycen»,  6. 
Eurytanians,  315. 
Eustrophus,  338. 
Euthydemus,  333,  335,  a  commander  at 

Syracuse,  458.  unsuccessful  in  the  last 

battle,  499. 
Evalas,  533. 
Evarchus,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  110. 

a  founder  of  Catana,  379. 

Evenus,  the,  143. 

Galepsus,  390,  313. 

Gauhtes,  563. 

Gela,361,311,379. 

Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse,  879,  380. 

Geloans,  build  Agrigentum,  370.  aid  the 

Syracusans,  488. 
GersBStus,  160. 
Geranea,  63, 63. 
Getse,  153. 
Glgonus,  3i5. 
Glauce,  550. 


Glauco,  son  of  Leager,-dS. 

Goaxi8,900. 

Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  76. 

the  Corinthian,  450. 


Gort]mia,  156. 

Graaeans,  153. 

Grecians,  account  of  the  old,  3.  how 
they  undertook  the  Trojan  expedi- 
tion, 7.  applied  themselves  to  mari- 
time affairs,  11, 13. 

Gylippus,  sent  to  command  at  Syracuse, 
447  arrives  there,  450.  his  battles,  453. 
takes  Plemmyrium,461.  procures  suc- 
cors, 483.  fights  the  Athenians,  484. 
stops  their  decampment,  501.  takes 
Nicias  prisoner,  506.  brings  home  the 
fleet  from  Sicily,  519. 

Gyrtonians,  106. 

Haemus,  Mount,  153. 

Hagnon,  68,  134, 153, 388,  317,  333, 335. 

Halex,  the,  318. 

HalisB,  61, 184,  355. 

Halicamassus,  536. 

Halys,  the,  10. 

Hamaxitus,  578. 

Harmatus,  578. 

Harmodius,  his  history,  13, 13, 419. 

Harpagium,  580 

Hebrus,  river,  153. 

Hegesander,  460. 

Hegesippidas,  347. 

Helen,  5. 

HcUixus,  560. 

Hellanicus,  58. 

Hellas,  3. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  2, 3. 

Helots,  their  revolt  from,  and  par  with, 

.  the  Lacedaemonians,  60, 61.  are  feared, 
and  3000  of  them  made  away  with,  975. 

Helus  359. 

Heraclea,in  Trachynia,  314,  918,  973. 
317,  347. 

Heraclidae  kill  Eurystheus,  6, 8. 

Heraclides  the  Syracusan,  495, 447. 

Herseans,  356. 

Heratoclidas,  15. 

Hercules,  15. 

Hermsondas,  161. 

Hermione,  17,  75, 194. 

Hennocrates,his  speech  to  the  Sicilians, 
961.  to  the  Syracusans,  399.  his  charac- 
ter, 494.  encourages  the  Syracusans, 
ib.  made  a  commander,  495.  his  speech 
at  Camarina,  496.  his  stratagem*  506. 
banished,  564. 

Hermon,  571. 

Hesiod,  916. 

Hessians,  918. 

Hiera,  959. 

Hieramenes,  547. 

Hiereans,  914. 

Hierophon,  999. 

Himera,  997, 380, 418, 440. 

Hippagretas,  351. 

Hipparchus,  his  history,  19, 13,  419l 


Illpptu,  lbs  eldest  son  of  Piii«tr*tas, 
taishistory.  13,  411. 

IheArcadiMl,  177. 

Hippocles,  »on    '  " 
Hippoeliis,  lyra 
Hippocrates  ihi 

asal^'killed 


Ithome.  retoll  o(  Ibe  Helou  M,  K. 
Ilonnans,  SU. 


Nemean,  SIS. 

Labdalum,  »3. 


Ihoma.BO. 
ral  or,  k 


panaeini,  8.  Ihelt  drees,  i.  were  Xb» 
first  who  stripped  jathepubUcfiame^ 


15.  dsSided  by  Thi 


sn.'.' 


eniinsat  TBniwTa,a3.  make  B  truce 
for  Bre  i^eara,  W.  begla  the  tiolf  war, 
it.  make  a  lUitr  years'  trace  with 
the  Athenlana,  W.  c( '•  -'•- •*  •'•- 

..^r...  — ,  ., Attica, M. 

assign  Thyrea  lo  the  JSgineUB,  108. 
invade  Allios,  118.  make  war  on 
ZHCjTLthus,  ISI.  march  to  Platea, 
and  besiege  it,  134.  laviule  Acama- 
nia,  140.  fight  at  sea,  14S.  Ihehr  project 
lo  seize  the  Piraeus,  III.  innde  At- 
tica, IM,  rssoires  to  succor  the  Hlt*- 
lencans,H.become  mastere  of  Platna, 
IWi,  put  the  Flataaiu  to  deuh,  301. 
beat  the  Coicyreans  at  sea,  XS.  send 
a  colony  to  Heraolea,  SI4.tbeiteipe- 
dil  ion  ngainst  tbe  Amphltochians,  ^9. 
invade  luica,K<).Ui( 
recover  PyluB,a31.s. 
lo  Alheni  to  solicit  a  ] 


ItsTlaSn  BTict 


. tnto  lea«ue  witli 

Persian  monarch,  Ml,  iSi,  M7. 
take  iBsus,  S!8.  fight  with  and  beat 


na.  97«. 


n  the  ae 
son  of  C 


ommander  of  the  Athenian 
Sicily,  211,  313,  Sa,  makes 
MelsB,  SIS.  defeats  the  Lo- 

aksinbehalfoftbe  Platteani, 

Laconia,  134,  IIK,  330,  iSa. 
Lade,  331. 
Legpodiai.  448.  MS. 

T "iins,  loseth  a  squadron^  371.  one 

three  commandera  m  Sioilr, 

It  opinion  at  a  DDuacil  of  war, 

lUed,  44(1. 


Laurium,  11^  419: 
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Learchus,  1S3. 

Lebedos,  522. 

Lecjrthus,  294. 

Lemnians,  246,   313.    accompany  the 

Athenians  to  Sicily,  487. 
Lemnos,  67, 119. 
Leocorium,  13. 
Leocrates,  62. 
Leon  the  Lacedaemonian,  214, 341, 548. 

the  Athenian,  323,  325,  524,  545. 

Leontines  243.  at  war  with  the  Syracu- 

sans,  211.  in  sedition,  311. 
Leotychides,  53. 
Lepreura,  330,  345. 

lesbians,  12,  67,  159,  161,  258,  514. 

Leucadians  aid  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Corcyrseans,  16, 17. 

Leucas,  19, 140,  215,  447. 

Leuconium,  525. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  348. 

Leucimna,  19, 29,  32. 

Lichas,  an  Olympic  victor,  but  scourged, 
346.  his  embassies,  324, 362.  public  host 
of  the  Argives,  iA.  his  dispute  with 
Tissaphemes,  536, 563,  his  death,  i6. 

Ligurians,  377. 

Limnsea,  141,  222. 

Lindii,  379,  537. 

Lipara,212. 

Locri  Epizepfayrii.  449. 

Ozolse,  4.  lose  Naupactus,  61. 

confederate  with  the  Athenians,  229. 

Loryrai,  536. 

Lycseum,  320. 

Lycophron,  144,  254. 

LyncestsB,  155,  275. 

Lyncus,  pass  of,  275,  300. 

Lysicles,  169. 

Lysimeleia,  the  marsh,  485. 

Lysistratus,  292. 

Macarius,  218.  killed,  223. 

Macedoma,  Athenian  expedition  to,  35. 

Machaon,  143. 

Maeander,  169,  547. 

Maedians,  154. 

Msenalia,  334. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  82, 542. 

Malea,  160,  258,  534. 

Hantineans.  223. 224.  war  with  the  Te- 
geatse,  307,  make  alliance  with  the  Ar- 
gives, 328.  at  war  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, 333.  renew  the  peace  with 
them,  364.  mercenaries,  4£». 

Marathon,  11, 44,  416. 

Marsea,  61. 

Marathussa,  530. 

Mecybemaeans,  322. 

Medeon,  222. 

Medes,  11, 27. 

Megabates,  76. 

Megabazus  the  Persian,  64.  son  of 
Zopjrrus,  ib. 

Mej^reans,  their  revolt  from  the  Co- 
rinthians, 61, 62.  from  the  Athenians, 
66.  aid  the  Corinthians  against  Cor 


C3rra,  17, 29.  prohibited  the  harbors  and 
markets  of  Athens,  39,  83.  schemt 
to  betray  their  city  to  the  Athenians, 
265.  demolish  their  long  walls,  292. 

Melancridas,  516. 

Melanthus,  514. 

Meleas,  161. 

Melesander,  133. 

Melesippus,  83,  98. 

Melians^  214.  their  conference  with  the 
Athemans,  367.  besieged,  376.  reduced, 
ib. 

Melitia,  273. 

Melos,  213, 534. 

Memphis,  61,  64, 

Menander,  an  Athenian  commander  in 
Sicily,  458,  477,  496. 

Menas,  323,  325. 

Mende,  231,  299,  305. 

Menecolus,  380. 

Menecrates,  298.  .' 

Menedeus,  218,  223. 

Menon,  106. 

Messana,  229. 

Messanians  of  Sicily,  212,  213. 

Messapians,  218, 470. 

Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  eiected 
by  the  Lacedsemomans,  61.  settled  by 
the  Athenians  at  Naupactus,  ib.  takt 
Pheia,  107. 

Metagenes,  323. 

Metapontines,  470. 489. 

Methone,  106,  255,  322. 

Methydrium,  350. 

Methymneans,  159, 487, 523, 577. 

Miciades,  29. 

Milesians,  their  war  with  the  Samians, 
67.  beat  the  Argives,  526.  demolish  th« 
fort  built  by  Tissaphemes,  563. 

Mindarus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
563,  576.  defeated.  579, 

Minerva,  temples  of,  79, 101, 295. 

Minoa,  island  of,  189, 266, 296. 

Minos,  his  naval  power,  3, 5. 

Mity  lenaeans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
159,  their  speech  at  Olympia,  162.  re- 
duced, 174.  ordered  to  be  massacred, 
178.  debate  on  its  execution,  ib.  coun- 
termanded, 188. 

Molossians,  141. 

Molycrium,  144, 145. 

Molyenium,  219. 

Morgantina,  265. 

Mycale,  53, 556. 

Mycalessians  massacred,  467. 

Mycenae,  6. 

Myconus,  174. 

Mygdonia,  35, 155. 

Mylae,  213. 

Myoneans,  218. 

Myonnesus,  176. 

Myrcinians,  290, 312. 

Myronides,  62,  63, 283. 

Myrrhine,  413. 

Myrtilus,  323,  325. 

Myscon,  564. 

iMyus,  83, 109. 
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Nauclides,  90. 

Naupactus,61, 140, 144,218,257, 272, 469. 

Naxians,  58,  243,  favor  the  Athenians, 
410,  487,  vanquish  the  Messenians, 
243. 

Neapolis,  483. 

Nenia   H50. 

Neodamodes,  332,  356,  460,  489,  514. 

Neptune,  temples  of,  75,  296,  553.   . 

Nericus,  162. 

Nestus,  the  river,  153. 

Nicanor,  141. 

Nicasus,  298. 

Niciades,  297. 

Nicias,  son  of  Niceratus,  189, 213, 245, 
253, 258, 298, 305, 319, 342,  his  speeches, 
382,  391,  421,  491,  503.  named  for  the 
command  in  Sicily,  382.  his  opinion  at 
a  council  of  war,  408.  defeats  the  Sy  ra- 
cusans,  423,  446.  his  stratagem,  44C. 
left  in  the  sote  command,  447.  his  let- 
ter to  the  Athenians,  454.  refuses  to 
raise  the  seigc  of  Syracuse,  481.  raises 
liie  siege,  500.  surrenders  to  Gylip- 
pus,  508.  put  to  death,  509. 

the  Cretan  of  Gortys,  145. 

Nico.  460. 

Nicolaus,  131.  I 

Nicomachus,  279. 

Nicomedes,  son  of  Clcombrotus,  63. 

Niconidas,  273. 

Nicostratus,  aid  the  popular  faction  at 
Corcyra.  204.  takes  Cythera,  258,  298. 
takes  Mende,  305.  besieges  Scione, 
352. 

Nile,  the  river,  61. 

Nisaea,  61,  66. 110,  151,  26C,  296,  320. 

Notium,  177. 

Nymphodorus,  108. 

Odomanti,  157. 

Odrysae,  108, 287. 

CCanthians,  218. 

(Eneon,  219. 

CEnce,  65, 103. 

CEnophyta,  63, 283. 

CBsyme,  290. 

CBtseans,  513. 

(Ethieans,  60. 

Olpseans,  218, 

Olympia,  70,  162,  822. 

Olympic  Games,  4,  73. 

Olympieum,  452, 474. 

Olympus,  274. 

Olyntnians,  373. 

Olynthus,  35.  37, 139,  300,  323. 

Onasimus.  298. 

Oneum,  Mount,  254. 

Onomacles,  526,  529. 

Ophioneans,  215. 

Opicans,  378. 

Opus,  110. 

Orchomenos*,  66,  212, 272,  352. 

Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  6& 

Orestheum,  354. 

Orestians,  141. 

OreuSi  574. 


Omeans,  356,381. 
OrobiaB,  212. 
Oroedus,  141. 
Oropians,  106,  284,  548. 
Oropus,  213,  284,  466. 
Oscius,  the  river,  153. 

Paches,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  reduc* 
Mitylene,  168,  takes  it,  174.  and  No- 
tium, 177.  and  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  ib. 

PsBonians,  153, 154. 

Pagondas,  his  harangue  to  the  Bceotians, 
281.  wins  the  battle  of  Delium,  284. 

PaisBreans,  109. 

Pale,  17. 

Paleans,  109. 

Pallene,  isthmus  of,  34, 38, 295. 

Pamillus,  379. 

Pamphylia,  59. 

Panactum.  310,  322,  335. 

PansBi,  157. 

Panserus,  273. 

Panathenaic  procession,  13, 414. 

Pandion,  108. 

Pangseus,  155. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  145.  of  Miletus,  524. 

Pantacyas,  the  river,  379. 

Paralians,  214. 

Paralus,  the  vessel,  556. 

Paravseans,  141. 

Parnassus,  216. 

Pames,  Mount,  106,  284. 

Parrhasia,  333. 

Pasitelidas,  307,  31Q. 

Patmos,  177. 

Patrae,  143. 

Pausanias,  captain-general  of  Greece, 
56.  subdues  Cyprus,  57.  besieges  By- 
zantium, ifr.  grows  a  tyrant,  ib,  recalled 
and  tried  at  Sparta,  ib.  returns  to  the 
Hellespont,  75.  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  76. 
driven  from  Byzantium,  77.  betrayed, 
78.  starved  to  death,  79. 

Pedaritus,  528,  530,  546. 

Pegae,  61,  63,  65,  66,  265. 

Pclasgi,  3. 

Pelasgium,  the,  lOS. 

Pella,  155, 156. 

Peloponnesians,  their  colonies,  6—9. 
their  character,  84.  originally  Dorians, 
429.  their  war  with  the  Athenians,  see 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians. 

Pelops,  & 

Pelorus,  Cape,  242. 

Peparethus,  212. 

Persebians,  274. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  po- 
litical turns, 34, 36, 37, 109.  invadeoby 
Sitalces,  152.  in  conjunction  with 
Brasidas  invades  ArrhibsBUs,  275,  300. 
quarrels*  with  Brasidas,  304.  makes 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  306.  is  again 
their  enemy,  364. 

Pericles,  commands  the  Athenians,  65. 
conquers  Euboea,  66.  and  Samos,  67. 
his  speech  for  war,  83.  makes  the  fu- 
neral oration,  111.  his  speech  in  de- 
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fense  of  himself,  125.  his  death  and 
character,  130, 131. 

Perieres,  380. 

PerioBCi,  60, 214. 

Perseus,  6. 

Persians,  at  Thermopylae,  250,  their 
noble  custom,  156- 

Phacium,  974. 

Phsacians,  16. 

Phaeax,  311. 

Phaeinis,  priestess  of  Juno,  307. 

Phagres,  I55. 

Phalems,  the,  62. 

Phalius,  15. 

Phanae,  525. 

Phanomachus,  134. 

Phausteus,  970. 

Phanotis,  272. 

Phamabazus,  515,  534,  560, 576. 

Pharnaces,  132, 300. 

Pharsahans,  106. 

Pharsalus,  65. 

Phaseiis,  133,  567. 

Pheia,  m  Elis,  107. 

Pheraeans,  106. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  35,  36, 152. 

Philippus,  the  Laced»monian,  528, 566, 
576. 

Philocharidas,208, 323, 341. 

Philoctetes,  7. 

Phliasians,  17,  448. 

Phoceans,  found  Massalia,  0.  beat  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea,  ib. 

Phocians,  at  war  with  the  Dorians,  63. 
recover  the  temple  of  Delphi,  66. 

Phoenicians,  exercised  piracy.  5.  in- 
habited the  isles,  tfr.  had  settlements 
in  Sicily,  378. 

Phoenippus,  297. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  commander,  38, 
68, 109.  commands  their  fleet  at  Nau- 
pactus,  133.  beats  the  Peloponnesians 
at  sea,  144.  prepare  for  a  second  en 

fagement,   145.  his   harangue,  147. 
eats  them  again,  150. 
Photys,  141. 
PJiry  nicus,  526.  his  intrigue  against  Alci- 

biades,  542.  deprived  of  the  command, 

545.  is  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  553, 

568.  is  assassinated,  570. 
Phrynis,  515. 
Phtniotis,  3. 
Phyrcus.  345. 
Physca,  155. 
Phytia,  222. 
Pierians,  155. 
Pindus,  Mount,  157. 
Piraeus,  62, 100,  151,  326,  570. 
Pisander,  overturns  the  democracy  at 

Athens,  545,  549, 568.  flies  to  Decelea, 

576. 

Pisistratus,the  tyrant,  13,220.  412.  puri- 
nes Delos,  220.  dies  an  old  man,  412. 

—  the  son  of  Hippias,  413.  dedi 

cated  altars,  tb. 

Pisuthnes,  67, 176, 177. 

Pitanensian  I«ochus,  13 


Pithias,  909, 903. 

Pittacus,  900. 

Platseans,  confederate  with  Athens,  90. 
beseiged,  134.  a  body  of  them  make 
their  escape.  170.  surrender,  179.  their 
speech  to  ttie  Lacedaemoniaiis,  190. 
are  put  to  death,  201. 

Pleistarchus,77. 

Pleistionax,  King  of  Sparta,  63, 66.  ban- 
ished. 104.  restored,  319, 893, 333, 361. 

Pleistolas,  323. 

Plcmyrium,  451, 462. 

Pleuron,  219. 

Polichna,  524. 

Polichnitae,  145. 

PoUes,  312. 

PoUis,  131. 

Polyanthes,  471. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  powerful 
at  sea,  9.  consecrates  Rbenea  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  ifr. 

Polydamidas,  300,305. 

Polymedes,  106. 

Potamis,  564. 

Potidaeans,  originally  from  Comith,  34. 
revolt  from  the  Athenians,  35.  de» 
feated,  37.  beseiged,  ib.  195.  surren- 
der, 134. 

Potidanea,  916. 

Prasiae,  194, 448,  573. 

Priene,  67. 

Procies,  213, 218, 323. 

Procne,  108. 

Pronaeans,  109. 

Proschium,  219, 222. 

Prosopis,  island  of,  64. 

Prote,  island  of,  236. 

Proteas,  son  of  Epicles,  28, 106. 

Proxenus,  220. 

Pteleum,  322,  525, 530. 

Ptoeodorus,  272. 

Ptychia,  island  of,  255. 

Pydna,  36, 81. 

Pygrasians,  106. 

Pylus,  230,  275,  318. 

Pyrrha,  168,  173, 177,  524. 

Pystilus,  379. 

Pythangelus,  90. 

Pythen,  447, 449, 497. 

Pythia,  322. 

Pythodorus,  the  archon  at  Athens,  90. 
the  son  of  Isolochus,  in  the  command, 
227,  323, 448.  banished,  965. 

Ramphia,  83, 317. 

Rhegians,  91 1 .  attacked  by  the  Locrians, 
229.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian  war,  407. 
Rheiti,  104, 253. 
Rhenea,  9,  220. 
Rhium,  144,  145. 

Rhodians,  Doric  by  descent,  488. 
Rhodope,  153. 
Rhoeteum,  258, 578. 
Rh3rpa,471. 


Sabylinthus,  141, 
Sacco,  380. 
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Sadocas,  son  of  Sitalces,  100.  made  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  ib. 

Sal9thu8,  sent  to  Mitylene,  173.  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  A  the 
nians,  178. 

Salaminia,  the  tirireme,  805, 411. 

Sal  amis,  44,  81, 153,  in  Cyprus,  65. 

Salynthus,  king  of  the  Agrsans,  225, 
837,  373. 

Samseans,  100, 323. 

Samians,  0, 86.  conquered  by  the  Athe 
nians,  67.  their  insurrection,  583. 

Saminthus,  351. 

Sandius,  160. 

Sane,  308. 

Sardis,  67. 

Sargeus,  461. 

Scandea,  850. 

Scioneans,  of  the  Pellene,  originally 
from  Peloponnesus,  808,  revolt  ib. 
crown  Brasidas,  300.  reduced  and  se- 
verely treated  by  the  Athenians,  332. 

Scironides,  536, 545. 

Scirphondas,  468. 

Scolus,  333. 

Scomius,  Mount,  153. 

Scyll»um,  347. 

Scyros,  58. 

Segestans,  380, 408. 

Seununtines,  480.  at  war  with  the  Se- 
gestans, 380. 

Selinus,  370, 408. 

Sermylians,  30,  383. 

Sestos,  53,  540,  578. 

Seuthes,  154,  succeeds  Sitalces  in  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysse,  387  marries  the 
sister  of  Perdiccas,  157; 

Sicanas,  435. 

Sicanians,  377. 

Sicels,  376, 434. 

SioiHuis,  313. 

Sicily,  8,  0,11,83,94. 

Sicyonians,  18, 64,  65,  66,  887. 

Sidussa,  535. 

Sigeum,  416,  578. 

Simus,  380. 

Sing»ans,  333. 

Sintians,  154. 

Sipha,  372.  870. 

Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  108.  ally  to  the 
Athenians,  100, 138.  invades  the  Mace- 
donians, 153.  his  power,  153.  con- 
quered by  the  Tribailians,  887. 

Socrates,  son  of  Antigenes,  106. 

SolUum,  100,  316,  330. 

Solygian  HiU,  853. 

SoiMioct|M,  son  of  Sostratides,  838.  sent 
to  8ieilyr830.  his  acts  at  Ck>rcyra,  355. 
banished  from  Athens,  365. 

Sputa,  75. 

Spartolus,  130, 328. 

Sphacteria,  838. 

Stages,  531. 

Stagirus,  379, 313,  333: 

Stesagoras,  68. 

Sthenelaidas,  his  speech  at  Sparta  on 
war  with  the  Athenians,  53. 


Stratodemus,  131. 

Stratonice,  157. 

Stratus,  141. 157,  822. 

Strombichides,  520.  his  exploits,  529 

540. 
Strongyle,  212. 
Strophacus,  273. 

Strymon,  the  river,  58, 153, 257, 201. 
Styphon,  251. 
Styrians,  487. 
Sunium,  514. 
Sybota,  the  island,  20,  33. 

port  of  Thesprotis,  31,  32,  33, 
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Syca,  443. 

Syme,  535. 

Syracusans,  at  i^ar  with  the  Leontines, 
211.  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  342. 
draw  up  a«fainst  the  Athenians,  420 
prepare  for  battle,  ib.  are  defeated,  423. 
fortify  their  city,  425.  send  embassa- 
dors to  Camarina,  426.  to  Corinth  and 
Sparta,  435.  engage  and  are  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  442, 445.  raise  their 
counterworks,  444.  are  about  treating 
with  Nicias,  447.  prepare  their  fleet, 
463,  attack  the  Athenians  by  land  and 
sea,  463, 474.  erect  two  trophies,  480. 
prepare  again  for  an  engagement,  484. 
defeat  them  again,  ib.  prepare  for  the 
last  battle,  400.  engage,  407.  are  vic- 
torious, 400.  stop  the  Athenians  by  a 
stratagem,  501.  pursue  them  and  take 
them  all  prisoners,  507.  send  aid  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  536, 570. 


Tanarus,  temple  of  Neptune  at,  75. 

Tamos,  530, 565. 

Tantalus,  a  Lacedaemonian  command- 
er, 361. 

Tarentum,  407, 447. 

Tanagra,  63,  313,  373,  467. 

Taulantii,  15. 

Taurus,  306. 

Tegeans,  fight  with  the  Mantineans,  307. 

Tellias,  447. 

Tellis,  333,  335, 

Temenida,  155. 

Tenedians,  150, 487. 

Tenians,  487, 580,  554. 

Teres,  father  of  Sitalces,  108.  gets  the 
kingdom  of  Odfysae,  ib.  enlarges  it,  t*. 

Tereus,  106. 

Terias,  the  river,  410, 441. 

Terinisan  Gulf,  447. 

Teutiaplus,  175. 

Teutlussa,  536. 

Thapsus,  870, 448, 463. 

Tharypus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  141. 

Thasians,  revolt  fh>m  Athens,  50.  de- 
feated, ib.  beg  aid  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, ib.  surrender,  60. 

Thasos,  883,  550l 

Thesenetus,  160. 

Theagenes,  73. 

Thebans,  17.  surprise  Platsea,  00.  their 
speech  to  the  Laced8emonians,againsl 
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the  Plat«ans,  105.  demolish  the  walls 
of  Thespiae,  307. 

Thebes,  54. 

Themistocles,  10, 45.  by  his  advice  the 
battle  was  fought  in  the  strait  of  Saia- 
mis,  45.  is  sent  embassador  to  Sparta, 
64.  deludes  the  Laoedaemonians,  ib. 
gets  the  Long[-wails  and  Piraeus  se- 
cured, 56.  banished  Athens  by  the  os- 
tracism, 80.  resides  at  Argos,  ib.  ac- 
cused by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ib.  flies 
to  Corcyra,  ib»  to  Admetus,  ib.  the  dan- 
ger he  escaped,  t^.  his  letter  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  81.  his  character,  82. 

Theogenes,  323,  325. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian,  553.  one  of 
those  whooTertumed  the  democracy, 
ib.  turns  to  the  other  side,  567,  570. 

■«■  the  Lacedaemonian,  carries 

the  fleet  to  Asia,  587,  532. 

Therme,  36, 100. 

Thermon,  518. 

Thermopylae,  156, 314, 350. 

Theseus,  100. 

Thespians,  441. 

Thesprotis,  19, 20,  31. 

Thessalians,  drive  the  Boeotians  from 
Ame,8.  confederates  with  the  A  then 
ians,  63.  send  them  aids,  t^.  105.  their 
form  of  government,  373. 

Thessalus,  brother  of  Hippias,  13. 

Thessaly,  S. 

Thoricus,  573. 

Thracians.  overthrow  the  Athenians,  59, 
390.  are  tree,  108.  their  sordid  custom, 
154.  fight  with  the  Thebans  after  the 
massacre  at  Mycalessus,  468. 

Thrasybulus,  556.  supports  the  democ- 
racy, 557.  made  a  commander,  558. 
brings  back  Alcibiades,  561.  beats  the 
Peloponnesians  at  sea,  579. 

Thrasycles,  333,  335,  520. 

Thrasyllus  the  Argive,  351. 

Thrasylus  the  Athenian,  556,  558,  577, 
579. 

Thrasymelidas,  335. 

Thrium,  66. 

Thucles,  37a 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  why  he 
wrote  the  history  of  this  war,  1,  12, 
336.  had  the  plague,  119.  his  gold 
mines  and  great  cfedit  in  Thrace, 
389.  commands  in  Thrace,  ib.  arrives 
too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  ib.  secures 
Eion,  390.  was  an  exile  for  twenty 
years,  327. 

the  colleague  of  Agnon  and 

Phormio,  08.  the  Pharsalian,  571. 

Thurians,  60, 470, 489. 

Thyamis,  the  river,  39. 

Thyamus,  Mount,  322. 

Thymocharis,  573. 

Thyrea,  108,  260.  338,  441. 

Thyssus,  393,  333. 

Tichiam»316. 


Tichiussa,  537. 
Tilataeans,  153. 

Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  515, 516,  534 
ofTegea,131. 


Timanor,  18. 

Timocrates,  144,  kills  himself,  150. 

Timoxenus,  110. 

Tisamenus,  314. 

Tisander,  318. 

Tisias,  367. 

Tissaphemes,  lieutenant  of  Darius,  515. 
his  compacts  and  lei^ues  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  531,  533,  547.  is  con- 
quered at  Miletus  bv  the  Athenians, 
536.  fortifies  lasus,  528.  pajrs  the  Lace« 
daemonian  ships,  ib.  lessens  their  pay 
by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  538.  wun  s 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, 547.  inveighed  against  by  the 
mariners,  559,  563.  why  he  did  not 
bring  up  the  Phenician  fleet,  566. 

Tiepolemus,  68. 

Tolmidas,  son  of  Tohnaeus,  64, 66. 

Tolophonians,  318. 

Tolophus  318. 

Tomeus,  the,  396. 

Torone,  393,  310. 

Torylaus,  273. 

Trachinians,  214. 

Traezenians,  17. 

Tragia,  island  of,  07. 

Treres,  153. 

Tribalii,  153.  conquer  Sitalces,  king  of 
the  Odrysians,  287. 

Trinacria,  377. 

Triopium,  532, 

Tripodiscus,  208. 

Tritseans,  218. 

Tropiius,  443.  • 

Trojans,  how  enabled  to  resist  the 
Greeks  for  ten  years,  7,  8.  some  of 
them  settled  in  Sicily  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  377. 

Trotilus,  379. 

Tydeus,  533. 

Tyndarus,  6. 

Tyrrhenes,  292. 

Ulysses,  242. 

Xenares,  Ephorus,  at  Sparta,  335,  343. 
commander  01  the  Heracleots, 


killed,  347. 
Xeno,  460. 
Xenoclides,  29,  227. 
Xenophantid&s,  545. 
Xenophon,  son  of  Euripides,  134, 130. 
Xerxes,  10,68.  his  letter  to  Pausanias.76 

Zacynthians,aid  the  Corcyraeans  against 
the  Corinthians,  29.  a  colony  of  Achae- 
nns,  131, 215.  aid  the  Athenians  in  the 
Sicilian  war,  469,  468. 

Zaucle,  379. 

Zeuxidas,  3?3,  325- 
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